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▼1  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Physical  constants;  viz.,  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of 
Heat;  the  relations  between  the  Chemical  and  Magnetic 
effects  of  the  Electric  Current^  and  the  reduction  of  its 
force  to  Absolute  Mechanical  Measure;  also  the  Measure- 
ment of  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.  The  Polarisation  of 
Light  is  treated  in  suflScient  detail  for  the  wants  of  the 
Chemical  Student^  attention  being  especially  directed  to  the 
methods  of  Optical  Saccharimetry,  and  to  the  very  remark- 
able relations  between  Crystalline  Form  and  Molecular 
Rotatory  Power  discovered  by  Pasteur. 

3.  The  modern  views  of  the  constitution  and  classification 
of  Chemical  Compounds  are  explained  at  considerable 
lengthy  chiefly  according  to  Gerhardt*s  Unitary  System. 
This  includes  the  classification  of  Organic  as  well  as  In* 
organic  Compounds,  as  indeed  every  general  system  of 
classification  must  do.  In  the  same  portion  of  the  work,  the 
formation  and  reactions  of  the  principal  classes  of  organic 
compounds  are  explained,  so  far  as  appeared  necessary  to  the 
general  understanding  of  their  mutual  relations. 

4.  The  last  portion  of  the  Supplement  contains  the  most 
recently  discovered  facts  relating  to  the  Non-metallic  Ele- 
ments, and  the  Metals  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths,  a  pro- 
minent place  being  assigned  to  the  allotropic  modifications  of 
certain  elements;  viz..  Boron,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Selenium, 
and  Phosphorus,  and  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  alkali- 
and  earth-metals  in  the  free  state. 

THOMAS  GRAHAM. 

Rojral  Mint :  December,  1857. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


ORDER  IV. 

METALS  FROPEB  HAVING  PBOTOXIDES  ISOMOBPHOUS 

WITH  MAGNESIA 


SECTION   I. 

MANGANESE. 

£gr.  27-67  or  345-9;  Mn. 

This  element  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants^  in  the  bones  of 
animals,  and  in  many  minerals,  of  which  that  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  oxygen  is  one  of  the  richest.  The  black 
oxide  of  manganese  was  long  known  as  magnesia  nigra,  from 
a  Cmcied  relation  to  magnesia  alba ;  but  was  first  thoron^y 
studied  by  Scheele,  in  1774,  and  immediately  afterwards  by 
Gahn,  who  obtained  firom  it  the  metal  now  called  manganese. 
From  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  very  high 
temperature  which  it  requires  for  fusion,  manganese  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  metals  proper,  to  reduce  and  fuse 
into  a  button.  Hydrogen  and  charcoal,  at  a  red  heat,  reduce 
the  superior  oxides  of  this  metal  to  the  state  of  protoxide, 
without  eliminating  the  pure  metal  at  that  temperature ;  but 
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UANGANESE. 


at  a  white  heat,  charcoal  deprives  the  metal  of  the  whole  of  its 
oxygen.  The  following  process  is  recommended  by  M.  John 
for  the  reduction  of  manganese  :  it  illustrates  the  oliicf  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  reduction  of  the  less  tractable  metals. 
Instead  of  a  native  oxide,  an  artificial  oxide  of  manganese, 
obtained  by  calcining  the  carbonate  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  is 
operated  upon.  This  oxide,  which  is  preferred  from  being  in 
a  liigh  state  of  division,  is  mixed  with  oil  and  ignited  in  a 
covered  crucible,  so  as  to  convert  the  oil  into  charcoal.  After 
several  repetitions  of  this  treatment,  the  carbonaceous  mass  is 
reduced  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  firm  paste  by  kneading  it 
with  a  little  oil.  Finally,  this  paste  is  introduced  into  a  cru- 
cible lined  with  charcoal  {ercuset  brasquG),  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  which  is  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder.  The 
crucible  is  first  heated  merely  to  redness  for  half  an  hour,  to 
dry  the  mass  and  decompose  the  oil ;  after  which  its  cover  is 
carefully  luted  down,  and  it  is  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  the  most  violent  heat  of  a  wind-furnace  that  the  crucible 
itself  can  support  without  undergoing  fusion.  The  metal  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  semi-globular  mass  or  button  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  crucible,  but  not  quite  pure,  as  it  contains 
traces  of  carbon  and  silicon  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the 
charcoal.  By  igniting  the  metal  a  second  time  in  a  charcoal 
crucible,  with  apoition  of  borax,  John  obtained  it  more  fusible 
and  brilliant,  and  so  free  from  charcoal  that  it  left  no  black 
powder  when  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

Manganese  is  a  greyish  white  metal,  baring  the  appearance 
of  hard  cast  iron.  Its  density,  according  to  John,  is  8013; 
while  M,  Berthier  finds  it  to  be  7-05,  and  Bergniann  made  it 
G'SaO :  according  to  Iljclm,  it  is  7-0.  From  its  close  resem- 
blance to  iron,  manganese  may  be  expected  to  be  susceptible 
of  magnetism  ;  but  its  magnetic  powers  are  doubtful.  Peclet 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  manganese  can  assume  and 
preserve  magnetic  polarity  fi^m  the  temperature  —  4"  up  to 
70°,  but  loses  It  again  at  higher  temperatures.     The  small 
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iHffercnce  between  the  atomic  weights  of  iron,  manganese, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  which  are  respectively  28, 27-67,  29'>2,  and 
2y'57,  is  remarkable,  attended  as  it  is  by  a  great  analogy 
between  these  nietats  in  many  other  respects. 

Manganese  oxidates  readily  in  air,  soon  falling  down  as 
a  black  powder;  in  water  it  occasions  a  disengagement  of 
hydrt^en  gas.  It  is  best  preserved  in  naphtha,  like  potassium, 
or  over  mercury.  Manganese  exhibits  five  degrees  of  oxidation, 
irith  two  iutermediatc  or  compound  oxides. 

OXIDES   OF    MANGANESE. 

Protoxide  or  manganous  oxide     .  MnO. 
Sesquioxide  or  manganic  oxide    .  MnjOj, 
Bioxide  or  Peroxide    .  .  MnOj. 

Manganoso-manganic   oxide    or 

red  oxide    .         .         .         .  MjigO^,  or  MnO  +  Mn^Oj. 

Varvieite Mn^0y,orMnaO3  +  2Mn0j. 

Mauganic  acid  ....  MnO^. 
Permanganic  acid      .         .         .  Mn^O^. 

Protoxide  of  manganese:  Manganous  oxide:  MnO,  35'67 
or  445'9. — ^This  is  the  oxide  existing  in  the  ordinary  salts  of 
manganese,  wliieh  arc  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  magnesia. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  at  a  red  heat  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  man- 
ganese and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  By  the  reaction  between  the  first -mentioned  salts, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  produced,  together  with  the  carbonate 
of  manganese,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  leaving 
the  protoxide  of  that  metal.  The  hydrogen  of  the  sal-ammo- 
niac at  the  same  time  reduces  to  the  state  of  protoxide  any 
bioiide  which  may  be  formed  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air.  Any  one  of  the  superior  oxides  of  manganese,  in  tlie 
state  of  fine  powder,  may  be  eonTerted  into  protoxide  by 
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passing  liydrogen  gas  over  it,  in  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  red  heat : 
the  bioxide  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Turner  aa  the  most 
easily  deoxidated. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  powder  of  a  greyish  green 
colour,  more  or  less  deep.  When  obtained  by  means  of 
hydrogen  at  a  low  temperature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe 
air,  soon  becoming  brown  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  ia, 
indeed,  sometimes  a  pyrophorus ;  but  when  prepared  by 
hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  it  acquires  more  cohesion, 
and  is  permanent. 

Protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  is  a 

strong  base.     Its  salts  are  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  which  is  not 

destroyed  by  sulphurous  or  bydrosulphurie  acid,  aud  must  be 

considered  as  a  peculiar  character  of  manganous  salts.     When 

I  the  solution  is  colourless,  as  it  sometimes  is,  the  fact  is  ex- 

I  plained,  according  to  M.  Giirgeu,  by  tbe  presence  of  a  salt 

cf  iron,  nickel,  or  copper ;  the  green  or  blue  tint  of  tbe  latter 

i:  metals  producing  white  or  a  scarcely  perceptible  violet  shade 

I  when  combined  with  tbe  rose  tint  of  a  salt  of  manganese. 

I  Caustic  alkalies  added  to  solutions  of  manganous  salts  throw 

down  the  protoxide  of  manganese  in  the  form  of  a  white 

hydrate,  which  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air  and  becomes 

brown ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  wa.sbed,  it  ultimately 

changes  into  a  blackish  brown  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate 

of  the  sesqutoxide.      A  similar   change    is  instantaneously 

produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine- water  upon  the  white 

hydrate,  or  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a  salt  of  the 

protoxide  of  manganese :  but  then  the  bydrated  bioxide  is 

formed.     Protoxide  of  manganese  rpjjcmbles  magnesia  and 

protoxide   of  iron,  in  being   but  partially   precipitated    by 

ammonia.      The  alkaline  monocarbonalts   precipitate    white 

carbonate  of  manganese,  which  does  not  turn  brown  in  the  air, 

and  dissolves  sparingly  in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  precipitates  a  strong  solution  imme- 
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diatety,  and  renders  a  dilute  solution  slightly  turbid ;  hut  if 
the  solution  contains  a  free  acid,  so  that  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  is  set  free,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  earthy  carbon- 
ates do  not  precipitate  maaganous  salts.  Hydrosulphuric 
add  forms  no  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous 
salts  containing  any  of  the  stronger  acids.  In  a  neutral  solution 
of  the  acetate,  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  formed  after  some 
time ;  hut  not  if  the  solution  contains  free  acetic  acid.  Sul- 
phide  of  ammonium  forms  in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous 
salts  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphide  of  man. 
gauese,  insoluble  in  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but 
readily  soluble  in  acids.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns 
brown  on  the  surface,  from  oxidation.  The  least  trace  of  iron 
or  cobalt  colours  it  black.  Ferroajanide  of  potassium  forms 
in  neutral  solutions  of  manganous  salts  a  white  precipitate, 
having  a  tinge  of  red,  and  soluble  in  free  acids.  Ferricyanide 
of  potassium  forms  a  reddish  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
acids.  Manganous  salts,  and  indeed  all  compounds  of  man* 
gauese,  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  form  an  amethyat-coloured  bead  contaiuing 
manganoso-manganic  oxide,  which  becomes  colourless  in  the 
inner  flarae  by  reduction  of  that  oxide  to  the  protoxide.  This 
character  distingiushes  manganese  from  all  other  metals.  The 
minutest  trace  of  manganese  is  discovered  by  heating  the 
solution  with  a  little  bioxide  of  lead  and  nitric  acid,  when  a 
red  tint  appears  due  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid 
{W.  Crum).  An  equally  delicate  reaction  is  obtained  in  the 
dry  way  by  beating  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  man- 
ganese with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platinum  foil  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame.  The  smallest  trace  of  manganese  is  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  green  manganate  of  soda.  The  delicacy 
of  the  reaction  may  be  increased  by  adding  a  little  nitre  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Protosulpkide  iff  manganese  may  be  procured  in  the  dry 
way,   by   heating   a  mixture  of  bioxide  of  manganese   and 
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I  sulphur.     Sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  green  powder 

■  remains,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  disengagement  of 
I  hydrosulphuric  acid.     The  same  compound  is  ohtained  in  the 

■  hamid  way,  when  acetate  of  manganese  is  decomposed  hy 
I  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  any  manganous  salt  precipitated  by  an 
I  alkaline  sulphide.     Protosulphatc  of  manganese,  decoraiwsed 

■  hy  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  yields  an  oxisulphidc.  A  crystal- 
I  line  sulphide  is  obtained  hy  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphide 

of  carbon  over  hydrated  mangauic  oside  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
tube :  the  crystals  are  iron-black  rhombic  prisms,  having  a 
tinge  of  green,  and  yielding  a  dingy  green  powder  (Viilker). 
.  Phosphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  exposing  an  intimate 

mixture  of  10  parts  of  pure  ignited  biosideof  manganese,  10 
parts  of  white-burnt  boues,  5  parts  of  white  quartz-sand,  and 
3  parts  of  ignited  lamp-black  for  an  hour  in  a  closed  Hessian 
crucible  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  cast-iron, — or  by  strongly 
igniting  10  parts  of  ignited  phosphate  of  manganese,  3  parts 
of  ignited  lamp-hlack,  and  2  parts  of  calcined  borax  in  a  cru- 
cible lined  with  charcoal.  The  product  is  a  very  brittle,  crys- 
talline regulua  of  the  colour  of  grey  cast-iron,  and  of  specific 
gravity  5'951.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  glows  when  heated 
in  contact  with  air,  and  bums  with  an  intense  light  when 
heated  with  nitre.  It  appears  to  contain  MnjP,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  MhjP  and  Mn,P,  the  latter  of  which 
compounds  is  left  behind  when  the  substance  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  former  dissolves,  with  evolution 
of  non -spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
(Wiihler). 

Prolochloride  of  manganese:  MnCI-fiHO;  63-17-l-3fior 
789-63-1-450.— This  salt  crystallises  in  thick  tables,  which  are 
oblong  and  quadrilateral,  and  of  a  rose  colour ;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  deliquescent.  The  residuary 
liquid  obtained  in  preparing  chlorine  by  dissolving  biosidc 
of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid,  consists  of  chloride  of  man- 
ganese contaminated  with  a  jjortion  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
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To  remore  the  latter  and  obtain  a  pure  chloride  of  manganese, 
the  solution  should  be  Iwiled  down  considerably  to  expel  the 
excess  of  acid,  diluted  afterwards  with  water,  and  boiled 
again  with  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  salt  precipitates  the 
whole  of  the  seaquioxide  of  iron,  forming  chloride  of  manganese 
with  its  add  (Everitt).  If  about  one  fourth  of  the  impure 
solution  of  cldonde  of  manganese  be  reserved,  and  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  manganese 
will  be  obtained  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron  from  the 
other  three-fourths  of  the  liquid,  and  applicable  to  that 
purpose  after  it  has  been  washed.  The  iron  may  likewise  be 
separated  by  ei-aporating  the  solution  of  the  impure  chloride 
to  dryness,  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness  in  a  crucible,  as 
long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  escape ;  then  leaving  it 
to  cool,  exhausting  with  lioiliug  water,  and  filtering.  The 
hydrated  chloride  of  iron  is  resolved  by  the  heat  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sesquioxide,  while  the  cldoride  of  manganese 
rentains  unaltered,  and  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  water,  all  the 
iron  remaining  behind.  Chloride  of  manganese,  when  free 
from  iron,  is  precipitated  white,  without  any  shade  of  blue,  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  retain  one  of  their 
ioor  equivalents  of  water  at  212°  (Brandes),  but  may  be  ren- 
dered anhydrous  at  a  higher  temperature.  Brandes  finds  100 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  at  5(f,  38-3 ;  at  SS',  462 ;  at  144-5°, 
55  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  A  higher  temperature,  instead 
of  increasing  the  solubility  of  this  salt,  diminishes  it.  From 
the  aqueous  solution,  chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  throw* 
down  the  black  hydrated  bioxide  of  manganese.  Hypo- 
chlorous  acid  produces  a  similar  result,  with  evolution  of  free 
chlorine.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  half  its  weight  of  the 
anhydrous  chloride  of  manganese,  and  affords,  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  a  crystalline  alcoate,  containing  two  equivalents  of 
alcohol. 

Chloride  of  manganese  forms  two  crystalline  doable  salts 
with  chloride  of  ammonium.     One  of  these,  MnCl.  NH^Cl, 
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forma  cubical  crystals,  coataining  1  equiv.  water,  according  to 
Kamnielsbei^,  and  2  eq.  according  to  Haticr.  These  crystala 
wlien  ignited  leave  mangauoso-manganic  oxide  in  microscopic 
pjTamids  reaembling  Hauaraanite.  The  other  salt,  3MnCI. 
NH+CI  +  4H0,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system  (Hantz) .  Solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  containing 
eldoridc  of  ammonium,  yields,  on  addition  of  ammonia  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  a  precipitate  of  bydrated  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide  (Otto). 

Protocyanide  of  manganese  iaobtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddish-white  precipitate,  on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium 
to  the  solution  of  a  mangauous  salt.  It  quickly  tmTis  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger 
acids,  and  dissolves  in  alkaline  cyanides. 

The  corresponding  fiuoride  of  manganese  forms,  with  fluoride 
of  silicon,  a  double  salt  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallises  in  long  regular  prisms  of  six  sides.  The  formula 
of  this  double  salt  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  2SiP3  +  3MnP-l- 
21H0. 

Carbonate  of  tnanganese  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which 
acquires  a  brown  tint  when  exposed  in  the  dry  state  at  140". 
It  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  Carbonate  of  manganese 
occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  iu  the  form  of  manganese-spar, 
but  never  in  a  state  of  pmity,  being  mixed  with  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  iron,  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  viz.  the 
rhombohedral.  Its  presence  in  spathic  carbonate  of  iron  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  why  the  latter  yields  an  iron  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Frolusu/p/iate  of  manganese ;  Manganoits  sulphate;  MnO, 
SO3  +  7H0. — A  solution  of  this  salt,  used  in  dyeing  and  en- 
tirely free  from  iron,  is  prepared  by  igniting  bioxide  of  man- 
ganese mixed  with  about  oue-tenth  of  its  weight  of  pounded 
coal  in  a  gas  retort.  The  protoxide  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  hydrochloric  acid 
towards  the  end  of  the  process ;  the  sulphate  is  evaporated  to 
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irjuesB,  and  again  heated  to  redness  in  the  gas  retort.  The  iron 
is  found  after  ignition  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  and  insoluble, 
the  pennlphate  of  iron  being  decomposed,  while  the  sulphate 
of  manganese  is  not  injured  by  the  temperature  of  ignition, 
and  remains  soluble.  The  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
bioxide  of  manganese,  previously  freed  from  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  by  boiling  with  dilute  Bulphuric  acid, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gently  ignit- 
ing the  resulting  mass  for  an  hour,  to  decompose  the  sulphates 
of  iron  and  copper  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  manganous 
sulj^ate,  which  remains  unaltered,  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crygtallising  point.  The 
K^Qtion  is  of  an  amethystine  colour,  and  does  not  crystallise 
readily.  When  cloth  is  passed  through  sulphate  of  manganese 
and  afterwards  through  acaustic  alkali,  protoxide  of  manganese 
ia  precipitated  upon  it,  and  rapidly  becomes  brown  in  the  air ; 
<»  it  ia  perosidised  at  once  by  passing  the  cloth  through  a 
s(dation  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  colour  thus  produced  is 
called  QumgancBe-brown. 

Crystallised  undei  42°,  the  sulphate  of  manganese  gives 
crystala  containing  7H0,  wtiieh  have  the  same  form  as  sul- 
phate of  iron.  The  crystaU  which  form  between  45°  and  68", 
contain  5U0,  and  are  isomorplious  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
By  a  higher  temperature,  from  68°  to  86^,  a  third  set  of  crystals 
ia  obtained,  which  contain  4110  :  their  form  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism.  The  sulphate  of  iron  and  other  siUphates  also  assume 
the  same  form  (Mitscherlicb).  This  salt  loses  3H0  at  243°, 
hat  retains  1  eq.  even  at  400°,  like  the  other  maguesian  sul- 
phates. >I.  Kuhn  RudB,  that  when  a  strong  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  mauganese  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evapo- 
rated by  heat,  a  granular  salt  is  precipitated,  which  contains 
only  one  equivalent  of  water.  This  sulphate  also  forms 
with  sulphate  of  potash  a  double  salt  containing  6(10.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  soluble,  according  to  Braudes,  in  Z  parts  of 
water  at  59^,  in  1  part  at  122° ;  but  abo\'e  the  latter  tempera- 
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I  turc,  the  salt  becomes  less  soluble.     The  tetra-liydrated  salt 

I  dissolves  ill  0883  part  of  water  at  43-3° ;  in  0-79  part  at  50" ; 

P  in  0-82  part  at  esS" ;  in  067  part  at  ^9-5° ;  and  in  1079  part 

H  at  2*1°.     Manganous  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 

I  but  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  spirit  of  the  stren^h  (rf  55 

F  per  cent. 

Hyposulphate  of  manganese ;  MnO  .  S^Oj  +  6H0.  For  tho 
preparation,  see  I.  335. — The  bioxide  of  manganese  used  in 
preparing  it  should  be  previously  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to 
dissolve  out  the  liydratcd  oxide,  aud  be  well  washed.  The  salt 
forms  rose-coloiued,  generally  indistinct,  crystals,  belonging 
to  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system  (Marignac).  The 
oxalate  of  manganese  is  a  highly  insoluble  salt.  The  acetate 
is  soluble  in  3^  parts  of  eold  water,  aud  also  in  alcohol.  Bitar- 
tratc  of  potash  dissolves  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  forms  a 
very  soluble  double  salt,  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  manganese, 
which  can  be  obtained,  although  with  difficulty,  in  regular 
crystals. 

Sesquioxide  of  majtganese ;  Manganic  oxide;  Mn,Og;  79'34 
or  991  8. — This  oxide  is  left  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black 
colour,  when  the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  is  gently  ignited. 
It  also  occurs  crystallised  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  although 
rarely;  its  density  is  4'818,  and  it  is  named  braunite  as  a 
mineral  species.  The  hydrate  of  manganic  oxide  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  in  air  of  manganous  liydrate.  Manganic 
hydrate  also  frequently  occurs  in  nature  of  a  black  colour,  both 
crystallised  and  amorphous,  and  is  often  mixed  with  the  bi- 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  constitutes  the  mineral  species  man- 
ganite,  of  which  the  density  is  43  to  4-i,  and  the  formula 
MnjOj,  HO.  ITiis  hydrate  may  l)e  artificially  prepared  by 
heating  finely  divided  bioxidc  of  manganese  with  nionohy- 
-  drated  sulphuric  acid,  decomposing  the  resulting  manganic 
sulphate  with  water,  and  washing  it  thoroughly  (Carius).  This 
oxide  coloui-s  glass  of  a  red  or  violet  tint.     The  common  riolet 
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or  purple  staiaed  glass  contains  manganic  oxide;  also  tlic 
amethyst. 

Manganic  oxide  is  a  base  isomorphoiis  witli  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid 
vithont  decomposition.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  it  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212°,  hut  docs  not  form 
a  solution.  DUute  sulphuric  acid  docs  not  dissolve  it,  either 
in  the  cold  or  when  gently  heated,  unless  manganous  oxide  is 
present,  even  in  t'ery  small  quantities,  in  which  case  a  violet 
eolation  is  formed;  hence  the  commonly  received  statement  that 
manganic  oxide  forms  a  red  solution  with  sulpliuric  acid 
(Carius).  At  somewhat  elevated  temperatures,  acids  reduce 
the  sesqnioxide  of  manganese  to  protoxide,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen. 

Mangamc  aulphale ;  MujO, ,  3  SO,. — Prepared  by  mixing 
ftnelj"  divided  bioxidc  of  manganese  (obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  which 
carbonate  of  manganese  is  suspended)  with  mouohydrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  and  gradually 
beating  the  mixture  in  an  oil-bath  to  about  27C°,  at  nhich 
pohit  the  mass  becomes  dark  green  and  more  mobile.  It  is 
then  drained  on  a  plate  of  pumice-stone  to  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  afterwards  stirred  up  in  a  warm 
basin  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  acid) ; 
agmn  drained  on  pumicc-stonc ;  and  this  treatment  repeated 
several  times :  lastly,  it  is  dried  in  the  oil-bath  at  266°,  and 
preserved  in  carefully  dried  tubes. — Manganic  sulphate  thus 
obtained  is  a  dark  green  powder  which  exhibits  no  traces  of 
crystallisation.  It  may  be  heated  to  320"  without  decompo- 
sition,  but  at  higher  temperatures  gives  off  oxygen  and  is 
reduced  to  manganous  sulphate.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  all  but  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric 
add ;  with  the  former  it  may  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boil- 
ing point  without  alteration,  but,  when  boiled  with  the  acid, 
it  dissolves  as  manganous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  oxygen. 
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Heated  with  conceutrated  nitric  acid  to  212°,  it  tui-ns  brown, 
but  resumes  its  green  colour  when  tlie  acid  is  evaporated  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature.  In  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
dissolves,  like  the  pure  sesqaioside,  forming  a  brown  solution, 
which  when  heated  gives  off  chlorine  till  all  the  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  is  reduced  to  protoxide.  Oi^anic  substances,  heated 
with  the  dry  salt,  decompose  it  with  considerable  violence. 
The  salt  absorbs  moisture  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  must  always 
be  kept  in  sealed  tubes.  Small  quantities  of  it  deliquesce  in 
a  few  seconds,  forming  a  riolet  solution, which,  however,  soon 
becomes  brown  and  turbid  from  separation  of  the  hydrated 
oxide.  Water  decomposes  the  salt  rapidly,  especially  when 
heated,  separating  the  pure  hydrated  sesquioxide.  Hence 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  hydrate  above  mentioned.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  somewhat  diluted,  decomposes  manganic  sulphate, 
converting  it  into  a  red-brown  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a 
basic  salt.*  Manganic  sulphate  forms  an  alum  with  sulphate 
of  potash  (Mitscherlich) ;  this  salt  occurs  native  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals  at  Alum  Point,  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
North  America  (L.  D.  Gale). 

Ses^uichloride  of  manganese  (Mn^Clj)  is  formed  when  the 
sesquioxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. The  solution  is  yellowish  brown  or  black,  according  to 
its  degree  of  concentration,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperatiu^,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  A  cor- 
responding aesquiflu4inde  may  be  crystallised, 

Sesguicyanide  of  manganese. — A  compound  of  this  cyanide 
is  formed,  when  manganona  acetate  is  mixed  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  excess,  then  neutralised  with  potash  and  evaporated. 
The  manganous  cyanide  then  absorbs  oxygen,  and  ia  converted 
into  hydrated  manganic  oxide  and  manganic  cyanide,  which  last 
combines  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  appears,  on  the  cooling 
of  a  concentrated  solution,  in  red  crystals,  which  dissolve  easily 
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in  water  fMitscherlich).  This  salt  is  analogous  to  red  pnis- 
siate  of  potash,  containing  manganese  instead  of  iron,  and  may, 
therefore,  he  represented  aa  containing  manganicyanogen — a 
tnangaiiicyanidt:  of  potassium,  KjtMnjCyn).  Aa  a  double 
cyanide,  its  formula  wonid  be,  SKCy.Mn^Cyj. 

B^d  oxide  of  manganese,  MnO.MojpOj,  named  by  Beraelius 
mai^anoso-nianganic  oxide,  ia  always  produced  when  any  oxide 
of  manganese  is  heated  strongly  in  air.  It  is  a  double 
oxide,  being  a  compound  of  single  equivalents  of  protoxide  and 
bioxide  of  manganese.  It  forms  the  mineral  Hausmanite, 
which  diflers  from  manganite  in  having  manganous  oxide  in 
place  of  water.  Its  density  is  1-722.  Berthier  finds  that 
stroDg  nitric  acid  dissolves  out  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
fmta  the  red  oxide,  and  leaves  a  remarkable  hydrate  of  the 
bioxide,  of  which  the  formula  is  4MnOj+  HO, 

Bioxide  or  Peroxide  of  manganese;  Black  oxide  ofmanga- 
nae;  MnO,;  -13-67  or  545-9.— Tliis  is  the  well-known  ore  of 
maoganese  employed  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  and  chlorine- 
It  generally  occurs  massive,  of  an  earthy  appearance,  and  con- 
taminated with  various  substances,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
nlica,  and  carbonate  of  lime;  but  sometimes  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture, consisting  of  small  prisms  radiating  from  a  common 
centre.  Its  density  varies  from  4'819  to  494 ;  as  a  mineral 
species  it  has  been  named  pyrolumte*  Another  important 
variety  of  this  ore,  known  as  wad,  is  essentially  a  hydrate, 
oontaining,  according  to  Dr.  Turner,  1  cq.  of  water  to  2  eq.  of 
peroxide.  Ahydrated  bioxide,  consisting  of  single  equivalents 
of  Ha  constituents,  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  protosalts  of 
manganese  with  chloride  of  lime ;  and  the  same  compound 
Ksolta  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acids  of  manganese,  when 
dilated  with  water  or  an  acid.  It  is  possible  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  oxide  should  be  doubled,  and  that   its   proper 
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formula  is  Mn^O^,  corresponding  with  peroxide  of  chlorine, 

Bioxide  of  manganese  loses  one-fourth  of  its  oxygeu  at  a 
low  red  heat,  and  is  changed  into  sesquioxide ;  at  a  bright  red 
heat  it  loses  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  red  oxide,  the  condition 
intowhiehall  the  oxides  of  manganese  pass  when  ignited  strongly 
in  the  open  air.  The  bioxide  does  not  unite  either  with 
acids  or  with  alkalies.  Wlicn  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  ityields 
oxygen  gas  and  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide.  In  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  with  gentle  digestion,  evolving  chlorine  gaa, 
and  forming  protochloride  of  manganese  (page  6).  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts  for  preparing  chlorine,  and  also  to 
preserve  glass  colourless  by  its  oxidating  action.  In  the  last 
application,  it  is  added  to  the  vitreous  materials  in  a  relatively 
small  proportion,  and  becomes  protoxide,  which  is  not  a  colour- 
ing oxide,  while  as  sesquioxide  it  would  stain  glass  purple. 
At  the  same  time  it  destroys  carlMnaceous  matter,  and  converts 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  colours  glass  green,  into  sesquioxide, 
which  is  less  injurious. 

The  mineral  varcicite  was  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Fhillips 
among  some  ores  of  manganese  from  Hartsliill  in  Warwick- 
shire. It  is  distinguished  from  the  bioxide  by  being  much 
harder,  ha*-ing  more  of  a  lamellated  structure,  and  by  yielding 
water  freely  when  heated  to  redness.  Its  density  is  4-531. 
It  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  1  eq.  of  sesquioxide,  and  2 
eq.  of  bioxide  with  1  eq.  of  water  (Dr.  Turner) ;  its  formula 
is,  therefore,  Mn,Oj .  Mn,0^  -|-  HO. 


VALUATION    OP   BIOXIDE    OP   MANGANESE. 

The  numerous  applications  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese 
depending  upon  the  oxygen  which  they  can  furnish,  render 
it  important  to  have  the  means  of  easily  and  expeditiously 
estimating  their  value  for  such  purposes.  The  value  of 
these  oxides  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
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which  they  produce  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  chlorine  can  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  protosulplmte 
of  iron  which  it  oxidisea.  Of  pure  bioxide  of  manganese 
437  parts  (1  eq.)  produce  355  parts  of  chlorine,  which  oxi- 
dise 278  parts  (2  eq.)  of  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron. 
Hence  50  grains  of  bioxide  of  manganese  yield  chlorine  suffi- 
cient to  oxidise  31 7  grains  (more  exactly,  316-5  grs.)  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron. 

50  grains  of  the  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  to  t^ 
examined  are  weighed  out,  and  also  any  known  quantity,  not 
less  than  317  grains,  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  em- 
ployed in  chlorimetry.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  thrown 
into  a  flafJc  containing  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  strong  hydrochloric 
wid,  diluted  with  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  gradually  added  in  small 
quantities  to  the  acid,  so  as  to  absorb  the  chlorine  as  it  is 
evolved ;  and  the  addition  of  that  salt  continued,  till  the  liquid, 
after  being  heated,  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  red  prussiatc 
of  potash,  and  has  no  smell  of  chlorine,  which  are  iniUcations 
that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  present  in  excess.  Ey 
weighing  what  remains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  quantity 
added  is  ascertained  ;  say  m  grains.  If  the  whole  manganese 
were  bioxide,  it  would  require  317  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  that  quantity  would,  therefore,  indicate  100  per  cent,  of 
bioxide  in  the  specimen ;  but  if  a  portion  of  the  manganese 
only  is  bioxide,  it  will  consume  a  proportionally  smaller 
qnantity  of  the  sulphate,  which  quantity  will  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  bioxide,  by  the  proportion :  as  317  ;  100  ::  tii: 
per-centage  required.  The  per-eentage  of  bioxide  of  man- 
ganese is  thus  obtained  by  multiplying  the  nimiber  of  grains 
of  sulphate  of  iron  oxidised  by  0317.  It  also  follows  that 
the  per-centagc  of  chlorine  which  the  same  specimen  of  man- 
ganese would  afford,  ia  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  oxidised  by  0'2588. 

Another  mode  of  estimation  is  to  pass  the  chlorine  gas, 
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obtained  by  heating  tlie  manganese  iu  a  flask  with  lijdro- 
chlorie  acid,  into  a  solution  of  sulpliurous  acid,  quite  free 
from  sulphuric  (it  should  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium) ;  the  chlorine  converts  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric.  The  hquid  is  then  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  after  which  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  thrown  on 
a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Tlie  116'64  gr., 
or  1  eq.  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  correspond  to  43'7  gr.,  or  1  eq. 
of  bioxide  of  manganese. 

The  vaJue  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese  may  also  be 
estimated  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxalic  acid. 
The  disengaged  chlorine  then  converts  the  oxalic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid, —  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  representing  1  eq.  of 
chlorine,  and  therefore  1  eq.  of  bioxide  of  manganese :  J^^ 
C^HO^  +  CI  =  2C0a  +  HCl.  W 

A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  determination  is  a  small 
light  glass  flask  (fig.  1),  of  3  or  4  oz. 
capacity,  ha\-iug  a  lipped  edge,  and 
fitted  with  a  perforated  cork.  A  piece 
of  tube,  about  3  inches  long,  drawn 
out  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb 
water,  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  small 
cork  and  a  bent  tube  to  the  mouth  of 
the  flask.  A  short  tube  closed  at  one 
cud,  and  small  enough  to  go  into  the  flask,  is  used  to 
contain  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Fifty  grains  of  the  mineral, 
in  the  state  of  very  fine  powder,  are  introduced  into  the 
flaak,  together  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cold  wafer,  and 
100  grains  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  tube,  as  shown 
in  the  figure :  50  grains  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  are  then 
added,  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  fitted  on,  and  the  whole 
quickly  weighed.     The  flask  is  then  tilted  so  as  to  allow  the 
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bTdrochloric  acid  to  flow  out  of  the  tube,  and  come  iu 
contact  with  the  mixture  of  manganese  and  oxalic  acid,  and 
a  gentle  heat  applied  to  determine  the  action.  Carbonic  acid 
is  then  erolved,  and  escapes  through  the  chloride  of  calcium 
tube.  To  eipel  the  last  portions  of  carbouic  acid,  the  liqidd 
most  be  ultimately  heated  till  it  boils ;  after  which  it  is  left 
to  cool,  and  weighed :  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid.  Now,  as  4307,  the  equivalent  of  bioxide 
of  manganese,  is  nearly  double  that  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  22,  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  apparatus  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  quantity  of  real  bioxide  iu  the  50  grains  of 
the  saoiplc.     [For  other  methods,  see  Appendbt.] 

To  obtain  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  sample 
of  manganese,  it  is  not  sufBcient  to  know  the  per-centage  of 
real  bioxide  in  it,  —  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  it  is  capable  of  j-ielding,  —  but  we  must 
also  know  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  must  be 
consumed  for  evoh-ing  this  chlorine.  If  the  sample  consists 
of  pure  bioxide,  half  the  acid  used  wdl  give  up  its  chlorine; 
if  it  be  pure  sojquioxidc,  only  a  third  of  the  acid  will  l>e 
changed  into  chlorine.  The  quantity  of  acid  required  will 
therefore  be  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former  in 
the  ratio  of  3  :  3.  Lastly,  if  the  oxide  contains  lime,  baryta, 
OT  oxide  of  iron,  these  bases  will  neutralise  a  portion  of  the 
acid  without  supplying  any  chlorine.  To  determine  the  ex- 
penditure of  acid,  a  known  weight  of  the  oxide  is  heated  with 
a  known  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  given  strength,  the 
chlorine  being  suffered  to  escape,  but  the  hydrochloric  acid 
which  would  otherwise  escape  undecomposcd  being  collected 
in  a  small  receiver  moistened  on  the  inside.  When  the  action 
is  orer,  the  acid  thus  condensed  is  added  to  that  in  the  flask, 
the  whole  diluted  with  water,  and  the  quantity  of  free  acid 
detcarmined  by  adding  a  graduated  alkaline  solution,  till  the 
precipitate  which  forms  no  longer  redissolves  on  agitation. 
The  quantity  of  free  add  thus  determined  is  then  to  be  de- 
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ducted  from  the  original  quantity,  and  tlie  difference  gives  the 
quantity  consumed. 

Manganic  acid;  MnOjj  51-67  or  645  9. — When  bioxide 
of  manganese  is  strongly  ignited  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potash  in  eiccas,  manganic  acid  is  formed,  under  the  influence 
of  the  alkali,  together  with  a  lower  oside  of  manganese. 
Ignition  in  open  vessels,  or  wiili  an  admixture  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  increases  the  production  of  the  acid,  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  which  then  occurs.  The  product  has  long  been 
known  as  mineral  chameleon,  from  the  property  of  its  solu- 
tion, which  is  green  at  first,  to  pass  rapidly  through  several 
shades  of  colour.  But  a  more  convenient  process  for  pre- 
paring manganate  of  potash  is  that  recommeuded  by  Dr. 
Gregory.  He  mixes  intimately  4  parts  of  bioxide  of  man- 
ganese in  fine  powder  with  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
adds  them  to  5  pai-te  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  The  mixtiure  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
powdered,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  but 
not  fused,  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  ignited  mass,  digested  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  forms  a  deep  green  solution  of 
the  alkaline  manganate,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of 
the  same  colour  by  evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  air-pump.  Zwenger,  by  igniting  bioxide  of  man- 
ganese with  3  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution  in  vacuo,  obtained  reddish-brown  crj-stals  containing 
KO.MnOj.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  became  dull  and 
dark  green.  The  mangauates  were  discovered  by  Mitscher- 
lich  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  and  cliromates.  It 
has  not  yet  been  foimd  possible  to  isolate  manganic  acid.  Its 
salts  in  solution  readily  undergo  decomposition,  unless  an 
excess  of  alkali  is  present ;  aud  are  also  destroyed  by  contact 
of  organic  matter,  such  as  paper. 

Permanganic  octrf,  Mn^O,  ;  1I1-34  or  1391-8.— When  the 
green  solution  of  manganate  of  potash,  prepared  as  above 
directed,  is  diluted  with  boiling  water,  hydrated  bioxide  of 
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manganese  rabsidee,  and  tbe  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  pink 
or  violet  colour.  The  maDganic  acid  is  resolved  into  bioxide 
of  manganese  and  hypermanganic  acid : 

SMnOg  =  MnOa  +  Mn,0,. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  shoidd  be  rapidly  concentrated, 
without  contact  of  organic  matter,  and  allowed  to  crystallize, 
A  better  process  for  obtaining  this  salt  is  to  mit  ]  part  of 
bioxide  of  manganese,  in  very  fine  powder,  with  1  part  of 
chlorate  of  potash ;  introduce  this  mijcture  into  a  solution  of 
It  part  of  caustic  potash  in  tlie  smallest  possible  quaiitit}' 
of  water ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  daring  which  process  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manganate  of  potash  is  formed ;  then 
heat  the  mixture  slowly  to  dull  redness ;  boil  the  product  in 
water ;  filter  through  asbestos,  and  concentrate  by  evapora- 
tion :  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  permanganate  of  potash 
in  crystals.  It  may  be  purified  by  solution  iu  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boUing  water,  and  recrystalliaation.  Tlie  crystals  are 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almost  black,  and  soluble  in  sixteen 
times  their  weight  of  cold  water ;  they  were  found  by  Mitscher- 
lich  to  be  isomorpbous  with  perchlorate  of  potash ;  they  dis- 
solve in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°  (RegnauJt).  The  perman- 
ganates give  out  oxygen  when  heated,  and  are  reconverted 
into  mangauates.  Their  solutions  have  a  rich  purple  colour, 
and  are  so  stable  that  they  may  be  boiled,  if  concentrated. 
A  small  portion  of  a  i)ermanganate  imparts  a  purple  colour  to 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  to  a 
^ute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  the  liquid  changes 
colour,  assuming  first  a  violet,  and  afterwards  an  emerald- 
green  tint.  The  permanganate  is  in  fact  converted  into 
manganate,  a  double  quantity  of  potash  liaving  entered  into 
combination  with  the  acid : 

KO.MnaO.  +  KO=2(KO.Mn03)  -^  O. 
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The  oxygen  thus  liberated  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 
This  transformation  is  due  to  the  great  baaic  power  of  the 
potash.  Acids  produce  the  contrary  effect,  that  is  to  aay, 
they  convert  manganates  into  permanganates. 

The  insoluble  manganate  of  baryta  may  be  formed  by 
ftising  bioxide  of  manganese  witli  nitrate  of  baryta ;  and 
when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  decompoaed  by  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  affords  free  permanganic 
acid.  In  Mitscherlich's  experiments,  the  free  acid  appeared 
to  be  a  body  not  more  stable  than  bioxide  of  hydrogen, 
being  decomposed  between  86'  and  104",  with  escape  of 
oxygen  gas  and  precipitation  of  hydrated  bioxide  of  man- 
ganese. It  bleached  powerfully,  and  was  rapidly  destroyed 
by  all  kinds  of  organic  matter,  M.  Hiincfeld,  on  the  other 
hand,  obtained  permanganic  acid  in  a  state  in  which  it  could 
be  preserved,  evaporated,  redisaolved,  &c.  He  washed  the 
manganate  of  baryta  with  hot  water,  by  which  it  is  resolved 
into  bioxide  of  manganese  and  permanganate  of  baryta,  and 
then  added  to  it  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exactly 
necessary  to  neutralise  the  baryta.  Tlie  liberated  perman- 
ganic acid  was  dissolved  out,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  by  a 
second  solution  and  evaporation,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
reddish-brown  mass,  crystalline  and  radiated,  which  eshibited 
the  lustre  of  indigo  at  some  points  and  was  entirely  soluble 
in  water.  When  dry  permanganic  acid  was  fused  in  a  retort 
with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  distilled  at  a 
higher  temperature,  an  acicular  sublimate  of  a  crimson  red 
colour  was  obtained,  which  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of 
permanganic  and  sulphuric  acids.  {Benelius'a  Traite,  i.  522.) 
When  monohydratcil  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  a  some- 
what considerable  quantity  of  crystallised  permanganate  of 
potash,  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  great  evolution  of  heat, 
red  flames  bursting  out,  oxygen  being  evolved,  aod  manganic 
oxide  set  free  in  dark-brown  flakes  and  slireds  like  spider- 
lines.     The  red  flames  seem  to  sliow  that  pGrmanganic 
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ia  gaseous  at  the  high  temperature  produced  by  the  reaction. 
(WiiUeT.) 

Perchloride  of  manganese,  MujCl,,  is  a  greenish  yellow 
gas,  which  condenses  at  0°  F.  into  a  liquid  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour.  This  liquid  difFiises  purple  fumes,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  Iiydrochloric  and  permanganic  acids,  by  the 
decomposition  of  tlie  moisture  of  the  air.  It  was  formed  by 
Dumas  by  dissohing  manganatc  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
pouring  the  solution  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  adding  by 
degrees  small  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium, 
completely  freed  fiora  water  by  fusion.  The  perchloride  of 
manganese  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between  the  liberated 
hypermanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 

MujOj  +  7HCl  =  MnaCl7  +  7H0. 

A  corresponding  perfiuoride  of  manganese  was  formed  by 
Wiihler  by  distilling,  in  a  platinum  retort,  a  mixture  of 
manganate  of  potash  and  fluor-spar  in  powder,  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  which  likewise 
produces  purple  fumes  in  damp  air. 

homorpkous  relations  of  manganese.  —  There  is  no  other 
element  whose  compounds  enter  into  so  many  isomorphous 
groups,  and  connect  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  elements  by 
the  tie  of  isomorphism,  as  manganese.  The  salts  of  its  prot- 
oxide  are  strictly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  magnesia  and 
its  class;  so  that  manganese  belongs  to  and  represents  the 
magnesian  family  of  elements.  The  same  metal  connects 
the  sulphur  family  with  the  magnesian,  by  the  isomorphism 
of  the  sulphates  and  manganates ;  and,  therefore,  sulphur,  se- 
lenium, and  tellurium  are  thus  allied  to  the  magnesian  metals. 
An  equally  interesting  relation  is  that  of  permanganic  with 
perchloric  acid,  and  the  isomorphism,  which  it  establishes,  of 
2  equivalents  of  manganese  with  1  equivalent  of  chlorine, 
and  the  other  members  of  its  family. 
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FROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALa. 
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I  The  usual  method  of  precipitating  manganese  from  the  so- 

I  lution  of  a  mEknganouB  salt,  is  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  at  a 

r  boiling  heat.     The  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese  is 

then  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  calcined  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  manganoso-manganic 
oxide,  MdjO^,  containing  72'11  per  cent,  of  manganese.  If 
the  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  it  mnst  be  evaporated  after  mixing  it  with  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  soluble  salts  dissolved  out  of  the 
residue  by  water. 

Manganese  is  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  latter 
precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  sulphide  is 
washed  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium ;  then  rcdissolved  ia  acid ;  and  the  manganese 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

From  barium  and  strontium,  manganese  is  easily  separated 
hymeanaof  sulphate  of  soda,  which  throwsdown  the  barytaand 
Btrontia  as  sulphates ;  also  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  From 
lime  and  manganese  it  is  separated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
which,  if  the  solution  lie  sufficiently  dilute,  precipitates  the 
manganese  alone  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  The  separation 
from  lime  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammo* 
nia,  after  the  addition  of  cljoride  of  ammonium  to  keep  the 
manganese  in  solution. 

From  alumina  and  glucina,  manganese,  if  in  small  or  mode- 
rate quantity  only,  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  solution 
with  potash  in  an  open  vessel.  The  manganese  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  scsqiiioxide,  while  the  alumina  and 
glucina  are  dissolved  by  the  potash.  If,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  manganese  be  considerable,  this  method  cannot  be 
used,  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  carries  down  with  it 
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considenble  quantities  of  alumina  and  glucina.  In  this  case^ 
the  liquid  must  be  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  the  almnina 
and  gladna  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate^  how- 
eyer^  always  contains  small  quantities  of  manganese^  which 
must  be  separated  by  subsequent  treatment  with  potash. 


SECTION    II. 

IRON. 

Eg.  28  or  850;  Fe  {ferrum). 


The  most  remarkable  of  the  metals;  the  production  of  whichj 
from  the  numerous  and  important  applications  it  possesses, 
appears  to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  cirilisation. 
Meteoric  masses  of  iron,  often  so  pure  as  to  be  malleable^  are 
found  widely  although  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  and  probably  first  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  this  metal.  Of  the  occurrence  of  metallic  iron  as  a  terres- 
trial mineral  in  situ,  the  best  established  instances  are  the 
species  of  native  iron  which  accompanies  the  Uralian  platinum, 
and  a  thin  vein  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  observed  in 
chlorite  slate,  near  Canaan  in  the  United  States.  In  a  state  of 
combination,  iron  is  extensively  diffused^  being  found  in  small 
quantity  in  the  soil,  and  in  most  minerals^  and  as  sulphide, 
oxide,  and  carbonate,  in  quantities  which  afibrd  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  the  metal  and  its  preparations,  for  economical 
purposes* 

Iron  difibrs  from  all  other  metals  in  two  points,  which 
greatly  affect  the  methods  of  reducing  it.  Its  particles  agglu- 
tinate at  a  full  red  heat,  although  the  pure  metal  is  nearly 
infiisible.  The  oxides  of  iron,  which  are  easily  reduced  by 
combustible  matter,  thus  yield  in  the  frunace  a  spongy  metallic 
mass,  which  may  admit  of  being  compacted  by  subsequent 
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beating  and  hammering,  if  the  oxide  has  originally  been  free 
from  earthy  and  other  foreign  matter.  Sucli  probably  was 
everywhere  the  earliest  mode  of  treating  the  ores  of  iron,  and 
we  find  it  still  followed  among  rude  nations.  But  iron  is  also 
singular  in  forming,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  fusible 
compound  with  carbon  (cast  iron),  the  production  of  which 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  every  thing  extra- 
neous in  the  ore,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  only  method  of  extract- 
ing iron  extensively  practised. 

The  ore. of  iron  most  abundant  in  the  primary  formations 
is  the  black  oxide  or  magnetic  ore,  which  affords  the  most 
celebrated  and  valuable  irons  of  Sweden  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  but  of  which  the  application  is  greatly  circumscribed 
from  its  not  being  associated  with  coal.  In  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  red  and  brown  hematite,  occur  occasionally  in 
considerable  qiiantity,  often  massive,  renifonn,  and  quite  pure, 
at  other  times  pulverulent  and  mixed  with  clay.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  England  in  the  last  condition,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  more  common  ore. 
The  crystallised  carbonate  of  iron,  or  spathic  iron,  is  smelted  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  gives  an  iron  often  remark- 
able for  a  large  proportion  of  manganese.  The  celebrated 
iron  of  Elba  is  derived  from  specular  or  oligistic  iron,  a 
cr}'8tallised  sesquioxide.  But  the  consumption  of  all  these 
ores  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  clay  iron- 
stone of  the  coal  measures.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  clay  and 
carlwnatea  of  lime,  magnesia,  &c. ;  it  is  often  called  the  argil- 
laceous carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  a  sedimentary  rock  wholly 
without  crystallisation,  resembling  a  dark-coloured  limestone, 
but  of  higher  density,  from  2'936  to  3471,  and  not  effer- 
vescing so  strongly  in  an  acid.  It  occurs  in  strata,  beds,  or 
bands,  as  they  are  also  named,  from  S  to  10  or  14  inches  in 
thickness,   alternating  with   beds  of  coal,  clay,  bituminous 
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Bcliist,  and  often  limestone.  The  proportion  of  iron  in  thia 
ore  varies  considerably,  but  averages  about  30  per  cent.,  and 
after  it  baa  been  calcined,  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
about  40  per  cent,* 

BUELTIN-O    CLAY    IKON-STOFfE. 

The   blast    furnace,   in  vhich   the  ore  is   reduced,   is  of 
the  form  represented  below,  40  to  65  feet  in  height,  with 
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an  interior  diameter  of  from  14  to  17  feet  at  the  widest 
part.  The  cavity  of  tlie  furnace  is  entirely  filled  with  fuel 
and  the  other  materials,  which  arc  continuously  suppbed  &om 
an  opening  near  the  top;  and  the  combustion  muntained 
by  air  thrown  in  at  two  or  more  openings,  called  tuyeres,  near 
the  bottom,  under  a  pressure  of  about  6  inches  of  mercury, 
from  a  blowing  apparatus,  so  as  to  maintain  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  furnace  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition.  When  the 
air  to  support  the  combustion  has  attained  a  temperature  of 
600°  or  700°,  by  passing  through  heated  iron  tubes,  before 
it  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  raw  coal  may  be  used  as  the 
fuel ;  but  with  cold  air,  the  coal  must  be  previously  charred 
to  expel  its  volatile  matter,  and  converted  into  coke,  other- 
wise the  heat  produced  by  its  combustion  is  insufficient. 
With  the  ore  and  fuel,  a  third  aubatance  is  added,  generally 
limestone,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form  a  fuaiblc  compound 
with  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore ;  it  is,  therefore,  called  a 
fitu:.  Two  liquid  products  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  namely,  a  glass  composed  of  the  flux  in  combination 
with  the  earthy  impurities  of  the  ore,  which  when  drawn  off 
forms  a  solid  slag,  and  the  carbide  of  iron,  or  meta),  which  is 
the  heavier  of  the  two.  It  may  be  drawn  from  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Clark,  in  1833,  on  the  working  of  the  Scotch 
blast  furnaces,  under  the  hot  blast,  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  materials,  including  air,  and  product  of  cast 
iron,  are  as  follows* : — 

Weight. 

Coal 5 

Roasted  iron-stone  ....         5 

Limestone 1 

Air 11 

Average  product  of  cast  iron  .         .         2 

U.  Berthier,  in  liia  Traili  da  ataii  par  la  Bait  ihht,  ii,  2S2,  a  vork  whidi  !■ 
intduable  for  the  motBllargic  student,  and  Mitcbcll'i  Practical  Aiiafiiig,  8ro. 
•  Edinborgti  PhU.  Tram.  to).  13, 
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The  uldmate  fixed  products  are  the  elag  and  carburet  of 
iron,  but  the  formation  of  these  is  preceded  by  several  in- 
teresting changes  which  the  ore  successively  undergoes  in  the 
course  of  its  descent  in  the  bimace.  A  portion  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  certainly  rednced  to  tbe  metaUic  state,  soon  after 
iw  introdnction,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  by  carbonic 
oxide  and  volatile  combustible  matter;  but  the  reduced  metal 
does  Dot  then  fitse.  A  large  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
most  combine  also,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  silica  and 
alnmiDa  present  in  the  ore,  which  act  as  acids,  and  a  glass 
be  finmed,  the  oxide  of  iron  in  which  is  scarcely  reducible  by 
carbon.  But  this  injurious  effect  of  the  acid  earths  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  lime  of  the  dux,  which,  being  a  more  powerful 
base  than  oxide  of  iron,  liberates  that  oxide  from  the  glass 
vhen  the  proportions  of  the  materials  introduced  into  the 
fomace  are  properly  adjusted,  and  neutralises  the  silica ;  so 
that  the  slag  erentnally  becomes  a  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  whole  oxide  of 
iron  comes  thus  to  be  exposed  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
roUtile  combustible,  and  consequently  the  whole  iron  is  pro- 
bably, at  one  time,  in  the  condition  of  pure  or  malleable  iron. 
Bot  when  the  metal  descends  somewhat  farther  in  the  fiu"- 
nace,  it  attains  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  tbe  coke  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  fuses 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  form  of  carburet  of  iron.  It  has  not 
yet,  however,  attained  ite  ultimate  condition.  "When  it  reaches, 
in  its  descent,  the  region  of  the  furnace  where  the  heat  ia 
most  intense,  its  carbon  reacts  on  the  silica,  alumina,  lim^ 
and  other  alkaline  oxides  contained  in  the  fluid  slag  with 
which  it  is  aceompanied,  reducing  portions  of  silicon,  alumi- 
nnm,  calcium,  and  other  alkaline  metals,  which  combine  with 
the  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  replaced  by  silicon  and 
metallic  bases  is  generally  found  to  be  greater  in  iron  pre- 
pared by  the  hot  ^au  by  the  cold  blast,  owing,  it  is  preanmed, 
to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  furnace  with  the  hot  blast. 
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The  introduction  of  air  already  heated  to  support  the  com- 
bustion of  the  blast  furnace,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  J,  B.  Neilson,  haa  greatly  reduced  the  proportion  of 
coal  required  to  smelt  a  given  weight  of  ore,  enabling  the 
iron-master,  indeed,  to  effect  a  saving  of  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  coai  where  it  is  of  a  bituminous  quality.  The 
air  is  heated  between  the  blowing  apparatus  and  the  furnace, 
by  being  made  to  circulate  tlirough  a  set  of  arched  tubes  of 
moderate  diameter,  heated  by  a  lire  beneath  them.  The  air 
can  be  heated  in  this  manner  to  low  redness,  or  to  near  1000°, 
but  there  is  found  to  be  no  proportional  advantage  in  raising 
its  temperature  much  above  the  melting  point  of  lead  (612°), 
which  is  already  higher  than  the  point  at  which  charcoaL 
inflames.  Considering  the  great  weight  of  air  that  enters  the 
furnace,  the  temperature  of  that  material  must  greatly  affect 
the  whole  temperature  of  the  furnace,  particularly  of  the  lower 
part,  where  the  air  is  admitted,  and  which  part  it  ia  desirable 
should  be  hottest.  Now  a  certain  elevated  temperature  ia 
required  for  the  proper  smelting  of  the  ore,  and,  unless  attained 
in  the  iumace,  the  fuel  is  consumed  to  no  purpose.  The 
removal  of  the  negative  influence  of  the  low  temperature  of 
the  air,  appears  to  permit  the  heat  to  rise  to  the  proper  point, 
which  otherwise  is  attained  with  difficidty  and  by  a  wasteful 
consumption  of  fuel.  Professor  Reich,  of  Freiberg,  has  ob- 
«  served  that  heating  the  air  likewise  alters  the  relative  tem- 
peratures of  different  parts  of  the  furnace,  depressing  in  par- 
ticular, and  bringing  nearer  the  tuyeres,  the  zone  of  highest 
temperature.  The  admixture  of  steam  with  the  air  has,  he 
finds,  precisely  the  opposite  effect,  elevating  tlie  zone  of 
highest  temperature  in  the  furnace ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
hot  blast  may  be  exactly  neutralised  by  mixing  steam  with 
the  hot  air. 

Cast  iron.  —  The  fused  metal  is  run  into  channels  formed 
in  sand,  and  thus  cast  into  ingots  or  pigs,  as  they  are  calledi 
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Cast  iron  is  an  exceedingly  variable  mistore  of  reduced  sub- 
Btances,  of  which  tbe  pnncipal  ia  iron  combined  with  carbon. 
The  theoretical  constitution  to  which  that  variety  of  it,  moat 
definite  in  its  composition,  approaches,  is  the  following ;  — • 
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4  equivalents  of  iron 
1  eqoivalent  of  carbon 
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The  difference  in  appearance  and  quality  of  the  varieties  of 
cast  iron  is  not  well  accounted  for  by  their  composition.  The 
gr^  or  mottled  cast  iron,  forming  the  quabties  Nob.  1  and  2, 
presents  a  fracture  composed  of  small  crystals,  is  easily  cut  by 
the  file,  and  is  preferred  for  castings.  It  is  generally  anp- 
poaed  that  a  portion  of  uncombined  carbon  is  difiiised  through 
the  iron  of  these  qualities,  in  the  form  of  graphite.  No.  3, 
or  white  cast  iron,  is  more  homogeneous;  its  fracture  exhibits 
cr]rstalline  plates,  like  that  of  antimony,  and  is  nearly  white; 
it  is  esceedingly  hard  and  brittle. 

Malleable  iron. — Tbe  great  proportion  of  east  iron  manu- 
factured is  afterwards  refined,  or  converted  into  bar  or 
maUeable  iron.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  conversion  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  Wbere  coal  or  coke  is  used,  as 
in  this  country,  the  process  consists  of  two  stagea.  In  the 
fint,  which  is  called  refining,  the  pig-iron  is  heated  in  contact 
with  tbe  fuel  in  small  low  furnaces  called  refineries,  while  air 
is  blown  mer  its  surface  by  means  of  tuyeres.  The  effect  of 
this  operation  is  to  deprive  the  iron  of  a  great  portion  of  tbe 
carbon  and  nearly  all  the  silicon  associated  with  it.  The 
metal  thus  far  purified  is  run  out  into  a  trench,  and  suddenly 
cooled  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it.  It  then  forms  a 
greyish-white  very  brittle  mass,  blistered  on  the  surface.     In 
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ite  it  u  called  fine  mefal  It  is  then  rcadr  for  the 
and  prmcipal  oper&tian,  called  the  puddhng  process, 
vhid)  oonsuts  in  heating  masses  of  the  itod  inth  a  certain 
acceaa  of  air  in  a  kind  of  rei  erberatory  fomace,  called  the 
paddhng  furnace,  of  which  Fig  3  represents  a  \crtical  sec- 
tion Thi8  fumatc  has  four  doors,  two  of  which,  F  and  G, 
serve  for  the  introduction  of  fuel  to  the  grate,  the  chai^ 
of  metnl  is  introduced  at  E;  and  D  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  a  long  poker  or  spatula,  with  which  the  metal  is  stirred 
ahout.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace  has  an  aperture  B  at 
the  back,  for  removing  the  slag.  The  furuace  having  been 
brought  to  a  bright  red  heat,  about  four  or  five  himdred- 
weigbt  of  fine  metal  is  introduced,  together  with  one  hun- 
dred-weight of  rich  scoriae  or  forge  cinders  (scale-oxide). 
Tlie  metal  then  fuses,  and  in  this  state  the  workman  stirs 
it  about  with  the  poker,  so  aa  to  csposc  every  part  to  the 
flame.  The  carbon  is  tlius  gradually  burnt  out,  partly  by 
the  direct  action  of  oxygen  in  the  6ame,  and  partly  by 
cementatiou  with  the  oxide  of  iron ;  and  the  metal  becomes 
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lc«s  ^ible,  and  thick  and  tenacious,  so  tliat  it  sticks  together, 
and  ia  easily  formed  into  foor  or  five  large  balls,  called 
blooms.  In  this  condition  it  is  removed  by  tongs,  com- 
pressed into  a  cylindrical  form  by  a  few  blows  of  a  loaded 
hammer,  and  quickly  converted  into  a  bar,  by  pressing  it 
between  grooved  rollers.  The  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  further 
increased  by  welding  several  bars  together;  a  faggot  of  bars 
is  brought  to  a  white  heat  in  an  oblong  furnace,  and  then 
extended  between  the  grooved  rollers  into  a  single  bar. 

The  texture  of  malleable  iron  is  fibrous.  Although  tlie 
purest  commercial  form  of  the  metal,  it  still  contains  about 
one-half  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  traces  of  silicon  and  other 
metals. 

Pure  iron  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  introducing  into  a 
Heauan  crucible  4  parts  of  iron  wire  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  1  part  of  black  oxide  of  iron;  placing  above  these  a 
mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  iu  the 
proportions  used  for  glass-making ;  covering  the  crucible  with 
a  (dosely  fitting  lid ;  and  exposing  it  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. A  button  of  pure  metal  is  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of 
carbon  and  silicon  in  the  iron  having  been  removed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide.    (Mitscherlich.) 

Steel, — Only  the  best  quahties  of  malleable  iron,  those 
prepared  from  a  pure  ore,  and  reduc^  by  means  of  charcoal, 
such  as  the  Swedish  iron,  arc  converted  into  steel.  An  iron 
box  is  filled  with  flat  bars  of  auch  iron  and  charcoal  powder, 
in  alternate  layers,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  forty-eight 
hours,  or  longer.  The  surface  of  the  bars  is  found  after- 
wards to  be  blistered,  and  they  have  absorbed  from  1'3  to 
r75  per  cent,  of  carbon.  This  is  tlie  process  of  cementa^ 
tiou.  It  is  known  that  iron  can  be  converted  into  steel 
without  being  in  actual  contact  with  charcoal,  provided  the 
iron  and  charcoal  are  in  a  close  vessel  together,  and  oxygen 
be  present,  the  carbon  reaching  the  surface  of  the  metal  in 
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the  form  of  carbonic  oxide  gaa.  The  iron  becomes  harder  by 
this  change,  and  more  fiiaible,  but  can  still  be  hammered 
into  shape,  and  cut  vith  a  file.  *  The  property  in  which  steel 
differs  most  from  soft  iron,  is  the  capacity  it  has  acquired  of 
becoming  excessively  hard  and  clastic,  when  heated  to  red- 
ness and  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water  or  oil. 
This  hardness  makes  steel  invaluable  for  files,  knives,  and  all 
kinds  of  cutting  instruments.  But  the  steel,  when  hardened 
in  the  manner  described,  is  harder  than  is  required  for  most 
of  its  applications,  and  also  very  brittle.  Any  portion  of  its 
original  softness  can  be  restored  to  the  steel  by  heating  it  up 
to  particular  temperatures, — which  are  judged  of  by  the 
colour  of  the  film  of  oxide  upon  its  surface,  which  passes  from 
pale  yellow  at  about  430",  through  straw  yellow,  brown  yellow, 
and  red  purple  into  a  deep  blue  at  580",  —  and  allowing  the 
steel  afterwards  to  cool  slowly.  Articles  of  steel  are  tempered 
in  this  manner. 

A  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  converting  crude  or 
pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  and  steel,  without  the  aid  of  fuel, 
has  lately  been  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Bessemer.  This  process 
consists  in  causing  cold  air  to  bubble  through  the  liquid  iron ; 
under  which  cu-cumstances  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  removing  it  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  generating  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  irou  in 
the  liquid  state  without  external  heating,  and  to  sustain  the 
action  till  the  whole,  or  any  required  pro])ortion,  of  the  car- 
bon is  burnt  away.  As  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  metal 
diminishes,  part  of  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  iron,  con- 
Terting  it  into  an  oxide,  which,  at  the  very  high  tem- 
perature then  existing  in  the  vessel,  melts,  and  forms  a 
powerful  solvent  for  the  earthy  bases  associated  with  the  iron. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  the  whole  of  the  crude  iron 
ia  said  to  be  converted  into  cast  atcel  of  ordinary  quality. 
By  continuing  the  ptoccss,  the  steel  thus  formed  is  gradually 
deprived  of  its  small  remaining  portion  of  carbon,  and  passes 
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wMWJwini^'  fiom  hard  to  soft  sted^  steely  iron^  and  ulti- 
matdy  to  yery  soft  iron.* 

Properties  of  mm. — Inm  ia  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and 
admits  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  remarkably  malleable,  parti- 
cularly at  a  high  temperature,  and  of  great  tenacity.  Its 
mean  density  is  7*7,  which  is  increased  by  fusion  to  7*8439. 
liHien  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  a  red  heat,  its  particles 
often  form  large  cabic  or  octohedral  crystals,  and  the  metal 
becomes  brittle.  Malleable  iron  softens  before  entering  into 
fusion,  and  in  this  state  it  can  be  welded,  or  two  pieces 
united  by  hammering  them  together.  The  point  of  fusion  of 
cast  iron  is  3479° ;  that  of  malleable  iron  is  much  higher. 
Cast-iron  expands  in  becoming  solid,  and  therefore  takes 
the  impression  of  a  mould  with  exactness.  Iron  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet  at  all  temperatures  under  an  orange-red  heat. 
It  is  then  itself  magnetic  by  induction,  but  immediately  loses 
its  polarity,  if  pure,  when  withdrawn  from  the  magnet.  If 
it  contains  carbon,  as  steel  and  cast  iron,  it  is  affected  less 
strongly,  but  more  durably,  by  the  proximity  of  a  magnet, 
becoming  then  permanently  magnetic.  Among  the  native 
compounds  of  iron,  the  black  oxide,  which  forms  the  load- 
stone, and  the  corresponding  sulphide,  are  those  which  share 
this  property  with  the  metal  in  the  highest  degree.  A  steel 
magnet  loses  its  polarity  at  the  boiling  point  of  almond  oil ;  a 
loadstone,  just  below  visible  ignition  (Faraday). 

Iron  reduced  from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  heat  imder 
redness,  forms  a  spongy  mass,  which,  when  exposed  to  air, 
takes  fire  spontaneously  at  the  usual  temperature,  oxide  of 
iron  being  reproduced  (Magnus).  But  iron,  in  mass,  appears 
to  undei^  no  change  in  dry  air,  and  to  be  incapable  of  decom- 
posing pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.     Nor  docs  it 

*  Chemical  Gazette,  1856.  p.  336. 
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appear  to  be  aeted  upon  by  oxygen  ftnil  water  together ;  but'] 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  causes  the  iron  t 
be  rapidly  oxidated,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  | 
ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
appears  to  be  first  prfxluced,  but  tliat  compound  gradually 
passes  into  the  hydratcd  scsqiiioxide,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved.  The  rust  of  iron  always  contains  ammonia, 
probably  absorbed  from  the  air ;  the  native  oxides  of  iron  alao 
contain  ammonia.  Iron  remains  bright  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies  ajid  in  Ume-watcr,  which  appear  to  protect  it  from 
oxidation ;  but  neutral,  and  more  particularly  acid  salts, 
have  the  opposite  effect.  ITic  coiToaion  of  iron  under  water 
appears,  in  general,  to  be  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  a  subsalt  of  that  metal  with  excess  of  oxide, 
the  acid  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  saline  matter  in  so- 
lution. Articles  of  iron  may  be  completely  defended  from 
the  injury  occasioned  in  this  way,  by  contact  with  the  more 
positive  metal  zinc,  as  in  galvanized  iron  (I.,  257),  while 
the  protecting  metal  itself  wastes  away  very  8h)wly.  Cast 
iron  is  converted  into  a  species  of  graphite  by  many  years' 
immersion  in  sea-water,  the  greater  part  of  the  irau  Ijeiug 
dissolved  while  the  carbon  remains.*  In  o])en  air,  iron  bnms 
at  a  high  temperatiu*  with  vivacity,  and  its  sni-faee  becomes 
covered  with  a  fused  oxide,  which  forms  smithy  ashes.  Iron 
also  decomposes  steam  at  a.  red  heat,  and  the  same  oxide 
is  formed  as  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal  in  air,  namely, 
the  magnetic  or  black  oxide,  FeO.Fc^Oj. 

Iron  dissolves  readily  in  diluted  acids,  by  substitution  for 
hydrogen,  which  is  evolved  as  gas.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts 
violently  upon  iron,  yielding  oxygen  to  it,  and  undergoing 
decomposition.     But  the  relations  of  iron  to  that  acid  when 


'  Ur.  Mallet  has  collected  mueli  iiifonriBtioii  rcapecling  tbo 
T)n,  in  hU  First  Heport  to  the  British  AEsociolion,  on  tlie  nclio 
iter  water  upon  cut  and  wrouglit  trun,  1H3E). 
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slightly  diluted  are  exceedingly  singular;   they  have  been 
particularly  studied  by  Professor  Schonbein. 

Passive  condition  of  iron. — Pure  malleable  iron^  such  as  a 
piece  of  clean  stocking  wire^  usually  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  of 
sp-  gr.  1'8  to  1*35,  with  eflTervescence ;  but  it  may  be  thrown 
into  a  condition  in  which  it  is  said  by  Schonbein  to  be  passive, 
as  it  is  no  longer  dissolved  by  that  acid^  and  may  be  preserved 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  change  : — 1.  By  oxidating 
the  extremity  of  the  wire  slightly,  by  holding  it  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  after  it  is  cool  dipping  it 
gradually  in  the  nitric  acid,  introducing  the  oxidated  end  first. 
2.  By  dipping  the  extremity  of  the  wire  once  or  twice  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  washing  it  with  water.  3.  By  placing 
a  platinum  wire  first  in  the  acid,  and  then  introducing  the 
iron  wire,  preserving  it  in  contact  with  the  former,  which  may 
afterwards  be  withdrawn.  4.  A  fresh  iron  wire  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  into  the  nitric  acid,  in  contact  with 
a  wire  already  passive ;  this  may  render  passive  a  third  wire^ 
and  so  on.  5.  By  making  the  wire  the  positive  pole  or  zincoid 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  introducing  it  after  the  negative  pole  or 
chloroid  has  been  placed  in  the  acid.  Oxygen  gas  is  then 
evolved  firom  the  surface  of  the  iron  wire,  without  combining 
with  it,  as  if  the  wire  were  of  platinimi.  As  the  passive  state 
can  be  communicated  by  contact  of  passive  iron,  so  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  contact  with  active  iron  (or  zinc)  undergoing,  at 
the  moment,  solution  in  the  acid.  If  passive  iron  be  made  a 
negative  pole  (chlorous)  in  nitric  acid,  it  also  ceases  to  resist 
solution.  The  indiflference  to  chemical  action  exhibited  by 
iron  when  passive,  is  not  confined  to  nitric  acid  of  the  density 
mentioned,  but  extends  to  various  saline  solutions  which  are 
usually  acted  upon  by  iron.  An  indifierence  to  nitric  acid  of 
the  same  kind  can  also  be  acquired  by  other  metals  as  well  as 
iron^  particularly  by  bismuth  (Dr.  Andrews),  but  in  a  much  less 
degree.  To  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon  various 
theories  have  been  proposed.     Schonbein  and  Wetzlar  attri- 
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bute  it  to  a  peculiar  electro-dynaniic  condition  of  the  surTace 
of  the  metal,  similar  to  that  of  the  platinum  in  Grove's  gas 
battery  (I.  268 — 270),  JIoussou  attributes  it  to  a  coating  of 
tutrouB  acid.  By  others  again  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  peculiar 
antagonism  between  two  forces  acting  BimultaneouBly  on  the 
metal,  the  one  tending  to  oxidate  it  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric 
acid,  the  other  to  cause  it  to  take  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the 
nitrate  of  water,  just  as  when  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,* 
But  perhaps  the  raoat  probable  explanation  is  that  which  attri- 
butes the  passive  condition  of  iron  to  the  formation  on  its  sur- 
face of  a  thin  film  of  anliydrona  ferric  oxide,  similar  to  specular 
iron.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  iron  which  has 
been  ignited,  aud  is  therefore  completely  covered  with  black 
oxide,  exhibits  the  same  characters,  excepting  that,  from  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  coating,  the  passive  state  is  more 
complete.  It  may  also  be  obser\'ed,  that  iron  becomes  passive 
only  in  liquids  which  give  up  oxygen,  aud  that  in  the  voltaic 
circuit  it  becomes  passive  precisely  under  the  circumstanees 
in  which  it  is  exposed  to  oxidation,  i.  e.  when  it  is  made  the 
zincoid  or  positive  pole,  aud  that  it  becomes  active  again  when 
made  the  negative  pole,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  oxide  is 
reduced.  The  same  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  that 
iron  rendered  passive  in  nitric  acid  immediately  begins  to  dia- 
solve  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  .  ^m 

FROTOCOMPOVNDB   O?    IBON  ;     FERROttB    COUFOITNDS.  ^| 

Protoxide  of  iron,  Ferrmu  oxide ;  FeO ;  36  or  450.  —  Iron  ^M 
appears  to  admit  of  three  degrees  of  oxidation,  the  protoxide 

•  Dr.  Andrawa  indeed  conoludw  from  olncrTation,  that  the  ordhiarr 
cbcmical  action  of  a  lijdrated  BPJd  upon  the  metah  which  diwol»»  in  it,  is  in 
genoral  diminiBhed,  wben  t!io  acid  i>  concentratcJ,  by  the  voIIbip  uaocinlioa 
of  these  metala  with  lucb  nictali  a>  gold,  platinum,  kc. ;  while,  ou  tlie  eon- 
teary,  it  ii  increaaed  when  the  acid  ia  dilulcd.— Traiu.  of  the  Royal  Iridi  ■ 
Aeaimaj,  1838 ;  or,  Becquerel,  coL  r.  pt.  2,  p.  187.  |^| 
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and  sesqnioxide^  wUch  are  botli  basic  and  correspond  respec- 
tively  with  manganous  and  manganic  oxide,  and  ferric  acid. 
The  protoxide  is  not  easily  obtained  in  a  dry  state,  from  the 
aridity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen.  The  purest  anhydrous 
protoxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate  out  of  contact  of 
air;  but  even  this,  according  to  Liebig,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  metallic  iron.  The  protoxide  exists  in  the  sulphate 
and  other  salts  of  iron,  formed  when  the  metal  dissolves  in  an 
add  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  have  a  green  colour.  Potash  or 
9oda  added  to  them  throws  down  the  protoxide  as  a  white 
hydrate,  which  becomes  black  on  boiling,  from  loss  of  water. 
The  colour  of  the  white  precipitate  changes  by  exposure  to 
air,  to  grey,  then  to  green,  bluish  black,  and  finally  to  an 
ochrey  red,  when  it  is  entirely  sesquioxide.  Ammonia  exer- 
cises a  similar  action,  but  does  not  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  oxide,  because  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  the  ammoniacal 
salt  produced.  Alkaline  carbonates  form  a  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  white  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  of 
a  dirty  green,  and  undergoes  the  same  subsequent  changes 
firom  oxidation.  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid^  the  sulphide  of  iron  being  dissolved  by  strong 
acids,  but  give  a  black  sulphide  with  solutions  of  alkaline  sul- 
phides. They  give  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  which  gradually  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  when 
exposed  to  air ;  with  the  ferricyanide,  a  precipitate  which  is 
at  once  of  an  intense  blue,  being  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Prussian  blue.  The  infusion  of  gall-nuts  does  not  affiect  a 
solution  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  when  completely  free  from 
sesquioxide. 

Protosulphide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness,  in 
a  covered  crucible,  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  crude  sulphur, 
in  the  projwrtion  of  7  of  the  former  to  4  of  the  latter.  It 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  with  evolution  of 
hydroeulphuric  add  gas  (I.  420.). 
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A  suhsulphide  of  iron,  Fc^S,  appeal's  to  be  formed  when  i 
sulphate  of  iion  is  reduced  by  hydrogen,  one-half  of  the  s 
phur  coming  ofl'  in  tlie  form  of  sulphurous  acid.     This  b 
sulphide  is  analogous  to  the  subsulphidca  of  copper  and  lead, 
■which  crystalliae  in  octahedrons. 

Protochloride  of  iron  crystallises  with  4110,  and  is  very 
soluble.  Like  all  soluble  ferrous  salts,  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  gives  a  green  solution,  and  has  a  great  avidity  for 
oxygen. 

Protiodide  of  iron  is  formed  when  iodine  is  digested  with 
water  and  iron  wire,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  and  is  obtained 
as  a  crystalline  mass  by  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  was 
introduced  into  medical  use  by  Dr.  A,  T.  Thomson.  A  piece 
of  iron  wire  ia  placed  in  the  solution  of  this  salt  to  presence  it 
from  oxidising.  Tlie  protiodide  of  iron  dissolves  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  iodine,  without  becoming  periodide,  as  the  excess 
of  iodine  may  be  precipitated  by  starch. 

Protocyanidf  of  iron  C^NFe  or  FeCy,  is  as  difficult  to 
obtain  aa  the  protoxide  of  iron.  \Mien  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  appears, 
which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  cyanide,  and  forms 
the  ferrocyanide  of  iratassiiun  (1.,  529.).  A  grey  powder  re- 
mains on  distilling  the  ferrocj-anide  of  ammonium  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  and  a  white  insoluble  substance  on  digesting  recently 
precipitated  pnissian  blue  in  Bulphiyetted  hydrogen  water, 
contained  in  a  well-stopped  phial ;  these  products,  although 
they  differ  considerably  in  properties,  have  both  been  looked 
upon  as  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  compound  is  also  obtained 
as  a  white  deposit  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid,  lI^FcCyg-  The  same  solution  heated  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury  forms  cyanide  of  raercuiy  and  white  proto- 
cyanide of  iron.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  cy- 
anide is  its  tendency  to  eorabiue  with  other  cyanides  of  all 
classes,  and  to  form  double  ej'anides,  or  to  enter  as  a  con- 
stituent into  the  salt-radicals  ferrocyanogcn  and  ferricyaaogen, 
CyaFe  and  CyeFe,. 
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Hydroferrocyanic  add;  HjFeCya  or  2HCy,FcCy.  This 
compound  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Porrett.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric 
add,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  tartaric  acid^  or  ferrocyanide  of  lead  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol^  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  cubes  or  four- 
sided  prisms,  or  sometimes  in  tetrahedrons.  When  dry,  it 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  alteration  in  close 
vessels;  but  is  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  air  with 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  formation  of  prussian  blue. 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid  unites  with  most  salifiable  bases, 
forming  the  salts  called  ferroofanideSy  whose  general  formula 
is  M^FeCy^,  the  symbol  M  denoting  a  metal.  The  ferro- 
cyanides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  magnesium,  dissolve  readily  in  water ;  the 
rest  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
copper  and  uranium  salts,  are  very  highly  coloured.  Ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  has  been  already  described  (I.  529.). 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  iron ;  ILYe^fly^  =  (I^Fc), 
(CVjFe). — ^The  bluish- wliite  precipitate  which  falls  on  testing 
a  protosalt  of  iron  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  e.g,,  with  the  protochloride : 

KjFeCya  +  FeCl  =  KCl  +  KFe^Cya. 

It  is  also  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  wliite  crystalline  salt 
(mixed  with  bisulphate  of  potash),  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid : 

2K2FeCy3  +  6S03+6IIO=3(KO,HO,2S03)  +3HCy  hKFe2Cy3. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue. 
It  then  affords  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  water,  and  after 
all  soluble  salts  are  removed,  a  compound  remains,  which 
Liebig  names  the  boMC  sesquiferrocyanide  of  iron,  and  repre- 
sents by  the  formula  Fe4.3(Cy3Fe)  +  Fe203,  corresponding, 
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ss  will  be  seen  hereafter,  nith  1  eq.  of  pnissian  blue  +  1  eq. 
of  scsquioside  of  iron.      This  basic  compound  is  dissolved 
entirel}'  by  continued  trashing,  and  atTorda  a  beautiful  deep  blue 
solution.     The  addition  of  any  salt  causes  the  separation  of 
this  compound.     Its  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryneas  I 
without  decomposition.     The  white  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  I 
potassium  likewise   turns  blue  when  treated   with  chlorint*- J 
water   or  nitric    acid,    being  thereby   converted  into  ferri- J 
cyanide  of  iron  and  potaBsium  (KFc^Cyg), 

2KFcaCy3  +  CI  =  KFe^Cys  +  KCl. 

This  latter  compound,  which  when  dry  la  of  a  beautiful, 
violet  colour,  may  lie  regarded  as  ferricyanidc  of  potassium 
KjFe^Cys,  in  which  2  eq.  of  potassium  are  replaced  by  iroB' 
(Williamson). 

Fn-riryanide  of  irrm,  TumbulPt  bhw ;  Fe3(Cy6Fea).  — This 
is  the  beautiful  blue  precipitate  which  falls  on  adding  the 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potash)  to  a  proto* 
salt  of  iron.  It  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  3  eq.  of  iron, 
for  the  3  cq.  of  potassium  of  the  latter  salt  (I.  530).  Tha 
same  blue  precipitate  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  a  proto-, 
salt  of  iron  a  mixture  of  yellow  pnissiate  of  potash,  chloride 
of  soda,  and  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  tint  of  this  blue 
lighter  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  prussian  blue.  It 
occasionally  nsetl  by  the  calico-printer,  who  mixes  it  with' 
permuriate  of  tin,  and  prints  the  mixture,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  soluble,  upon  Turkey-red  cloth,  raiting  the  blue 
colour  afterwards  by  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  containing  an  excess  of  lime.  Tlie  chief 
object  of  that  operation  is  indeed  diSercnt,  namely,  to  dis- 
charge the  red  and  produce  white  patterns,  when;  tartaric 
ncid  is  pniitetl  upon  the  cloth ;  but  it  lias  also  the  effect  io- 
cidentally  of  precipitating  the  blue  pigment  and  peroxide  of 
tin  tt^'thcr  on  the  elotli,  by  neutralising  the  acid  of  the  prs»; 
muriate  of  Ud.    This  blue  is  believed  to  reebt  the  action  oC| 
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alkalies  longer  than  ordinary  pnissian  blue.  It  is  diatin- 
goished  from  prussian  blue  by  yielding,  when  treated  with 
caustic  potash  or  carlwuate  of  potash,  a  sohition  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  residue  of  ferroao-ferric  oxide  : 

SFejCye  +  4K0  =  ZK^FeCyg  +  FegO^; 

whereas  prussian  blue  treated  in  the  same  manner  yields 
ferric  oxide  (Williamson). 

Carbonate  of  iron  is  obtained  on  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  a  white  or  grecnisli-wbite  pre- 
cipitate, which  may  be  washeti  and  preserved  in  a  humid  con- 
dition in  a  close  vessel,  but  cannot  be  dried  without  losing 
carbonic  acid  and  becoming  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  soluble, 
like  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  exists 
under  that  form  in  most  natural  chalybeatcs.  Carbonate  of 
iron  occurs  also  crystallised  in  the  rhombohedral  form  of  cale- 
spar,  forming  the  mineral  spathic  iron,  which  generally  con- 
tains portions  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  man- 
ganese. It  is  generally  of  a  cream  colour  or  black,  and  its 
density  rarely  exceeds  38.  This  anhydrous  carbonate  docs 
not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  also 
the  basis  of  day  iron-stone.  There  is  no  carbonate  of  the 
sesquioxide. 

Prologulphate  ^  iron,  Ferrous  sulphate,  Green  vitriol,  Cop- 
pers; FeO.SOj,  HO  +  enO;  76  +  63  or  950  +  787-5.— 
Tliis  salt  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  iron  in  sulphuric  acid 
dilnted  with  4  or  5  times  its  hulk  of  water,  filtering  the  solu- 
tion while  hot,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise.  But  the 
lai^e  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  consumed  in  the  arts  are 
prepared  simultaneously  with  alum,  by  the  oxidation  of  iron 
I^tea  (I.  606). 

The  commercial  salt  forms  large  crystals,  derived  from  an 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  which  effloresce  slightly  in  dry  air, 
and,  when  at  all  damp,  absorb  oxygen  and  become  of  a  rusty 


red  colour ;  lieiice  the  origin  of  tJie  French  term  couperose  \ 
applied  to  this  salt,  and  corrupted  in  our  language  into  cop* 
peras.  If  tliese  ci-ystalB  be  cmshed  and  deprived  of  all  bjgro- 
inetric  moisture  by  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  cotton 
cloth  or  filter  paper,  they  may  afterwards  be  preserved  in  a 
bottle  without  any  change  from  oxidation.  Of  the  7HO  which 
sulphate  of  iron  contains,  it  loses  6H0  iit  238°,  but  retains  1  eq. 
even  at  535°,  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  perfectly  anhy- 
drous, with  proper  caution,  without  any  appreciable  loss  of 
acid.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  also  obtained  in  very  small 
crystalline  srales  by  immersing  the  hydrated  crystals  in 
strong  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool. 
The  salt  was  observed  by  Mitscbcrlich  to  crj-stallise  at  176°, 
with  4H0,  in  a  right  rhombic  prism,  like  the  corresponding 
sulphate  of  manganese.  '\Mien  its  solution  containing  an  excesa 
of  acid  is  evaporated  by  iieat,  a  saline  crust  is  de^sited, 
which,  according  to  Kuhn,  contains  3110.  The  sulphate  of 
iron  appears  to  form  neither  acid  nor  basic  salts.  One  part 
of  coppcraa  requires  to  dissolve  it,  the  follonHng  quantities 
of  water,  at  the  particular  temperatures  indicated  above 
each  quantity,  accoi-ding  to  the  obsenations  of  Brandes  and 
Finihaber:- — 

50°       59"     rB-a"   lOOl"  111-"     llOO"  183-2°    194°    212° 
1-64     1-43     0-87     0-66      014      0-38      037     0-27     0-30 

Ferrous  sulphate  midergoea  decomposition  at  a  red  heat, 
changing  into  ferric  snlpliate,  and  leaies,  after  all  the  acid 
is  expelled,  the  red  sesquioxide  known  as  colcothar.  This 
sul)>hate,  like  all  the  raagncsian  snljiliatrs,  forms  with  sul- 
phate of  potash  a  double  salt  containing  RIIO.  A  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  absorbs  nitric  oxide,  and  becomes  qiutc 
black ;  according  to  Pcligot,  it  takes  up  the  gaa  in  the  pro- 
portion of  9  parts  to  100  anhydrous  salt,  or  one-fourth  of  an 
equivalent  (I.,  3t2). 

Proloui/rn/e  of  iron,    Firniis  nitrate,  mny   be  foimcd  by 
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dissolving  the  protosulpliide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid;  the 
solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  pale  green,  very  soluhle 
crystals.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  decomposed  near 
the  boiling  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitric  acid  and  copious  pre- 
cipitation of  a  ferric  subnitrate.  Iron  turnings  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  form  the  same  salt,  without  evolution  of  gas, 
the  water  and  acid  bdng  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  ammonia,  at  the  same  time  that  they  oxidate  the 
iron. 

Pratoaceiaie  of  iron,  Ferrous  acetate,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  or  its  sulphide  in  acetic  acid.  It  forms 
small  green  prisms  which  decompose  very  readily  in  the  air. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  iron,  Potassto-ferrous  tartrate,  is 
prepared  by  boUing  bitartrate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight 
of  iron  turnings  and  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  a  white,  granular,  sparingly  soluble  salt  formed 
which  blackens  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  is 
used  medicinally.  The  iron  of  this  salt  is  not  precipitated  by 
hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash. 


SESQUICOMPOUXDS   OF   IRON;    FERRIC    COMPOUNDS. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron ;  Peroxide  of  iron  ;  Ferric  oxide,  80  or 
1000. — Occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature  :  1.  as  oUgistic  or 
specular  iron,  in  crystals  derived  from  a  rhombohedron  very 
near  the  cube,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  metallic  black  and 
higlily  iridescent.  Their  powder  is  red ;  their  density,  from 
5'01  to  5*22.  This  oxide  forms  the  celebrated  Elba  ore. — 
2.  As  red  hematite^  in  fibrous,  mammillated,  or  kidney-shaped 
masses,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  very  hard,  and  of  sp.  gr.  from  4*8 
to  5*0.  This  mineral  when  cut  forms  the  burnishers  of  blood- 
stone.— 8.  also  in  combination  with  water,  as  brown  hematite, 
which  is  much  more  abundantly  difiused  than  the  anhydrous 
sesquioxide,  the  granular  variety  supplying,  according  to  M. 
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Bertliier,  more  than  tliree-iburtha  of  the  iron-furnaces  in 
France.  Its  density  is  3'922;  ita  powder  is  hrown  with  a 
shade  of  yellow,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  acid,  which  the 
anhydrous  sesquioxide  doea  not.  From  analyses  by  Dr. 
Thomson  and  M.  Bertliier,  this  mineral  appears  to  unite  with 
1  eq.  of  water,  aa  HO.Fc^Oj,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide 
ofiroii,  FeO.Fe^Oj.  The  hydratedaesquioxide  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  of  which  it  retains  the  form,  contains 

1  eq. of  water,  or  lO'Sl  percent.,  and  that  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  3  eq.  of  water,  or  14'71  per  cent.,  to 

2  eq.  of  sesquioxide  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrbuch,  IL  23,  I&IO). 
The  hydrate  is  the  yellow  eolouring  matter  of  clay,  and  with. 
sihca  and  clay  it  forms  the  several  varieties  of  ochre. 

When  metallic  iron  is  oxidated  gradually  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  there  forms  around  it  a  light  precipitate  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow  colour,  which,  according  to  BerzeUus,  is  a  ferric 
hydrate,  and  of  which  thcempirieaJ  formula  is2re30j+3HO, 
the  usual  composition  of  brown  hematite.  When  iron  is 
oxidated  in  deep  water,  it  is  converted,  according  to  E.  Davy, 
into  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  ia  poBsibly  formed  by  cemen- 
tation from  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  Tlie  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide is  also  obtained,  by  precipitation  from  ferric  salts,  by 
ammonia  and  by  hydrated  or  carbonated  alkali ;  but  never 
pure,  as  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  alkali  is  added,  a  aiib- 
salt  containing  aeid  is  precipitated ;  and  when  the  alkali  is 
added  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  goes  down  in  combination 
with  the  oxide,  and  cannot  lie  entirely  removed  by  washing. 
When  ammonia  ia  used,  the  water  and  exccaa  of  the  precipi- 
tant may  lie  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  pure  sesquioxide 
obtained.  The  latter  is  not  magnetic,  and  after  ignition  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  acids.  When  ignited  strongly,  it 
loses  oxygen  and  becomes  magnetic. 

Ferric  oxide  and  ita  compounds  are  strictly  isomorphous 
with  alumina  and  the  compounds  of  that  earth,  and  remark- 
ably analogous  to  them  in  properties.     It  is  a  weak  base, 
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of  which  the  salts  have  a  strong  acid  reaction^  and  are 
deocmipoeed  by  all  the  magnesian  carbonates^  as  well  as  hj 
ibe  magnesian  oxides  themselves.  The  solutions  of  its  salts, 
which  are  neutral  in  composition^  have  generally  a  yellow  tint ; 
bat  they  are  all  capable,  when  rather  concentrated,  of  dissolv- 
ing a  great  excess  of  ferric  oxide,  and  then  become  red.  Very 
dilate  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  ferric  oxide  are  decom* 
posed  by  ebullition,  and  the  oxide  entirely  precipitated,  the 
acid  of  the  salt  then  uniting  with  water  as  a  base  (Scheerer). 

Iron  is  most  conveniently  distinguished  by  tests,  or  pre- 
cipitated for  quantitative  estimation,  when  in  the  state 
of  sesquioidde.  The  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  usually 
oxidised  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  through  it,  or 
by  adding  to  it,  at  the  boiling  point,  nitric  acid,  in  small 
quantities,  so  long  as  effervescence  is  occasioned  from  the 
escape  of  nitric  oxide.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw 
down  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  fTy- 
drosulphuric  acid  converts  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  into  a  proto- 
salt,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
throws  down  prussian  blue,  but  the  ferricyauide  has  no 
effect  upon  ferric  salts  beyond  slightly  changing  the  colour 
of  the  solution.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  deep 
wine-red  solution  with  ferric  salts,  which  becomes  perfectly 
colourless  when  considerably  diluted  with  water,  provided 
the  iron  salt  is  not  in  great  excess.  Infusion  of  galUnuts 
XNToduoes  a  bluish-black  precipitate  —  the  basis  of  common 
writing  ink. 

A  remarkable  insoluble  modification  of  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide is  produced  by  boiling  the  ordinary  hydrate  (precipitated 
from  the  chloride  by  ammonia)  in  water  for  7  or  8  hours. 
The  colour  then  changes  from  ochre-yellow  to  brick-red,  and 
the  hydrate  thus  altered  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  strong  boil- 
ing nitric  acid,  and  but  very  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
acetic  acid,  or  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves, 
forming  a  red  liquid,  which  is  dear  by  transmitted  but  turbid 
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by  reflectL'd  tight ;  is  precipitated  by  the  smallest  quantity  of 
an  alkali-salt  or  a  sulphate ;  and  on  addition  of  strong  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  aci<l,  j-ields  a  red  granular  precipitate  which 
re-dis9olvc8  on  diluting  the  liquid  with  water.  The  modified 
hydrate  docs  not  form  prussiau  blue  with  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
taaaium  and  acetic  acid.  It  appears  to  be  Fe203.HO,  the 
ordinary  precipitated  hydrate,  after  drying  in  vacuo,  being 
aPe^Oa-SHO.  This  insoluble  liydrate  is  likewise  precipi- 
tated when  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  hydrate  in  acetic  acid  is 
rapidly  boiled.  The  same  solution,  if  kept  for  some  time  at 
212°  in  a  close  vessel,  becomes  lij^ht  in  colour,  no  longer 
forma  prussian  blue  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  exhibits 
any  deepening  of  colour  on  addition  of  a  aulphocyanide ; 
strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  or  a  trace  of  an  alkali-salt, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  throws  down  all  the  ferric  oxide  in  the  form 
of  the  insobiblc  hydrate,*  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
ferric  hy(b-ate  becomes  crystalline  and  less  soluble  by  long 
immersion  in  water,  and  by  exposure  to  a  low  temperature, 

Black  or  mar/netic  o.Ttde  of  iron,  Ferroso-fcrric  oxide, 
FeO.FcjOj,  an  important  ore  of  iron,  is  a  compound  of  the 
two  oxides.  It  crystallises  in  regular  oetohedrons.  In  thia 
compound,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  replaced  by  alu- 
mina and  by  oxide  of  chromium,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  by 
oxide  of  zinc,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  with- 
out change  of  form.  It  was  produced  artificially,  by  Liebig 
and  Wilhler,  by  mixing  the  dry  protochloride  of  irou  with 
an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  calcining  the  mixture  in  a 
crucible,  and  treating  the  mass  with  water.  The  double 
oxide  tlien  remains  as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be  washed 
and  dried  nitliout  further  oxidation.  The  same  chemists,  l)y 
dissolving  the  black  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  preci- 
pitating by  ammonia,  obtained  a  hydrate  of  the  double  oxide. 
It  was  attracted  by  the  mi^Tict,  even  when  in  the  state  of  a 
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flooculent  precipitate  suspended  in  water.  When  ignited  and 
anhydronsy  this  double  oxide  is  much  more  magnetic  than 
iron  itself. 

Scale-ojnde,  6FeO .  FcjOg.  —  When  iron  is  heated  to 
redness  in  contact  with  air^  two  layers  of  scale-oxide  are 
formed^  which  may  be  easily  separated.  The  inner  layer, 
wiiich  has  the  composition  just  given,  is  blackish  grey,  porous, 
brittle,  and  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  outer  layer  con- 
tains a  lai^er  proportion  of  ferric  oxide ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
iron-black  colour,  dense,  brittle,  yields  a  black  powder,  and  is 
more  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet  than  the  inner  layer. 
The  proportion  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  outer  layer  is  between 
32  and  37  per  cent.,  and  on  the  very  surface  as  much  as 
52'8  per  cent.  (Mosander).  The  specific  gravity  of  the  scale- 
oxide  is  5*48  (Boullay). 

Sesqumilphide  of  iron,  or  Ferric  sulphide,  FcjS^,  corre- 
sponding with  the  sesquioxide,  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a 
solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  solution 
of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  latter  being  preserved  in  excess. 
At  a  low  red  heat,  it  loses  2-9ths  of  its  sulphur,  and  becomes 
magnetic  pyrites.  The  common  yellow  iron  pyrites  is  the 
bisulphide  of  iron.  It  crystallises  in  cubes  or  other  forms  of 
the  r^nlar  system;  its  density  is  4*981.  It  may  be  formed 
artificially  by  mixing  the  protosulphide  with  half  its  weight 
of  sulphur,  and  distilling  in  a  retort  at  a  temperature  short  of 
redness.  The  metallic  sulphide  combines  with  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  equal  to  that  which  it  already  possesses,  and  forms  a 
bulky  powder  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre, 
upon  which  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  no  action. 
This  sulphide  appears  to  be  of  a  stable  nature,  but  the  lower 
sulphides  of  iron  oxidate,  when  moistened,  with  great  avidity. 
Stromeyer  found  the  native  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron  to  con- 
sist of  100  parts  of  iron  combined  with  68  of  sulphur;  and 
the  sulphide  left  on  distilling  iron  with  sulphur  at  a  high 
temperature,  to  be  of  the  same  composition.     It  may  be 
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■riewed  as  SFeS.FeaSj  (Berzeliua),  It  is  said  to  be  tli» 
compound  which  is  almost  always  formed  nheti  sulphide  at 
iron  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manuer. 

Sesquicfiloride  of  iron.  Ferric  chloride,  Fe,  CI3,  is  formed 
when  iron  ia  burned  in  an  excess  of  chlorine.  It  is  volatile 
at  a  red  heat.  Its  solution,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydratcd  aeaquioside  of  iron  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  When  greatly  concentrated,  the 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  yields,  sometimes  orange- 
yellow  crystalline  needles,  radiating  from  a  centre,  which  are 
FcjClg  +  12H0,  at  other  times,  large  dark  yellowish-red 
crystals,  Fe,  CI3  +  5HO.  Mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  affords  t}cautifid  ruby-red  octohedral 
crystals,  consisting  of  2  eq.  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
1  eq.  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  2  eq.  of  water,  Fcj  Clj. 
2NH,C1  h  2H0.  Of  this  water,  the  double  salt  loses  1 
eq.  at  150°,  and  the  other  when  dried  above  300"  (Graham). 
There  is  asimilar  double  salt,  containing  chloride  of  potasaiuin, 
but  not  so  easily  formed.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  ia  soluble 
both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  was 
found  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips  to  dissolve  not  less  than  4  eq.  (^ 
fireahly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  becoming  deep  red  and 
opaque. 

Sesqui-iodide  of  iron  ia  formed  in  similar  circumstances  to 
the  preceding  seaquichloride. 

Sesquici/anide  of  iron.  Feme  cyanide,  Fe^Cyg,  is  unknown 
in  the  pure  state.  A  solution  of  it,  which  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  potash  of  the  red 
prussiate  by  fluoride  of  sihcon.  It  forms  a  numerous  class  of 
double  cyanides.  A  compound  of  the  two  cyanides  of  iron, 
like  the  compound  oxide,  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder,  when 
a  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  charged  wiHi 
excess  of  cldorine,  is  heated  or  exposed  to  air.  The  precipitate 
should  be  boiled  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concen* 
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trated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  well  washed.  Its  formula  is, 
FeCy.  FcaCva  +  4H0  * 

Hydroferricyanic  acid;  U^Ye^Cvfy  or  H3.(Cy3Pc)^  or 
SHCy.Fe^Cyj,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ferricyanide  of 
lead  with  sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  decanted 
yellow  solution  yields,  by  careful  evaporation,  brownish 
needles,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  and  have  a  rough 
soar  taste.  This  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  precipitate 
(Tnmball's  blue),  with  ferrous  salts.  This  acid,  united  with 
salifiable  bases,  forms  the  ferricyanides  MjFe^Cyg.  The 
potassium  salt  is  described  in  Vol.  I.  p.  530. 

Prussian  blue,  Fe^  •  SiCj^Ve),  or  SFeCy.  2Fe2Cy3.  —  This 
remai^ble  substance  is  precipitated  whenever  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  a  sesquisalt  of  iron.  Thus 
with  the  sesquichloride : 

3K^eCy3  +  2FeaCl3  =  Fe4.3(Cy3Fe)  +  6KCI3. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  yellow  prussiate, 
as  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  carry  down  a  portion  of  that  salt. 
The  precipitate  also  contains  water  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  it  without  decomposition.  On  the  large  scale,  prussian 
blue  is  sometimes  prepared  by  precipitating  green  vitriol  with 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  subjecting  the  white  precipi- 
tate, KFe2Cy3,  to  the  action  of  oxidising  ageuts,  such  as 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  This  process,  however,  is  likely  to 
yield  ferricyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  KFe4Cyg  (p.  40.), 
rather  than  prussian  blue,  properly  so  called. 

Prussian  blue,  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  a  light 
porous  body,  of  a  rich  velvety  blue  colour ;  dried  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  is  more  compact,  and  exhibits  in  mass  a  cop- 
pery lustre.  It  is  tasteless,  and  not  poisonous.  Alkalies  de- 
compose it,  precipitating  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  reproducing 
an  alkaline  ferrocyanide.  This  renders  prussian  blue  of  little 
value  in  dyeing,  as  it  is  injured  by  washing  with  soap.     Bed 

*  Fekraxe,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhys.  [2],  Ixix.  40. 
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oxide  of  mercury  boilctl  with  prussian  bluCj  affords  the  solubleJ 
cyanide  of  mercury,  with  an  insoluble  mixture  of  oude  and;^ 
cyauide  of  iron.  Prussian  blue  is  destroyed  by  fuming  nitrie  1 
acid,  but  combines  with  oil  of  ritriol,  forming  a  white  pasty^f 
mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

The  combination  of  pnisBian  blue  and  sesquioxide  of  iroQ^  J 
called  basic  pnmsian  blue,  was  noticed  at  page  40. 


Although  there  is  no  carbonate  of  the  aeaquioxide  of  iron,.  I 
the  hydrated  scsquiosidc  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  bi carbon atea,,  1 
under  certain  conditions  which  are  not  well  understoodj  and  1 
a  red  solution  is  foiTued. 

Ferric  su/pliales.  —  The  neutral  sulphate,  Fe^Oj.  SSOj,  U  j 
formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  protosulphatc,  half  a 
much  sidphuric  acid  as  it  already  contains,  and  oxidising  by 
nitric  acid.     It  gives  a  syrupy  liquid,  without  crystalHaing. 
This  salt  is  found  native  in  Chih,  forming  a  bed  of  consider- 
able thickness.     It  is  generally  massive,  but  forms  also  six- 
sided  prisma,  with  right  summits,  which  arc  colourless,  and  I 
contain  9H0  (Kose).     Feme  sulphate  is  soluble  in  alcohoL  J 
It  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  a  low  red  heat ;  but  after  1 
ignition,  it  dissolves  in  water  with   extreme   slowness,  like  J 
calcined  alum. 

When  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  digested  in  the  neutral  sul- 
phate, a  red  solution  is  formed,  which,  according  to  Mans,  is  J 
the  compound  Fe^Og.  2SO3-  The  nisty  precipitate  which  ii 
formed  in  a  solution  of  the  protosulphatc  from  absorption  of  I 
oxygen,  is  another  subsidphatc,  of  which  the  empirical  formula  I 
is  SFcjOg.  SO3.  The  decomposition  may  be  represented  by  I 
the  following  equation : — 

lOCFeO.SOg)  +  50  =  aFeaO^.SOg  +  SlFejOg-SSOa). 

The  neutral  ferric  sulphate  remains  in  solution. 

A.  polasMO'ferric  sulphate,  or  iron  alum,  is  formed  by  e 
porating  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  to  their  point  of  crystal* 
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lisatioii.  It  is  colourless  and  exactly  analc^ons  in  composition 
to  ordinaiy  alum  (1. 606.).  Its  formula  is  KO  •  SO3  +  Fe^Oy 
3SO3+24HO. 

Another  double  sulphate  is  formed^  which  crystallises 
in  large  six-sided  tables^  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
2(K0  •  SO^j  +  Fe^Oa  '  2SO3  +  6HO  piaus),  when  potash  is 
added  graduaUy  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
till  the  precipitate  formed  ceases  to  redissolve^  and  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Berzelius  designates  oaferroso-ferric  sulphate  a  combination 
containing  FeO  •  SO3 + Te^O^  •  3SO3.  It  is  the  salt  produced 
when  a  solution  of  the  neutral  protosulphate  of  iron  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air^  till  no  more  ochre  is  precipitated.  The 
aolntiony  which  is  yellowish  red^  does  not  crystallise^  but  gives 
the  black  oxide  of  iron  when  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  A 
salt  of  the  same  constituents^  but  in  different  proportions, 
fianns  lai^  stalactites,  composed  of  little  transparent  crys- 
talsy  in  the  copper  mine  of  Fahlun.  This  last  is  represented 
by  3FeO  •  2S03+3(Fe203  •  2803)  + 36HO  (BerzeUus). 

Ferric  nitrate.  —  By  dissolving  iron  in  nitric  acid,  without 
heat^  as  in  Schoenbein's  experiments  (page  35),  a  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  large,  transparent,  colourless  crystals.  From  more 
than  one  analysis,  Pelouze  found  the  constituents  of  this 
salt  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  2Fe203.3N05 +1^110.  Its 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  deposition  of  ferric  oxide. 
Ordway*,  by  digesting  metallic  iron  in  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1'20,  obtained,  first  a  greenish  solution,  then  a  red,  and 
ultimately  a  rusty  brown  precipitate ;  and  on  adding  an  equal 
volume  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43  as  soon  as  the  last  pre- 
cipitate began  to  form,  and  cooling  the  liquid  below  60^, — or 
by  evaporating  the  greenish  solution,  adding  a  large  excess  of 
nitric  acid  and  cooling, —  colourless,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms, 
were    formed    containmg    Fe203  •  3NO5  -h  18  HO;    they 
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were  deliquescent,  sparingly  soluble  iu  nitric  acid,  melted  at  1 
about  116°  to  a  red  liquid,  and  gave  of!'  their  acid  partly  at  I 
212',  completely  at  a  red  beat.    Two  ounces  of  these  cryetab  ( 
pounded   and   mised   with   au   equal   weight  of   pulverised 
Liearbouate     of  ammonia,   produced   a  fall  of  temperature 
from  +58°  to  —5".     By  adding  this  eompound  to  recently 
precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  Ortlway  obtained  basic  salts  con- 
taining from  1  to  8  eq.  oxide  to  1  eq.  acid.     The  solutions  of  I 
these  salts  were  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  were  not  decomposed    , 
by  boiling   or  dilution;    but  when   tlicy  contained  a  large 
excess  of  oxide,  were  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  other  salts,     llausmaun*,  by  evaporating  the 
solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid  to  a  syrup,  adding  half  the  ■ 
volume  of  strong   nitric   acid,  and  leaving  tlie  solution  to  j 
crystallise,   obtained   colourless    prisms    containing   Fe.jOj. 
8  NO5  +  12  HO.     By  mking  a  very  concentrated  solution  I 
of   this    neutral    salt  with    water   till    the   colour    became  I 
reddish   yellow,  then   boiling,  and  addiug  nitric   acid  ailci  | 
cooling,  an  ochre- coloured  precipitate  was  formed,  containing  1 
8  Fe^Oj  ■  2  NOg  +  3  IIO.     By  adding  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  to  a  highly  couccntrated  and  slightly  acid  solutiou  of  J 
the   nitrate,    an   ochre -coloured   precipitate   was  sometimes  [ 
formed,  containing  36  FCjO^.NOj+IhHO.     By  treating  ir(Hi  ] 
in  excess  with  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  was  obtained  having  J 
the  composition  SFcjOj-NO*  +  12H0. 

Ftrric  oxalate  is  very  soluble  aud  docs  not  crystallise.  \ 
It  forms  a  double  siUt  with  oxalate  of  potash,  of  a  rich  greca 
colour,  of  which  the  formula  is  3[KO.C,03)  +  FcjOj.SCjO,  ' 
+  6I10.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air.  In  this 
double  salt,  Ihc  ferric  oxide  may  be  replaced  by  alumina 
or  oxide  of  chromium.  Tliis  salt  is  formed  by  dissolving 
liydratt'd  ferric  oxide  to  saturation  in  bioxalate  of  potaah 
(■alt  of  sorrel),  and  cryEtalliecs  readily  Ironi  a  concentrated 
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•olation.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  salt  of  sesqni- 
oxide  of  iron  most  easily  obtained  and  preserved  in  a  dry  state 
should  recommend  it  as  a  pharmaceutical  preparation. 

The  benzoate  and  succinate  of  ferric  oxide  are  insoluble 
precipitates.  Hence  the  benzoate  and  succinate  of  ammonia 
are  employed  to  separate  iron  from  manganese.  As  both 
these  precipitates  are  dissolved  by  acids^  the  iron  solution 
should  be  made  as  neutral  as  possible.  The  formula  of  the 
mccinate  is^  Fe203.S. 

Ferric  acid,  FeOj. — This  compound^  which  is  analogous 
to  manganic  acid^  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  potash-salt  by 
exposing  metallic  iron  or  ferric  oxide  to  the  action  of  powerful 
oxidising  agents.  1.  A  mixture  of  1  part  iron-filings  and 
2  parts  nitre  is  projected  into  a  capacious  crucible  kept  at  a 
dull  red  heat^  and  the  crucible  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as 
the  mixture  begins  to  deflagrate  and  form  a  white  cloud ;  if  the 
heat  is  too  strongs  the  compound  decomposes  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed.  The  soft^  somewhat  friable  mass  of  ferrate  of  potash 
thus  obtained^  may  be  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon^  and 
preserved  in  well  stoppered  bottles ;  or  the  ferrate  of  potash 
may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  the  fused  mass  with 
ice-cold  water,  leaving  the  liquid  to  stand  to  allow  the  un- 
dissolved ferric  oxide  to  settle  down^  and  then  decanting ;  the 
solution  must  not  be  filtered,  as  it  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  contact  with  organic  matter.  2.  Ferrate  of  potash  is  also 
formed  by  igniting  ferric  oxide  with  hydrate  of  potash  in  an 
open  crucible,  or  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
nitre.  3.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  very  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  containing  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in 
suspension,  fragments  of  solid  potash  being  continually 
added  in  order  to  maintain  a  large  excess  of  alkali  in  the 
liquid.  The  ferrate  of  potash,  being  almost  insoluble  in  the 
strong  alkaline  liquid,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
mother -liquor  by  drying  it  on  a  plate  of  porous  earthenware. 
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Ferrate  of  potash  is  a  very  unstable  compound^  and  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  Its  solution  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour^  like  that  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state ;  it  appears  in- 
deed to  be  scarcely  capable  of  existing  in  that  state^  decom- 
posing, as  soon  as  liberated,  into  oxygen  and  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrate  of  baryta  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  ferrate  of 
potash  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a  baryta-salt;  it  then  falls 
down  as  a  deep  carmine-coloured  precipitate,  which  may  be 
washed  and  dried  without  changing  colour.  It  gives  off 
oxygen  when  heated,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids. 

Nitroprtissic  acid;  Fe2Cy5(N02).H2.  This  acid  and  its 
salts  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.*  It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  (or  rather  of  nitric  oxide)  on  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid  or  a  ferrocyanide.  The  hydroferrocyanic 
acid  is  first  converted  into  hydroferricyanic  acid  : 

4H2FeCy3  +  NO2  =  2H3Fe2Cy6  +  2H0  +  N ; 

and  afterwards,  by  the  further  action  of  the  nitric  oxide,  into 
nitroprussic  acid : 

HaFejCye  +  NO2  =  Fe2Cy6(N02).H2  +  HCy. 

Cyanogen  is  also  evolved  and  oxamidc  deposited ;  but  these 
products  are  due  to  a  secondary  action. 

To  prepare  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt,  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  (2  eq.)  is  digested  in  the  cold  with  ordinary  nitric 
acid  (5  eq.)  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  till  it  is 
completely  dissolved ;  the  solution  boiled  till  it  forms  with 
ferrous  salts  no  longer  a  dark  blue,  but  a  green  or  slate- 
coloured  precipitate,  and  then  left  to  crystallise,  where- 
upon it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  together  with 
oxamide.  The  strongly  coloured  mother-liquor  is  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  boiled ;  filtered  to  separate 

*  Phil.  Tram.  1849,  ii.  477. 
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a  green  or  brown  precipitate ;  and  again  left  to  crystallise. 
Nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  then  crystallises  out  first;  and 
aftenrards^  by  further  evaporation^  the  nitroprussiate.  The 
sodium^ali  crystallises  most  readily^  forming  lai^e  ruby- 
odonred  prisms^  which  dissolve  in  2^  parts  of  water  at  60^, 
and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  From  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  the  silver-salt  may  be  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position; and  this,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  nitroprussic  acid.  This  acid  crystallises  in  dark  red, 
very  deliquescent,  oblique  prisms,  which  dissolve  very  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very 
prone  to  decomposition. 

The  general  formula  of  the  niiroprussiaies  or  nitroprussides 
is  FcjCy^  (NOJ.Mj* :  the  radical  (which  might  be  called  mVro- 
ferrocyanogen)  may  be  regarded  as  2  eq.  of  ferrocyanogen, 
or  1  eq.  of  ferricyanogen,  Fe^Cyg,  in  which  1  eq.  of  cyanogen 
is  replaced  by  nitric  oxide,  NO^.  Most  of  them  are  strongly 
coloured;  the  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  lead  salts,  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
forming  deep  red  solutions  from  which  the  salts  are  not 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  other  nitroprussiates  are  inso- 
luble, or  sparingly  soluble.  A  solution  of  a  nitroprussiate 
forms,  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  a  splendid 
blue  or  purple  colour,  which  affords  an  extremely  delicate 
test  of  the  presence,  either  of  a  nitroprussiate,  or  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide. 


♦  This  formula  was  proposed  by  Gerhardt.  Playfair  originally  gave  tho 
formula  FejCy,5(5JO),.M5 ;  and  subsequently  {Phil.  Mag.  [3.]  xxxtI.  360) 
■iiggeated  the  simpler  formula,  YeJCysJ^O)  .M*.  (Jerhardt's  formula,  however, 
agree*  quite  as  weU  with  the  analyses  of  the  best  defined  nitroprussiates  as 
either  of  these,  and  is  more  in  accordance  with  certain  reactions ;  viz.,  that 
nitroprussiate  of  sodium,  exposed  to  sunshine,  actually  gives  off  nitric  oxide } 
and  that  when  a  solution  of  the  barium-salt  is  treated  with  red  oxide  of  mer* 
curj,  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid. 
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QUANTITATIVE    ESTIMATION    OP   IRON. 

• 

Iron  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide.  If 
the  solution  contains  protoxide,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
sesquioxide,  it  is  first  boiled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  into 
sesquioxide,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess  to 
precipitate  the  latter.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat; 
too  high  a  temperature  expels  a  portion  of  the  oxygen. 
Every  10  parts  of  pure  sesquioxide  correspond  to  7  parts 
of  metallic  iron.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  potash  as  the  precipitant.  In  that  case,  the  precipitated 
ferric  oxide  is  very  apt  to  carry  down  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  potash,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  by 
washing.  It  is  best  therefore,  after  having  washed  it  two 
or  three  times  with  hot  water,  to  re-dissolve  it  in  acid  and 
precipitate  by  ammonia.  In  other  cases,  as  when  the  solu- 
tion contains  organic  matter,  the  iron  must  be  precipitated 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  because  such  substances  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  the  oxide.  The  precipitated  sulphide, 
after  being  washed,  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
iron  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  before. 

Volumetric  method, — The  quantity  of  iron  in  a  solution 
may  also  be  estimated  by  reducing  it  all  to  the  state  of 
protoxide,  either  by  sulphurous  acid  or  by  metallic  zinc  (in 
the  former  case  the  excess  of  siJphurous  acid  must  be  ex- 
pelled by  boiling),  and  then  adding,  from  a  graduated  burette, 
a  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  sufficient 
to  convert  all  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide : 

KO  •  Mn^Oy  +  lOFeO  =  2MnO  +  KO  +  SFcjOj. 

The  liquid  must  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  to  hold  the  oxide 
of  manganese  in  solution.     The  first  portions  of  perman- 
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ganate  added  produce  no  Tiflible  effect ;  bnt  as  soon  as  all  the 
inx>toxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioxide^  the  addition 
of  another  drop  of  the  permanganate  imparts  a  rose  tint  to 
the  liquid.  The  value  of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate 
must  be  previously  ascertained  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of 
inm  (harpsichord  wire)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determin- 
ing the  number  of  divisions  of  the  biirette  occupied  by  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  required  to  convert  that  quantity  of 
inm  into  sesquioxide.  (Margueritte,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3], 
18,  244.) 

The  preceding  method  may  also  be  applied  to  determine 
the  quantities  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  solu- 
ticm  when  they  occur  together,— -viz.^  by  first  treating  a 
portion  of  the  solution,  as  it  is,  in  the  manner  just  described ; 
then  taking  another  equal  portion,  reducing  all  the  iron  in 
it  to  protoxide  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  applying  the  same 
method  to  the  solution  thus  reduced.  The  first  determina- 
tion gives  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state  of  protoxide ;  the 
second,  the  total  quantity  present :  the  difference  is  therefore 
the  quantity  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide. 

Separation  of  iron  from  the  metals  previously  described. — 
From  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  iron  is  separated  by 
ammonia,  after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide. In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  earths,  care  must  be 
taken  to  add  but  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  to  filter  quickly, 
and  exclude  the  air  as  completely  as  possible  during  the 
filtration ;  otherwise  the  free  ammonia  will  absorb  carbonic 
acid  firom  the  air,  and  then  throw  down  the  earths  in  the  form 
of  carbonates,  together  with  the  ferric  oxide.  Should  such 
precipitation  occur, — which  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
colour  of  the  oxide, — ^the  precipitate  must  be  rc-dissolved 
and  the  treatment  with  ammonia  repeated.  If  the  solution 
contains  fixed  oi^anic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric 
add,  &c.,  the  iron  must  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  am- 
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m,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner  already 
described  {p.  56.) 

Fh>iii  alumina  and  glacina,  iron  ia  separated  b^  potaa)^ 
which  precipitates  the  iron,  hut  Iiolds  the  alumina  or  glucina 
in  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  always  contains  potash, 
must  then  be  re-disaolved  in  acid,  and  the  iron  re -precipitated 
by  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  iron  from  zirconia,  yl/ria,  and  thorinOf 
IB  effected  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  to 
prevent  the  earths  from  being  precipitated  when  the  aolnticm 
is  rendered  alkaline,  and  throwing  down  the  iron  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 

From  magnesia  and  fi-om  manganous  oxide,  iron  ia  moat 
effectually  separated  by  succinate  or  bcnzoate  of  ammonia. 
The  solution,  after  all  the  iron  has  been  brought  to  the  state 
of  acsquioxide,  is  raised  with  a  stifficient  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac  to  hold  the  magnesia  or  manganous  oxide  in  aolu- 
tioUj  and  very  carefully  neutralised  with  ammonia;  it  ig 
then  treated  with  beuzoatc  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  which 
throws  down  tlie  iron  as  ferric  beuzoate  or  succinate, 
leaving  the  magnesia  or  manganous  oxide  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  and  ignited  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  so  that  the  air  may  have  sufficient  access 
to  it  to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the  iron  by  the  carbon  of 
the  organic  acid.  Should  such  reduction  take  place,  the  iron 
must  be  re-oxidized  by  nitric  acid.  The  success  of  this  mode 
of  separation  depends  entirely  on  the  care  with  which  the 
acid  in  the  solution  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  before  add- 
ing the  bcnzoate  or  succinate.  If  too  much  ammonia  has 
been  added,  manganese  or  magnesia  goes  down  with  the  iron;' 
if  too  little,  a  portion  of  iron  remains  in  solution.  The 
addition  of  ammonia  should  be  continued  till  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated,  and  does  not  re-dissolre  on 
agitation.  The  supernatant  liquid  has  then  a  deep  brown 
colour,  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  being  still  in  the  solution. 
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The  separation  of  ferric  oxide  firom  manganoos  oxide  may 
also  be  effected  by  agitating  the  solution  with  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  baryta,  which  precipitates  the  iron  but  not 
the  manganese.  According  to  J.  Schiel*,  manganese  may 
be  separated  firom  iron  by  mixing  the  solution  with  acetate 
of  soda  and  passing  chlorine  through  it ;  bioxide  of  manganese 
is  then  alone  precipitated.  The  methods  of  separation  given 
at  page  7.  serve  very  well  for  preparing  a  pure  salt  of  man- 
ganese finom  a  solution  containing  that  metal  together  with 
iron,  but  are  not  adapted  for  quantitative  analysis. 


Aridimm  f  This  name  was  given  by  XJIIgren  to  a  metal  which  he  be- 
fiered  to  exist  in  the  chrome-iron  ores  of  Roros  in  Sweden,  and  in  the 
iron  ores  of  Oemstolso.  Its  characters  very  mnch  resemble  those  of  iron. 
It  forms  two  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  iron,  and  presenting,  both  with 
liquid  reagents  and  with  the  blowpipe,  characters  which  might  be  exhibited 
bj  oxides  of  iron  containing  a  little  chromium  (fid.  Chem.  Gaz.  185-^,  2S9) ; 
Bahr  {Ajm.  Ck,  Pkarm.  Ixxxvii.  264),  cndeaToured  to  prepare  the  supposed 
new  metal  bj  Ullgren's  process,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
merelj  iron  containing  a  Uttle  phosphorus,  and  perhaps  also  chromium. 


SECTION    III. 

COBALT. 

Eq.  29  52,  or  369 ;  Co. 

Cobalt  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  arsenic,  as  arsenical  cobalt,  CoAs ;  or  with  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  as  grey  cobalt  ore,  CoAs.CoS^,  but  contaminated 
with  iron,  nickel,  and  other  metals.  Its  name  is  that  of  the 
Kobolds  or  evil  spirits  of  mines,  and  was  applied  to  it  by  the 

•  SelL  Am.  J.  [2],  xt.  275. 


sapentitious  miners  of  the  middle  ages,  wlio  were  often  de-   ' 
ceived  by  the  favourable  appearance  of  its  ores.  These  remained 
without  value,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ccutnry,  when 
they  were  first  applied  to  colour  glass  blue.     They  are  now 
consumed  in  great  quantity  for  the  blue  colours  of  porcelain  I 
and  stoneware.   Cobalt  is  likewise  found  in  almost  all  mcteoiic  J 
stones. 

To  obtain  metallic  cobalt,  the  native  arsenide  ia  repeatedly  V 
roasted,  by  wbieh  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  is  converted! 
into  araenious  acid,  and  carried  off  in  vapour,  while  the  impure! 
oxide  of  cobalt,  known  as  zajfre,  remains.  This  is  dissolved  f 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  arsenic  precipitated  1 
as  sulphide,  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  1 
through  the  solution.  To  get  rid  of  the  iron  pi-csent,  the  last  I 
solution,  after  filtration,  is  boiled  with  a.  little  nitric  acid,  to  ■] 
peroxidise  that  metal ;  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  I 
excess,  which  throws  down  carbonate  of  cobalt  and  sesquioxide  I 
of  iron.  Tlie  precipitate  is  treated  with  oialie  acid,  which  1 
forms  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  cobalt  and  soluble  ferric  oxalate.  | 
The  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  dried  and  decomposed  by  ignition  in  I 
a  covered  crucible,  when  the  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  I 
of  the  acid,  wliich  goes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  while  the  metallic  ■ 
cobalt  remains  as  a  black  powder.  To  separate  cobalt  &om 
nickel,  with  which  it  is  almost  always  associated,  the  mixed 
oxalates  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  obtained  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess, are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  after  which  the  liquid  is  diluted 
and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  basin  for  several  days.  The  1 
ammonia  evaporates,  and  the  salt  of  nickel  precipitates  as  a. I 
green  powder,  while  the  salt  of  cobalt  remains  in  solutdon.  I 
The  liquid  is  then  dccautcd,  aud  if  no  additional  precipitate  I 
subsides  from  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  free  from  nickel,  1 
and  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  precipitate  of  nickel 
contains  a  little  cobalt.* 

Cobalt  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  some- 1 
*  For  olliec  method*  of  wpivatuig  nicliel  ond  cobalt,  tee  yieitl. 
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what  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  of  the  density  8'5131 
(Berzelius).  Bammelsberg,  in  five  experiments  with  cobalt 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  found  the  specific  graWty  to  vary  from 
8-132  to  9-495 ;  the  mean  is  8957.  Pure  cobalt  is  mag- 
netic,  but  a  minute  quantity  of  arsenic  causes  it  to  lose  that 
property. 

Cobalt  is  less  oxidable  in  the  air  or  by  adds  than  iron,  dis- 
solving slowly  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  when 
heated^  with  evolution  of  hydrogen;  but  it  is  readily  oxidised 
by  nitric  add.  This  metal  forms  a  protoxide  and  sesqui- 
oxide,  CoO  aod  Co^Oj,  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of 
iron,  and  three  intermediate  oxides,  viz.,  Co304=CoO.Co203; 
Cob07=4CoO.Co203;  and  CogOy=6CoO.Co203.  According 
to  Fremy,  the  first  of  these,  ^-iz.,  C03O4  is  a  salifiable  base  com- 
bining directly  with  acetic  add,  and  existing  in  several  am- 
monio-salts  of  cobalt.  Fremy  has  also  obtained  compound  salts 
of  this  nature  containing  a  bioxide  of  cobalt  C0O3 

Protoxide  of  cobalt,  Cobaltous  oxide,  CoO,  8752  or  469. — 
Prepared  by  the  ignition  of  the  carbonate.  This  oxide  is  a 
powder  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  It  colours  glass  blue,  even 
when  in  minute  quantity,  no  other  colouring  matter  having 
so  much  intensity.  Smalt  blue  is  a  pounded  potash-glass 
containing  cobalt.  All  compounds  of  cobalt,  when  heated 
with  borax  or  phosphorus-salt,  either  in  the  inner  or  in  the 
outer  blowpipe-flame,  impart  a  splendid  blue  colour  to  the 
bead.  This  coloration  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for 
cobalt. 

The  salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  have  a  reddish  colour  in 
solution.  Potash  or  soda  added  to  these  solutions  forms  a 
blue  predpitate  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  reagent.  Ammonia  also  forms  a  blue  predpitate,  which 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  yielding  a  red-brown  solution. 
If  the  cobalt  solution  contains  a  large  quantity'  of  free  add 
or  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  no  predpitate  is  formed  by  ammonia. 
Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  a  pink  carbonate  of  cobalt. 


soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  does 
not  precipitate  a  solution  of  cobalt  containing  either  of  tW 
stronger  acids  j  but  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt,  or  dt 
any  cobalt-salt  mixed  with  acetate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  a 
black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  cobalt.  Alkaline  sul- 
pkides  throw  down  the  same  precipitate  from  all  solutions  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt. 

Oxide  of  cobalt  appears  to  combine  with  alkalies  and  earths 
as  well  as  with  acids.  It  dissolves  in  fused  potash,  and  imparts 
a  blue  colour  to  the  compound.  Magnesia  mixed  with  a  dn^ 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  then  dried  and  iguited,  assumes  a 
feeble  but  characteristic  rose  tint.  A  compound  of  oxide  ot 
cobalt  with  alumina  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  cobalt,  which  must  be  perfectly  free  from  iron  or  nickdf , 
with  a  solution  of  equally  piire  alum,  precipitating  the  liquOT 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  washing  the  precipitate  with  care, 
then  drying  and  igniting  it  strongly.  It  forms  a  beautiful  blue 
pigment,  known  as  cobalt-blue,  which  may  be  compared  in 
pinity  of  tint  with  ultramarine.  A  compound  of  oxide  of 
cobalt  with  oxide  of  zinc  of  a  fine  green  colour  may  be  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner.  These  coloured  compounds  often  afford 
useful  confirmatory  teats  of  the  presence  of  zinc,  alumina,  OT 
magnesia.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  pla- 
tinum foil,  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  then  dried, 
strongly  heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame. 

Chloride  of  cobalt,  Co  CI,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  zaSre  ai 
the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  solution  is  pink-red,  and 
affords  hydrated  crystals  of  the  same  colom- ;  but  when  highly 
concentrated,  assumes  an  intense  blue  colour,  and  then  affords 
blue  crystals  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  which  are  aidiydrous 
(Proust).  The  red  solution  is  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink; 
characters  written  with  it  on  paper  are  colourless  and  invisible, 
or  nearly  so,  but  when  the  paper  ia  warmed  by  holding  it  near 
a  fire  or  against  a  stove,  the  writing  becomes  visible  and 
Rppears  of  a  beautiful  blue.     After  a  while,  as  the  salt  absortol 
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moisture^  the  colour  again  disappears^  bat  may  be  reproduced 
bjr  the  action  of  heat.  If  the  paper  be  exposed  to  too  high  a 
temperatmre^  the  writing  becomes  black,  and  does  not  after- 
wards disappear.  The  addition  of  a  salt  of  nickel  to  the  sym- 
pathetic ink  gives  a  green  instead  of  blue. 

The  neutral  carbonate  of  cobalt  is  unknown,  oxide  of  cobalt^ 
like  magnesia,  being  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  alka- 
line carbonates,  as  a  carbonate  with  excess  of  oxide.  The  sub- 
carbonate  of  cobalt  is  a  pale  red  powder,  which  contains, 
according  to  Setterbei^er,  2  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  5  eq.  of 
oxide  of  cobalt,  and  4  eq.  of  water. 

Besides  the  sulphate  of  cobalt  corresponding  with  green 
Titriol,  another  salt  was  crystallised  by  Mitscherlich  between 
68*  and  86*,  containing  6  eq.  of  water,  CoO.S03-*-6HO,  iso- 
morphous  with  a  corresponding  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sulphate 
of  cobalt  forms  the  usual  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of 
potash  and  ammonia,  containing  6H0. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt,  C0O.NO5 — is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metal,  the  protoxide,  or  the  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Its  solution  is  carmine-coloured,  and  on  evaporation  yields 
red  crystals  containing  6  eq.  of  water ;  they  deliquesce  in  the 
air,  fuse  below  100^,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  give  off 
water  and  melt  into  a  violet-red  liquid,  which  afterwards 
becomes  green  and  thick,  and  is  ultimately  converted,  with 
violent  intumescence  and  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  into  black 
sesquioxide  of  cobalt.  Characters  written  on  paper  with  a  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  assume  a  peach-blossom  colour  when  heated. 

A  sexbasic  nitrate,  6C0O.NO5  4-  5  Aq.,  is  obtained  on  adding 
excess  of  anmionia  to  a  well  boiled  solution  of  the  neutral 
nitrate,  careftdly  protected  from  the  air.  It  then  falls  down 
as  a  blue  precipitate,  but  on  the  slightest  access  of  air  quickly 
assumes  a  grass-green  colour  and  partly  redissolves  in  the 
liquid. 

Cobalt -yellow,  CoO.KO.NjOg. — This  compound  is  formed 
by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  (obtained  by  passing 
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the  nitrous  fumes  evolved  from  a  heated  mixture  of  nitric  add 
and  starch  into  caustic  potash)  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate 
of  cobalt;  nitric  oxide  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  then  formed^ 
and  the  cobalt-compound  separates  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  crystalline  powder : 

C0O.NO5  -f  2NO5  +  4(KO.N03)  =  SlKO.NOg)  +  2N0a  + 

NaOg.CoO.KO. 

It  is  likewise  obtained  by  adding  potash^  not  in  excess^  to 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt^  so  as  to  precipitate  a  blue  basic 
salt^  treating  tliis  with  a  slight  excess  of  nitrite  of  potash^  and 
adding  nitric  acid  in  a  thin  stream^  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
Also  by  treating  nitrate  of  cobalt  with  a  slight  excess  of 
potash^  so  as  to  throw  down  the  rose-coloured  hydrated  oxide^ 
and  passing  nitric  oxide  gas  into  the  mixture.  This  last  reac- 
tion is  so  rapid  that  it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  lecture-experi- 
ment. The  compound  crystallises  in  microscopic  four-sided 
prisms  with  pjrramidal  summits.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water^  also  in  alcohol  and  ether^  but  when  boiled  with  water 
gradually  dissolves  with  evolution  of  acid  vapours ;  the  solu- 
tion yields  on  evaporation  a  lemon-yellow  salt  of  different 
composition.  Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  act 
upon  it  in  the  cold^  but  decompose  it  at  a  boiling  heat^  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses it  very  slowly,  sulphide  of  ammonium  immediately, 
forming  black  sulphide  of  cobalt.  When  heated,  it  assumes 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  gives  off  water  and  afterwards  fumes 
of  nitric  and  hyponitric  acids,  and  leaves  sesquioxide  of  cobalt 
mixed  with  nitrite  of  potash.  Its  beautiful  colour,  its  perma- 
nence, and  the  facility  with  which  it  mixes  with  other  colours, 
render  it  well  adapted  for  artistic  purposes.* 

According  to  A.  Stromeycrf,  this  salt  is  a  nitrite  of  co- 


•  St.  Eyre,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxviii.  177. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  zoyl.  218. 
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baltic  oxide  and  potash,  Co203.2N03+8(KO.N03),  and  its 
fonnation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

2{CoO.S03)  +  5(KO.N03)  +  O  =  [C02O3.2NO3  +  SCKO.NOj)] 

+2{KO.S03). 

When  a  solution  of  lead  is  mixed  with  nitrite  of  potash  and 
acetic  acid,  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  but  no  precipi- 
tation takes  place ;  but  on  adding  a  cobalt-salt,  a  yellowish 
green  precipitate  (or  brownish  black  and  crystalline  firom  dilute 
solutions)  is  formed,  whose  composition  is  that  of  the  yellow 
cobalt-compound  with  half  the  potash  replaced  by  oxide  of 
lead  (Stromeyer). 

Phosphate  of  cobalt,  2CoO.HO.PO5,  is  an  insoluble  preci- 
pitate of  a  deep  violet  colour.  When  2  parts  of  this  phosphate 
or  1  part  of  the  arseniate  of  cobalt  are  carefully  mixed  with 
16  puts  of  alumina  and  strongly  ignited  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  is  obtained,  resembling  ultra- 
marine ;  it  was  discovered  by  Thenard. 

ArMemate  of  cobalt,  ^oO.As05  +  8H0,  exists  as  a  crystal- 
line mineral  called  cobalt-bloom, 

Sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  Cobaltic  oxide,  C02O3,  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  transmitted  through  water  in  which  the  hydrated 
protoxide  is  suspended,  or  when  a  salt  of  theprotoxide  is  precipi- 
tated by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  former  case,  water 
is  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  produced, 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  peroxidises  the  cobalt ; 

2CoO  +  HO  +  CI  =  C02O3  +  HCl. 

The  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  a  black  hydrate, 
containing  2HO.  This  hydrate,  when  cautiously  heated  U 
600°  or  700°,  yields  the  black  anhydrous  oxide.  WTien  sesqui- 
oxide of  cobalt  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  is 
evolved,  and  the  protochloride  formed.  Exposed  to  a  low 
red  heat,  the  sesquioxide  loses  oxygen,  and  the  compound 
oxide,  C0O.C02O3,  is  produced.  (Hess.)     When  protoxide  of 
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cobalt  19  ca]cine<l  with  a  borax  glass,  at  a  moclerate  heat,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  black  mass  is  obtained,  which  mixed  with 
manganic  oside,  series  as  a  black  colour  iii  enamel  painting. 

Seaquioxidc  of  cobalt  acts  as  a  weak  base.  Phosphoric,  sul-  ■ 
phuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  its  hydrate  in 
the  cold,  withont  decomposition  at  first,  but  the  resulting  salts 
are  afterwards  reduced  to  salts  of  the  protoxide.  A  protoaalt 
of  col«ilt  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  sesqiiiaalt  is  some- 
what deepened  in  colour.  The  most  permanent  of  the  sesqui- 
salts  is  the  acetate ;  the  hydrated  scsquioxide  while  yet  moist 
dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  slowly  but  completely.  The  solution, 
which  has  an  intense  brown  colour,  forms  a  brown  precipitate 
with  alkalies  and  alkahne  carbonates.  With  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  it  forms  a  dark  jirecipitate,  which,  if  the  precipitant 
is  in  excess,  gives  up  cyanogen  to  it,  converting  it  into  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  being  itself  converted  into  green 
ferrocyanide  of  cobalt.  Alkaline  oxalates  colour  the  solution 
yellow,  forming  an  oxalate  of  the  oxide  COgO^.  i 

According  to  Fremy,  the  oxide  C03O,  combines  also  with   I 
other  acids.  The  acetate  of  this  oxide  is  obtained  by  digesting 
in  dilute  acetic  acid  tlie  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  continued 
action  of  oxygen  on  the  blue  precipitate  thrown  down  from 
ordinary  cobalt-salts  by  potash  not  in  excess,     Fremy  also 
states  that  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  ordi-  1 
nary  acetate  of  cobalt,  a  brownish  yellow  salt  is  formed  con- 
taining the  base  CO3CIO3,  or  CojO^  in  which  1  eq.  of  O  is   | 
replaced  by  CI.     This  chlorine  base  exista  also  in  some  of  the   ' 
amraonio-compounds  of  cobalt  (pp.  68-72).    Tlie  oxide  CogO^  ia 
obtained  in  the  free  state  by  beating  the  nitrate  or  oxalate  d 
cobalt,  or  the  hydrated  sesquJoxide  to  redness  in  contact  with 
the  air  (Hess,  Rammelsberg)  j  but  according  to  Beetz  and 
Winkclblech,  the  oxide  thus  obtained  is  CogOj.     When  the   ( 
rcsidne   obtained  by  gently  igniting  the  oxalate  in  contact 
with  the  air  is  digested  in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  osidc  Co  .O,  remains  in  hard,  brittle,  greyish-black  micro- 
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soopic  ociohedrons  having  a  metallic  lustre.  The  same  crys- 
talline compound  is  obtained  by  igniting  dry  protochloride 
of  cobalt,  alone  or  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  dry  air  or 
oxygen  gas  (Schwarzenberg). 

A  cobaUic  acid,  C03O5,  is  obtained  in  combination  with 
potash  by  strongly  igniting  the  oxide  C03O4,  or  the  protoxide, 
or  the  carbonate,  with  pure  hydrate  of  potash.  A  crystalline 
salt  is  then  formed  which,  when  dried  at  100^  C,  contains 
KO.3C03O5  +  3HO,  and  gives  of  1  eq.  of  water  at  130° 
(Schwarzenberg) . 

Biaxide  of  cobalt,  CoO^^  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free 
state,  but  exists  according  to  Fremy  in  the  oxycobaltiac  salts, 
(p.  68.) 

There  exist  three  sulphides  of  cobalt,  a  protosulphide,  sesqui- 
sulphide,  and  bisulphide. 

Sesquicyanide  of  cobalt  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  sepa- 
rate state,  but  it  exists  in  a  class  of  double  cyanides,  of  which 
the  radical  is  cobalticyanogen,  CygCo^  analogous  to  ferri- 
cyanogen.  The  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  corresponding 
with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  is  formed  when  protoxide  of 
cobalt  or  its  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  which 
has  been  treated  with  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is 
an  anhydrous  salt,  pale  yellow  and  nearly  colourless  when 
pure,  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 
Its  solution  does  not  affect  the  salts  of  iron,  but  forms  a  rose- 
coloured  precipitate  with  those  of  the  protoxide  of  cobalt.* 

A  phosphide  of  cobalt,  C03P,  was  obtained  by  Rose,  as  a 
grey  powder,  on  passing  hydrogen  over  the  subphosphatc  of 
cobalt  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  It  is  also  produced  by 
the  action  of  phosphurctted  hydrogen  on  the  chloride  of 
cobalt,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  in  composition 
to  the  former  compound,  H3P. 

•  For  further  details  on  the  cobahioyanidci',  tide  Gmeliirs  Handbook  (trans- 
la:  ion),  Tu.  492—497. 
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Ammoniacal  salts  of  cobalt. —  Cohalt-fialts  treated  with 
excess  of  ammonia  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded, 
onite  with  the  ammonia,  forming  compounds  to  which  Fremy 
gives  the  name  of  ammonio- cobalt  salts.  Most  of  them  con- 
tain 3  eq.  ammonia  to  1  e»].  of  the  cobalt-salt ;  thus  the  chloride 
contains  CoCl.SNHj-f  IIO  :  the  nitrate  CoO.Nos.3NHj  + 
2HO.  They  are  mostly  cryatalli sable  and  of  a  rose-colour, 
soluble  without  decomposition  in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by 
water  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt.  (Fremy.)  II.  Rose,  by 
treating  dry  chloride  of  cobalt  with  ammouiacal  gas,  obtained 
the  componnd  CoCLaNH^;  and  similarly  an  anhydrous  sul- 
pliate  containing  C0O.SO3.3NH3. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  the  liqiiid  turns  brown,  and  new 
salts  are  formed  containing  a  higher  oxide  of  cobalt  {COjOj  or 
COj),  and  therefore  designated  generally  Bsperoxiiiised  animo- 
nio-cobalt  sails.  Several  of  these  salts  containing  different 
bases  are  often  formed  at  the  same  time,  Fremy*  distinguishes 
four  classes  of  these  compounds,  viz.,  salts  of  oxycobaltia, 
luteocobaltia,  fuscocobaltia,  and  roseocoballia. 

The  oxycobaltia-saUs  arc  formed  by  tlie  action  of  the  air 
on  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonio- cobalt  aalts.  They  have 
generally  an  olive  coloiu-,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  the  am- 
moniacal hquid,  and  are  decomposed  by  water,  especially 
when  hot,  with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen,  liberation  of  am- 
monia, and  separation  of  a  green  basic  salt  containing  cobal- 
toso-cobaltic  oxide  COgO^.  They  contain  5  eq.  of  ammonia 
associated  with  2  eq.  of  a  monobasic  salt  of  bi-oxide  of  tabalt, 
CoOjj  thus  the  nitrate  is  composed  of  2[Co0.2.NO5).5NH3. 
The  nitrate  and  sulphate  crystallise  in  small  prisms  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallisation  (Fremy). 

The  hleocobaltia-salts  are  formed:  1.  By  the  action  of 
the  air  on  dilute  solutions  of  ammonio- cobalt  salts ;  2.  By  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  crystallised  oxycobal- 

Ann.  Ch,  Phjj.,  [3],  hit.  2G7.  j  Chwu.  Oa*.  1853,  201. 
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tia-salts ;  3.  By  treatmg  the  brown  solation^  formed  hj  the 
action  c^  oxygen  in  excess  on  ammonio-cobalt  salts^  with  di- 
lute acids;  4.  By  treating  roseocobaltia-salts  with  excess  of 
ammonia.  These  salts  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour^  crystallise 
readily^  are  tolerably  permanent^  and  resist  for  some  time 
the  action  of  boiling  water.  They  give  no  precipitates  with 
alkaline  phoqphates  or  carbonates  at  ordinary  temperatiu'cs, 
but  are  decomposed  by  boiling  potash^  with  evolution  of  am- 
monia and  separation  of  C03O3HO.  Dilute  acids  precipitate 
them  firom  their  aqueous  solution  in  the  crystalline  state. 
They  contain  1  eq.  of  a  sesquisalt  of  cobalt^  associated  with 
6eq.  of  ammonia;  thus^  the  sulphate  =  (Co203.3S03).6NH3; 
the  chloride  =  C03CI3.6NH3.  (Fremy.)  This  last  salt  was 
previously  obtained  by  Bogojski*^  who  regarded  it  as  the 
kydrochhraie  of  dicobalHnamine  ClH.N^H^co  [co  =  -|Co]. 
He  Ukewise  obtained  the  other  salts  of  the  same  base  by 
double  decomposition. 

FuscocobaUiasaUs  are  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  a  protosalt  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air^  and  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  oxycobaltia-salts.  They  are  all  un- 
crystallisable^  but  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  pre- 
cipitation with  alcohol  or  excess  of  ammonia.  They  are  slowly 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water^  but  quickly  on  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  with  evolution  of  anmionia,  and  precipitation  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  cobalt.  They  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  appear  to  contain  basic  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  united 
with  4  or  5  eq.  of  ammonia.  The  nitrate  contains  C03O3. 
2NO5.4NH3.3HO. 

Ammonio-chloride  of  cobalt,  after  exposure  to  the  air, 
yields  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  an  uncrystallisable  residue 
having  the  characters  of  the  fuscocobaltia-salts,  but  contain- 
ing a  chlorine-base ;  its  formula  is  C02CI2O.4NH3.3HO.  By 
exposing  the  solution  of  the  ammonio-chloride  to  the  air  for 

•  J.  pr.  Chcm.  ItL  491. 
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two  or  three  wet'ks,  and  then  boiling  with  sal-ammoniaiT, 
roseocobaltiacal  chloride  sc^rat^s  out  first,  and  aftcr«'ards  a 
l)Iacfc  cr}'Btallinc  compound  contaiuing  C03CIO3.NH3  +  5II0. 

The  roseocobaUia-salts  arc  obtained -.  1.  By  slightly  acidu- 
lating the  solution  of  an  ammonio-cobnlt  salt,  which  has  been 
rxpoacd  to  the  air ;  3,  By  Ijoiling  the  solution  of  an  ammonio- 
cobalt  salt,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  contains  afuscocobaltia-snlt,  with  a  salt  of  ammonia; 
3.  By  mixing  oxycobaltia-salts  with  boiling  aolntions  of  am- 
nioniacal  salts.  Tbcy  have  a  fine  red  or  roee  colour,  and  Bome 
of  them  crystallise  readily.  Their  reactions  arc  similar  to 
those  of  the  Infcocobaltia-salta,  The  nitrate  and  the  neutral 
sulphate  contain  3  cq.  of  Co^Og-SNOj,  or  Co^Oj-SSOa,  with 
5  cq.  ammonia.  There  is  also  an  acid  sulphate  containing 
(C02O3..'5SO3)5NH34-5IIO,  obtained  by  adding  snlphnric  acid 
in  excess  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  which 
lias  stood  for  some  days  ui  contact  with  the  air.  Baryta-water 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulpbatCj  throws  doiTn  roseocohalti- 
acal  oxide,  which  is  rose-coloured,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  decomposes  on  boiling,  giving  off  ammonia  and  depositing 
C05O3.  The  chloride,  COjClg.SNHa.IIO,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  ammonio-chloride  of  cobalt,  or  the  chlorine-compound 
ro^CljO-iNHa  (p.  69.),  or  a  salt  of  osycobaltia,  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  (Fremy). 

Gcnth  *  and  F.  Claudetf  have  also  described  a  componnd 
iThich  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Fremy's  hydrochlomte  of 
roseocobaltia,  although  each  assigns  to  it  a  different  formula. 
WTien  sulphate  or  chloride  of  cobalt  is  mixed  with  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  and  then  boiled  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crimson  powder  gradually  sejiaratcs, 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  This 
compound  dissolves  m  244  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  smaller 
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quantitjr  of  boiling  water^  but  is  decomposed  by  continiied 
boilingy  unless  hydroehkmc  acid  be  added;  in  that  case  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  from  which  the  compound  crystallises  on 
cooling  in  ruby-coloared  r^ular  octohedrons.  Grenth  assigns 
to  this  ccHnpound  the  fonnula  C02O3.3NH4CI,  r^arding  it  as 
the  chloride  of  a  conjugated  radical  C02O3.3NH4.  Claudet 
finds  it  to  contain  3C1, 2Co,  5X  and  16H,  and  expresses  its  com- 
position by  one  of  the  following  formnlse : — 

35H,a+25H,Cb;         CI  |  IfH^fH,  | ;        OK  |  ^   |  +2Ciy  i  ^^  | 

According  to  the  two  latter  formulae,  the  compound  is  sup- 
poBed  to  contain  anunoninm  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  XH4.  It  might  also  be  regarded  as  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  pentacobaltosamine  N5H,3Co2.3HCl,  the  base  being 
formed  of  5  eq.  of  ammonia  in  which  2  eq.  of  hydn^en  are 
replaced  by  cobalt.  Gregory*  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C02CI3 .  5XH3,  making  it  identical  with  Fremy's  roseoco- 
baltiacal  chloride. 

The  compound  heated  in  a  glass  tube  gives  off  ammonia 
and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaves  CoCl.  When  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  boiled,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a  precipitate  formed 
probably  consisting  of  C03O4.3HO,  combined  with  nitride  of 
cobalt.  The  chlorine  compound  treated  with  recently  preci- 
pitated oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  oxygen-compound  of  the  same 
radical ;  and  by  double  decomposition  with  various  silver-  salts, 
the  other  salts  of  the  base. 

The  ftmrnnnia  in  all  these  compounds  is  in  a  peculiar  state, 
not  exhibiting  its  usual  basic  properties,  or  being  recc^nisable 
by  the  usual  reagents  or  replaceable  by  other  bases.  Clans 
attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  ammonia  being  in  a  passive 
state,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  but 

•  Ann.  CI1.  riiar;n.  Lxxvii.  125. 
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affords  no  explanation.  Weltzien  supposes  the  compounds  in 
question  to  contain  compound  ammonium-molecules^  in  which 
1  or  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  annnonium  itself  (an 
idea  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Graham)^  \iz,,  ammo-cobaltammo- 

nium  NH2AmCo^  and  biammo-cobaltammonium  NHAm^Co 
[the  symbol  Am  standing  for  NHJ.  Thus  the  ammomo- 
cobalt  salts,  containing  2NH3,  may  be  regarded  as  neutral 
salts  of  ammo-cobaltammonium^  and  those  which  contain 
8NH3  as  neutral  salts  of  biammo-cobaltammonium  :  thus  — 


C0CI.2NH3  =  NHjAmCo.Cl;  and 
CoBr.SNHa  =  NHAm^o.Br. 

The  fuscocobaltia-salts  may  be  regarded  as  basic  salts  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  ammo-cobaltammonium^  e,  g.^— 

C0203-2N05.4NH3  =  {NH^C^)203-2N05. 

The  lut€OCobaltia'92its,  as  neutral  salts  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  biammo-cobaltammonium,  c.  g, — 


CO2O3.3NO5.6NH3  =  {NHAm2Co)203-3N05 ; 

The  roseocobaltia-sdlta  as  neutral   sesquisalts  containing 
1  at.  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  ammoniums,  thus — 


Co,Cl3.5NH3  =NH^AmCo 

NHAm^Co 


.CI3  ; 


And  the  oxycobaltia-salts  as  basic  salts  of  the  same  two 
ammonium-molecules,  e,  g, — 


2CoO2.2SO3.5NH3  =  NH^AmCo  ^o,.2S03. 


NHAm,Co 
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ESTIMATION  OF  COBALT^   AND   METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  IT  FROM 

THE  PRECEDING  METALS. 

Cobalt  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic 
potash.  The  precipitate  is  bluish^  and  consists  of  a  basic  salt^ 
which,  however,  when  heated,  is  converted  into  the  hydrated 
protoxide  of  a  dingy  rose  colour.  It  must  then  be  washed  in 
hot  water,  dried  and  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  after  which  it  is 
weighed.  According  to  Bcetz*,  the  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  may  be  dispensed  with,  an  accurate  result  being  obtained 
by  igniting  the  precipitated  oxide  till  it  no  longer  varies  in 
weight,  its  composition  being  then  4C0.C02O3  or  CogOy ;  but 
the  reduction  by  hydrogen  is  perhaps  the  surer  method. 

Cobalt  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  black  sulphide  of  cobalt  being 
then  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxide  preci- 
pitated by  potash  as  above. 

From  magnesia  it  may  also  be  separated  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium  being  added  to 
hold  the  magnesia  in  solution. 

From  alumina  and  glucina  it  is  separated  by  potash. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  manganese  is  difficult.  It  is 
best  effected  by  heating  the  mixed  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  converts  them  into  chlorides,  and  then  heating  the 
chlorides  in  a  stream  of  hydrc^en,  which  reduces  the  cobalt 
to  the  metallic  state,  but  leaves  the  chloride  of  manganese 
undecomposed ;  the  latter  is  then  dissolved  out  by  water. 
Another  mode  of  separation  is  to  digest  the  mixed  oxides  in  a 
solution  of  pentasulphide  of  calcium,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphide  of  cobalt,  but  leaves  the  sulphide  of  manganese  un- 

dissolved.f 

Cobalt  is  separated  from  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  man- 

•  Pogg.  Aim.  Ixi.  472.  t  Clocx,  J.  Phann.  [S.]  riL  157. 
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ganese  (p.  58.),  viz.  by  bringing  the  iron  to  the  state  of 
sesquioxide,  then  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  neutralising 
Tiith  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  iron  by  succinate  of 
ammonia. 


SECTION   IV. 

NICKEL. 

Eq.  29-57  or  369-6. 

This  metal  resembles  iron  and  cobalt  more  than  any  others, 
and  is  associated  with  these  metals  in  meteorites,  and  in  most 
of  the  terrestrial  minerals  which  contain  it.  The  principal 
ore  of  nickel  is  arsenical  nickel,  a  mineral  having  the  colour 
of  metallic  copper,  to  which  the  German  miners,  ha\dng 
attempted  in  vain  to  extract  copper  from  it,  gave  the  name 
kupfer-nickel,  or  false  copper.  This  mineral  was  found  by 
Cronstedt  of  Sweden,  in  1751,  to  contain  a  particular  metal, 
which  he  called  nickel.  Is  ickel  imparts  a  remarkable  white- 
ness to  the  metallic  alloys  which  contain  it,  on  wliich  account 
it  has  come  of  late  to  be  valued  in  the  arts,  being  added  to 
brass  to  form  the  well-known  imitations  of  silver. 

The  metal  is  prepared  from  the  native  arsenide,  or  firom  an 
artificial  arsenide  called  speiss,  which  contains  about  54  per 
cent  of  nickel,  and  lias  been  observed  by  Wohler  to  occur  in 
octohedrons  with  a  square  base,  having  the  composition  NijAs. 
Speiss  is  a  metallic  substance  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucibles  in  which  smalt  or  cobalt-blue  is  prepared.  In 
that  operation,  a  mixture  of  quartzy  sand,  potashes,  and  the 
roasted  ore  of  cobalt  is  fused.  The  previous  roasting  never 
being  perfect,  a  part  of  the  metals  escapes  oxidation ;  and 
hence  when  the  mixture  described  is  fused,  the  cobalt,  which 
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is  more  oxidable  thilii  nickel  and  copper^  reacts  upon  the 
oxides  of  these  metals^  and  redaces  them^  while  it  is  itself 
oxidated :  the  nickel  and  copper  concentrate  in  the  speiss^ 
-while  the  smalt  contains  scarcely  any  of  them.  A  salt  of 
nickel  may  be  obtained  by  treating  speiss  in  fine  powder  with 
an  eqnal  weight  of  snlphnric  add,  diluted  with  four  or  five  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  graduaUy  adding  an  equal  weight  of 
nitric  acid,  which  occasions  the  oxidation  of  both  the  nickel 
and  the  arsenic.  The  green  solution  thus  obtained,  when 
cooled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  houYs,  deposits 
much  arsenious  add,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. A  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  equal  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  speiss,  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  which  is 
concentrated  and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  double  sulphate 
of  nickd  and  potash,  NiCSOg  +  KO.SO3  +  6H0,  forms  easily, 
and  maj  be  obtained  free  from  arsenic  by  a  second  crystallisa- 
tion. (Dr.  Thomson.)  The  perfect  separation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  cobalt  and  copper,  which  these  crystals  may  still 
contain,  requires  additional  processes.*  With  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  metal,  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  nickel  may  be  pred- 
pitated  from  the  preceding  salt  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited  gently  in  a  covered  crudble.  The  oxalic  acid 
reduces  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  the  metal  remains  in  a  spongy 
state.  It  is  pyrophoric,  like  manganese  and  iron  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  if  the  temperature  of  reduction  has  been  low.  To 
obtain  the  metal  in  a  solid  mass,  it  should  be  fused  in  a  crucible 
covered  with  pounded  glass.  The  oxide  of  nickel  is  very  easily 
reduced  both  by  carbonic  oxide  and  by  hydrogen. 

Nickel,  when  free  from  cobalt,  is  silver- white,  unalterable 
in  air,  and  highly  ductile.  Its  density,  according  to  Richter, 
is  8*279,  and  after  bdng  forged  8-666.  Nickel  is  magnetic 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  iron.  Magnets  composed  of  this 
metal  lose  their  polarity  at  630°  (Faraday).  It  is  somewhat 
more  fusible  than  iron.    Nickel  forms  two  oxides  correspond- 

•  Bendins,  Traitd,  tcm.  i.  p.  486. ;  tee  also  pp.  78—80.  of  this  Tolame. 
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ing  with  the  protoxide  and  scsquioside  of  iron;  but  the  double 
compound  of  the  two  oxides  of  nickel,  corresponding  with  the 
black  oxide  of  iron,  has  not  Iweu  obsened. 

Protoxide  of  nickel,  NiO,  3707,  or  4696,  maybe  obtained 
by  the  ignition  of  the  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  nickel,  or  by  pre- 
cipitation from  its  salts  by  an  alkali,  as  a  dark  ash-coloured 
powder,  or  as  a  bulky  hydrate  of  an  apple-green  colour,  NiO 
HO,  Oxide  of  nickel  is  very  soluble  in  acids,  but  not  in  pot- 
ash or  soda.  Ammonia  dissolves  it,  and  forms  an  azure-bloe 
solution,  from  which  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  by  potash, 
baryta,  and  strontia,  having  a  considerable  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  saMable  bases.  The  solutions  of  its  salts  have  all  a 
green  colour,  much  more  intense  than  that  of  the  ferrous  salts. 
They  arc  not  precipitated  by  bydroaulphuric  acid  when  a 
strong  acid  is  present,  but  afford  a  black  sidphide  with  alka- 
hne  sulphides.  Carbonate  of  niekcl  is  of  a  pale  green-colour 
and  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Peroxide  or  sesquioxide  of  nickel,  Ni^Og,  is  obtained  as  a 
black  powder,  by  exposing  the  hydrated  protoxide  suspended 
in  water  to  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  It  does  not  combine  with 
acids,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  sesquioxide  of  cobalt, 

Besides  a  protomlphidv,  NiS,  a  submlpkide  of  nickel,  Ni^S, 
is  formed,  hkc  that  of  manganese,  by  decomposing  the  ignited 
sulphate  of  nickel  with  hydrogen.  A  bisulphide  of  nickel  also 
exists  iu  combination  as  a  constituent  of  the  minend  nickel- 
glance,  NiSj.NiAa. 

Chloride  of  nickel  NiCl,  forms  a  solution  of  an  emerald- 
green  colour,  and  yields  by  evaporation  a  hydrated  salt  of  the 
same  colour,  which  becomes  yellow  when  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallisation.  Chloride  of  nickel,  sublimed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature without  access  of  air,  forms  golden  scales  whidi 
dissolve  with  difficidty. 

Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallises  from  a  strong  solution  in  slen- 
der green  prisms,  isomorphous  with  Epsom  salt,  of  which  the 
compoaition  is  NiCSOj  +  7110.     At  a  higher  temperatnre,  it 
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crrsiallises  with  6  eq.  of  water  NiO.SOa+GHO,  like  the 
magnesia  and  cobalt  salts,  and  in  the  same  form.  Mitscher- 
lich  made  the  singnlar  observation,  that  when  the  crystals 
containing  7  eq.  of  water  are  exposed,  in  a  close  glass  vessel, 
to  a  day  of  sunshine,  or  kept  for  some  time  in  a  temperate 
place,  they  change  their  form,  becoming  a  mass  of  small  crys- 
tals^ of  which  the  form  is  the  regular  octohedron.  The  original 
crystals  become  opaque  from  this  change,  but  lose  none  of 
their  combined  water.  Sulphate  of  nickel  forms  the  usual 
double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

Nickel    abo    forms    ammonio -compounds   analogous    to 
the    ammonio-cobalt    salts;     e.  g.   the  ammonio-chioride  = 

3XH,.NiCl  =  NHAm^Ni-a  ;    ammonio-sulphate  =  SNH,. 

NiS04  =  NHAnLjNi.S04,  &c. 

The  useful  white  alloy  of  nickel,  German  silver  or  packfong, 
is  formed  by  fusing  together  100  parts  of  copper,  60  of  zinc, 
and  40  of  nickcL 

ESTIMATION  OF  NICKEL,  AND  METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  IT  FROM 

THE    PRECEDING   METALS. 

Nickel  isbcst  precipitated  firom  its  solutions  by  caustic  potash 
which  throws  down  an  apple-green  precipitate  of  the  hydrated 
protoxide,  and  if  the  liquid  be  heated,  leaves  not  a  trace  of  nickel 
in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed ;  it  then  consists  of  pure 
protoxide  of  nickel,  containing  78*57  per  cent  of  the  metal. 

In  separating  nickel  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  precipitate  it  by  sulphide  of  ammonium;  this  precipitation 
is  attended  with  difficulties,  because  the  sulphide  of  nickel  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphide.  To  make  the  pre- 
cipitation as  complete  as  possible.  Rose  directs  that  the  solu- 
tion be  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  nearly  colourless  as  it 
can  be  obtained,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  and 
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likewise  aii  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  glass  is  then  to  be  covered 
up  with  filtering  paper,  and  left  iu  a  warm  place.  Under  these 
circnmstances,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammomum  is  decom- 
posed by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  without  rislc 
of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  being  oxidised.  As  soon  as  the  supers 
natant  liquid  has  lost  its  brown  colour,  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  and  washed,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
water  containing  a  httle  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  then 
he  dissolved  iu  nitro-hydrochlorie  acid,  and  the  nickel  preci- 
pitated by  potash  as  above. 

The  methods  of  separating  nickel  from  all  the  preceding 
mettils  except  cobalt,  are  the  same  aa  those  given  for  cobaii 

(p.  rs.). 

The  separation  of  nickel  from  cobalt  itselfis  difficult, The 
method  is  perhaps  that  given  by  H.  Rose*,  depending  on  the 
fact  tKat  protoxide  of  cohalt  in  solution  is  converted  hy  chlo- 
rine into  sosquioxide,  whereas  with  nickel  this  change  does 
not  take  place.  The  metals  or  their  oxides  being  dissolved  in 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  about  a  pound  of  water  to  a  gramme  of  the 
metals  or  their  oxides.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  passed  through 
the  solution  for  several  hours,  till  in  fact  the  space  above  thf 
liquid  becomes  permanently  filled  with  the  gas ;  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  then  added  in  excess,  the  whole  left  to  stand  for  12  or 
IR  hours,  and  shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sescjuioxide  of  cobalt  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  la 
then  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The 
filtered  liquid,  which  has  a  pure  green  colour,  eontnina  all  the 
nickel  without  a  trace  of  cobalt.  The  precipitate  is  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  convert  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt  into 
protoxide,  and  dissolve  it  together  with  tlie  barj-ta ;  the  latter 
is  then  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cobalt  fK>m  the 
filtrate  by  potash.  The  nickel  is  also  precipitated  by  potash 
after  the  removal  of  any  baryta  that  the  solutioQ  may  contain 
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by  sulphuric  acid.  This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives 
rery  esact  results.  The  chief  precautions  to  be  attended  to, 
are  to  add  a  large  escess  of  chlorine,  and  not  to  filter  too  soon, 
becftuse  the  precipitation  of  sesquioslde  of  cobalt  by  carbonate 
of  baryta  takes  a  long  time. 

Liebig  has  given  several  methods  of  separating  these  two 
metals,  fonnded  on  the  diflerence  of  their  reactions  witU 
cyanide  of  potassium.  1.  The  oxides  of  the  two  metals  arc 
treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  then  with  potash,  and  the 
liquid  warmed  till  tlie  whole  !a  dissolved  (pure  cyanide  of 
potaeaium,  free  from  cyanatemay  also  be  used  as  the  solvent). 
The  reddiah-yellow  solution  is  boiled  to  espel  free  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  whereupon  the  cobalto cyanide  of  potassium 
(KjCoCy,),  formed  in  the  cold,  is  converted  into  cobalticya- 
nide  (KgCojCyd),  wlule  the  nickel  remains  in  the  form  of 
cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  (KNiCyj).  Ptire  and  finely- 
divided  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  then  added  to  the  solution 
while  yet  warm,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  precipi- 
tated partly  as  oxide,  partly  as  cyanide,  the  mercury  taking 
its  place  in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  contains  all  the 
nickel,  together  with  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  ;  after  washing 
and  ignition,  it  yields  pure  oxide  of  nickel.  The  filtered 
solution  contains  all  the  cobalt  in  the  form  of  cobalti cyanide 
of  i>otassiuui.  It  is  supei'satiirated  with  acetic  acid,  boiled 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  cobalt  in 
the  form  of  cobalticyanide  of  copper  (CujCojCyg.rilO), 
and  the  precipitate  retained  in  the  liquid  at  a  lioiliiig-hcat 
till  it  has  lost  its  glutinous  character,  It  is  then  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  the  copper  precipitated  by  hydrosuliihuric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate,  after  boiling  for  a  minute  to  expel  the 
excess  of  that  gaa,  mixed  with  boiling  caustic  potash  to  preci- 
pitate the  cobalt.* — 2.  Instead  of  adding  the  oxide  of  mercury, 
the  solution  containing  the  mixed  cyanides  may,  after  cooling, 

•  Aim   Cii.  PliBPin.  l»v,  U\. 


be  supersaturated  with  cliloriiie,  the  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  nickel  thereby  produced  being  continually  redissol?ed  by 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  chlorine  produces  no  change  oa 
the  cobalticyanide  of  potassiuiUj  but  decomposes  the  nickel- 
compound,  the  whole  of  the  nickel  being  ultimately  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  black  sesquioside.* 

Licbig's  first  methodfwhich  consisted  in  treating  the  solution 
of  the  mixed  cyanides  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  siUphnric 
acid,  whereby  the  nickel  was  precipitated  as  cobalticyanide  of 
nickel,  leaving  a  solution  of  pure  cobalticyanide  of  potassium, 
has  been  found,  both  by  himself  and  others,  not  to  give  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results.  The  method  by  oxalic  acid  (p.  75.}, 
and  the  precipitation  of  nickel  from  an  ammoniacal  solutioa 
of  the  two  metala  by  potash  (p.  76.)  are  not  suificientiy  accu- 
rate for  quantitative  analysis. 

F.  Claudet  proposes  to  separate  cobalt  from   nickel  and 
other  metals  in  the  form  of  the  ammonio- com  pound  described 
on  page  70,,  that  compound  being  very  insoluble,  while  cor-   i 
responding  compounds  of  the  other  metals  do  not  appear  to  be  ' 
formed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  fixim  nickel  (also  &om  zinc  and 
the  previously  described  metals)  may  likewise  be  effected  by 
means  of  St.  Evre's  yellow  compound,  which  is  regarded  by 
A.    Stromeyer    as   a  nitrite  of  cobaltic   oxide   and   potash 
(p.  Go.).     The  solution  containing  the  mixed  metals  is  diluted 
with  water  till   about  300  pai-ts   of  water  are  present  to  , 
1  part  of  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  J 
of  nitrite  of  potaah  X  then  added,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ] 
acetic  acid  to  rcdissolve  any  precipitated  carbonates ;  and  the  f 


•  Ann.  Cli.  Phnnn.  Imrii.  128.  t  Ibid.  Hi.  291. 
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solution  left  to  stand  for  12  to  2i  Iioura  in  a  covered  vessel, 
then  filtered  and  washed,  first  with  aj^etate  of  potash,  after- 
wards with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  contains  all  the  cobalt 
in  the  form  of  the  above-mentioned  salts,  and  none  of  the 
other  metals.* 
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32-52 ;  Zn.  or  Eq.  406-6. 


The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are  calamine,  or  the  carbonate,  a 
pulverulent  mineral  generally  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour,  and 
zinc-blende,  a  massive  mineral  of  an  adamantine  lustre,  and 
often  black.  The  oxide,  from  the  carbonate  or  from  the 
calcined  sulphide,  is  mixed  with  about  J  of  its  weight  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated  to  a  low  wliite  heat  in  re- 
torts, or  similar  vessels  of  earthenware  or  iron.  The  zinc  is 
then  reduced  and  volatilised,  and  condenses  in  the  colder  part 
of  the  apparatus. 

In  Silesia,  the  mixture  of  zinc-oxide  and  charcoal,  or  coke, 
ia  heated  in  muffles  (Fig-  4-)  3  feet  long  and  18  inches  high, 

Fig.i. 


six  of  which  are  laid  in  one  furnace  (Fig.  5.),  three  side  by 
aide.  The  evolved  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  ainc-vapour 
passes  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  moffles  M,  through 


*  A.  Stromejer,  Ann.  Ch.  Fbarm.  ] 
JkhrMbencht,  1S54,  p.  357. 
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a  knee-aliaped  chanuel  bed,  and  the  zinc  condenses 
therem  and  drops  down  from  the  lower  aperture  d  into  tlie 
reservoiTH  /  (Fig.  0.)  placed  beneath. 
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Fig.  6. 


Part  of  the  ziuc-vapour,  and  likewise  some  cadmium -v^poarj 
escapes  uncondenscd,  together  with  the  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
and  bums  in  the  air,  producing  the  substance  called  SUegiau 
zinc-Jlowers.  Silesia  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  zino 
used  in  the  arts. 

In  Belgium,  the  reduction  is  jierformed  in  earthenware 
tubes,  laid  side  by  aide ;  and  the  ziuc  as  it  condenses  in  the 
fore  pai't  of  these  tubes,  is  scraped 
out  from  time  to  time  in  the  liquid 
state. 

In   England,  a  number  of  cast-  ' 
iron  pots  are  arranged  in  a  circle  in 
the  furnace  (Fig.  6.).    Tlirough  the 
bottom  of  each  of  these  pots,  there 
passes  an  irou  tube  t  i",  which  is  con- 
tinued downwards  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  Ijottom  of  the  furnace,  j 
,  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  stepped  | 
with    a    plug  of   wood,   which 
charred  during  the  operation,  and  | 
'  becomes  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  I 
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the  passage  of  the  zinc-Tapoiur^  but  at  the  same  time  prevents 
the  solid  matter  from  falling  through.  Each  pot  is  fitted  with 
a  cover  well  luted  with  clay.  The  fire-place  F^  is  in  the 
middle.  The  distilled  zinc  condenses  in  the  tubes  tf^  and 
falls  in  drops  into  a  receiver  u,  placed  beneath.  This  process 
is  called  destillatio  per  descennun. 

Zinc  may  be  purified  by  a  second  distillation  in  a  porcelain 
retort ;  but  the  first  portions  of  that  metal  which  come  over 
should  be  rejected^  as  they  generally  contain  cadmium  and 
arsenic 

Zinc  is  a  white  metal^  with  a  shade  of  blue^  capable  of 
being  polished  and  then  assuming  a  bright  metallic  lustre. 
It  is  usually  brittle^  and  its  fracture  exhibits  a  crystalline 
structure.  But  zinc^  if  pure^  may  be  hammered  into  thin 
leaves^  at  the  usual  temperature ;  and  commercial  zinc^  which 
is  impure  and  brittle  at  a  low  temperature^  acquires  the 
same  malleability  between  210^  and  300°:  it  may  then  be 
laminated;  and  the  metal  is  now  consumed  in  the  form 
of  sheet  zinc  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  At  400°  it 
again  becomes  brittle^  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
mortar  of  that  temperature.  The  density  of  cast  zinc  is 
6'862,  but  it  may  be  increased  by  forging  to  7*21.  Its  point 
of  fusion  is  773°  (Daniell).  At  a  red  heat,  zinc  rises  in 
vapour  and  takes  fire  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  white  fiame  like 
that  of  phosphorus ;  the  white  oxide  produced  is  carried  up 
mechanically  in  the  air,  although  itself  a  fixed  substance. 
Laminated  zinc  is  a  valuable  substance,  from  its  little  disposi- 
tion to  undergo  oxidation.  When  exposed  to  air  or  placed  in 
water,  its  surface  becomes  covered  ^rith  a  grey  film  of  sub- 
oxide^ whicb  does  not  increase ;  this  film  is  better  calculated 
to  resist  both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  of  other 
bodies  than  the  metal  itself,  and  preserves  it.  Zinc  dissolves 
with   facility  in    dilute  hydrochloric,   sulphuric    and   other 

hydrated  acids,  by   substitution  for  hydrogen.     In  contact 
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with  iron,  it  protects  the  latter  from  oxidation  ia  any  ealine 
fluid. 

Zinc  appears  to  form  three  oxides,  the  auboside  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  protoxide,  and  a  peroxide,  which  last  is  produced 
when  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  but  of  these,  the  first  and  last  have 
not  been  studied,  and  the  protoxide  is,  therefore,  the  only 
well  known  oxide  of  zinc. 

Protoxide  of  zinc';  ZnO;  4052  or  506-6.  — This  oxide 
may  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of  an  anhydrous  white  powder, 
by  the  combustion  of  the  metal  in  a  atonewai-e  crucible,  or  aa 
&  white  hydrate,  by  precipitation  from  its  salts  by  au  alkali. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  at  high  temperatures,  but  becomes 
colourless  again  on  cooling.  By  the  oxidation  of  zinc  in  air 
and  water,  without  access  of  carbonic  acid,  a  hydrate,  3ZnO 
+  no,  has  been  obtained  in  crystalline  needles  (Mitscherlich). 

Oxide  of  zinc  combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts,  which 
are  colourless,  like  those  of  magnesia.  Caustic  alkaliea 
form  with  zinc-salts  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the 
hydrated  oxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Carbonate  ^f 
potash  or  soda  throws  down  white  carbonate  of  zinc,  insoluble 
in  excess ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same  precipitate,  soluble 
in  excess.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates and  arseniales,  also  form  white  precipitates.  Zino 
salts  containing  a  strong  acid  in  excess,  are  notaflccted  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  give  a  white  hydrated  sulphide  with 
alkaline  sulphides.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc  is  readily 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  or  zinc-blende,  ZuS,  crystal- 
lises in  octohedrona,  Its  colour  is  variable,  being  sometimes 
yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  ZnCl,  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
zinc  in  chlorine,  and  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  fusible  at  212°,  volatile  at  a  red  heat,  and  perhaps 
the  moat  deliquescent  of  salts.    Chloride  of  zinc-amtnoniuM, 
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NHjZilCI^  is  obtained^  according  to  Ritthausen^  in  white 
prismatic  crystals,  when  zinc  and  copper,  or  zinc  and  silver, 
are  placed  in  contact  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  containing 
chloride  of  copper. 

Iodide  of  zinc  is  formed  by  digesting  iodine,  zinc,  and 
water  together,  and  resembles  the  chloride.     The  compound 

ZnI.2XH3,  or  NH2(NH4)Zn.T,  forms  crystals  belonging  to 
the  rhombic  system  (Rammelsberg). 

The  neutral  carbonate  of  zinc  forms  the  ore  called 
calamine.  When  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the 
salts  of  zinc,  like  those  of  magnesia,  yield  the  neutral  car- 
bonate in  combination  with  hydrated  oxide,  2(ZnO.C02) 
+  3(ZnO.HO).  The  mineral  substance,  zinc-bloom,  is  of  the 
same  composition.  Precipitated  in  the  cold,  the  carbonate  is 
ZnO.COj  4-  2(ZnO.HO),  but  is  contaminated  with  sulphate 
of  soda  (Mitscherlich). 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  White  vitriol,  ZnO.SOaH-THO.— This  salt 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  native  sulphide  at  high 
temperatures,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  contain- 
ing 7  eq.  of  water,  the  form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
This,  like  all  the  other  magnesian  sulphates,  gives  up  6  eq.  of 
its  water  at  about  212°,  while  the  seventh  or  constitutional 
equivalent  requires  a  heat  of  400°  to  expel  it.  The  crystals 
are  soluble  in  2\  times  their  weight  of  water,  at  the  usual 
temperature,  and  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  when 
heated.  The  salt  also  crystallises  above  86°,  with  6  eq.  of 
water,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Mitscherlich).  According 
to  Kiihn,  another  hydrate  is  formed  and  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder,  containing  2  eq.  of  water,  when  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  forms  the  usual  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash, 

ZnO.SOa-hKO.SOa  +  GHO.   The  double  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
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Eoda  contains  latoms  of  water,  ZnO.SO,  +  NaO.S03+4.HO. 
It  is  formed  by  a  singular  decomposition  {1. 228.).  When  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  alkali 
less  than  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  a  subsulphate  of 
zinc  precipitates,  which,  according  to  the  analyses  of  several 
chemists,  contains  4  eq.  of  oside  of  zinc  to  1  eq.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  besides  water.  A  concentrated  sohitiou  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  dissolves  the  preceding  subsalt,  and,  when  saturated, 
contains  a  compound  of  1  eq.  of  acid  and  2  eq.  of  base,  ac- 
cording to  SchincUcr,  aud  does  not  crystallise.  From  this 
solution,  Scliindler  obtained  the  former  insoluble  subsalt 
with  two  different  proportions  of  water,  in  long  crystalline 
needles,  containing  lOHO,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  tlie 
solution,  aud  in  brilliant  crystalline  plates  containing  2H0, 
■whicli  were  deposited  on  boiling  the  solution.  By  diluting 
the  same  solution  with  a  large  qnantity  of  water,  he  also  ob- 
tained another  subsalt,  as  a  light  bulky  precipitate,  which 
contained  1  eq.  of  acid,  8  eq.  of  osidc  of  zinc,  and  2  eq.  of 
water.  The  insoluble  matter,  which  precipitates  when  sul- 
phate of  zinc -ammonium  (NH3Zn)0.S03  is  thrown  into 
water,  is  considered  by  Kane  as  a  third  subsnlphate  of 
rinc,  containing  1  eq.  of  acid,  G  eq.  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
10  eq,  of  water.  All  these  subsulpbates  afford  neutral 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  water,  after  being  heated  to  redness ;  so 
that,  whatever  their  constitution  may  be  when  hydrated, 
it  is  certainly  different  from  what  it  is  in  their  anhydrouk' 
condition. 

Nitrate  of  zinc,  ZnO.NOs  +  ClIO,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  moderately  deliquesceut. 

Pkonphaie  of  zinc,  ZnOa.HO.POs  +  2HO,  is  obtained  in 
minute  silvery  plates,  which  are  nearly  insoluble,  on  mixing' 
dilute  solutions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Silicate  of  zinc  is  found  as  a  crystalline  mineral,  which  has' 
received  the  name  of  the  electrical  oxide  of  zinc,  because  it 
acquires,   like  the   tourmalin,   a  high   deercc   of   electrical 
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polaritj  wben  heated*    It  contains  water^  and  may  be  repre- 
sented br  the  formola  2(3ZnO.Si03)  +3H0. 

The  most  important  alloys  of  sine  are  those  with  copper^ 
which  form  the  rarieties  of  brass.  Zinc  also  combines  readily 
with  iron,  and  is  contaminated  by  that  metal^  when  fused  in 
an  iron  cmcible. 


SSTIMATIOX   OF  ZINC,  AND    METHODS  OF  SEPARATING    IT  FROM 

OTHER    METALS. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  firom  its  solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
which,  when  added  in  excess  and  boiled  with  the  solu- 
tion, throws  down  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  pour  the  zinc-solution  into  the  hot  solution  of  the  alkaline 
carbonate,  because,  in  that  case,  we  may  be  sure  of  not  form- 
ing a  basic  salt.  If  the  zinc-solution  contains  ammoiiiacal 
salts,  it  must  be  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
sufficient  to  decompose  those  salts  ^  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  residue  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
dissolve  out  the  soluble  salts;  and  the  carbonate  of  zinc 
collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  ^-ith  hot  water.  The 
evaporation  should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
carbonate  of  zinc,  when  dried  and  ignited,  yields  oxide  of  zinc 
containing  80*26  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

In  separating  zinc  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  precipitate  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  tlie  solution  is 
acid,  it  must  be  previously  neutralised  by  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  must  not  be  thrown  on  the  filter  immediately,  but 
left  to  settle  down  completely,  after  which  the  clear  liquid 
must  first  be  passed  through  the  filter,  and  then  the  preci- 
pitate thrown  on  it.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  will  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphide 

of  ammonium ;  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution 
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boiled  to  drive  off  the  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  the  nnc 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  as  abore. 

Zinc  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  eart/iS 
(barj'ta,  strontia^  and  lime)  by  means  of  sulphide  of  am- 
moninm.  In  the  case  of  the  alkaline  earths,  however,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ammoniacal  liquid  from 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  as  that  would  occasion 
a  precipitation  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  For 
this  purpose,  the  filtration  must  be  effected  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  liquid  well  protected  from  the  air.  The 
separation  of  zinc  from  baryta  may  also  be  effected  by  sul- 
phuric add,  and  from  lime  by  oxalate  of  anmionia. 

From  magnesia,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  being 
previously  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia. 
Or  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  converting  the  zinc  and 
magnesia  into  acetates,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  as  sulphide 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  alumina  and  glucina  may  also 
be  effected  by  converting  the  two  bases  into  acetates  and  pre- 
cipitating the  zinc  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  or  by  dissolving 
in  potash,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ; 
but  the  former  method  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  conversion  into  acetates  and  precipitation  by  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  likewise  serves  to  separate  zinc  from  zirconia, 
yttria,  thorina,  and  manganese.  The  separation  from  man- 
ganese may  also  be  effected  by  converting  the  two  metals 
into  chlorides,  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  solution  to 
convert  the  manganese  into  bioxide,  and  completing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  latter  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 

From  iron,  zinc  may  be  separated  by  ammonia,  or  better  by 
succinate  of  ammonia,  the  same  precautions  being  used  as  in 
the  separation  of  iron  from  manganese  by  the  same  method 
(p.  58.).  The  iron  (in  the  state  of  sesquioxide)  may  also  be 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  baryta. 
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From  cobalt  and  mckely  zinc  is  separated  by  dissolving  the 
oxides  of  both  metals  in  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipi- 
tating the  adnc  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Nickel  and  cobalt 
are  completely  precipitated  by  hydrosulphnric  acid  from  the 
neatral  solutions  of  their  acetates,  but  not  when  a  consider- 
able excess  of  acetic  acid  is  present.  But  in  separating  zinc 
from  cobalt  and  nickel  in  this  manner,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
latter  metals  is  generally  precipitated  with  the  zinc  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  the  precipitate  then  becoming  greyish 
black.  In  that  case  it  must  be  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  chlorides  converted  into  acetates,  and  the  precipita- 
tion repeated.  Another  method  of  separation  is  to  convert 
the  metals  into  chlorides,  and  ignite  the  dry  chlorides  in  a 
stream  of  hydn^en  gas  :  the  nickel  or  cobalt  is  then  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  chloride  of  zinc  remains  un- 
altered, and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  (For  the  separa- 
tion of  cobalt  firom  zinc,  see  also  p.  80.) 

In  precipitating  zinc  from  its  acetic  acid  solution  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  be  quite 
free  from  inoiganic  acids,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
precipitation.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  precipitating 
the  metals  with  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate  and 
dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  solution  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  drive  off  the  inorganic  acids  (if  vola- 
tile) and  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  acetate  of  baryta. 


SECTION   VI. 

CADMIUM. 

£5^.55-74  or  696-77;  Cd. 

This  metal  is  frequently  found  in  small  quantity,  associated 
with  zinc,  and  derives  the  name  cadmium,  applied  to  it  by 
Stromeyer,  from  cadmia  fossilis,  a  denomination  by  which  the 
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common  ore  of  zinc  was  formerly  designated.  In  thf 
of  reducing  ores  of  zinc,  the  cadraiuin  which  they 
comes  over  among  the  first  products  of  distillation,  owing  to 
its  greater  volatility.  It  may  he  separated  from  zinc,  in  an  acid 
solution,  hy  hydrosiilphuric  acid,  which  throws  down  cadmium 
as  a  yellow  sulphide.  This  sulphide  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  affording  the  cldoride  of  cadmium,  firom 
■which  the  carbonate  may  he  precipitated  by  an  escess  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  cadmium  is  converted  by 
ignition  into  the  osidej  and  the  hitter  yields  the  metal  when 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  pounded  coal,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  glass  or  porcelain  retort,  at  a  low  red  heat. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  like  tin,  very  ductile  and  mal- 
leable. It  fuses  considerably  under  a  red  heat,  and  is  nearly 
as  volatile  as  mercury.  The  density  of  cadmium,  cast  in  a 
mould,  is  8-604,  after  being  hammered,  8G944,  Cadmium 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  more  powerful  acids,  hy  gubstitutioB 
for  hydrogen,  with  the  aid  of  heat;  but  nitric  acid  is  ite 
proper  solvent. 

OxiVe  of  cadmium,  CdO;  eSTl  w  79677.— The  only 
known  oxide  of  cadmium  is  obtained  hy  the  combustion  of 
the  metal,  or  hy  the  ignition  of  its  carbonate,  as  a  powder  of 
an  orange  colour,  or  as  a  white  hydrate  hy  precipitation  from 
its  salts  by  an  alkali.  Its  density,  in  the  anhydrous  conditioo, 
is  8183  (Herapath).  By  igniting  the  nitrate,  the  oxide  is 
obtained  in  microscopic  octohedrons,  which  are  dark  bluish 
black  by  reflected,  and  dark  brown  with  a  tinge  of  violet  by 
transmitted  light  (Schiiler).  Tliis  oxide  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia, but  not  in  its  carbonate  {differing  in  the  last  propertj 
Jrom  zinc  and  copper)  nor  iu  the  fixed  alkalies.  Its  salts  arsi 
white,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  zinc.  They  are  precipi- 
tated of  a  fine  yellow  colour  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  distinguished  from  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  which  it  resembles  in  colour,  by  being  insoluble  in 
potaah  and  in  sulphide  of  ainmouiuui,  and  by  sustaining  a  red 
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beat  without  subliming.  A  crystalline  sulphide  is  obtained 
by  fusing  1  part  of  the  precipitated  sulphide  with  5  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  5  parts  of  sulphur ;  or  by  passing 
dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  strongly-heated  chloride  of 
cadmium. 

Chloride  of  cadmium  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate^  containing 
CdCl  +  2HO.  It  also  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the 
chlorides  of  ammonium,  potassium^  sodium^  barium^  stron- 
tium, calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickeb 
and  copper.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  cadmium,  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  the 
compound  NHjCdCl  (C.  v.  Hauer). 

The  same  ammoniacal  solution  treated  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  deposits  crystalline  crusts,  which,  according  to 

Schiiler,  contain  CdCLSNHs  or  NHlNHJjCd.Cl.  Sul- 
phurous acid  gas  passed  through  the  ammoniacal  solution 
throws  down  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  containing 
CdO.S02+NH40.SO,  (SchiUer). 

Iodide  of  cadmium  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  water. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  mixed  in  equivalent  quantity  with 
bromide  of  potassium  in  solution,  yields  crystals,  first  of 
2CdBr.KBr  -f  2HO,  afterwards  of  Cd'Br.2KBr  (C.v.  Hauer). 

Sulphate  of  cadmium  forms  efflorescent  crystals  contain- 
ing CdO.SO,  -f  4HO  (Stromeyer).  According  to  Kiihn  and 
Von  Hauer,  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt  concentrated  at 
the  boiling  heat,  deposits  nodular  crystals,  which  contain 
CdO.SO,  +  HO,  and  give  oflF  their  water  at  212^  The  crys- 
tals obtained  by  evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures  contain 
3(CdO.SO,)  -f  8HO,  give  off  nearly  3  cq.  water  at  212**, 
and  the  rest  at  a  low  red  heat  (C.  v.  Hauer).  Sulphate  of  cad- 
mium forms  with  sulphate  of  potash  the  compound  CdO.SO, 
-f  KO.SO,  -f  6HO,  and  similar  double  salts  with  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  ammonia. 

Several  definite  alloys  of  cadmium  have  been  formed.    At  a 
red  heat,  100  parts  of  platinum  retain  1 1 7*3  {larts  of  cadmium, 
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giving  a  compound  =  CdjPt :  100  parts  of  copper  retain,  at  rf  ^ 
red  heat,  822  of  cadmium,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  pro- 
portion of  CdCuj.     Cadmium  forms  an  amalgam  ivitb  mer-  . 
ciiry,  which  cryatallises  in  octohedrons,  and  coiisiata  of  21 '74  J 
parts  of  cadmium,  and  7826  of  mercury.  Cor  dHg^. 

Extimation  of  cadmium,  and  method  of  geparating  it  froti 
the  preceding  metals.  —  Cadmium  is  beat  precipitated  from  itt^fl 
solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  it  is  thereby  obtained  aa  a  1 
carbonate,  which  by  ignition  yields  the  brown  oxide  containiog  I 
87"45  per  cent,  of  tlie  metal. 

From  all  tlie  preceding  metala  cadmium  may  he  eeparHtecll 
by  hydroaulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  being  thci 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  metal  precipitated  by  carbonatal 
of  soda  as  above. 


SECTION    VII. 


By.  31fi6or395-7;    Cu  {cujmim). 

Copper,  if  not  the  most  abundant,  is  certainly  one  of  tlial 
most  generally  diffused  of  the  metals.     Its  ores  are  often  fl 
accompanied  by  metallic  copper,  crystallised  in  cubes  or  octo>  n 
liedrons.    Very  large  masses  of  native  cojipcr  have  been  found 
near  Lake  Superior  iu  North  America,  one  of  which  weighed 
2200  pounds;  in  the  Cliff  mine,  on  the  Eagle  river,  a  maas  _ 
boa  been  found  weighing  50  tons.     Native   copper  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  decomposed  basalt  < 
Rheinbreitenbacli,  near  Kccsk  in  Hungary,  and  near  Harlech,! 
Korth  Wales,     TIic  richest  mince  of  this  country  are  thoM  1 
in  Cornwall  and  Anglesea.     The  common  ore  of  thia  metal  if  J 
copper  pyriteg,  a  compound  of  snbsulpbide  of  copper  and  s 
quisulpUide  of  iron,  or  a  sulphur-salt,  CuS  +  FejSa.  l^nt  vA 


which  the  two  sulphides  are  also  found  in  other  proportions, 
and  which  often  contains  an  admixture  of  the  bisulphide  of 
iron.  Few  metallurgic  processes  require  more  skill  aud  atten- 
tion than  the  extraction  of  copper  from  this  ore.  The  ore  is 
first  roasted  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  reverberatory  or  flame- 
fnmace  (Pig.  7.),  whereby  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  iu  great  pari 
Fig.  7. 

f 

I         oonverted  into  oxide,  while  the  sulphide  of  copper  remains  u 
I  altered.     The  product  of  this  operation  is  then  strongly  heated 

with  silicious  sand,  which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  form- 
ing a  fusible  slag,  and  separates  from  the  heavier  copper  com- 
pound. This  operation  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory  funiaee 
similar  to  the  former,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  These  pro- 
cesses are  several  times  repeated,  whereby  the  quantity  of  iron 
is  continually  diminished,  and  the  sulphide  of  copper  begins  to 
decompose,  giving  it  up  its  sulphur  and  absorbing  oxygen ;  the 
temperature  is  then  raised  high  enough  to  reduce  the  resulting 
oxide  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  coarse  copper 
thus  obtained,  containing  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  copper, 
is  then  melted  under  the  action  of  a  strong  blast  of  air, 
to  complete  the  expulsion  of  volatile  matter,  and  the  copper 
is  partially  oxidised.  Lastly,  to  free  it  from  oxide,  which 
renders  it  brittle,  it  is  again  melted  with  its  surface  well 
COTCred  with  charcoal,  and  a  pole  of  birchwood  is  thrust  into 
it ;  this  causes  considerable  ebullition,  the  oxide  being  reduced 


by  the  carbonaceous  matter,  and  carbonic  acid  escaping.  ■ 
Samples  of  the  metal  arc  taken  out  from  time  to  time,  and  | 
tested  by  the  hammer,  the  process  being  discontinued  i 
soon  as  the  right  degree  of  toughness  is  attained.  If  tho  I 
poling  is  continued  too  long,  the  copper  takes  up  carbon,  and  1 
then  becomes  even  more  brittle  than  in  its  former  osidiaed  I 
state:  it  is  then  said  to  be  ov&r-poled,  and  must  be  again  J 
melted  in  contact  with  the  air  to  bum  away  the  carbon.* 

Copper  is  the  only  metal  of  a  red  colour.     The  crystals  of  l 
native  copper,  and  of  that  obtained  in  the  humid  way  by  pre-  t 
cipitation  witli  iron,  belong  to  tlie  regidar  system  j  but  the  I 
crystals  which  form  in    the  cooling  of  melted  copjier  were  j 
found  by  Scebeck  to  be  rliomboidal,  and  to  have  a  diifcrciit  I 
place  in  the  thermo-electric  series  from  the  other  crystals.  ' 
The  density  of  copper  when  cast  is  about  8'83,  and  wIich 
laminated  or  forged  895  (Berzctius).     It  is  less  fusible  than 
silver,  but  more  so  tlian  gold,  its  point  of  fusion  being  1996° 
(Daniell).     It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  malleable  metals,  and 
in  tenacity  is  inferior  only  to  iron.     It  has  much  less  afTinity 
for  oxygen  than  iron,  and  decomposes  water  only  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  and  to  a  small  extent.     In  damp  air,  it  acquires  n 
green  coating  of  subcarbonatc  of  copper,  and  its  oxidation  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  the  presence  of  acids.     The  weaker 
acids,  Buch  as  acetic,  have  no  effect  upon  copper,  unless  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  when  the  copper 
rapidly  combines  with  that  oxygen,  and  a  salt  of  the  acid  is 
formed.     Copper  scarcely  decomposes  the  hydratcd  acids  by 
displacing  hydrogen ;  when  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dis. 
engages  only  the  smallest  traces  of  that  gas.     But  liydrogrn 
does  not  precipitate  metallic  copper  from  solution.     Co|)])er 
acta  violently  on  nitric  acid,  occasioning  its  decompueition, 
with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  dissolving  as  a  nitrate. 

*  A  minuto  ■ecount  of  tho  procoi  of  eoppcr-nnrlting  u  practiMxl  at 
Saaowa,  ha*  latolj  bren  gifen  by  Mr.  Napior,  iii  Ihs  "  Philuicpliifal  itagn- 
■iiw,"  4tli  tloriaa,  rub.  ir.  and  i. 
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Dioxide  of  copper.  Red  oxide  of  copper,  Cuprous  oxide, 
Cu^O;  71-32  or  891-4. — This  degree  of  oxidation  is  better 
marked  in  copper  than  in  any  other  metal  of  the  magnesian 
class.  The  dioxide  of  copper  is  found  native  in  octohedral 
crjrstals,  and  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  to  red- 
ness, in  a  covered  crucible^  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  the 
black  oxide  of  copper  with  4  parts  of  copper-filings.  It  is 
a  reddish-brown  powder,  which  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air. 
The  surface  of  vessels  of  policed  copper  is  often  converted 
into  red  oxide,  or  bronzed,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture :  this  is  done  by  covering  them  with  a  paste 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  heating  to  a  certain  point,  and  after- 
wards cleaning  them,  to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron ;  or  other- 
wise, by  means  of  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  copper. 

Dilute  acids  decompose  red  oxide  of  copper,  dissolving  the 
protoxide,  and  leaving  metallic  copper.  Undiluted  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  the  red  oxide,  without  decomposition, 
or  rather  forms  a  corresponding  chloride  of  copper,  Cu^Cl, 
which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrated  alkalies 
precipitate  hydrated  cuprous  oxide  from  that  solution,  of  a 
lively  yellow  colour,  which  changes  rapidly  in  air  from  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  also  formed  when  copper  is  placed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia  containing  air,  and  is  dissolved  by 
the  alkali.  If  the  ammonia  has  been  corked  up  in  a  bottle 
with  copper  for  some  time,  the  liquid  is  colourless ;  but  on 
pouring  it  out  in  a  thin  stream,  it  immediately  becomes  blue, 
by  absorbing  oxygen.  The  liquid  may  be  again  deprived  of 
colour  by  returning  it  to  the  bottle,  and  closing  it  up,  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal.  Cuprous  oxide  is  also  readily  obtained 
by  the  reducing  action  of  glucose  (grape-sugar)  on  the  prot- 
oxide or  its  salts.  When  a  solution  of  1  part  of  common  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  1  part  of  glucose  is  mixed  with  a  suflficient 
quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
first  formed,  and  the  liquid  gently  warmed,  cuprous  oxide  is 
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abundantly  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-red  crystal- 
line powder.  Cane-sugar  produces  the  same  effects^  but  more 
slowly^  apparently  because  it  must  first  be  converted  into 
glucose. 

Compoimds  have  been  obtained  of  cuprous-oxide  with 
several  acids^  particularly  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  sulphite 
forming  a  double  salt  with  sulphite  of  potash,  CU2O.SO2  + 
2(KO.SOj|)  (Muspratt) ;  also  with  hyposulphurous,  sulphuric, 
carbonic  and  acetic  acids.  When  fiised  with  vitreous  matter, 
cuprous  oxide  gives  a  beautiful  ruby-red  glass;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  the  cuprous  oxide  from  absorbing  oxygen, 
in  which  case  the  glass  becomes  green. 

Hydride  of  copper,  Cuprotis  hydride,  Cu^H.  —  When  a 
solution  of  cupricsulphate  and  hypophosphorous  acid  is  heated 
not  above  158°,  this  compound  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It  gives  off  hydrogen 
when  heated,  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  dichloride  of  copper,  with 
evolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  acid  in  fact 
giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  as  the  copper-compound 
(Wurtz) : 

Cu^H  4-  HCl  =  Cu^Cl  +  HH. 

This  action  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  metallic  copper 
is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  appears  to 
arise  from  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  acid 
and  the  hydride  being  in  opposite  states,  the  former  being 
basylous  or  positive,  the  latter  chlorous  or  negative,  and  so 
disposed  to  combine  together,  just  as  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  combines  under  similar  circumstances 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  compound  Cu.^O.  The  reduction 
of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  affords 
another  example  of  the  same  kind  of  action. 

Disulphide  of  copper,  Cuprous  sulphide,  Cu^S,  forms  the 
mineral  copper-glance,  and  is  also  a  constituent  of  copper 
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pyrites.  It  18  a  powerful  snlphnr-base.  Copper-filings,  mixed 
with  half  their  weight  of  sulphur,  unite,  when  heated,  with  in- 
tense ignition,  and  form  this  disulphide. 

DieUaride  of  copper^  Cuprous  chloride^  Cu^Cl,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  heating  copper-filings  with  twice  their  weight  of 
corrofiiTe  sublimate.  It  was  obtained  by  Mitscherlich  in 
tetrahedrons,  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  dichloride 
of  copper  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of  the  protochlorides  of 
copper  and  tin,  and  allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cooL 
Dichloride  of  copper  so  prepared  is  white,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  precipitated  by  dilution.  It 
is  dissolved  by  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  the  resulting  solution,  if  allowed  to  cool  in  a  close 
vessel,  yields  large  octohedral  crystals  of  a  double  chloride : 
Cu^C1.2KCl ;  they  are  anhydrous.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
forms  of  this  double  salt,  and  of  both  its  constituents,  all 
belong  to  the  r^ular  system.* 

When  finely-dirided  metallic  copper  is  boiled  in  a  saturated 

solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  white 

salt  formed,  which  crystallises  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons :  it 

contains  NH^.Cu^Cl,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  dichloride  of 

!NH  Cul 
copper  and  cuprammonium         ^^   JCI.    A  solution  of  this 

salt  exposed  to  the  air  yields  blue  crystals  of  the  compound 
NH3.CU2CI  +  NHjCuCl-f  HO  ;  and  the  mother-liquor,  after 
further  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  the  salt  NH3.CUCI  + 
NH4CI,  which  at  a  lower  temperature  crystallises  in  large 
cubes  (Ritthausen). 

Diniodide  of  copper.  Cuprous  iodide,  Cu^I,  is  a  white  in- 
soluble precipitate,  obtained  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  part  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  2 1  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dicyanide  of  copper,  Cuprous  cyanide,  CujCy. — Obtained  as 
a  white  curdy  precipitate   on   adding   hydrocyanic  acid   or 

*  Mitscherlich  in  Foggendorff 'b  Annalen,  xlix.  401.,  1840. 
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cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  dichloridc  of  copper  iq 
hydrocliloric  acid,  or  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  copp^ 
mixed  with  sulpliiirous  acid.  It  forms  a  colourless  solutioa 
■with  ammonia,  and  a  yellow  solution  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  potash, 

Dicyaoidc  of  copper  unites  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alkalU 
and  earth-metals,  and  with  the  cyanides  of  manganese,  iron, 
zinc,  cadmiimi,  lead,  tin,  uranium,  and  silver,  forming  douLlo 
salts,  some  of  which  have  the  composition  llCy.CujCy,  otheis 
SMCy-Cu^Cy  (the  symbol  M  denoting  a  metal). 

Cuproso-nipric  cyanide,  CujCy .  CuCy,  is  obtained  as  a 
green  hydrate  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  or  euproso-potassio 
cyanide,  KCy.Cu^Cy,  to  sulphate  of  copper.  It  forms  tlireo 
compounds  with  ammonia,  viz.,  NHj-CuaCy^HO,  obtained 
by  adding  cyanide  of  ammonium  to  a  protoealt  of  copper,  and 
the  compounds  SNIIj.Ca.Cyj  andSNIIs.CuaCyj,  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  first  compound, 

Cuprotts  hyposttlphile,  CujO.SS^Oj  +  2H0,  separates  in 
microscopic  needles,  having  a  golden  lustre,  on  adding  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  cupric  sulphite,  till  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  pro* 
dnccd.  It  diasolvcs  in  aqueous  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  solu- 
tion deposits  the  compound  Cu^O-SSjOa  -I-  NllgCuCl  -|-  HO.  ■ 
(C.  V.  Hauer). 

Cuprous  sulphite  is  said  by  some  chemists  to  be  obt^ned 
in  a  definite  state  by  the  action  of  sulplmrous  acid  on  cupric 
oxide;  but  according  to  Rammelsberg  and  Pean  de  St.  Gilles, 
it  exists  only  in  combination  with  cupric  sulphite,  forming  the 
compound  CujO.SO,  -)-  CuO.SOj,  which  crystallises  with 
3  and  5  eq,  of  water, — and  with  the  sulphites  of  the  alkalies. 
By  treating  dichloride  of  copper  with  excess  of  sulphite  of 
ammonia,  prismatic  crystals  are  formed  containing  CojO.SO, 
+  /(NH^O.SOa)  +  10  Aq. ;  and  by  saturating  the  solution 
of  this  salt  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  salt  CuaO,S,0,  -f 
NII^O.SOj  is  obtained.     A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphita 
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of  ammonia  and  cnpric  sulphate  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid  gasi,  yields  light  green  crystals  containing  fCu^O.SOs  + 
NH4O .  SOJ  -f  (CojO .  SO2  -f  CuO .  SO2)  -f  5  aq.  Corre- 
sponding  double  salts  are  formed  by  the  sulphites  of  potash 
and  soda,  but  they  are  very  unstable. 

Protoxide  of  copper,  Black  oxide  of  copper,  Cupric  oxide,  CuO; 
495*7  or  39"66. — ^The  base  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  copper,  or 
cnpric  salts.  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  copper  at  a  red  heat, 
but  is  generally  prepared  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  copper.  It 
is  black  like  charcoal,  and  fuses  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
oxide  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  reduced, 
at  a  low  red  heat,  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  it  converts 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  this  property  which  re- 
commends oxide  of  copper  for  the  combustion  of  organic 
substances,  in  close  vessels,  by  which  their  ultimate  analysis 
is  effected. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  a  powerful  base.  Its  salts,  the  cvpric 
salts,  are  generally  blue  or  green,  when  hydrated,  but  white 
when  anhydrous.  Although  neutral  in  composition,  they  have 
a  strong  add  reaction.  They  are  poisonous ;  but  their  effect 
upon  the  animal  system  is  counteracted  in  some  degree  by 
sugar.  Liquid  albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  these 
salts,  and  is  an  antidote  to  their  poisonous  action.  Copper  is 
separated  in  the  metallic  state  from  its  salts  by  zinc,  iron,  lead, 
and  the  more  oxidable  metals,  which  are  dissolved,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  former  metal. 

Potash  or  soda  added  to  the  solution  of  a  cnpric  salt,  throws 

down  at   first   a  blue   precipitate   of  hydrated  cupric  oxide, 

which,  however,  on  agitation,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  unde- 

oomposed  salt,  and  forms  with  it  a  green  basic  salt.  An  excess 

of  the  alkali  throws  down  the  hydrated  oxide  in  bulky  blue 

flakes,  which,  on  boiling  the  mixture,  collect  together  in  the 

form  of  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  oxide. 

This  reaction  is  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  fixed  or- 

H  2 
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ganic  substances,  sucli  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  S:c.  In  a  solo- 
lion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  sucli  snbstancea  in 
Bufficient  quantity,  potash  either  produces  no  precipitate,  or 
one  which  is  quickly  redissolved,  forming  a  blue  solution ;  and 
from  this  solution,  when  boiled,  the  copper  is  sometimeB  whol^ 
prcfipitated  as  red  or  yellow  cuprous  oxide,  as  when  grape- 
sugar  is  present, — or  partially,  as  with  cane-sugar,  or  not  at 
ail,  as  with  tartaric  acid.  Ammonia,  added  by  degrees,  aud 
with  constant  agitation,  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  drat 
throws  down  a  green  basic  salt,  aud  aftei-warda  the  blua 
hydrate :  an  excess  of  ammonia  dissolves  the  precipitate 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  A  copper  solutiou  diluted  so 
far  as  to  1)0  colourless,  becomes  distinctly  blue  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  The  blue  colour  thus  produced  is  still  visible, 
according  to  Lasaaigne,  in  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  copper 
in  100,000  parts  of  liquid.  Carbonate  oj potash  or  soda  throws 
down,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a  greenish  blue  precis 
pitatc  of  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,  which  on  boiling  is 
converted  into  the  black  oxide.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces the  same  precipitate,  but  when  added  in  exces% 
dissolves  it  abundantly,  forming  a  blue  solution.  HydrO' 
mtlphutic  acid  and  solutions  of  alkafiiie  sulphides  tlirow  down 
a  brownish  black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  copper,  in- 
soluble in  sul])Iiide  of  potns.'siiim  or  sodium,  slightly  soluble 
in  sidphide  of  ammonium.  Ferrocyantde  of  potassium  forms 
with  cupric  salts  a  deep  chocolate- col  cured  precipitate  of 
fcrrocyanidc  of  copper.  To  very  dilute  solutions  it  imparts  » 
reddish  colour,  which  is  even  more  delicate  in  its  indicatiouB 
than  the  ammonia  reaction,  being  still  visible  in  a  solution 
containing  1  portof  copper  ia  400,000  parts  of  liquid,according 
to  Lassaigue,  aud  in  1,000,000  parts,  according  to  Sarzeau, 
Pcrrocyanide  of  copper  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
reappears  when  the  ammonia  is  evaporated.  This  reaction 
serves  to  detect  extremely  small  quantities  of  copper,  cveo 
when   associated   with   other   metal!!.      Thus,  if  n    solution 
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containing  copper  and  iron  be  trcatcil  with  excess  of 
aninioiua,  a  few  drops  of  fcrrocjauide  of  [wtassium  added, 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  61trate  left  to  evaporute  iu  a  small 
white  porcelain  cupsul-^,  ferrocyanide  of  copper  will  be  lel't 
behind,  exhibiting  ita  character iatic  red  eolour  (Warington). 
Salts  of  copper  impart  a  green  colour  to  Auiue.  The  black 
oside  of  copper  dissolves  by  fusion  in  a  vitreous  flux,  and 
produces  a  green  glass.  Any  compound  of  copper  fused  with 
borax  in  the  oxidising  flame  of  the  blowpipe  forms  a  trans- 
parent glass,  which  is  green  while  hot,  but  assumes  a  beautifid 
blue  colour  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame,  the  glass 
becomes  opaque,  and  covered  on  the  surface  with  liver-coloured 
streaks  of  cuprous  oxide,  or  metallic  copper.  This  last 
reaction  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  when  the 
quantity  of  copper  is  small,  but  it  may  always  be  ensured  by 
itising  a  small  piece  of  metallic  tin  in  the  bead.  Copper  salts 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yield  metallic  copper. 

Thenard  obtained  a  higher  oxide  of  copper,  CuOj,  by  the 
action  of  diluted  bioxide  of  hydrogen  on  the  hydrated  prot_ 
oxide  of  copper. 

Chloride  of  copper,  cupric  chlnride,  CuCl,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  black  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  solution 
is  green  wlien  concentrated,  but  blue  when  more  dilute, 
and  the  salt  forms  blue  prismatic  crystals,  containing  two 
atoms  of  water.  It  combines  witli  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  more  readily  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  forming  the 
double  salts  KCl.CuCl  +  2HO,  and  NH^Cl.CuCl  +  2H0. 
Another  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium,  containing 
NH4CI.2CUCI  +  4HO,  is  obtained  in  fine  bhiish-green  crys- 
tals, by  mixing  the  solutions  of  1  eq.  sal-ammoniac  and  2  eq. 
chloride  of  copiier. 

Chloride  of  copper  likewise  combines  with  ammonia,  form- 
ing the  three  following  compounds: — a.  SNHa.CuCI.  This 
compound   is   obtained   by   saturating   dry  protoi'hloi  idc  of 
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copper  with  ammoniacal  gaa:  it  forms  a  blue  powder. — b.  SNIIj, 
CuCI.  Formed  by  passing  ammoniacal  gaa  through  3  hot  satu- 
rated solutiou  of  protochloridc  of  copper,  till  the  precipitate 
first  formed  ia  completely  rcdissolved.  During  this  process, 
the  liquid  is  kept  almost  boiling  by  the  heat  developed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  gas;  and  the  resulting  solution  yields,  on 
cooling,  small  dark  blue  octobedrons  and  square  prisms  -with 
four-sided  Bummits. — c.  NHg.CuCl.  Obtained  by  heating  a  or 
b  to  300°,'  or  by  saturating  dry  chloride  of  copper,  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  ammoniacal  gaa.  Forms  a  green  powder. 
The  compound  c  may  also  be  regarded  as  chloride  of  ctiprammO' 
nium,  NHjCu.Cl,  or  kt/drochlora/e  of  cupramine,  NH^Cu.HCI, 
the  base  being  ammonium  or  ammonia  in  which  1 H  is  replaced 
by  Cu.  Similarly,  b  may  be  regarded  as  a  basic  hydrochlortde 
of  dicupramine,  NjHsCu.HCl,  the  base  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  atoms  of  ammonia  into  one,  and  the  substitution 
therein  of  ICu  for  IH.  Lastly,  a  may  be  regarded  as  basic 
hydrochlorale  of  tncupramine,  NgHgCu.HCl ;  or  again,  a  may 

be  regarded  as  NHAmjCu.Cl,  and  b  as  NHaAmCu.Cl. 

Carbonates  of  copper. — "When  a  salt  of  copper  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  hydratcd  subcarbonate  is  produced 
containing  2  eq.  of  oxide  of  copper  to  1  eq.  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  a  pale  blue  bulky  precipitate,  which  becomes  denser  and 
green  when  treated  with  boiling  water.  It  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  known  as  mineral  green.  The  beautiful  native 
greeu  carbonate  of  copper,  malachite,  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, CuO.CO3-l-CuO.lIO.  The  finely  crystallised  blue  copper 
ore  ia  another  subcarbonate.  It  may  be  represented  as  the 
neutral  hydratcd  carbonate  of  copper,  in  combination  with  a 
similar  carbonate  of  copper,  in  which  the  constitutional  water 
is  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper : 

(CuO.COj-mO. 
icuO.C03^-CuO. 

In  the  green  carlwnate,  the  constitutional  water  of  the  neutral 
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carbonate  of  copper  ia  replaced  by  hydrate  of  copper.  The 
Beutral  carbonate  of  copper  itself^  of  which  the  formula  would 
be  CuO.COj+HO,  is  unknown.  According  to  Thomson*,  the 
anhydrous  subcarbonate  2CuO .  CO^,  occurs  in  the  form  of 
myMorine,  which  contains  also  ferric  oxide  and  silica. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  Cupric  sidphate,  Blue  vitriol,  CuO.SOj. 
HO  +  4HO;  79-66  or  995-7  +  562-5.— This  salt  may  be 
formed  by  dissolying  copper  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
half  its  bulk  of  water,  with  ebullition;  the  metal  is  then 
oxidated  with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid.  But  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  more  generally  prepared,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  the  roasting  and  oxidation  of  sulphide  of  copper;  or 
by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  the  oxide  formed  by  exposing 
sheets  cX  metallic  copper  to  air  at  a  red  heat.  It  forms 
large  rhomboidal  crystab  of  a  sapphire-blue  colour,  contain- 
ing 5  eq.  of  water,  which  lose  their  transparency  in  dry  air : 
they  are  soluble  in  four  times  their  weight  of  cold,  and  twice 
their  weight  of  boiling  water.  Like  the  other  soluble  salts  of 
copper,  the  sulphate  has  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  used  as  an 
escharotic.  The  water  in  this  salt  may  be  reduced  to  1  cq.  at 
212°;  above  400**  the  salt  is  anhydrous  and  white.  Although 
sulphate  of  copper  does  not  crystallise  alone  with  7  HO,  yet, 
when  mixed  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  nickel,  and 
iron,  it  crystallises  along  with  these  isomorphous  salts  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  iron.  At  a  strong  red  heat  it  melts  and 
loses  acid. 

The  anhydrous  sulphate  absorbs  2}  eq.  of  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  light  powder  of  a  deep  blue  colour  (II  Rose).  When 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  an  in- 
soluble subsulphate  is  first  thro^^-n  down,  which  is  redissolvcd  as 
the  addition  of  ammonia  is  continued,  and  the  usual  deep  azure- 
blue  ammoniacal  solution  formed.  The  ammoniacal  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  in  beautiful  indigo-blue  crystals,  by  passing 

•  Outlines  of  Mtiieralog7. 
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(Wohlcr).  The  green  salt  is  found  in  commerce  under  the 
improper  name  of  distilled  verdigris.  Tlie  acetates  of  copper 
and  potasli  unite  in  single  equivalents,  and  form  a  double  salt 
in  fine  blue  crrstala,  containing  8H0.  Verdigris  is  a  sub- 
acetate  of  copper,  formed  by  placing  platca  of  the  metal 
in  contact  with  the  fermenting  marc  of  the  grape,  or 
with  cloth  dipped  in  t-inegar.  The  bluer  speciea,  which  con- 
siBts  of  minute  crystalline  plates,  is  a  definite  compound  of 
1  eq.  acetic  acid,  2  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  and  6  eq.  of  water, 
C^il3Cu04.CuO  +  6II0.  The  ordinary  green  epeciea  is  b  ] 
mixture  of  the  scsqui-  and  tiibasic  acetates  of  copper,  with  the 
preceding  bibasic  acetate.  Water  dissolves  out  from  Tcrdigria 
the  sesquibaaic  acelale,  wliieh  presents  itself  on  evaporating 
the  solution,  sometimes  as  an  amorphous  mass,  and  some- 
times in  crystalline  grains  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  The  scsqui- 
basic  acetate  consists  of  2  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  3  eq.  of  oside  of 
copper,  and  6  eq.  of  water;  it  loses  3  eq.  of  water  at  212".  i 
The  tribasic  acetate  is  the  insoluble  residue  wliich  remains  ] 
after  the  lixiviation  of  verdigris.  It  is  a  clear  green  powder, 
which  loses  nothing  at  212'.  It  contains  2  cq.  of  acetic  acid, 
6  eq.  oxide  of  copper,  and  3  cq.  of  water  (Berzcliua). 

Acetate  of  copper  also  combines  with  acetate  of  lime,  and 
with  several  other  salts.      The  double  acetate  and  araetiile  of  J 
copper  is  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  brilliant  sea-green  colour, 
which  is  used  as  a  pigment,  under  the  name  of  Schwoinfurt  j 
green.     It  is  obtained  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  equal  j 
parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  neutral  acetate  of  copper,  adding  I 
to  the  mixture  its  own  volume  of  cold  water,  and  leaving  the  j 
whole  at  rest  for  several  days.     It  is  a  highly  poisonous  sub-  j 
stance.      From   the   analysis   of   Ehrmann,    its    formula   ia 
C^H,CuO^  +  ScCuO.AsOa). 

The  most  important  alloys  of  copper  are  those  which  it 
forms  with  tin  and  zinc : 


100  parts  of  copper  with  5  tin   (or  1  tin   +  1  s 
the  bronze  used  for  coin. 
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100  parts  copper  with  10  tin,  form  bronze  and  gun-metal. 
100  parts  copper  with  20  to  25  tin,  form  bell-metal. 
100  parts  copper  with  30  to  35  tin,  form  speculom-metal. 

A  little  arsenic  is  generaUj  added  to  the  last  alloy,  to  increase 
its  whiteness. 

The  different  varieties  of  brass  are  prepared,  either  bj  fusing 
together  the  two  metals,  copper  and  zinc,  or  by  heating  cop- 
per under  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  calamine — an  operation  in 
which  zinc  is  reduced  and  its  vapour  absorbed  by  the  copper. 
Two  or  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc  form  common 
brass.  The  brass  known  as  Muntz^s  white  metal,  which  re- 
sists the  solvent  action  of  sea-water  much  better  than  pure 
copper^  and  is,  in  consequence  largely  used  for  the  sheathing 
of  ships,  consists  of  GO  parts  copper  to  40  parts  zinc,  and 
appears  to  be  the  atomic  compound  Cu^Zn.  Equal  parts  of 
copper  and  zinc,  or  four  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter, 
give  an  alloy  of  a  higher  colour,  resembling  gold,  and  on  that 
account  called  similor. 


ESTIMATION    OF   COPPER,  AND   METHODS   OF   SEPARATING   IT 

FROM   OTHER   METALS. 

Copper  is  best  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  which  when 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  throws  down  the 
protoxide  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  hea^y  black  powder. 
From  this  precipitate  every  trace  of  potash  may  be  removed 
by  washing  with  hot  water ;  and  the  washed  precipitate  may 
then  be  dried  and  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible. 
It  must  be  weighed  immediately  after  cooling,  ii^ith  the  cover 
on  the  crucible,  because  it  absorbs  moisture  rapidly  from  the 
air.     It  contains  79*82  per  cent,  of  copper  (H.  Rose). 

Copper  is  often  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  In  that  case  the  precipitated  sulphide  must 
be  washed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  water  containing  hy- 
drosnlphuric  acid,  to  prevent  oxidation ;  the  precipitate  may 
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then  be  dried,  and  the  filter  burnt  mth  the  precipitate  on  it, 
in  a  porcelain  basin ;  after  which  the  precipitate  is  treated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  with  separa- 
tion of  siJpbur,  and  the  copper  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
solution  by  potash  as  above.  The  chief  precaution  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  process  is  to  n'asb  the  precipitated  sulphide 
quickly,  and  to  preserve  it  as  completely  as  possible  from 
contact  with  the  air;  otherwise  the  sulphide  becomes  par- 
tially oxidised  and  converted  into  sulphate,  which  being  soluble, 
runs  tlirough  the  filter ;  when  this  takes  place,  the  filtrate 
becomes  brown,  because  the  copper  thus  carried  through,  ia 
again  precipitated  by  hydrosulphurie  acid. 

Volumetric  methods. — Copper  may  he  voluraetricaUy  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  solution  of  i)ermanganate  of  potash,  by  a 
process  founded  on  that  adopted  by  Margueritte  for  the  deter- 
mination of  iron  (p.  C6.)-  The  copper  compound  having  Irecn 
weighed  and  dissolved  in  acid,  is  mixed  in  a  porcelain  basin, 
with  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  cscess  of  caustic  potash,  and 
then  heated  with  a  quantity  of  milk -sugar,  or  lioney,  sufficient 
to  precipitate  all  the  copper  as  cuprous  oxide,  the  completion 
of  the  precipitation  being  indicated  by  the  brown  colour  which 
the  liquid  then  acquires.  The  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is  then 
filtered,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  gently  heated,  together 
with  the  filter,  with  a  mLvtiu-e  of  pure  sesquiehloride  of  iron  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  thereby  dissolved  in  the  form 
of  protochloride  of  copper,  the  Bcsquicliloride  of  iron  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  to  protochloride : 

Cu30-|-FeaCl,+  HCl=2CuCl-l-2FeCl+IIO. 

In  the  filtered  liquid,  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength  and 
heated  to  about  86°,  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride is  determined  by  a  graduated  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  manner  already  deserihed  (p.  50.),  and  thence 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  copper  is  readily  determined.  The 
presence  of  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  manganese,  or  iron,  in  the 
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alkaline  solution  does  not  interfere  with  the  process ;  silver  or 
mercury  must  be  separated  before  the  precipitation  of  the 
cuprous  oxide. 

Another  method,  which  appears  to  give  very  exact  results, 
is  to  treat  the  copper-solution  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
whereby  diniodide  of  copper  is  precipitated  and  iodine  set 
firee: 

2(CuO.N05)  +  2KI  =  Ca,I  +  I  +  2(KO.N05), 

and  remove  the  firee  iodine  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  ol  soda,  whereby  iodide  of  sodium  and  tetrathio- 
nate  of  soda  are  produced : 

2{NaO.S202)  +  I  =  Nal  +  NaO.S^Og. 

The  copper-compound,  if  solid,  an  alloy  for  example,  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  carbonate  of  soda  added  till  a  slight 
precipitate  is  formed;  and  this  precipitate  redissolved  in  acetic 
acid  (firee  nitric  acid  would  vitiate  the  result  by  decomposing 
the  iodide  of  potassium).  A  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium 
is  next  added,  equal  to  at  least  six  times  the  weight  of  the 
copper  to  be  determined,  and  then  the  standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  iodine,  which  point  iiill  be  indicated 
by  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changing  from  brown  to  yellow. 
Lastly,  a  clear  solution  of  starch  i»  added,  and  the  addition  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  cautiously  continued  till  the  blue 
colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  is  completely  destroyed.  The 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  graduated  by  dissolving  a 
known  weight  of  pure  electrotype  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and 
proceeding  as  above.  If  the  copper-compound  contains  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  lead  or  iron,  these  metals  must  be  removed  before 
commencing  the  determination,  because  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  iodide  of  lead  and  the  red  of  the  acetate  of  iron  might 
interfere  with  the  result  (E.  O.  Brown).* 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  Not  17th,  18S6,  and  to  be 
Published  in  the  10th  toIiudo  of  (he  Socii'ty's  Journal. 
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Pelouze's  raethod,  which  eonsiafs  in  treating  the  copper 
Bolution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  copper 
as  oxyaulphide,  CuO.SCuS,  by  adding  a  graduated  solution  of 
sulphide  of  Bodium  till  the  blue  colour  is  completely  destroyed, 
appears,  from  Mr.  Brown's  experiments,  to  be  liable  to 
imcertainty  from  two  causes :  first,  because  the  oxysulphidc 
of  copper  reduces  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  of  copper  to 
dioside,  thereby  rendering  the  solution  colourless  before  the 
precipitation  is  complete ;  and  secondly,  because  a  portion  of 
tlie  sulphide  of  sodium  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  Lyposid- 
phite  of  soda. 

Copper  is  separated  from  all  the  preceding  mctala,  except 
cadmium,  by  means  of  hydroaulphiiric  acid,  the  solution  being 
previously  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulplniric  acid. 
When  zinc,  nickel,  or  cobalt  is  present,  a  considerable  excess 
of  acid  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  portion  of  these  metals 
will  be  precipitated  together  with  the  copper. 

From  cad?mum,  copper  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  copper  and  leaves  the  cadmium. 
The  deposition  of  the  cadmium  is  not  complete  till  the  liquid 
has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  The  separation  is, 
however,  better  eifeeted  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  two 
metals  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  sufficient  to  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  first  fonned,  and  then  passing  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  throngh  the  solution.  Sulphide  of  cadium 
is  then  precipitated,  and  on  driving  oif  the  excess  of 
hydrosulpluiric  acid  by  heat,  and  adding  more  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  sulphide  of  copi)er  remains  completely  dis- 
solved. The  copper  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 
mixing  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid :  but  it  is  better  to 
boil  the  filtrate  with  aqua-regia,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  ia 
expelled,  and  then  precipitate  the  copper  by  potash  (Haidlea  ' 
and  Preaeuius). 
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SECTION    VIII. 

LEAD. 

Eg.  108-56  or  1294-5;  Pb  {plumbum). 

Lead  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  metals.  A  con* 
sideraUe  number  of  its  compounds  are  found  in  nature,  but 
the  sulphide,  or  galena,  is  the  only  one  which  is  important  as 
an  ore  al  lead.  The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  effected  hy 
heating  the  sulphide  with  exposure  to  air  (or  roasting),  by 
which  much  of  the  sulphur  is  burned  and  escapes  as  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  a  fusible  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  lead  is  produced.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  ore  is  added,  which 
reacts  upon  the  oxide  of  lead,  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  forming 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  lead  of  both  oxide  and  sulphide 
being  consequently  reduced.  Lime  also  is  added,  which  de- 
composes the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  exposes  the  oxide  to  be 
reduced  by  the  fuel  or  by  sulphide. 

Lead  has  a  bluish  grey  colour  and  strong  metallic  lustre, 
is  Tcry  malleable,  and  so  soft,  when  it  has  not  been  cooled 
rapidly,  as  to  produce  a  metallic  streak  upon  paper.  Its  density 
is  11*445,  and  is  not  increased  by  hammering.  Its  tenacity 
is  less  than  that  of  any  other  ductile  metal.  The  melting 
point  of  lead  is  612^ ;  on  solidifying,  this  metal  shrinks  con- 
siderably, BO  that  bullets  cast  in  a  mould  are  never  quite 
round.  Lead,  like  most  other  metals,  assumes  the  octoliedral 
form  on  crystallising.  Lead  is  one  of  the  less  oxidable  metals, 
at  least  when  massive ;  its  siurface  soon  tarnishes,  and  is  covered 
with  a  grey  pellicle,  which  appears  to  defend  the  metal  from 
further  change.  Rain  or  soft  water  cannot  be  preserved  with 
safety  in  leaden  cisterns,  o^ing  to  the  rapid  formation  of  a 
white  hydrated  oxide  at  the  line  where  the  metal  is  exposed 


to  both  air  aud  water ;  the  o\ide  formed  is  soluble  in  pure 
water,  and  higbly  poisonous.  But  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  wliicli  spring  and  well  water  usually  contain, 
arrests  the  corrosion  of  the  lead,  by  converting  the  oxide  of 
lead  into  an  insoluble  salt,  and  prevents  the  contamination 
of  the  water.*  Lead  is  not  directly  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  at  the  usual  temperature,  but  they  favour 
its  union  with  oxygen  from  the  air.  Its  best  solvent  is  nitric 
acid.  Besides  a  protoxide,  PbO,  which  is  a  powerful  Vase, 
lead  forms  a  suboxide  Pb^O,  and  a  bioside  PbOa,  which  do 
not  combine  with  acids. 

Suboxide  of  lead,  Pb^O,  was  discovered  by  Dulong,  and  is 
best  obtained  by  heating  the  oxalate  of  lead  to  low  redness  in 
a  small  retort.  It  is  dark  grey,  almost  black,  and  pulverulent, 
and  is  not  affected  by  metiillic  mercury.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Boussingault,  it  contains  1  eq.  of  oxygen  to  2  eq. 
of  lead.  The  grey  pellicle  which  forms  upon  lead  exposed  to 
the  air  is,  according  to  BeiKclius,  the  same  suboxide. 

Protoxide  of  lead,  PbO,  111-56  or  1394o.— When  a  stream 
of  air  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  melted  lead,  the  metal  is 
rapidly  converted  into  the  protoxide,  of  a  aulphur-yellow 
colour.  The  oxidated  skimmings  of  the  metal  are,  in  thia 
condition,  termed  massicot,  and  were  at  one  time  used  as  a 
yellow  pigment.  This  preparation  is  fused  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  and  the  oxide  is  thus  separated  from  some  metallic  lead, 
with  whicli  it  is  intermixed  in  massicot.  The  fused  oxide,  on 
solidifying,  forms  a  brick-red  mass,  which  divides  easily  into 
crystalline  scales,  tough  and  not  easily  pulverised ;  thej  form 
litharffe.  The  protoxide  of  lead  can  be  obtained  distinctly 
crystallised  by  various  processes,  but  always  presents  itself 
in  the  same  form,  an  octohedrou  with  a  rhombic  base 
(Mitscherlich).  By  igniting  the  subnitrate  of  lead,  the  prot- 
oxide is  obtained  very  pure,  and  of  u  rich  lemon-yellow  colour. 
Its  densitv  after  fusion  is  9'4214. 


■  Dr,  Q\m<i\m 
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When  the  acetate^  or  any  other  salt  of  lead,  ia  precipitated 
bj  potash,  the  protoxide  falls  as  a  vhite  hydrate,  which  may 
be  dried  at  212**  without  decomposition.  It  contains  3|- 
per  cent,  water,  and  is,  therefore,  the  hydrate  2PbO .  HO 
(Mitacherlich).  Oxide  of  lead  likewise  crystallises  anhydrous, 
from  solution,  at  the  usual  temperature,  when  precipitated 
under  such  circumstances  that  it  cannot  find  water  to  com- 
Inne  with.  Tins  oxide  dissolves  in  above  12,000  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  which  acquires  thereby  an  alkaline 
reaction,  but  not  in  water  containing  any  saline  matter.  It 
is  scduble  in  potash  or  soda ;  and  the  solutions,  when  evapo- 
rated, yield  small  crystals  of  an  alkaline  compound.  A  com- 
pound oi  lime  and  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  needles,  when 
hydrate  oi  lime  and  that  oxide  are  heated  together,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  evaporate  with  exclusion  of  air.  This 
solution  has  been  employed  to  dye  the  hair  black.  Oxide  of 
lead  combines  readily  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  by 
fusion,  and  when  added  to  the  materials  of  glass,  imparts  bril- 
liancy  to  it  and  increased  fusibility. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  resembling  baryta  and 
strontia,  and  affords  a  class  of  salts  which  often  agree  in  form 
and  in  general  properties  with  the  salts  of  these  earths.  Its 
carbonate  occurs  in  plumbocalcile,  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  an  isomorphism  by  which  the  protoxide  of  lead  is 
connected  with  the  magnesian  oxides.  All  its  soluble  salts 
are  poisonous,  although  no  salt  of  lead^  with  the  exception  of 
the  insoluble  carbonate,  is  highly  so  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson). 
In  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  the  carbonate,  acetic  acid 
proved  a  sufficient  antidote. 

Caustic  alkalies  precipitate  lead  from  its  solutions  as  a 
white  hydrate,  soluble  in  potash  and  soda,  insoluble  in  am- 
monia. Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate 
at  carbonate  of  lead,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Hy^ 
drochloric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  produce  in  moderately 
strong  lead-solutions,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  chloride 
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of  lead,  easily  soluble  iu  potash,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  soluble 
in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  in  dilute  solutions  (e,  g, 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  lead  iu  100  parts  of  water) 
no  precipitate  is  formed.  Sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  aulpkatcM 
throw  down,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions,  a  white,  pul- 
verulent precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead,  easily  soluble  ia 
potash,  soluble  also,  though  slowly,  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acid ;  but  by  adding  a  considerable  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  even  from  solutions  con- 
taining hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  According  to  LassaignCj 
1  part  of  oxide  of  lead  (iu  the  form  of  nitrate)  dissolved  in 
23,000  parts  of  water,  gives  an  opalescence  with  stdphate  of 
soda,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hydrosulphuric  add  and 
alkaline  sulphides  produce  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
lead,  insoluble  in  sidpbide  of  ammonium.  In  very  dilute 
solutions,  r.nly  a  brown  colouring  is  produced,  the  limit  of  the 
reaction  bciug  attained,  according  to  Lassaigne,  with  1  part 
of  oxide  of  lead  (in  the  form  of  nitrate)  dissolved  in  350,000 
parts  of  water.  If  the  solution  of  the  lead-salt  contains  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  red  or  yellow,  and  a  large 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  it  altogether.  Iodide  of  1 
potassium  produces  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  I 
lead,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates  again  on 
cooling  in  crystalline  spangles,  eshibiting  a  beautiful  play  of 
colours,  Chromale  and  bichromale  of  potash  throw  down 
yellow  chromate  of  lead,  easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash. 
The  limit  of  this  reaction  ia  attained  with  1  part  of  oxide 
of  lead  (iu  the  form  of  nitrate)  dissolved  in  70,000  parts  of 
water  (Harting).  Iron  and  zinc  throw  down  metallic  lead. 
If  a  mass  of  zinc  be  suspended  in  a  solution,  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  in  two  pounds  of  distilled 
water,  the  lead  is  precipitated  in  beautiful  crystalline  plates, 
which  are  deposited  not  oidy  in  metallic  contact  with  the  zinc, 
but  extend  from  it  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  hquid, 
forming  what  is  called  the  lead-tree.     Lead-salts,  mixed  with 
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carbonate  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  ignited  on 
dutfooal  before  the  Uow-pipe,  yield  a  malleable  button  of 
lead.  The  oxides  (^  lead  are  reduced  by  simply  heating  them 
with  the  blowpipe  flame  on  charcoal. 

Sewymoxide  of  lead,  Pb^O,. — Hypochlorite  of  soda  throws 
down  firom  lead-salts  a  reddish-yellow  mixture  of  sesquioxide 
and  chloride  cX  lead.  The  sesquioxide  may  be  obtained  free 
frmn  chloride  by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
with  potash,  in  quantity  su£Scient  to  redissolve  the  precipitated 
hydrate,  and  then  treating  it  with  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The 
sesquioxide  is  couTcrted  by  acids  into  bioxide  and  an  ordinary 
salt  of  lead  (WinkelUech). 

Bioxide  or  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO^,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  peroxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  by  ex- 
posing the  protoxide  suspended  in  water  to  a  stream  (^ 
chlorine ;  also  by  fusing  protoxide  of  lead  with  chlorate  oi 
potash  at  a  temperature  short  of  redness;  or  by  digesting  the 
following  intermediate  oxide,  minium,  in  diluted  nitric  add, 
which  dinolTcs  the  protoxide  of  lead,  decanting  off  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  washing  the  powder  which  remains  with  boiling 
water.  Wohler  precipitates  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  acetate  al 
lead  with  a  solution  of  3  parts  or  rather  more  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  passes  chlorine  gas  through  the  result- 
ing thin  pulpy  mass,  tiU  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
concerted  into  brown  bioxide,  amounting  to  2^  parts,  which 
may  then  be  washed.  No  chloride  of  lead  is  formed  in  this 
reaction,  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  combining  with  the 
sodium,  while  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  are  set  free.  Bioxide 
ci  lead  is  of  a  dark  earthy-brown  colour.  It  loses  half  its 
oxygen  by  ignition;  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  with  great 
aridity,  and  becomes  sulphate  of  lead ;  and  affords  chlorine 
when  digested  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Minium  or  red  lead  is  formed  by  heating  massicot  or  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  which  has  not  been  frised,  to  indpient  redness 
in  a  flat  furnace,  of  a  particular  construction,  and  directing  a 
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cun-eut  of  air  upon  its  surface.     Oxygen  ia  absorbed,  and  an    ' 
oxide  formed  of  a  fine  red  colour,  with  a  shade  of  yellow.     It    j 
is  not  constant  in  composition.     Tiie  proportion  of  oxygen, 
when  the  absoqrtion  is  least  considerable,  approaches  that  of   i 
a  compound  containing  SPbO.PbO^;   and  such  was  the  com- 
position of  a  crystallised  compound  of  a  fine  red  colovu-,  formed   1 
by  accident  in  a  minium  furnace,  and  analysed  by  Houton-    I 
Labillardierc.     But  when  the  absorption  is  favoured  by  time    \ 
and  most  considerable,  it  approaches  but  never  exceeds  2"4    | 
per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  the  protoxide.     This  re-    j 
suit  agrees  with  the  formula  Pb;,04,  and  accordingly  minium    1 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  bioxide  of   ' 
lead  2Pb0.1'b02,  or  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  PbO.PbPj. 
A   sample   of  minium   analysed   by  Longchamps  contained 
tiPbO.PbOj.     The  finest  minium  is  obtained   by  calcining    I 
oxide  of  lead  from  the  carbonate,  at  about  600°.  I 

Jlinium  is  not  altei-cd  by  being  heated  in  a  solution  of    j 
acetate  of  lead,  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  free  protoxide  of    ' 
lead.     When  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  leaves     1 
the  protoxide.     It  docs  not  combine  with  acids,  but  is  resolved 
by  a  strong  acid  into  bioside  of  lead  and  protoxide,  the  latter 
combining  with   the   acid.     When  minium  is  treated  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  it  first  becomes  white,  and  then 
dissolves  entirely  in  a  new  quantity  of  acid  without  colouring 
it.     But  the  solution  gradually  decomposes,  and  bioside  of 
lead  separates  from  it  of  a  blackish- brown  colour  (Berzclins). 

Prototiilphide  of  lead,  PbS,  is  thrown  down  from  salts  of 
lead,  by  hydro  sulphuric  aeid,  as  a  black  precipitate,  which 
is  insoluble  in  diluted  acids  or  in  alkalies.  It  forms  also  the 
ore  galena,  which  crystallises  in  the  cutie  and  other  forma  of 
the  regular  system ;  its  density  is  T'SSo.  Sulphide  of  lead  ia 
decomposed  easily  by  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  with  separation  of  a  little  siUphur.  The 
more  concentrated  the  nitric  acid,  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  produced      Recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead 
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may  be  completely  diasolved  in  the  fonn  of  nitrate  by  boiling 
with  dilate  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  and  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  disflolTCS  sulphide  of  lead,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrosnlphnric  acid  gas.  Cralena  may  be  united  by  fusion 
with  more  lead,  and  gives  the  subsulphides  Pb4S,  and  Pb^S. 
When  a  solution  of  persulphide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a 
salt  of  lead,  a  blood-red  precipitate  appears,  which  is  a  per- 
sulphide of  lead,  but  is  almost  immediately  changed  into  the 
black  protosulphide  of  lead  and  free  sulphur. 

Chloride  of  lead,  PbCl,  13906  or  1738-25.— Lead  dissolves 
slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  substitution  for  hydr^en, 
forming  the  chloride  of  lead,  but  only  when  assisted  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing oxide  of  lead  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  falls  as  a 
white  precipitate,  when  a  salt  of  lead  is  added  to  any  soluble 
chloride.  The  chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  in  135  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  more  so  in  hot  water,  from  which  it 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  long  flattened  acicular  crystals,  which 
are  anhydrous.  It  is  very  fusible,  and  may  be  sublimed  at  a 
higher  temperature 

OxyMoride  of  lead.  —  Chloride  of  lead  combines  in  five 
diflTerent  proportions  with  the  protoxide,  forming  the  follow- 
ing compounds :  —  a.  SPbCl.PbO.  Four  parts  of  chloride  of 
lead  ignited  with  1  part  of  litharge  yield  a  fused,  laminar, 
pearl-grey  mixture,  which,  when  triturated  with  water,  swells 
up  to  a  bulky  mass  having  the  above  composition  (Yauquelin). 
The  same  substance  is  obtained  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  by  decom- 
posing carbonate  of  lead  with  lime-water,  and  used  as  a  white 
pigment. — b.  PbCl.PbO.  Formed  by  igniting  chloride  of  lead 
in  contact  with  air  till  it  no  longer  fiimes,  or  by  fusing  chlor- 
ide and  carbonate  of  lead  together.  Carbonic  acid  is  then 
set  free,  and  a  compound  formed  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour  while  fused,  but  as  it  cools  assumes  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  and  becomes  nacreous  and  crystalline  (Dobereiner). — 
c.  PbC1.2PbO.    This  compound  forms  the  mineral  Mendipite, 
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found  at  Mendip,mSomcraet8hirc,where  it  occurs  in  yellowish- 
white,  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  harder  than  gypsum, 
traiiBlucent,  and  have  an  adamantine  lustre  (Berzelius).  It, 
also  occurs,  and  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  at  Brilon,  near 
Stadtbergen,  in  Westphalia ;  the  crystals  there  foimd  are  white, 
translucent,  and  liave  a  raother-ot- pearl  lustre  on  the  cleavage 
surfaces.*  —  d.  PbC1.3PbO.  Obtained  by  fusing  1  eq.  chlor- 
ide of  lead  with  3  eq.  of  the  protoxide ;  also  in  the  hydrated 
state,  PbC1.3PbO  + HO  or  4PbO.HCl,  by  decomposing  chlor- 
ide of  lead  with  ammonia;  by  precipitating  subacetate  o( 
lead  with  common  salt ;  and  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
common  salt  with  protoxide  of  lead.  The  hydrate  is  a  white 
flocculcnt  mass,  and  when  fused  yields  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound, which  is  a  greenish -yellow  laminated  mass,  forming  a, 
yellow  powder,  —  e.  PbCl.ol'bO.  Obtained  by  fusing  1  eq. 
chloride  of  lead  with  5  eq.  of  the  protoxide.  Orange-yelloir 
substance,  yielding  a  deep  yellow  powder. — /.  PbCl.TPbO,  is 
produced  on  fusing  by  heat  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead  and  1  part  of  pure  sal-ammoniac,  a  portion  of 
the  lead  being  at  the  same  time  reduced.  The  surbasic 
chloride  when  fused  affords  cubic  crystals  on  cooling  slowly. 
It  forms  in  that  state  a  bcautifxil  yellow  pigment,  known  aa 
Turner's  yellow  in  this  country,  and  Cassel  yellow  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  prepared  in  England  by  digesting  lithai^ 
with  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  a  portion  of  which  is 
converted  into  caustic  soda,  and  afterwards  washing  and 
ftising  the  oxychloride  formed.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
1  part  of  salt  to  7  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  in  this  decomposition. 
Bichloride  of  lead,  PbCl^. — Bioxide  of  lead  dissolves,  with- 
out evolution  of  gas,  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  form- 
ing a  rose-coloured  liquid,  from  which  alkalies  throw  down  the 
bioxide  in  its  original  state.  The  rose-coloured  acid  solution, 
evsporated  in  vacuo  over  strong  potasb-ley,  yields  crystaU 
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of  chloride  of  lead  PbCl^  togther  with  crystals  of  a  different 
character,  which  appear  to  consist  of  PbCl,  (Bivot,  Beudant, 
and  Dagnin). 

Bromide  of  lead,  PbBr,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  chloride;  hence,  in  a  liquid  containing  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromic  acids,  if  the  bromine  be  precipitated  by  acetate 
of  lead,  the  filtered  liquid  will  still  contain  chlorine,  which 
may  then  be  detected  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  (H.  Bose). 

Iodide  of  lead,  Pbl,  22992  or  2874.— Appears  as  a  beautiful 
lemon-yellow  powder,  when  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a 
salt  of  lead.  It  is  soluble  in  194  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  1235  parts  of  water  at  the  usual  temperature,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  solution  in  brilliant  hexagonal  scales  of  a  golden- 
yellow  colour.  A  compound  of  a  paler  yellow,  which  appears 
in  dilute  solutions  and  when  the  salt  of  lead  is  in  excess,  is  a 
basic  iodide.  M.  Denot  finds  three  oxy-iodides  of  lead,  con- 
taining 1  eq.  of  iodide  of  lead  to  1  eq.,  2  eq.,  and  5  eq.  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  always  1  eq.  of  water,  which  last  they  do  not  lose 
below  a  temperature  of  about  400^. 

Neutral  iodide  of  lead,  Pbl,  is  decomposed  by  metallic 
chlorides,  yielding,  when  the  iodide  is  in  excess,  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  iodide  of  lead,  in  which  part  of  the 
iodine  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  and 
protochloride  of  copper  separate  free  iodine  (A.  Engelhardt). 

Cyanide  of  lead,  PbCy,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  ceruse,  white  lead;  PbO.COj;  133'56  or 
1669*5.  —  Occurs  in  nature  well  crystallised,  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  of 
which  the  grains,  although  very  minute,  are  crystalline,  when 
an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
lead.  The  precipitate  is  anhydrous.  When  oxide  of  lead 
is  left  coTcred  with  water  in  an  open  vessel,  it  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid,  and  becomes  white,  forming  the  subcarbonate 
PbO.COa+PbO.HO. 
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Carbonate  of  lead  is  invaluable  as  a  white  pigment,  from 
its  great  opacity,  which  gives  it  that  property  called  body  by 
painters,  and  enables  it  to  cover  well.  As  precipitated  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  is  deficient  in  body,  owing  to  the 
transparency  of  the  crystalline  grains  composing  the  precipi- 
tate. It  is  also  a  neutral  carbonate,  as  thus  prepared,  and 
differs  in  composition  from  the  ceruse  of  commerce,  which 
Mulder  finds  always  to  contain  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in 
combination  with  the  carbonate  of  lead.  Tlie  result  of 
Mulder's  analyses  of  numerous  specimens  of  white  lead,  is, 
that  there  are  three  varieties  of  that  Bubstance,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  expressed  by  the  three  following  formulie ;  — 

2(PbO.C05)  +  PbO.IIO; 

5tPbO.C03)+3{PbO.HO);  and 

3{PbO.CO,)  +  PbO.HO. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  has  also  csamined  several  specimens  of 
white  lead  prepared  by  the  Dutch  process.  Four  samples 
gave  by  analysis  the  formula,  StPbO.CO^)  +  PbO.HO; 
one  gave  3(PbO.C02)  +  PbO.HO;  another,  5(PbO.COj)  + 
PbO.HO.*  Dr.  T.  Richardson  also  found  that  varieties  of 
white  lead  contain  a  portion  of  oxide  of  lead,  in  addition  to 
the  carbonate,  and  so  far  confirms  the  conclusions  of  Mulder. 

In  the  old  or  Dutch  mode  of  preparing  white  lead,  which  is 
still  extensively  practised,  thin  sheets  of  the  metal  are  placed 
over  gallipots  containing  weak  acetic  acid  (water  with  about 
2i  per  cent,  dry  acid),  themselves  imbedded  in  fermenting 
tan,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  140°  to  150°.  The 
action  is  often  veiy  rapid,  and  the  metal  disappears  in  a  few 
weeks  to  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  In  this  process,  from  2  to 
21  tons  of  lead  (14R0  to  5600  pounds]  are  converted  into 
carbonate,  by  a  quantity  of  vinegar  which  does  not  contain 
more  than  the  small  quantity  of  50  pounds  of  dry  acetic  acid. 
Hence  the  metal  is  certainly  neither  oxidised  nor  carbonated 
in  thb  process,  at  the  expense  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  oxygen 
•  C!i«TO.  Soc.  Qu  Ft.  IT.  p.  165. 
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must  be  derived  from  the  air^  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
fermentJDg  tan.  In  the  newer  process^  litharge^  without  any 
preparation^  is  mixed  with  water  and  about  1  per  cent,  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  carbonic  add  gas  passed  over  it ;  the  oxide 
of  lead  is  n^idly  converted  into  excellent  ceruse.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  all  the  oxide  of  lead  is  successively  dis- 
solved by  the  acetate,  and  presented  to  the  carbonic  add  as 
a  scddhlc  subacetate ;  a  compound  which,  it  is  known,  absorbs 
carbonic  add  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  allows  its  excess  of 
oxide  to  predpitatc  as  carbonate  of  lead.  The  new  process 
supplies  likewise  the  theory  of  the  old  one,  the  function  of  the 
acetic  acid  being  manifestly  the  same  in  both  processes. 
Nitrate  of  lead  has  been  substituted  for  the  acetate,  with 
other  things  the  same  as  in  the  last  process. 

Sulphate  of  lead;  PbO,  SO3;  15156  or  1894-5.  — This 
salt  is  predpitated  when  sulphuric  add  or  a  soluble  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  white, 
dense^  insoluble  predpitatc,  which  appears  by  the  microscope 
to  be  composed  of  minute  crystals.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  add  on  sulphide  of  lead.  Sulphate  of 
lead  contains  in  100  parts,  26*44  sulphuric  add  and  73*56 
oxide  of  lead,  and  may  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  without  de- 
composition. Dr.  Richardson  finds  that  this  salt  acquires 
considerable  opadty,  and  may  be  substituted  for  ceruse,  when 
prepared  in  a  mode  analogous  to  the  new  process  for  that 
substance;  namely,  by  supplying  sulphuric  add,  in  a  gradual 
manner,  to  a  thick  mixture  of  litharge  and  water  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead.  In  this  manner  the 
sulphate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  united  with  any  desirable 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Nitrate  of  lead;  PbO.NOg;  165*56  or  2069*5.  —  Obtained 
by  dissolving  lithai^e,  at  the  boiling  point,  in  slightly  diluted 
nitric  add,  which  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric adds.  The  neutral  nitrate  crystallises  in  large  octo- 
bedrons,  with  the  secondary  faces  of  the  cube,  sometimes 
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transparent,  altliough  generally  white  and  opaque.  Tlie  crjstalSrfl 
are  anhydrous ;  they  are  soluble  in  TJ  times  their  weight  o 
cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.     Nitrata-l 
of  lead  is  decomposed  by  an  incipient  red  beat,  yielding  i 
mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (which  ispre-il 
pared  in  this  way),  and  leaving  the  yellow  oxide  of  IcaiLtl 
Wlien  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  ia  added  to  nitrate  of  lead^.l 
or  when  a  dilute  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  boiled  witHr  \ 
oxide  of  lead  in  fine  powder,  a  soluble  dibasic  nitrate  of  lead- 1 
ia  formed  PbO.NOj  +  PbO.   It  crystalliaea  during  Dvaporatioa-  i 
in  fine  scales,  or  in  little  opaque  grains,  which  are  anhydrous.' J 
The  granular  crystals  decrepitate  when  heated,  with  extraor-.  J 
dinary  force.     The  tnbaaic  nitrate  of  lead  precipitates  whea>  I 
ammonia    ia    added  in  very  slight  excess  to  a   solution  ofifl 
nitrate  of  lead.     Its  constituents  are  aOSPbO.NOJ+SHO 
{Berzelius).     It  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  aolublc  to  a  small 
extent  in  pure  water.     When  nitrate  of  lead  is  digested  with 
a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia,  the  decomposition  stops  at 
the  point  at  which  6  eq.  of  oxide  of  lead  are  combined  with  ] 
1  eq.  cf  nitric  acid.     The  sexbasic  nitrate  of  lead  contains  I 
2{6PbO.N05)  +  3HO  (Berzelius). 

Nitrites  of  If  ad.  —  When  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  nitrate 
of  lead  is  boiled  with  78  parts  of  metallic  lead  in  thin  turn-  \ 
ings,  the  lead  is  dissolved,  and  a  little  nitric  oxide  is  evolved, 
in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  nitrous  acid   ' 
previously  formed.     The  solution  is  alkaline  and  yellow ;  and 
gives,  on  cooling,  brilliant  crystalline  plates  of  a  golden  yellow   1 
colour,  which  consist  of  the  bibasic  nitrite  of  lead,  2PbO.N03. 
By  dissolving  100  parts  of  this  salt  in  water  at  167°  (75°  C),  i 
and  then  raising  with  the  solution  35  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
previously  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  one 
half  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  and  i 
a  solution  is  obtained  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  from  which  tha  | 
neutral  mlrite  c^  lead,  PbO.NOj  +  HO,  eryataUises.  This  salt;  i 
gives  yellow  crystals,  resembling  the  nitrate  in  form.     Iti;| 
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solation  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air^  and,  like  all  the  nitrites, 
giTes  off  nitric  oxide  at  176°  (80°  C),  while  a  sabnitrite  of  lead 
preeiintates.  Berzelios,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preceding  fiusts,  also  formed  a  quadribasic  nitrite  of  lead,  con- 
taining NOs.4PbO+HO,  by  boiling  1  part  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
and  1|  parts  or  more  of  metallic  lead,  in  a  long-necked  flask 
for  12  hoars,  then  filtering  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crys- 
tallise by  cooling :  it  thus  yields  pale,  flesh-coloured,  silky 
needles^  or,  if  rapidly  cooled,  a  white  powder. 

The  nitrites  of  lead  have  also  been  examined  by  other 
chemists,  who  haye  obtained  results  differing  from  those  of 
Beixelins.  Thus,  Peligot  and  others  found  that  Berzelius's 
bibasic  nitrite  contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  of  oxide  of  lead, 
1  eq.  of  hyponitric  acid,  NO4,  and  1  eq.  of  water.  Gerhardt 
therefore  regards  it  as  a  compound  of  bibasic  nitrate  and 
bibasic  nitrite  of  lead : — 

2{PbO.N04)  =  2PbO.N03  +  2PbO.N05. 

and  expresses  its  formation  by  the  equation : — 

2(PbO.NOJ  +  2Pb  =  2PbO.NO,  +  2PbO.N03. 

If  the  action  of  the  metallic  lead  be  further  continued,  a  fresh 
portion  of  nitrate  is  deoxidised,  and  the  result  is  an  orange- 
coloured  salt,  containing  7Pb0.2N04  (Peligot),which  Gerhardt 
regards  as  a  double  salt  more  basic  than  the  former : 

7Pb0.2N04  =  4PbO.N03  +  3PbO.NO,. 

Finally,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  lead,  the  subnitrate 
contained  in  these  two  salts  is  likewise  reduced,  and  a  sub- 
nitrite  is  formed,  viz.,  either  Berzelius's  quadrobasic  salt, 
4PbO.N03,  or  a  bibasic  nitrite  2PbO.N03,  obtained  by 
Bromeis.  The  last  salt  crystallises  in  long  golden-yellow 
needles  containing  1  eq.  of  water.* 

Phosphate  of  lead. — On  mixing  nitrate  of  lead  with  ordi- 

*  For  B  man  detailed  aocoust  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  of  lead,  see 
Gmeliii't  Handbook,  TnmslatioD,  t.  152—157. 
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nary  phosphate  of  soda,  a  precipitate  is  formed  coutaiiiing  t 
two  salts  aPbO.POs  and  2PbO.HO.POj.  The  latter  is  obtained 
pure  by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  lend  witi 
pure  phosphoric  acid.     This  salt  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  ani 
fixed  alkalies,  bat  very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid;    anunonisl 
converts  it  into  SPbO-POj.     It  fuses  readily  before  the  blow- 1 
pipe,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  well  defined  polyhedrons^.  I 
When  strongly  ignited  with  charcoal,  it  gives  off  phospliorns  f 
and  carbonic  oxide,  and  leaves  metallic  lead. 

Chlorite  of  hod,  PbO.ClO^,  is  obtained  in  sulphnr-ycllowj 
crystalline  scales  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  lead  with  an  exccM  \ 
of  chlorite  of  baryta  containing  free  chlorous  acid.  It  deconw  J 
poses  at  259°  with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  sets  fire  t»J 
flowers  of  sulphur  triturated  with  it.  Sulphuric  acid  dilutedl 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  decomposes  it,  especially  between.! 
lOi"  and  122°,  evohing  pure  cldorous  acid  gas,  and  leavii^J 
88-75  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead  (Millon). 

Chlorate  of  had,  PbOCIOj  + 110,  is  obtained  by  cooling  a 
hot  solution  of  ox.ide  of  lead  in  aqueous  chloric  acid,  in  rhoni' 
bo'i'dal  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  and 
isoinorplious   with    the   analogously   constituted   crystals  dm 
chlorate  of  baryta.     These  crystals,  when  heated,  leave  thcll 
yellow  oxychloride  Pb0.2PbCi  (Vauquelin,  Wiichter,  Vogel)*  j 

Percldorale  of  lead,  PbO.ClOj.— The  solution  of  oxide  a 
lead  in  warm  aqueous  perchloric  acid,  yields  small  prisnMd 
having  a  sweet  but  highly  astringent  taste,  soluble  in  thdc'T 
own  weight  of  water,  but  not  deliquescent  (ScruUas).  By  boilin^a 
a  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  with  carbonate  of  lead,  s  \ 
solution  of  a  basic  salt  is  obtained,  which  if  the  excess  of 
base  is  very    large,  yields   by    evaporation,  dull,  indistinct 
crjstals,  which  are  resolved  by  water  into  a  solution  of  bibasic  . 
salt,  and  a  white  insoluble  residue.     "\\'hen  the  excess  of  b 
is  less,  or  when  the  solution  of  the  bibasie  salt  is  left  to  evapo^l 
rate,  crystals  of  two  different  forms  arc  obtained;  both,  bow-  \ 
ever,  containing  2PbO.C10j  +  2HO  (Marignac). 
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Chlarophasphate  of  had,  PbCl  +  SCSPbO.POj),  occurs  as 
pyromorphUe  and  green  and  brown  lead- ore.  The  crystals 
belong  to  the  hexagonal  system^  and  have  the  hardness  of 
apatite.  It  fuses  readily,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  with  vivid 
incandescence  into  an  angular  crystalline  mass.  In  some  of 
these  ores,  the  chloride  of  lead  is  partly  replaced  by  fluoride 
of  calcium,  and  the  triphosphate  of  lead  by  the  triphosphate 
of  calcium  or  trisarseniate  of  lead.  The  calcareous  ores  may 
be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  apatite  and  pyromorphite.  The 
same  compound  containing,  however,  an  atom  of  water,  is 
formed  artificially  on  pouring  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
lead  into  a  boiling  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  latter 
being  in  excess  (Heintz).  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  boiling 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  is  poured  into  an  excess  of 
chloride  d  lead,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  according  to 
Heintx,  is  2(3PbO.P05)+PbCl,  but,  according  to  Gerhardt, 
2PbO.HO.P05  +  PbCl. 

Acetate  of  lead,  PbO.{C4H303)  h3H0.— This  salt  is  met 
with  well  crystallised,  aud  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  in  com- 
merce. It  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  the 
acetic  acid  procured  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  crystal- 
lises in  flatteneil  four-sided  prisms ;  has  a  taste  which  is  first 
sweet  and  then  astringent ;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  100  parts 
of  water  dissolving  59  of  the  salt  at  60^;  and  dissolves  in  8  parts 
(rf  alcohol.  It  effloresces  in  air,  and  is  apt  to  be  partially 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  to  become 
partially  insoluble.  It  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  when  dried 
at  the  usual  temperature  in  vacuo.  M.  Pay  en  crystallised  the 
anhTdrous  acetate  from  solution  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Triba$ic  mbacetate  of  lead,  PbO.lC^HjOa)  +2PbO,  is  formed 
by  digesting  oxide  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  till 
it  is  strongly  alkaline.  This  salt  does  not  crystallise  when  so 
prepared,  but  may  be  dried,  and  then  contains  no  water.  It 
is  very  soluble,  but  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  as  the 
carbonic,  hydrochloric  and  other  acids  in  well  water  precipi- 
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tate  its  oiide  of  lead.  M.  Paj-cn  liaa  observed  that  the  tril 
Bubacetate  crystallises  readily,  in  fine  prismatic  needles,  v 
formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  moderately  strong  soliN^ 
tion  of  the  neutral  acetate.  The  crystals  contain  1  eq.  i 
water,  which  they  lose  at  212°.  The  acetate  of  ammoni^ 
formed  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  give  stability  to  the  s 
acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  prevents  an  excess  of  a  whole 
equivalent  of  ammonia  from  throwing  down  any  oside  of  lead 
from  the  solution.  This  aramoniacal  solution  of  the  subacetate 
of  lead,  prepared  without  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  a  con- 
venient form  in  which  to  apply  that  salt  as  a  reagent.* 

Sesquibasic  acetate  o//efl(/,  SPbO.SlC^HjOjj  +  HO.— This 
salt  was  obtained  by  Paycn  by  adding  1  eq,  of  the  neutral 
acetate  to  a  concentrated  and  boiling  solution  of  1  eq.  of  the 
tribasic  acetate.  It  is  also  produced  when  the  neutral  and 
anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  is  heated  in  a  retort  or  porceltun 
capsule,  till  the  whole,  after  being  liquid,  becomes  a  white  and 
porous  mass,  The  sesquibasic  acetate  is  then  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  3  eq.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  from  which 
there  separate  the  elements  of  1  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  acetone  (Matteucci  aud  Wiihler). 
This  basic  salt  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  plates  of  a 
pearly  lustre.  Another  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  digest  an 
aqueous  solution  of  2  eq.  of  the  neutral  acetate  with  1  eq.  of 
protoxide  of  lead  free  from  carbonate,  till  it  dissolves,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

A  sexbusic  acetate  of  lead,  GPbO.(C4H303),  is  formed  on 
dropping  a  solution  of  the  neutral,  or  of  tribasic  acetate  of 
lead,  into  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  white  precipitate,  which 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  has  a  crystalline  aspect. 
It  contains  a  little  water,  which  it  loses  when  dried  in  vi 

A  bibasic  acetate,  2PbO.(CjIl303),  is  also  formed,  accordr  i 


*  Hemoire  lur  Ira  Ac^tRtcl  et  1e  Protnlidc  de  Flomb,  par  M.  F&;en,  iM,  I 
da  Chim.  et  da  Fhji.  t,  Iiti.  p.  37. 
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ing  to  Dobereiner  and  Schindler,  by  boiling  1  eq.  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  with  1  eq.  of  the  protoxide. 

The  common  extractum  Satumi  of  the  pharmacopoeias  ap- 
pears to  consLBt  chiefly  of  bibasic  acetate^  containing  more  or 
less  of  the  tribasic  and  sesquibasic  salts. 

Alloys  of  lead. — Lead  and  tin  may  be  fused  together  in  all 
proportions.  M.  Bud  berg  finds  that  these  metab  combine  in 
certain  definite  proportions^  having  fixed  points  of  congela- 
tion:— 

1  atom  of  lead  and  3  atoms  of  tin,  congeal  at  368*6°. 

1  atom  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  464^. 

2  atoms  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  518**. 

3  atoms  of  lead  and  1  atom  of  tin,  at  536°. 

A  thermometer  placed  in  a  fluid  alloy  of  1  atom  of  lead  and 
2  atoms  of  tin,  becomes  stationary  when  the  temperature  fsdls 
to  392° ;  a  portion  then  solidifies,  and  a  more  fusible  alloy 
separates;  the  temperature  again  falls,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes stationary  at  368*6°,  the  crystallising  point  of  the  alloy 
composed  of  1  atom  of  lead  and  3  atoms  of  tin.  If  the  alloy 
contains  so  much  tin  that  its  point  of  complete  congelation  is 
below  368*6°,  the  last  compound  always  separates  from  it  at 
that  point,  and  the  thermometer  remains  stationary  for  a 
time,  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  the 
alloy.*  Fine  solder  is  an  alloy  of  2  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  lead ; 
it  fuses  at  about  860°,  and  is  much  employed  in  tinning 
copper.  Coarse  solder  contains  one  fourth  of  tin,  and  fuses 
at  about  500°;  it  is  the  substance  employed  for  soldering  by 
plumbers. 

Lead,  as  reduced  firom  the  native  sulphide,  always  contains 
a  little  silver.  The  latter  is  separated  by  allowing  two  or  three 
tons  of  the  melted  metal  to  cool  slowly  in  a  hemispherical  iron 
pot,  when  the  lead,  as  it  solidifies,  separates  in  crystals,  which 
can  be  raked  out.     The  silver  remains  almost  wholly  in  the 

•  Budbrrg,  An.  Ch.  Phys.  [2.]  xItiu.  363. 
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more  fusible  portion,  or  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
mother- liquor  of  these  cnrsstals;  so  that  by  this  operation 
the  argentiferous  alloy  is  greatly  concentrated,  lliis  mode  of 
separation  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle. 
To  separate  the  remaining  lead,  much  of  it  is  converted  into 
massicot,  by  the  action  of  air  upon  its  surface,  in  the  shallow 
fiimace  nsed  for  that  preparation ;  and  the  last  portions  of 
lead  are  removed  by  continuing  the  oxidation  upon  a  porous 
bason  or  cupel  of  bone-earth,  which  imbibes  the  fused  oxide  of 
lead,  while  the  melted  silver  is  found  in  a  state  of  purity  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cupel^  not  being  oxidaUe  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 


ESTIMATION   OP   LEAD,   AND   METHODS   OP   SEP.ULATIXG    IT   PBOM 

THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Lead  may  be  estimated  either  as  protoxide  or  as  sul- 
phate. For  the  former  mode  of  estimation,  it  is  best  to  pre- 
cipitate by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  being  neutral 
or  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  The  oxalate 
of  lead,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  then  to  be  ignited 
in  an  open  porcelain  crucible,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide.  As  lead  is  very  easily  reduced  by  carbonaceous 
matter  at  a  red  heat,  the  precipitate  must  not  be  ignited 
in  contact  with  the  filter ;  but  the  filter,  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  precipitate  has  been  removed  firom  it,  must  be 
held  on  the  point  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  above  the  cra- 
cible,  and  set  on  fire,  so  that  the  ashes  may  drop  in ;  the 
precipitate  may  then  be  added,  and  the  ignition  completed. 
The  protoxide  contains  92*83  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Lead 
may  also  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which 
a  Utile  free  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lead  treated  as  above. 

Is  precipitating  lead  as  sulphate,  if  the  solution  be  neutral, 
the  precipitation  is  best  effected  by  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  sol- 
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phate  of  lead  may  then  be  washed  on  a  filter^  dried  and 
ignited ;  but  if  the  solution  contains  free  nitric  acid^  it  is  best 
to  precipitate  by  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  ignite  till  all  excess  of  add  is  driven  off;  treat 
the  residue  with  water  to  dissolve  out  any  soluble  salts  that 
may  be  present ;  wash  the  sulphate  of  lead  on  a  filter,  and 
then  dry  and  ignite  it,  burning  the  filter  separately  as  above. 
The  sulphate  contains  68*32  per  cent,  of  lead. 

From  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  firom  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc,  lead  is  easily  separated  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  previously  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 
The  precipitated  sulphide  is  washed  and  dried,  then  placed, 
together  with  the  filter  (which  should  be  as  small  as  possible), 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  covered  over  with  a  glass  plate  or  a  funnel, 
and  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  added  cautiously  and  by 
small  portions  at  a  time.  Violent  action  takes  place,  and  the 
sulphide  of  lead  is  converted  into  sulphate.  A  portion  may, 
however,  be  converted  into  nitrate,  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur: hence,  to  insure  complete  conversion  into  sulphate, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  product  must  then  be  strongly  ignited  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  bum  away  the  remaining  organic 
matter  of  the  filter. 

From  cadmium  and  copper,  lead  is  easily  separated  ])y  sul- 
phuric acid. 
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ORDER  V. 

OTHER  METALS  PROPER  HAVING  ISOMORPHOUS  RELATIONS 

WTIH  THE  MAGNESIAN  FAMILY. 


SECTION    I. 

TIN. 

Eq,  58'82  or  735*25;  Sn  {siannum). 

Tin  does  not  occur  native,  but  its  common  ore  is  reduced 
by  a  simple  process,  and  mankind  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  this  metal  from  the  earliest  ages.  Tlie  most 
productive  mines  of  tin  are  those  of  Cornwall,  from  which 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  derived  their  principal  supply 
of  this  metal,  and  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and 
island  of  Banca  in  India. 

The  only  important  ore  of  tin  is  the  bioxide,  which  is  found 
in  Cornwall,  both  in  veins  traversing  the  primary  rocks,  and 
in  alluvial  deposits  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  ore  presents  itself  in  rounded  grains  of  greater  or 
less  size,  which  form  together  a  bed  covered  by  clay  and 
gravel.  This  ore  has  evidently  been  removed  from  its  original 
situation,  and  the  grains  rounded  by  the  action  of  water, 
which  has  at  the  same  time  divested  it  of  the  other  metallic 
ores  with  wliich  it  is  accompanied  in  the  vein;  these  being 
softer  are  more  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  stream.  This  ore,  called  stream  tin,  is 
easily  reduced  by  coal,  and  gives  the  purest  tin.  The  metal 
from  the  ore  of  the  veins  is  contaminated  with  iron,  copper, 
ai*senic,  and  antimony,  from  which  a  portion  of  it  is  par- 
tially purified  by  liquation.     Bars  of  the  impure  metal  arc 
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exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  by  whicli  the  pure  tin  is  first 
melted,  and  separates  it  fix>m  a  less  fusible  alloy  containing 
the  foreign  metals.  The  purer  portion  is  called  ffrain  tin, 
and  the  other,  ordinary  tin  or  block  tin.  The  mass  of  grain 
tin  is  heated  till  it  becomes  brittle,  and  then  let  fiedl  from 
a  h»ght.  By  this  it  splits  into  irregular  prisms,  somewhat 
resembling  basaltic  columns.  This  splitting  is  a  mark  of  the 
purity  of  the  tin,  for  it  does  not  happen  when  the  tin  is 
contaminated  by  other  metals. 

Pure  tin  is  white,  with  a  blmsh  tinge,  very  soft,  and  so 
malleable,  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  tinfoil  not 
being  more  than  1-lOOOth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When 
a  bar  of  tin  is  bent,  it  emits  a  grating  sound,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic; and  when  bent  backwards  and  forwards  rapidly, 
sererai  times  in  succession,  becomes  so  hot  that  it  cannot 
be  held  in  the  hand.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
tin  can  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  which  is  very  soft  and 
flexible,  but  deficient  in  tenacity.  The  density  of  pure  tin  is 
7'285,  or  7*293  after  being  laminated ;  that  of  the  tin  of  com- 
merce is  said  to  vary  from  7'56  to  7*6.  Its  point  of  fusion  is 
442°,  according  to  Crichton  and  Rudberg;  4456°,  according 
to  KupflTer.  Tin  is  volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  surface  of  tin  is  but  slowly  impaired  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  even  in  water  it  is  scarcely  acted  upon. 
Hence  the  great  value  of  this  metal  for  culinary  vessels,  and 
for  covering  the  more  oxidable  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper, 
when  employed  as  such.  Three  oxides  of  tin  are  known,  the 
protoxide  SnO,  sesquioxide  SujOj,  and  bioxide  SnOj. 

Protoxide  of  tin,  Stannous  oxide ;  SnO,  66*82  or  835*25. 
Tin  dissolves  in  undiluted  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  by  substitution  for  hydrogen,  and  forms  the  pro- 
tocUoride  of  tin.  From  this  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  may  be 
washed  with  tepid  water  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 176°.     It  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 
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This  wLite  powfler  dried  more  strongly  in  a  retort  filled  with' 
carbonic  acid,  and  Leated  to  redness,  gives  the  anhydrou» 
oxide  as  a  black  powder,  the  density  of  which  h  6'666.  la 
this  state,  the  oside  is  permanent ;  but  if  a  body  at  a  red 
heat  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  open  air,  it  takes  Ere  and 
burns,  and  is  entirely  converted  into  biosidc.  If  liydratad  stan- 
nous oxide  be  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  potash  not  sulficient 
to  dissolve  it  entirely,  the  undissolved  (mrtion  is  converted 
into  small,  hard,  shining,  black  crystals  of  anhydrous  stan- 
nous oxide,  which,  when  heated  to  392°,  decrepitate,  swell 
up,  fall  to  pieces,  and  are  converted  into  an  olive-green 
powder,  consisting  also  of  the  anhydrous  protoxide.  Agam, 
on  evaporating  a,  very  dilute  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  ia 
which  lij-drated  stannous  oxide  is  diffused,  that  compound 
is  converted,  as  soon  as  the  sal-ammouiac  crj'stalli:c8,  into 
anhydrous  stannous  oside,  having  the  form  of  a  cinnabar- 
coloured  powder.  There  are,  therefore,  three  modifications 
of  stannous  oxide,  black,  olive-green,  and  red  (Fremy).  The 
red  modification  is  also  obtaijied  by  digesting  thoroughly 
washed  hydrated  stannous  oside  at  a  temperature  of  ISS",  in 
a  slightly  acid  solution  of  stannous  acetate,  having  a  denail 
of  1-OG  (Roth). 

Protoxide  of  tin  dissolves  in  acids,  and  with  more  faci- 
lity when  liydrated  than  after  being  ignited.  This  oxide 
also  tbsBolved  by  potash  and  soda,  but  the  solution  after 
a  time  undergoes  decomposition ;  metallic  tin  is  deposited, 
and  the  bioiide  is  found  in  solution.  The  solution  of  a 
stannous  salt,  and  of  a  stannic  salt  also,  is  apt  to  undergo 
decomposition,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  to 
deposit  a  subsalt.  Stannous  salts  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  have  a  great  affinity  for  that  element ;  they  convert 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron  into  protoxide,  and  tlu-ow  down  mer- 
cury, silver  and  platinum  in  the  metallic  state  from  their 
solutions.  Chloride  of  gold  produces  a  purple  precipitate  in  a 
BtannouB  salt,   consisting,   it  is   believed,  of  the   bioxide  of 
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tin  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  gold,  a  test  by  which  the 
protoxide  of  tin  may  always  be  distinguished.  Hydrosulphuric 
add  produces  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  stannous  salts, 
a  brown-black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  tin,  which,  when 
gently  heated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphide  of  am- 
moninm  ocmtaining  excess  of  sulphur,  is  converted  into  the 
bisolphide  and  dissolved ;  acids  added  in  excess  to  this  solu- 
tion precipitate  the  yellow  bisulphide.  Caustic  alkalies  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  added  to  stannous  salts,  throw  down  a 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannous  oxide,  soluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  but  not  in  ammonia.  Ferrocyanide  of  pot  as- 
mum  jHfoduces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Protosulphide  of  tin,  SnS,  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  mixed 
with  tin  heated  above  its  melting  point ;  it  is  also  obtained 
in  small  dark  grey  crystalline  laminae,  of  sp.  gr.  4'973,  by 
adding  the  hydrated  sulphide  precipitated  from  a  stannous 
salt  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  to  anhydrous  protochloride  of  tin 
in  the  melted  state,  and  removing  the  excess  of  the  proto- 
chloride with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Protochloride  of  tin,  Salt  of  tin ;  SnCl. — This  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  gradually  heating  a 
mixture  oi  equal  weights  of  calomel  and  tin,  and  finally  dis- 
tilling the  protochloride  at  a  strong  red  heat.  The  fused 
mass  on  cooling  forms  a  grey  solid,  of  considerable  lustre,  and 
having  a  vitreous  fracture.  The  hydrated  chloride,  known 
in  commerce  as  salt  of  tin,  is  procured  by  evaporating  the 
solution  of  tin  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
point  of  crystallisation.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  needles,  or 
in  larger  four-sided  prismatic  crystals  containing  2  eq.  of 
water.  They  fuse  between  100*  and  105**.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  crystals  is  2*710  at  60® ;  that  of  the  fiised  mass 
at  100°,  is  2-588  (Penny).  The  salt  parts  with  the  greater 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  water  at  212^  but  if  distilled 
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at  a  higher   temperature,  loacs  hydrochloric  add  also,  sstA"^ 
leayes  an  oxychloridc  of  tiu.     It  dissolves  completely  in  i 
etnaJl  quantity  of  water;  but  when  treated  with  a  large  quao- 1 
tity,  is  partly  decompoaedj  hydrochloric  acid  heiug  dissolve^  I 
and  a  light  milk-white  powder  BCparating,  which  is  a  basftl 
chloride,  or  oxychloride,  SnCl.SnO  +  2110.     Both  the  cry»»J 
tala  and  the  solution  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  then  ftl 
basic  salt  of  the  sesquioxide  ia  formed  which  is  also  insolublttfl 
iu  water.     From  both  these  causes,  a  complete  and  clcarsoliul 
tioH  of  the  salt  of  tin  is  rarely  obtained,  unless  the  water  i 
pre\-iously  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.     This  salt  is  en.*'^ 
tirely  soluble  in  caustic  alkali,  but  the  solution  is  liable  to  a 
ulterior  chaugc  already  mcntioued.     One  part  of  crystallised 
protochloride  of  tin  dissolved,  together  with  3  parts  of  tartaric 
acid,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  carefiilly  neit-  J 
tralised  with  potash,  forma   a  clear  sohitioo,  which  may  bs:! 
boiled  and  mixed  with  any  quantity  ofwater  without  becoming,! 
turbid:  the  white  precipitate  which  forms  in  it  on  the  additioKfl 
of  a  little  more  potash,  especially  on  heatiug,  is  redissolveill 
by  a  larger  quantity  of  potash  (R.  Schneider). 

When  protochloride  of  tin  is  heated  with  a  mixture  ofl 
hydrochloric  and  sulphui-ous  acids,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  bi- 1 
sulphide  of  tin  is  formed:  6SnCl  +  2S02  +  4.HCl=SnSj 
SSnCl^  -r  4H0.  This  reaction  serves  as  a  test  for  solphuroocil 
acid. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing,  not  only 
as  a  uKirdant,  but  also  as  a  deoxidising  agetit,  particularly  to 
deoxidise  indigo,  and  to  reduce  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation 
and  discharge  the  sesquioxides  of  irou  and  manganese  tixeA  J 
upon  cloth. 

Protochloride  of  tin  and  potassium:  SuCl.KCI. — Protol 
chloride  of  tin  forms  a  double  salt  with  chloride  of  potassiuin^  J 
and  also  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  compoimds  crys*  I 
tallise  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  also  with  3  eq.  of  v 
or,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  with  only  1  equivalent. 
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Anhydrous  protochloride  of  tin  fused  in  ammoniacal  gas^ 
absorbs  half  an  equivalent  of  that  gas^  according  to  Persoz^ 
fonmng  2Sna.NH3,  or  rather  perhaps  SnCL(NH3Sn)Cl. 

Praiiodide  of  tin,  Snl,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
gruiulated  tin  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  in  beautiful  shining 
yellowiah  red  prisms  by  gently  boiling  concentrated  hydriodic 
add  with  strips  of  tinfoil  in  a  long  glass  tube  for  a  day^  or 
more  readily  by  heating  the  acid  with  the  tin  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube  to  a  temperature  of  248"^,  or  at  most  302°  for  an  hour ; 
after  cooling,  the  remaining  portion  of  tin  is  found  to  be 
corered  with  crystals.  When  tinfoil  and  iodide  of  amyl  were 
heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  day  to  356'',  the  tinfoil 
became  covered  with  yellowish-red  quadratic  octohedrons  at 
the  part  where  the  tube  cooled  most  quickly ;  but  at  the  part 
which  was  immersed  in  the  oil-bath,  and  therefore  cooled  more 
slowly,  the  metal  was  covered  with  sulphur-yellow  prisms, 
which  became  yellowish-red  when  taken  out  (Wohler). 
Stannous  iodide  was  found  by  Boullay,  jun.,  to  form  double 
salts  with  other  iodides,  particularly  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the  stannous 
iodide  are  combined  with  one  of  the  other  iodide. 

Carbonic  acid  does  not  combine  with  either  of  the  oxides 
of  tin. 

Protosulphate  of  tiny  SnO.SOj. — Tin  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  concentrated  or  a  little  diluted,  yielding  a  saline  mass, 
which  forms  a  brown  solution  in  water  and  deposits  small 
crystalline  needles  on  cooling. 

Protonitrate  of  tin,  SnO.XO-,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
hydrated  protoxide  of  tin  in  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  cannot 
be  concentrated  and  is  easily  altered. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  tin,  KO.SnO.(C8H40io)  or 
C8H4(KSn)Oi2. — Bitartrate  of  potash  dissolves  protoxide  of 
tin,  and  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  of  potash  and  tin,  which,  like 
most  of  the  tartrates,  is  not  precipitated  either  by  caustic 
alkalies  or  by  alkaline  carbonates.     An  addition  of  bitartrate 
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of  potash  is  occasioiiaUy  made  to  Uie  ttolutiou  of  tin  used  I 
in  dyeing. 

Sesqidoxidt  of  Un,  SoaOj. — Was  obtained  by  M.  FiicUs,  by  I 
diGTusing  recently  precipitated  aesquioxidc  of  iron  in  a  solutioa  I 
of  pi'otochloride  of  tin  containing  no  excess  of  acid,  and;  j 
afterwards  boiling  the  mixture.  A  double  decomposition  J 
occurs,  in  which  scsquioxide  of  tin  precipitates,  and  proto-:  I 
chloride  of  iron  is  retained  in  solution  : 

2SnCI  +  FcjOg  =  Sn^O^  +  2FeCl. 

The  sesquioxide  thus  obtained  is  a  stimy  grey  matter,  andJ 
usually  ycUow  from  adhering  oxide  of  iron.     Ammonia  t 
solves  it  easily,  and  without  residue,  a  character  which  di 
guishes  this  oxide  from  the  protoxide  of  tin,  the  latter  I 
insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  that  menstruum.     Sesquioxide 
tin  is  diasolvcd  by  eoncentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  t 
of  the  solutiou  is  not  metallic.    It  is  distinguished  from  a  k 
of  the  bioxidc  of  tin,  by  producing  the  purple  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  gold.     A  sesquisulphide  exists,  eorrcsponding  with 
this  oxide.     The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  tin  have  not  been 
examined. 

Bioxide  of  tin,  Stannic  oxide,  SnO^  7482  or  935-25.— Thi 
constitutes  the  common  ore  of  tin,  which  is  generally  cryst< 
Used.     The  crystals  oUin-atone  arc  sometimes  browuish-yelloirfl 
and  translucent,  at  other  times  dark  brown  and  alnioHt  t 
and  contain  small  quantities  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.      Their  primitive  furni  is  an  obtuse  octohedron 
with  a  square  base ;  their  density  from  692  to  6'£>6.  Dioxide 
of  tin  in  this  state  docs  not  dissolve  in  acids,  unless  previous^ 
ignited  with  an  alkali.  Anhydrous  stannic  oxide  may  be  c 
taincd  iu  colourless  crystals  derived  from  a  right  rhomboidi 
prism,  which  scratch  gloss,  and  have  a  density  of  572,  by  de> 
composing  vapour  of  bicldoride  of  tin  with  water  at  a  red  heat. 
ThoH  crystals  arc  isumorphous  with  one  of  the  native  varictii 
of  titanic  ticid  (brookitc),  whereas  the  crystals  of  native  ti 
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stone  are  isomorphoiis  with  aiiothpr  variety  of  titanic  acid 
(rutUe). 

Bioxide  of  tin  is  susceptibic  of  two  modifications  called 
slaattic  und  melaslattnic  acid,  di^itingiiislicd  from  one  another 
by  the  proportions  of  water  and  metallic  oxide  with  which 
they  combine. 

Stannic  acid,  or  Hydrated  stannic  oxide,  SnOj.HO,  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  bicldoride  of  tin  with  water,  or  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  stannate  with  an  acid.  It  is  white, 
gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  dilute 
a<ada.  A  moderate  heat  converts  it  into  metastannic  acid. 
At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  all  its  water,  and  bccoraea  very  hard. 

Solutions  of  atannie  oxide  in  acids  (the  hydrated  bichloride 
for  esample),  are  decomposed  by  :^inc  and  cadmium,  the  tin 
being  precipitated  in  an  arborescent  form.  Hydroaulphuric 
acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  throw  down  the  yellow  bisnl- 
phidc  Boluhle  in  alkalies  and  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Am- 
monia throws  down  a  white  bulky  hydrate,  soluble  with  some 
turbidity  in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of 
tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation.  Potash  throws  down 
a  white  bulky  hydrate  (probably  containing  potash),  easily 
soluble  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, consisting,  according  to  Fremy,  of  atannate  of  potash, 
which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  separates  com- 
pletely after  a  while.  Bicar/tonatc  of  potash  &nA  sesijnicar- 
honate  of  ammonia  throw  down  the  hydrated  oxides,  insoluble 
in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Chloride  of  gold  gives  no  preci- 
pitate with  stannic  salts. 

All  salts  of  tin  arc  easdy  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  compounds  of  stannic  acid  with  bases  are  represented 
by  the  general  formula  MO.SnO^.  The  stannates  of  the 
alkalies  crystallise  readily,  and  may  be  obtained  ui  the  anhy- 
drous atate.     They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  stannic  acid  in 
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alkalies,  or  by  calcining  metastannic  acid  or  the  metastannatCV  ■ 
in  contact  with  an  excess  of  base.     Staniiale  of  potash,  KO. 
SnO,,  +  4HO,  is  white,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  i 
alcohol ;  it  ciystallises  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  I 
are   transparent,   sometimes   very   large,  and  slowly  absorb  ( 
moisture  from  the  air.  It  has  a  caustic  taste  and  strong  alka- 
line reaction.     Water  appears  to  decompose  it  al'ter  a  while  < 
into  potash  and  metastaunate  of  potash.     It  is  precipitated 
fi-om  its  solution  by  nearly  all  soluble  salts,  even  by  those   i 
of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia.     Stannate  of  soda,  NaO.SnOj 
4-  4H0,  resembles  the  potash. salt,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.     It  crystallises  iu  hexagonal  tables,  dissolves  in  cold 
more  readily  than  in  hot  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  1 
Las  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  (Fremy). 

The  staunates  of  all  other  bases  are  insoluble  in  water,  and   ! 
may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition.     The  scsquioxide  of 
tin  may  be  regarded  as  a  stannate  of  stannous  oxide,  SnO.SnO,   , 
{Fremy). 

Metaslanaic  add,  SDjOm. — Tin  treated  with  strong  nitrie 
acid  is  completely  transformed  into  a  white  powder,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  contains 
SnjOifi.lOHO;  after  being  heated  for  some  time  to  212°,  itia 
reduced  to  SnjOip.SHO.  It  is  white,  erystalline,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Mouohy- 
drated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quantity, 
forming  a  compound  which  is  not  decomposed  by  water  or 
alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
liquid,  which,  ivhen  treated  with  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate,  differing  considerably  from  hydrated 
bichloride  of  tin.  Metastannic  acid  also  combines  with  eertaia 
organic  acids.  The  acid  prepared  with  nitric  acid  is  completely  ' 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  when  dissolved  in  potash  and  pre- 
cipitated by  an  acid,  it  liecomes  gelatinous  and  soluble  In 
ammonia ;  in  that  state,  it  contains  more  water  than  in  the 
crystalline  state;  but  by  the  slightest  desiccation,  or  e^'en  by 
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boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  it  gi^es  up  part  of  its  water,  and  is 
reoonyerted  into  the  modification  insoluble  in  ammonia.  Other 
hydrates  of  metastannic  acid  appear  also  to  exist,  possessing 
different  properties. 

The  metastannates  are  represented  by  the  general  formula 
{M0.4H0.)  Sn-O,o.  They  can  only  exist  in  the  hydrated 
state,  being  decomposed  when  deprived  of  their  basic  water. 
The  potash  and  soda-salts,  heated  with  excess  of  base,  are 
transformed  into  stannates.  They  are  soluble  in  basic  water. 
The  other  metastannates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  Meiastannate  of  potash,  (K0.4H0). 
SngOjo,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metastannic  acid  in  cold 
potash ;  it  may  be  precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding 
pieces  of  potash  to  the  liquid.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallisable, 
and  strongly  alkaline.  At  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  its  water 
and  is  decomposed ;  the  calcined  mass,  digested  in  water,  yields 
up  all  its  alkali  and  leaves  insoluble  metastannic  acid.  The 
iodasalt,  (Na0.4HO).Sn50io,  closely  resembles  the  potash- 
salt,  but  is  crystalline,  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water.  Metastannate  of  stannous  oxide, 
(Sn0.4HO).Sn50iQ,  is  obtained  by  placing  metastannic  acid 
in  contact  with  protochloride  of  tin.  It  ia  yellow,  and  in- 
soluble in  water ;  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is 
transformed  into  anhydrous  stannic  acid  (Fremy). 

Oxide  of  tin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  white 
glass  known  as  enamel ;  and  the  ignited  and  finely  levigated 
oxide  forms  jeweller^s  putty,  which  is  used  in  polishing  hard 
objects.  The  hydrated  oxide  resembles  alumina  in  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  organic  colouring  matters;  hence 
its  salts  are  much  prized  as  mordants. 

Bisulphide  of  tin.  Stannic  sulphide,  SnS2,  is  precipitated  from 
stannic  salts,  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas.  Prepared  in  the  dry  way,  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  stannic 
oxide,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  in  a  covered  crucible,  it 
forms  the  aurum  musivum  or  mosaic  gold  of  the  alchemists.  In 
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this  operation,  the  sal-ammoiiiuc  is  iiidiapensable,  althougli  it 
eeems  to  scitc  no  other  purpose  thau  to  prevent  the  elevatiou. 
of  temperature  which  results  from  tlic  siilphuration.  Moaaio. 
gold  when  well  prepared  has  the  yellow  colour  of  gold,  and  con-. 
sista  of  brilliant  translucent  scales,  which  ore  soft  to  the  touch. 
No  acid  dissolves  it,  except  aqua-regia.  It  is  decomposed  b/ 
dry  chlorine,  yielding  the  compound  SnClj.SCIj. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  Permuriate  of  tin,  Stannic  cklm^de,SnCi2 . 
129-82  or  1622-75.— The  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin,  known 
as  the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  is  procured  by  distUUtig^,  at 
B  gentle  heat,  a  mixture  of  -t  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and 
1  part  of  tin  in  filings,  or  tin  amalgamated  with  a  little 
mercury,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  A  colourless,  highly 
limpid  liquid  is  found  in  the  condenser,  which  fumes  strongly 
in  humid  air.  The  bichloride  boils  at  21^8°;  the  density  of 
its  vapour,  observed  by  Dumas,  is  91997.  It  forms  a  solid 
saline  mass  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  diBsolves 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  in, 
solution,  by  conducting  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  strong 
solution  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  till  the  latter  is  saturated, 
which  is  shown  by  the  solution  ceasing  to  precipitate  mercury 
&om  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  A  solution  of  this  salt 
extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  known  as  the  nitromuriatc  of 
tin,  is  generally  prepared  by  oxidising  crystallised  protochloride 
of  tin  with  nitric  acid ;  or  by  dissolving  tin  in  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  avoiding  any  considerable  elcva. 
tion  of  temperature. 

AmmQnio-bicMoride  of  tin,  SnClj.NIIj  ©(-(NHjSnjCla. — An- 
hydrous bichloride  of  tin  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a 
white  powder,  which  maybe  sublimed  without  decomposition; 
after  sublimation  it  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  (Rose). 

Ckloromlphide  of  tin,  SnSg.2SnClj.  —  Hydrosulphuric  acid. 
gaa  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  bichloride  of  tin,  with  formation  oC 
hydrochloric  acid  gas : 

3SnCl,  +  2HS  =  SuS..2SnCL  +  2HC1. 
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The  oompound  obtained  by  perfect  saturation  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  add  is  a  yellowish  or  reddish  liquid^  heavier  than 
water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  bichloride  of  tin,  and  leaves 
the  bisulphide  (Damas). 

Bichloride  of  tin  and  gulpkur,  SnCLj^SClj.  —  Formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  bisulphide  of  tin  at  ordinary 
temperatures: 

SnSj  +  ea  =  SnCLj.2SCl2. 

Large  yellow  crystals,  which  fuse  when  heated,  and  sublime 
without  decomposition ;  they  fiime  in  the  air  more  strongly 
than  the  bichloride. 

Bichloride  of  tin  with  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus^  2SnCl2. 
PCI5.  — When  a  mixture  of  the  last-described  compound  with 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  is  moderately  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  a  rapid  action  takes  place,  and  this 
compound  is  formed,  together  with  other  products : 

2(SnCl2.2SCy  +  SPQa  =  2SnCLj.PCl5  +  2PCI5  +  2S2CI. 

If  the  retort  in  which  the  action  takes  place  is  connected 
with  a  receiver  surroimded  with  ice,  a  pasty,  yellowish  mass 
collects  in  the  receiver,  and  an  amorphous  white  body  remains 
in  the  retort.  On  heating  the  yellowish  mass  to  between 
212*^  and  250°,  dichloride  of  sulphur  escapes,  and  there  re- 
mains a  mixture  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  the 
double  chloride,  identical,  in  fact,  with  the  amorphous  white 
mass  in  the  retort.  On  heating  this  mixture  to  a  tempe- 
rature between  284°  and  320°,  the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
is  also  driven  off,  leaving  the  double  chloride,  which  sublimes 
between  392°  and  428°,  in  highly  lustrous  colourless  needles, 
which,  however,  soon  crumble  to  an  amorphous  powder,  even 
when  kept  in  close  vessels.  The  compoimd  fumes  strongly 
in  the  air,  and  rapidly  absorbs  water,  being  thereby  converted 
into  transparent  colourless  crystals  containing  water  of  crys- 
tallisation.* 

*  Cbswlinaitn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pimnn.  Ixzxiii.  257. 
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Bic/iloiide  of  tin  vnth  Oxijchhridt'  of  phosphorus,  2Sn) 
+  POjClj.  —  Obtained  by  the  action  of  oiychloride  of  p 
pborus  on  bicliloride  of  tin :  if  an  excess  of  either  eubsta 
IB  present,  the  eompouud  ecparates  in  large  isolated  crj-sf 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  melts  at  131°,  and  boila  at  356°, 
distils  without  alteration  if  kept  from  contact  with  moist  s 
It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  decomposed  by  water.     A' 
oxycliloride  of  phosphorus  comes  in  contact  in  a  close  v 
■with  the  compound  SnClj.2SClj,  the  whole  dissolves,  for 
a  yellowisb  liquid,  from  which,  after  a  while,  the  compouw 
SSnClj .  POaClg  crystalUseB ;    and   aljove   the   crystals  thoi 
remains  a  yellow  liquid,  probably  SCl^  (Casselmanu). 

Bichloride  of  tin  with  Pho/tphnretled  hydrogen,  SSnCl^.PHj. 
•^  These  two  bodies  unite  without  production  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  compound  is  solid  (Hose). 

Bichloride  of  tinwithpo/assiiim,  SnClj.KCl.  — The  aoluti 
of  bichloride  of  tin,  when  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chloride  of  potassium  and  evaporated,  yields  this  douU 
salt  in  anhydrous  regular  octohedrons  baling  a  vitreous  lusttVtfl 
A  similar  double  suit  is  formed  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 

A  mlphute  and  nitrate  of  btoxide  of  tin,  bave  been  crysU 
liscd ;  this  base  forma  no  carbonate. 

Both  the  sulphide  and  bisalphide  of  tin  act  as  sulpbur-acidi 
combining  with  alkaline  sulphide.      The  bisulpbidc  of  t 
dissolves  with  digestion  in  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  the  t 
ceutrated  solution  yields  fine  crystals  of  the  salt,  2NaS.Sn^ 
+  12II0.     By  gradually  adding  tin  to  melted  pentasulphidi 
of  sodium,  treating  the  resulting  mass  witli  water,  and  tboA^ 
tillering  and  evaporating,  yellowish  octohedral  crjatals  are 
obtained,   containing   NaS.SnS,  +  2110.*     The   bisulpbidc 
of  tin  is  found  combined  with  the  subsulpbidcs  of  copper 
and  iron,  forming  tin  pyrites,  a  rare  mineral,  2FegS.Sal 
4-  ZCujS.SnSj. 

Alloys  of  tin,  —  Tin  alloyed  with  small  quantities  of  an ti>l 

•  EDlin,  Pogg.  Ann.  bur,  SOS. 
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inony,  copper,  and  bismuth,  forma  the  best  kind  of  pei\-ter, 
possessing  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  mcttillic  tin.  The 
moat  fusihlc  compound  of  tin  and  bismuth  is  that  of  an  atom 
of  each  metal,  Bi.Sn;  it  melts  at  289'4''  (Rudberg).  When 
the  metals  are  mixed  in  other  ratios,  a  jjortion  first  congeals 
at  a  higher  temperature,  separatuig  from  the  compound 
mentioned,  which  remains  liqtiid  till  the  temperature  falls  tc 
289'4°.  Although  tin  precipitates  copper  from  its  solutions 
in  acids,  yet  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  tin  upon  copiwr,  and 
to  cover  the  latter  with  tin,  as  is  proved  by  the  tinning  of 
pins.  Tin  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  bitartrate  of 
potash,  2  of  alum,  2  of  common  salt,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  pins  which  consist  of  brass  wire  are  introduced 
at  the  boiling  temperature.  The  pins  undergo  no  change  in 
this  liquor,  supposing  it  to  contain  no  undissolved  tin,  but 
the  moment  a  fragment  of  tin  touches  the  pins,  all  those  in 
contact  with  each  other  are  tinned.  Dr.  Odlings  finds  that 
pure  copper  boiled  in  a  moderately  dilute  and  rather  acid 
solution  of  stanuous  chloride,  also  becomes  coated  with  tm.* 


ESTIMATION    OF   TIN,   AND    METHODS   OF   SEFAilATINO    IT    FKUM 
TDB    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Tin  is  estimated  in  the  state  of  hioxide,  a  compound  which 
contains  78*G2  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  If  the  tiu  is  united 
with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  the  alloy  must  he 
treated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  about  IS.  The  tin  is  then 
converted  into  bioxide,  while  the  other  metals  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  antimony)  are  dissolved  by  the  acid.  The  oxide 
of  tin  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed,  afterwai-ds  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  To  insure  complete  oxidation,  the 
alloy  should  be  finely  divided. 

When  the  tin  is  in  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which  is 

its  usual  solvent)  it  must  first  he  precipitated  as  a  salphide 

•  a«m.  Soc.  q.u.  J.  ii,  291. 
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by  hydrosulphuric  acid^  and  the  sulphide  then  converted 
into  bioxidc  by  roasting  in  an  open  porcelain  crucible^  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  being  added  to  insure  complete  oxida- 
tion. 

Precipitation  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  serves  also  to  separate 
tin  from  all  metals  \i'hich  are  not  thrown  down  by  that 
reagent  from  their  acid  solutions. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead,  tin  may  be  separated  by 
treating  the  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia^  and 
then  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  excess  of  sul- 
phur. All  the  metals  are  thereby  converted  into  sulphides^ 
but  the  sulphide  of  tin  dissolves^  while  the  others  are  left 
undissolved. 

Volumetric  eatimaiion  of  tin.  —  The  following  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  tin  in  the  commercial  protochloride 
is  given  by  Dr.  Penny* ;  it  is  based  on  the  conversion  of  proto- 
chloride of  tin  into  bichloride  by  the  action  of  chromic  add 
in  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid : 

3SnCl  +  K0.2Cr03  -f  7HC1 = SSnCl^  H  KQ  -f  Cr^Clg + 7H0. 

The  solution  of  the  tin-salt  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  gently  heated^  and  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  gradually  added^  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
added  to  acetate  of  lead  (a  solution  of  1  part  of  that  salt  in 
8  parts  of  water  being  scattered  in  large  drops  on  a  porcelain 
plate)  produces  a  faint  yellow  colour ;  or  till  the  liquid  pro- 
duces a  dark  brown  or  red  colouring  in  an  acidulated  mixture 
of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  pure  protosalt  of  iron. 
"With  the  commercial  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  tin,  the 
contrary  method  is  adopted;  that  is  to  say,  the  tin  solution, 
diluted  and  reduced  to  a  definite  volume,  is  poured  into  a  so- 
lution of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  a  known  weight  of 
that  salt.  Penny  finds,  by  direct  experiments,  that  83'2  parts 
of  pure  bichrcmate  of  potash  correspond  to  100  parts  of  tin. 

•  Chcm.  Soc  Qu.  J.  ir.  249. 
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SECTION    II. 

TITANIUM. 

Eq.  24-33  or  3037 ;  Ti. 

This  metal  was  discoTered  in  1791,  by  Mr.  Gregor  of  Com- 
waD,  and  afterwards  by  Klaproth,  who  gave  it  the  name 
titaniam.  In  the  form  of  titanic  acid  it  constitutes  several 
mineralBy  as  mtile,  anatase,  menachanite,  &c. ;  and  as  titanate 
c^  protoxide  of  iron,  it  forms  ilmenite  and  other  species. 

When  titaniferous  iron-ores  are  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace, 
nnall  cubic  crystals  of  a  bright  copper  colour  are  found  on 
the  slag  which  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace. 
These  crystals  were  long  supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium ; 
bat  Wohler*  has  shown  that  they  also  contain  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  being,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  cyanide  of  titanium 
with  nitride  of  titanium,  CyTi.3NTi3.  Pure  titanium  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and 
titanium  with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  metal  is 
then  set  firee  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  the  fluoride  of 
potassium  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  water.  Titanium 
thus  obtained  is  a  dark  green,  heavy,  amorphous  powder, 
which  does  not  exhibit  any  shade  of  copper  colour,  even  after 
pressure ;  under  the  microscope  it  appears  as  a  cemented  mass, 
having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  Metallic  titanium  is 
also  obtained  by  mixing  titanic  acid  with  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing  it  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a 
wind-furnace.  It  was  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  copper- 
eoloured  or  gold-coloured  powder  by  Yauquelin,  Lampadius, 
and  others ;  but  possibly  the  charcoal  which  they  used  may 
hare  contained  nitrogen,  and  that  element  united  with  the 
reduced  metal. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pbann.  Ixxiii.  84. ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iL  352. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Pure  titanium  (prepared  from  the  double  fluoride)  burns 
witli  great  splendour  whcii  heated  in  the  air,  and,  if  sprinkled 
into  a  flame,  is  consumed,  with  brillinut  scintillations,  at  n 
considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  the  flame.     Wht 
heated  to  redness  in  oxygen-gas,  it  bums  with  a  splcndoi 
resembling   a  discharge   of  electricity.      In   chlorine-gas  : 
exhibits  similar  phenomena,  requli'iiig  also  the  aid  of  heat  t 
set  it  on  fire.     Mixed  with  red  lead  and  heated,  it  bums  v 
such  violence  that  the  mass  is  thrown  out  of  the  vessel,  with 
loud    detonation.     Titanium    docs    not    decompose    water  at 
ordinarj'  temperatures,  but  on  beating  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  hydrogen  begins  to  escape.     Warm  hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  titanium  with  brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen.    Ammonwl 
added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  black  oxide ;  and, 
beating  the  liquid,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  precipitate  first  I 
turns  blue,  and  is  afterwards   converted  into   white  titanic  f 
acid. 

Titanium  forms  three  compouuds  with  oxygen :  viz.  ths  I 
protoxide,  TiO,  whose  composition  is,  however,  doubtful ;  thS  I 
texquioxide,  Ti^Og ;  and  titanic  add,  TiOj. 

Protoxide  of  titanium,  TiO,  3233.  or  403'  — Is  formed  | 
when  titanic  acid  is  exposed  in  a  cliarcoal  crucible,  to  thit  J 
highest  temperature  of  a  wind-furnace.  Where  the  acid  w 
in  contact  with  the  charcoal,  a  thin  coating  of  metallic  titaniu 
is  formed ;  but  within,  it  is  changed  into  a  black  mass,  whidi  J 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  not  otherwise  afl'ected  by  theniy  I 
and  is  oxidated  with  diflSculty  when  heated  in  contact  with  taXfM 
or  by  fusion  with  nitre.  Protoxide  of  titauimn  is  also  obtained'! 
by  the  moist  way,  iu  the  form  of  a  deep  puqile  powder,  whoa.  I 
a  fragment  of  zinc  or  iron  is  introduced  into  a  solution  oC'J 
titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  alters  so  quickly  \lf.% 
absorption  of  oxygen,  that  no  opportunity  has  yet  been  ob»  1 
tained  of  studying  its  properties.  The  composition  assigne^J 
to  it  above  is,  therefore,  hypothetical.     The  blue  powder  i%,l 
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perhapB,  a  oompound  of  protoxide  of  titanium  with  oxide  of 
zinc  or  iron. 

Se^quiande  of  iiianium,  Ti^Oj. — When  anhydrous  titanic 
acid  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydn^en  gas^  it  be- 
comes black  and  loses  considerably  in  weight.  From  a  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  loss  of  weighty  Ebelmen  concludes  that 
sesquioxide  of  titanium  is  produced.  The  residue  is  not  acted 
upon  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid^  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
add,  forming  a  violet  solution.* 

TUanic  acid,  TiO^,  40-33  or  5037.  —  In  the  mineral  rutile, 
titanic  acid  is  crystallised  in  the  form  of  tinstone,  the  link  by 
which  tin  is  connected  with  titanium.  Again,  ilmenite  and 
other  yarieties  of  titanate  of  iron,  FeO.Ti02  are  isomorphous 
with  sesquioxide  of  iron;  and  thus  tin  comes  to  be  con- 
nected through  titanium  with  the  last  order  of  metals.  But 
titanic  acid  is  dimorphous,  and  crystallises,  in  anatase,  in 
an  unconnected  form.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  pure 
titanic  acid  is  to  fuse  titanate  of  iron,  reduced  to  powder  and 
levigated  with  sulphur.  The  sulphur  has  no  action  upon  the 
titanic  acid,  but  converts  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  a  sulphide 
of  iron,  which  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  If  iron  is 
still  retained  by  the  titanic  acid,  the  latter  is  heated  in  a  stream 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  by  which  every  particle  of  iron  is 
converted  into  sulphide,  and  then  removed  by  hydrochloric 


Titanic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  acquires  a  yellow 
tint  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature ;  it  is  infusible  and 
insoluble  in  water.  Titanic  acid  is  considerably  analogous  in 
properties  to  silica ;  like  that  acid  it  has  a  soluble  modifica- 
tion,  formed  by  igniting  titanic  acid  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, which  is  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid 
solution  of  titanic  acid  gives  an  orange-red  precipitate  with  an 
infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which  is  characteristic  of  titanic  acid. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phrs.  [3."!  xx.  385. 
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Oil  neutruUsiiig  tlie  acid  solution  witli  ammotiia,  the  solublo 
modification  of  titanic  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  gela« 
tinous  precipitate.  When  this  precipitate  is  dried  and  heated,'. 
it  glows,  and  the  titanic  acid  is  then  no  longer  soluble  iaij 
acids.  When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  or  of  thi 
sulphate  of  titanic  acid  in  water,  is  boiled  for  some  tim^ 
titanic  acid  precipitates  in  the  insoluble  modification. 

Titanic  acid  mixed  with  boras,  or  better  with  pliosphorus-saltir^ 
forma  in  the  outer  blowpipe-flame  a  colourless  glass,  but  i 
the  inner  flame,  a  glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  a 
a  violet  colour  on  cooling.     The  same  character  is  exhibite 
by  those  salts  of  titanic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  themselver  i 
impart  any  colour  to  the  bead.     If  the  titanic  acid  contains'  , 
iron,  the  colour  of  the  bead  is  brown-red  or  blood-red  instead 
of  violet.     Many  titanatea  yield  the  blue  colour  only  with. 
phosphorus- salt,  not  with  borax.     The  colour  is  produced  ' 
more  readily  by  heating  the  substance  on  charcoal  than  on 
platinum  wire.     The  above  characters  suffice  to  distinguish 
titanic  acid  from  all  other  substances. 

Bisitiphide  of  titanium,  TiS^,  was  discovered  by  Rose,  who  " 
formed  it  by  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbou  over  i 
titanic  acid,  in  a  porcelain  tube  maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat. 

Bichloride  of  titanium,  TiCl^,  was  formed  by  Mr.  George  of 
Leeds,  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  metallic  titanium  at  a 
red  heat.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  resembling 
bichloride  of  tin,  and  boiling  a  little  above  212°.  The  density 
of  its  vapour  is  fifila  (Dumas),  Bichloride  of  titanium 
combines  with  ammonia,  and  forma  a  white  saline  mass, 
TiCla.2Nil3.  Metallic  titanium  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
heating  this  compound  to  redness.  Bichloride  of  titanium 
also  absorbs  phospliurctted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  dry  brown 
powder.  Prom  this  compound  when  heated,  a  lemon-yelloi 
sublimate  rises,  which  Rose  found  to  contain  3  atoms  of  bi-J 
chloride  of  titanium,  combined  with  1  atom  of  a  compound  o£  I 
phoaphurettcd  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  analogous  to  l 
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sal-ammoniac^  but  which  could  not  be  isolated.  Bichloride  of 
titanium  combines  with  the  alkaline  chlorides^  forming  double 
salts^  which  are  colourless  and  capable  of  crystallising.  It  also 
combines  with  chloride  of  cyanogen^  forming  a  yellow  crystal- 
line compound  containing  CyC1.2TiCL^  and  with  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  the  compound  HCy  .TiCl^,  a  yellow 
pulrerulent  substance  which  sublimes  below  212°,  in  trans- 
parent, shining,  lemon-yellow  crystals. 

Bromide  of  titanium,  TiBr^,  is  obtained  by  passing  bromine 
Tapoor  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  carbou, 
heated  to  bright  redness,  and  distilling  the  resulting  brown 
liquid  with  excess  of  mercury  to  remove  free  bromine.  It  is 
an  amber-yellow  crystalline  body  of  specific  gravity  2*6.  It 
melts  at  102°,  and  boils  at  356**.  It  attracts  moisture  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  converted  into  titanic  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids  (F.  B.  Duppa). 

A  volatile  bifiuoride  of  titanium,  TiF^,  was  obtained  by 
Unverdorben,  by  distilling  titanic  acid  in  a  platinum  ap- 
paratus with  fluor  spar  in  powder  and  fuming  sidphuric  acid. 

A  definite  sulphate  of  titanic  acid,  TiO^ .  SO3,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  titanic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating 
to  drjmess  at  a  heat  below  redness. 

Nitrides  of  titanium. — H.  Rose,  by  heating  the  double 
chloride  of  titanium  and  ammonium  in  ammouiacal  gas,  or 
by  heating  the  ammonio-chloride  of  titanium,  2NH3  .  TiCl^, 
with  sodium,  obtained  a  copper-coloured  substance  which  he 
supposed  to  be  metallic  titanium,  but  which  Wohler  has 
shown  to  consist  of  nitride  of  titanium,  TigN^,  or  more 
probably  1^5X4  =  3TiN  .  Ti3N ;  it  contains  28  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  This  compound  is  redder  than  the  cubic  crystals 
of  the  blast-furnaces,  which  have  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Another 
nitride  of  titanium,  TiN,  is  produced  when  titanic  acid  is 
strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  powder 
is  dark  violet  with  a  tinge  of  copper-colour ;  in  small  pieces 
it  exhibits  a  violet  copper-colour  and  metallic  lustre.    A  third 
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nitride,  TigNg,  or  more  probably  2TiN  .  TigN,  is  formed  when 
Rose's  titanium  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of 
liydrogen  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  has  a  brassy  or  almost 
gold-yellow  colour  and  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  also  obtained 
(mixed  however  with  carbon)  when  titanic  acid  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  stream  of  cyanogen  gas  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
vapour;  no  cyanide  of  titanium  is  formed  in  this  reaction. 
All  these  three  nitrides  of  titanium  sustain  without  decompo- 
sition, a  temperature  at  least  equal  to  that  of  melting  silver. 
Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead, 
or  mercury,  and  heated,  they  emit  a  lively  sparkling  flame, 
and  reduce  the  oxides  to  the  metallic  state.  When  fused 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  they  give  oflF  ammoniacal  gas 
(Wohler). 

Nitroq/anide  of  titanium,  CjNTi .  STigN.  —  This  is  the 
copper-coloured  compound  already  spoken  of  as  occurring 
in  the  iron  furnaces,  and  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic 
titanium.  Its  formation  appears  to  be  connected  with  that 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  constantly  observed  in  the  blast- 
furnaces. It  sometimes  occurs  in  very  large  masses;  in  a 
furnace  at  Riibeland  in  the  Hartz,  a  mass  of  it  was  found, 
weighing  80  pounds.  Tliis  compound  forms  cubic  crystals 
harder  than  quartz,  and  of  specific  gra^dty  5 '3.  It  contains 
18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  4  of  carbon.  In  its  chemical 
characters,  it  resembles  the  nitrides  just  described,  giving  off 
ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  and  reducing  the  oxides 
of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  when  heated  with  them.  A 
similar  product  may  be  formed  by  placing  a  mixture  of  titanic 
acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  well  closed  crucible, 
and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  to  a  heat  su£Scient  to  melt 
nickel.  (Wohler.) 
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ESTIMATION  OF  TITANIUM,  AND  METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  IT  FROM 

THE  PRECEDING  METALS. 

Titanium  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  titanic  acid. 
This  oompoond  is  best  precipitated  &om  its  solutions  in  acids 
by  ammonia^  which  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a  very  bulky 
precipitate,  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina.  A  great  excess 
of  ammonia  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  redissolve  a  small 
portion  of  the  titanic  acid.  The  precipitate  after  ignition 
contains  60  per  cent,  of  titanium. 

It  the  titanic  acid,  after  precipitation  by  ammonia,  is 
to  be  redissolved  in  acids,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  other  metals,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  precipitation  to  avoid  all  rise  of  temperature,  and 
the  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  cold  water,  because  heat 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  titanic  acid  more  or  less  insoluble 
in  acids. 

Titanic  acid  may  also  in  some  cases  be  separated  from  its 
add  solutions  by  boiling ;  from  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid, 
complete  precipitation  is  effected  by  this  method ;  but  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  the  solvent,  a  small  portion  of  titanic  acid 
always  remains  in  solution  after  boiling. 

Protoxide  of  titanium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  after  standing  from  24  to  36 
hours,  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  titanic 
acid,  in  which  form  it  may  be  estimated. 

From  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  titanic  acid  may  be 
separated  by  ammonia,  the  solution  in  the  latter  case  being 
carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  Baryta  may  also  be  separated 
by  sulphuric  acid« 

Titanic  acid  is  separated  from  magnesia  by  boiling,  if  the 
two  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  precipitation  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  solvent. 

The  separation  from  alumina  and  glucina  is  also  effected  by 
baling  the  sulphuric  acid  solution. 
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From  the  metals  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphides  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  viz.,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
zinc,  titanic  acid  is  separated  by  mixing  the  acid  solution  with 
tartaric  acid  and  excess  of  ammonia  (which  then  forms  no 
precipitate),  and  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  pre- 
cipitates everything  but  the  titanic  acid.  The  filtered  solution 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  to  expel  ammoniacal  salts  and  bum  away 
the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid.  As  this  carbonaceous  matter 
is  very  diflScult  to  burn,  the  ignition  should  either  be  performed 
in  a  muffle  furnace,  or  a  stream  of  oxygen  should  be  very 
gently  directed  into  the  crucible.  The  residue  consists  of 
titanic  acid,  which  may  then  be  weighed. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  titanium  is  easily 
separated  by  liydrosulphuric  acid. 


SECTION    III. 

CHROMIUM. 

Eq.  26-8  or  335 ;  Cr. 

This  metal,  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
coloured  preparations,  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  17^7, 
in  the  red  mineral  now  known  as  chromate  of  lead.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  other  minerals,  more  particularly  chrome- 
iron  (FeO .  Cr203),  a  mineral  which  many  countries  possess 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  from  this  ore  that  the  com- 
pounds of  chromium,  used  in  the  arts,  are  actually  derived. 
The  metal  may  be  procured  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxide,  in 
the  usual  way;  but  the  reduction  is  as  difficult  as  that  of 
manganese.  Chromium  is  a  greyish-white  metal,  of  density 
5*9,  very  difficult  to  fuse,  and  not  magnetic.  It  does  not 
undergo  oxidation  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.     Chromium  is  also  obtained 
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as  a  brown  powder,  when  sesquichlonde  of  chromium  is 
beated  in  ammoniacal  gas  (Liebig). 

Chromiam  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen;  viz. 
protoxide  of  chromium^  or  chromous  oxide,  CrO,  isomorphous 
with  ferrous  oxide,  &c. ;  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  or  chromic 
oxide  J  Cr^Ojy  isomorphous  with  ferric  oxide  and  alumina;  and 
ekromie  acid,  CrOj,  isomorphous  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also  a 
ckromoso^hromic  oxide,  Q>TJd^,  or  CrO.Cr203,  and  four  oxides 
intermediate  between  chromic  oxide  and  chromic  acid^  which 
may^  in  fact^  be  regarded  as  chromates  of  chromic  oxide ;  viz. 
monockromate  of  chromic  oxide,  or  Cr203.Cr03  =  CrgOg ;  the 
bichromate,  Cr203.2Cr03  =  Cr40g;  the  neutral  chromate^ 
Cra03.3Cr03  =  CrjOj^,  and  the  acid  chromate,  Cr203.4Cr03 
=  CreO,5. 

Protoxide  of  chromium,  Chromous  oxide,  CrO ;  34'8  or  435. 
— ^This  oxide  probably  exists  in  chrome-iron,  and  in  pyrope. 
It  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  a  solution  of  the  protochloride.  The  anhydrous 
protoxide  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  hydrate  is  very 
unstable,  decomposes  water,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  if  the  air  be  not  excluded  by  filling  the  apparatus  with 
hydrogen,  is  converted,  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  into 
chromoso-chromic  oxide  Cr304,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
(Peligot).  It  is  yellow  when  recently  precipitated,  brown 
when  dry,  and  may  be  preserved  unaltered  in  dry  air.  When 
ignited  it  gives  oflF  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  thereby  liberated 
converts  the  remaining  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  (Moberg). 

Hydrated  chromous  oxide  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but 
dissolves  slowly  in  strong  acids.  The  chromous  salts  arc  best 
prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  protochloride  with  the 
corresponding  potash  or  soda  salts,  access  of  air  being  carefully 
prevented.  They  are  generally  of  a  red  colour,  sometimes 
inclining  to  blue ;  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  Like  ferrous  salts,  they  dissolve 
large  quantities  of  nitric  oxide,  forming  dark  brown  solutions. 
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Protochloride  uf  chromium,  Chroniotia  chloride,  CrCl ;  62"4^ 
or  778'75. — Obtained  by  passmg  hydrogen  gaa  over  perfectly 
anhydrous  sesqui chloride  of  c]iromiuiu  very  gently  heated,  aa 
loug  as  hydrochloric  acid  gas  continues  to  escape.  The 
hydrogen  niuat  be  previously  freed  from  all  trncca  of  oxygen 
by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  lu 
caustic  potash,  then  through  tube*  containing  aulpburic  acid 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  lastly  over  red-hot  metallic  1 
copper.  The  protochloride  is  also  formed  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chromic 
oxide.  The  first  method  yields  the  protochloride  in  the  form 
of  a  white,  velvety  substance,  retaining  the  form  of  the  sesqni- 
chloride  from  which  it  has  been  formed ;  the  second  method 
yields  it  in  fine  white  crystals,  usually  mixed,  however,  with 
chromic  oxide,  chromic  cldoride,  and  charcoal. 

Protochloride  of  chromium  dissolves  in  water,  with  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  rapidly  turns  green 
when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  chlorine  gas.  "SVith  potash  it 
forms  a  dark  brown  precipitate  (yellow,  according  to  Mobcrg, 
if  the  air  be  completely  excluded)  of  hydrated  chromous  oxide, 
which,  however,  quickly  changes  to  light  brown  chroraoso- 
chromic  oxide,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Ammonia  forms 
a  greenish  white  precipitate,  without  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
With  ammonia  and  sal-amnioi.iac,  a  blue  liquid  is  formed 
which  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphide  of  ammo- 
mum  or  potassium  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  chromous 
sulphide.  The  solution  of  protochloride  of  chromium  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  deoxidising  agents  known.  With  a  solu- 
tion  of  momichromate  of  potash,  it  forms  a  dark  brown  preci- 
pitate of  chromoso- chromic  oxide,  which,  however,  disappears 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  protocldoridc,  and  forms  a 
green  solution.  It  precipitates  calomel  from  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  With  atpric  salts,  it  forms  at  first  a 
w  hite  precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride ;  hut  when  added  in  e 
throws  down  red  cuprous  oxide.  It  instantly  converts  ttmgA 
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acid  into  blue  oxide  of  tungsten,  and  precipitates  gold  from 
the  solution  of  the  chloride. 

Chromaus  carbonate  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  the 
diloride  to  carbonate  of  potash ;  its  precipitate  is  red  or  red- 
brown,  if  the  alkaline  solution  is  hot,  but  in  the  form  of 
dense  yellow  or  bluish  green  flakes,  if  it  is  cold ;  the  preci- 
pitate appears,  howerer,  to  haye  the  same  composition  in  all 
cases  (Moberg). 

Chrom&u8  sulphite  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  in 
the  form  of  a  brick-red  precipitate,  which  becomes  bluish- 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Moberg). 

Chranums  sulphate. — When  the  metallic  powder  obtained 
by  treating  sesquichloride  of  chromium  with  potassium  is 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a 
solution  obtained  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  chromous 
salt  (P^iigot). 

Chramoso-chromic  oxide,  CrjO^  =  CrO  .  CrjOj. — Formed 
when  the  protoxide  comes  in  contact  with  water,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  moment  of  its  precipitation  by  potash,  from  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride.  After  washing  with  water  and 
drying  in  vacuo,  it  has  the  colour  of  Spanish  tobacco.  It  is 
but  feebly  attacked  by  acids.  The  hydrate  is  composed  of 
Cr304  .  HO ;  when  heated,  it  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium,  Chromic  oxide,  77*6  or  970.— This 
oxide  exists  in  chrome-iron,  but  is  not  immediately  derived 
from  that  mineral.  When  chromate  of  mercury,  the  orange 
precipitate  obtained  on  mixing  nitrate  of  mercury  and  chro- 
mate of  potash,  is  strongly  ignited,  chromic  oxide  remains  as 
a  powder  of  a  good  green  colour.  Chromic  oxide  is  also 
obtained,  by  deoxidising  the  chromic  acid  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  various  ways ;  by  ignition  with  sulphur,  for  instance, 
or  by  igniting  together  1  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  with 
I7  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
whereby  chloride  of  potassium  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
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are  formed,  the  cliromic  acid  losing  half  its  oxygeii,  which 
converted  into  water  hy  the  hydrogen  of  the  atnmonia. 
Another  process,  iuteresting  from  affording  the  oxide  in  the 
Btate  of  crystals,  is  to  pass  the  vapour  of  chlorochromic  acid 
(CrOjCl)  through  a  tiihc  heated  to  whiteness,  ■when  oxygen 
and  chlonQB  gases  are  disengaged,  and  chromic  oxide  attache* 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  tube.  The  crj'stals  have  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  are  of  so  deep  a  green  as  to  appear  black ;  they 
have  the  same  form  as  specular  iron  ore,  a  density  of  5'21,  and 
are  as  hard  as  conmdum  CWoliler).  The  ignited  oxide  is  not 
Bohible  in  acids ;  heated  with  access  of  air,  and  in  contact 
with  an  alkali,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
chromic  acid.  Fused  with  boras  or  other  vitreous  substances, 
BCsquioxide  of  clironiiuni  produces  a  beautiful  green  colour; 
it  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  emerald,  and  is  employed  to 
produce  a  green  colour  upon  earthenware.  Sesquiosidc  of 
chromium  (and  not  chromic  acid)  is  also  the  colouring  matter 
otjnTik  colour  applied  to  stoneware.  This  substance  is  formed 
by  strongly  igniting  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  bloxidc  of  tin, 
33  parts  of  chalk,  and  not  more  than  one  part  of  scsquioxiile 
of  chromium.* 

To  obtain  the  same  oxide  in  the  hydrated  state,  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  added  alternately  in  small 
quantities,  till  the  solution  passes  from  a  red  to  a  deep  greca 
colour,  and  no  longer  effervesces  fiora  escape  of  carboni&4 
acid  gas,  on  addition  of  either  the  acid  or  alcohol.  Jm-y 
this  experiment,  the  chromic  acid  liberated  by  the  hydro-* 
chloric  acid,  is  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogf 
and  carbon  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  sesquioxide  i 
chromium  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  pr 

•  Ualaguti,  Ann.   Ch.  Phys.  [3.]  lii.  p.  433.      Mr.  0.   Sims  Bodi  Ih 
waqniintiile  or  iron  Bnd  bioiide  ot  manganese  dib;  be  subatitul^  Tor  oiiile  at 
ohronuum  in  pink    rolour,   id  thnt  lliu  folomlion  or  IhnC   subatmc 
■  Tcr;  peculiar  cbuvclor. 
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sent,  and  in  fact  converted  into  the  corresponding  sesqui- 
chloride  of  chrominm.  Many  other  organic  substances  may 
be  nsed  in  place  of  alcohol  in  this  experiment^  such  as  sngar^ 
oxalic  add,  &c.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected  by  hydro- 
■olphuric  add  or  even  by  hydrochloric  add  alone,  if  added  in 
aaffident  excess;  in  this  last  case,  sesquichloride  of  chromium 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  then  formed,  and  part  of  the 
chlorine  escapes  as  gas ;  thus  : 

KO.  2Cr03  +  7Ha  =  KCl  +  Cr^Cla  +  7H0  +  3C1. 

The  oxide  of  chromium  is  predpitated  from  the  green  solution 
by  ammonia,  and  faUs  as  a  pale  bluish-green  hydrate.  The 
same  oxide  is  obtained  more  directly,  when  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  a  hot  solution  of  pcntasulphide 
of  potassium  is  added,  the  chromic  acid  then  giving  half  its 
oxygen  to  the  sulphur. 

Hydrated  chromic  oxide  is  soluble  in  adds,  and  forms  salts. 
It  is  also  dissolved  by  potash  and  soda,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent  by  ammonia.  Its  salts  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  are 
poisonous.  The  oxide  itself  becomes  of  a  greener  colour  when 
dried,  and  loses  water.  A  moderate  heat  affects  its  relations 
to  acids,  the  sulphate  of  the  heated  (or  green)  oxide  not 
forming  a  double  salt,  for  instance,  with  sulphate  of  potash. 
When  heated  to  redness,  it  glows,  or  undergoes  the  same 
change  as  zirconia,  bioxide  of  tin,  and  many  other  hydrated 
oxides  when  made  anhydrous;  becomes  denser,  assumes  a 
pure  green  colour,  and  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  adds. 

The  salts  of  chromic  oxide  exhibit  two  different  modifica- 
tions, green  and  violet;  some  acids,  e,  g.,  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric,  produce  both  modifications;  others  only  one. 
Ammonia  produces,  in  solutions  of  the  green  salts,  a  bluish-gray 
predpitate,  but  in  solutions  of  the  violet  salts,  a  greenish-gray 
precipitate,  both  of  which,  however,  yield  green  solutions  when 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Regnault) ;  accord- 
ing to  II.  Rose,  hov.CA'cr,  the  precipitate  is  bluish-gray  in  both 
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i:ni¥:n,  Itie  Uquld  aUire  the  precipitate  has  a  reddish  coloar^ 
uitA  i:imUiifi%  a  »maU  quantitj  of  chromic  acid.  Potash  and 
4r////tf  form  similar  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the 
alkali,  foriiiiii^  ^reen  solutions  from  which  the  chromic  oxide 
is  irti:iiniaUu\  by  Ixiiling.  The  alkaline  carbonates  form 
\l[,rvA'M\n\\  procij)itatcs  (violet  hj  a  ndle-light),  which  dissolve  to 
a  coriNiderublc  extent  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Hydrosulphwric 
acid  forriiH  no  precipitate ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down 
tho  liydratcd  sesquioxidc. 

Zinc,  innnorsed  in  a  solution  of  chrome-alum  or  sesqui- 
cliloride  of  chromium  excluded  from  the  air,  gradually  reduces 
the  rhroniic  salt  to  a  chromous  salt,  the  liquid  after  a  few 
hours  aiHiuiriug  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  hydrogen  being  evolved 
by  diHH)m{H)sitiou  of  water.     If  the  zinc  be  left  in  the  liquid 
lift  or  the  change  of  colour  from  green  to  blue  is  complete, 
hydmgt»u  i\>utiniu\»  to  escape  slowly,  and  the  liquid  after  some 
wtvks  or  months,  is  found  no  longer  to  contain  chromium,  the 
nholo  of  that  metal  l)eing  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  basic 
salt,  and  its  plav.'e  taken  by  sine.     Tin,  at  a  boiling  heat,  like- 
wise nniuix's  the  ohn>mic  salt  to  a  chromous  salt,  but  only  to 
a  liiuitiHi  extent :  and  on  lea^-ing  the  liquid  to  cool  after  the 
aotion  has  i'oasetl,  a  contrary  action  takes  place,  the  proto- 
ohlorido  of  ohnmiium  dooomposing  the  protochloride  of  tin 
pn'viou:4y  Ixvmuxi.  reducing  the  tin  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
Unng  itst^H'  rtxvnverted  into  sesquiohloride.    Irom  does  not 
nxhuv  ohrv>uuo  salts  lo  \4iromous  salts,  but  merely  precipi- 
tate^ a  Ikisic  sulphate  of  chromic  oxide,  or  an  oxyckloride,  as 

the  case  may  bo.* 

Sesquioxide  (and  also  the  protoxide)  of  chromium,  ignoited 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  better  with  a  mixture  of  the 
carbonate  and  nitre,  is  converted  into  chromic  acsd^  which 
unites  with  the  alkali  ;  and  en  dissolving:  the  fused  product 
in  water,  filtering  if  necessary,  and  neutnlims  with  acetie 
acid,  the  characteristic  reactions  of  chromic  scid  (p.  IW.) 

•  H  totwel,  Ann.  Ch.  PI»t»   >7  i*.  «1 
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mmy  be  obtained  with  lead  and  silver-salts.  An  oxide  of 
chromiam  fused  with  borax,  in  either  blowpipe  flame,  yields 
an  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited  by 
those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whose  bases  do  not  of  themselves 
impart  decided  colonrs  to  the  bead. 

A  segquimlphide  of  chromium,  Cr^Sj,  corresponding  with 
the  oxide,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  latter,  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  to  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  at  a  bright  red 
beat.  It  is  a  substance  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  which  is  dissolved 
br  nitric  acid. 

Sesguichloride  of  chromium,  Chromic  chloride,  Cr^Clj ;  160*1 
or  2001*2. — This  salt  is  obtained  as  a  sublimate  of  a  peach- 
purple  colour,  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
diromium  and  charcoal,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube :  or  in  the 
hydrated  state  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of 
chromium  to  dryness.  The  salt  obtained  by  the  latter  process 
is  a  green  powder  containing  Cr^Clj  +  9H0.  When  heated, 
it  gives  off  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue 
of  oxychloride  of  chromium.  Heated  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  likewise  parts  with  its  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  Wolet  anhydrous  sesquichloride.  The  solution, 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  an  amorphous  mass  which  dissolves 
in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  consists  of  Cr^Clj  +  eHO 
(Peligot).  Anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  boiling 
water ;  but  if  to  cold  water  in  which  the  sesquichloride  is  im- 
mersed, there  be  added  a  very  small  quantity,  even  -nri  ot>  of 
pTOtochloride  of  chromium,  a  green  solution  is  formed  identical 
with  that  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (Peligot). 

Chromic  sulphate,  Cr^Og-SSO^;  197*6  or  247*0.— Chromic 
oxide  is  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  salt  does  not 
crystallise.  Chromic  sulphate  exhibits  a  violet  and  a  green 
modification.  The  violet  sulphate  is  obtained  by  leaving 
8  parts  of  hydrated  chromic  oxide,  dried  at  212^,  and  8  or  10 
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parts  of  atroug  snlpliuric  acid  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle  for 
several  weeks.  The  solution,  which  is  green  at  firat,  gra- 
dually becomes  blue,  and  deposits  a  greenish  blue  crystalline 
mass.  On  diasolviug  this  substance  in  yrater,  and  adding 
alcohol,  a  violet-blue  cryatallinc  precipitate  is  formed;  and 
by  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  very  weak  alcohol,  and  leav- 
ing the  aolution  to  itself  for  some  tinie,  small  regular  octa- 
hedrons  are  deposited,  contiiining  CrjOj.aSO^  +  15H0. 
The  green  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  chromic  oxide  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  between  122°  and 
140^;  also  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  violet  sulphate.  The 
liqiud,  when  qtiickly  evaporated,  yields  a  green  crystalline 
salt,  having  the  same  composition  as  the  violet  sulphate.  The 
green  sulj  liate  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  a  blue 
solution ;  but  the  violet  aalt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  of  the  green  sulphate  is  not  completely  decomposed 
by  soluble  baryta-salts  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  boiling 
heat  being  required  to  complete  it;  the  violet  sulphate,  oq 
the  contrary,  is  deprived  of  all  its  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta- 
salts  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  either  the  green  or 
the  violet  sulphate  is  heated  to  390°,  with  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  light  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which,  when  further 
heated,  leaves  a  residue  cf  anhydrous  chromic  sulphate,  having 
a  red  colour.  This  anhydrous  salt  is  completely  insoluble  in 
water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  acid  liquids.* 

Chromic  sulphate  forms  a  crystal  Usable  double  salt  with  sul- 
phate of  potash,  viz.,  chrome-alum,  KO.SOa  +  CrjOa.SSOa-l- 
24HO.  This  salt  is  produced  when  a  mixture  of  its  cou- 
atituent  salts,  with  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  left  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  Ijest  mode  of  preparing  it  ia  to 
mil  three  parts  of  a  saturated  aolution  of  neutral  clu^mate  of 
potash,  firat  with  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  with  two 
parta  of  alcohol,  which  ia  to  be  added  by  small  poitions  to  the 

•  Eogiisull,  Coiira  .le  Chiniie. 
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mixture  of  acid  and  chromate^  and  not  to  apply  artificial 
heat.  The  chromic  acid  is  thus  deoxidised  in  a  gradual 
manner,  and  large  crystals  of  the  double  sulphate  are  slowly 
deposited  (Fischer).  The  octohedral  crystals  of  chrome-alum 
are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red, 
when  80  small  as  to  be  transparent.  The  solution  is  bluish* 
purple,  but  when  heated  to  140°  or  180°  becomes  green,  and, 
according  to  Fischer,  either  deposits  on  evaporation  a  bright- 
green  amorphous,  difficultly  soluble  mass,  or  yields  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  while  green  chromic  sulphate  remains 
in  solution.  According  to  Loewel*,  on  the  contrary,  the 
change  of  the  purple  into  the  green  salt  does  not  arise  from 
a  separation  of  the  two  simple  salts,  but  merely  from  loss 
of  water  of  crystallisation.  A  solution  of  chrome-alum,  which 
has  become  green  and  uncrystallisable  by  heating,  does  not 
deposit  any  sulphate  of  potash  even  when  concentrated; 
neither  does  that  salt  separate  when  the  crystals  are  melted 
in  a  sealed  tube;  but  the  green  liquid  obtained  by  either  of 
these  processes  yields,  when  heated  to  77°  and  86°  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  a  dark  green  mass  containing  Cr^Oj.dSOj  + 
KO.SO3,  with  scarcely  6  eq.  water  (Loewel).  The  violet 
crystals  containing  24  Aq.,  when  left  for  several  days  in  diy 
air  at  a  temperature  between  77°  and  86°,  give  ofi*  12  Aq., 
and  assume  a  lilac  colour.  At  212°,  another  quantity  of 
water  goes  off,  and  the  crystals  become  green;  and,  by 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  about  660°,  the  whole 
of  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  causing  the  salt  to 
melt.  The  anhydrous  cr}'stals  are  green,  and  dissolve  without 
residue  in  boiling  water,  but  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  G60°,  they  suddenly  become  greenish-yellow,  without 
perceptible  loss  of  weight,  and  are  afterwards  perfectly  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Oxalate  of  chromium  and  potash,  3(KO.C203)  +  Cr^Oa-SC^Og 
-I-6H0.  —  This  is  another  beautiful  double  salt  of  chromium. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phj».  [3.]  xlir.  313. 
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It  is  easily  prepared  by  the  following  process  of  Dr.  Gregory  :— 
One  part  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  parts  of  binosalate  of 
potash,  and  two  parts  of  crystallised  osalic  acid  are  dissolved 
together  in  hot  water.  A  copiouB  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  takes  place,  arising  from  the  deoxidation  of  the  chromic 
acid,  at  the  expense  of  a  poi'tion  of  the  oxalic  acid;  and 
nothing  fixed  remains,  except  the  salt  in  question,  of  which  a, 
pretty  concentrated  solution  crystallises  upon  cooling  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  are  black  by  reflected  light,  but  of  a 
splendid  blue  by  transmitted  light,  when  sufficiently  thin  to 
be  translucent.  The  oxide  of  chromium  is  not  completely 
precipitated  from  this  salt  by  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  oxalic  acid  ii 
thrown  down  from  it  by  chloride  of  calcium.  When  fully 
dried  and  then  carefully  ignited,  this  salt  is  completely  de- 
composed, and  leaves  a  mixture  of  cliromatc  aud  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  corresponding  double  oxalate  of  chromium  and 
soda  contains  OHO,  according  to  Mitschcrlich.  In  the  analo- 
gous oxalate  of  ferric  oxide  aud  soda,  the  proportion  of  water 
appeared  to  the  author  to  be  lOHO. 

The  mineral  chrome-iron,  FeO.CrjOg,  crystallises  in  octo- 
hedrons,  and  corresponds  with  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
haring  the  sesquioside  of  iron  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  Its  density  is  4o ;  it  is  about  as  soft  as  felspar^ 
and  infusible.  "When  exposed  to  long-continued  calcination, 
in  contact  with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, the  oxide  of  chromium  of  this  compound  absorbs  osygen, 
and  combines  as  chromic  acid  with  the  potash,  while  the 
protoxide  of  iron  becomes  sesquioxide.  The  addition  of  nitre 
increases  the  rapidity  of  oxidation,  but  is  not  ahsolutely 
required  in  the  process.  A  yellow  alkaline  solution  of  cam. 
bouate  and  chromatc  of  potash  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  tho 
calcined  matter,  which  is  generally  converted  into  the  red 
ohromate  or  bichromate  of  potash,  by  the  addition  of  tha 
proper   quantity   of   sulphuric   acid,    the   latter    salt   being 
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more  eanly  purified  by  crystallisation  than  the  neutral  chro- 
mate. 

Chromic  acid,  CrO^  5219  or  651-8.  — This  acid  is  not 
liberated  firom  the  chromates  in  a  state  of  purity  by  any  acid 
except  the  fluosilicic;  it  is  also  easily  altered.  Fluosilicic 
acid  gas  is  conducted  into  a  warm  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash^  till  the  potash  is  completely  separated  as  the  insoluble 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium^  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  testing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  with  tartaric  acid  or 
chloride  of  platinum.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
by  a  steam  heat,  and  the  chromic  acid  redissolved  by  water ; 
it  gives  an  opaque,  dull  red  solution.  Chromic  acid  may  also 
be  obtained  anhydrous  and  in  acicular  crystals,  by  distilling, 
in  a  platinum  retort,  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chromate  of  lead, 
3  parts  of  finely  pulverised  fluor  spar,  and  7  parts  of  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  together 
with  perfluoride  of  chromium,  the  vapour  of  which  is  received 
in  a  large  platiniun  crucible,  covered  with  wet  paper  and  used 
as  a  condenser.  The  perfluoride  is  decomposed  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  firom  the  paper,  being  resolved  into  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  beautiful  orange-red  acicular  crystals  of  chromic  acid, 
which  fill  the  crucible.  A  third  and  easier  method  of  pre- 
paring chromic  acid  is  to  mix  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  saturated  between  1 22^  and  140^,  with  1  \  times  its 
volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  adding  the  acid  by  successive 
small  portions.  Bisulphate  of  potash  is  then  formed,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  the  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the 
chromic  acid  in  long  red  needles.  These  may  be  drained, 
first  in  a  fimnel,  afterwards  on  a  brick;  then  dissolved  in 
water;  the  solution  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  chromate 
of  baryta  to  remove  the  last  portion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  in  vacuo.  Chromic  acid  difiers 
remarkably  from  sulphuric  acid,  in  having  but  little  affinity 
for  basic  water,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained  anhydrous  by 
evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness.     Indeed,  the  chromate  of 
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water  is  not  known  to  exist,  even  in  combination,  both  the 
bichromate  and  tcrchromate  of  potash  being  anliydrous  salts. 
The  free  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  bleaches 
organic  colouring  matters :  chromic  acid  then  loses  half  its 
oxygen,  and  becomes  oxide  of  chromium.  It  is  also  con- 
verted into  sesquichloride  of  chromium  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine : 

2Cr03  +  6HC1  =  Cr^Cla  +  6H0  +  3C1; 

and  into  sesquioxide  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  with  precipitation 
of  sulphur : 

2Cr03  +  3HS  =  Cr^Og  +  3H0  +  3S. 

Sulphurous  acid  passed  through  a  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
or  its  salts,  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate,  consisting  of 
monochromate  of  chromic  oxide,  or  bioxide  of  chromium; 
Cr203.Cr03  =  3Cr02.  The  other  intermediate  oxides,  or 
chromates  of  chromic  oxide  mentioned  on  page  153.,  are 
formed  by  other  imperfect  reductions  of  chromic  acid,  or  by 
the  imperfect  oxidation  of  chromic  oxide.  They  are  all  brown 
substances^  soluble  in  potash  and  in  nitric  acid.  One  of 
them,  the  bichromate^  dissolves  also  without  decomposition  in 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  others  are  reduced  by 
hydrochloric  acid  to  sesquichloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
and  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  chromic  acid  and  sulphate 
of  chromic  oxide.* 

Chromic  acid  forms  bibasic,  monobasic,  biacid,  and  a  few 
tri-acid  salts.  Themonochromatesofthe  alkalies  are  yellow, 
the  bichromates  red ;  the  chromates  of  the  metals  proper  are 
bright  yellow,  red,  or  occasionally  of  some  other  colour.  All 
chromates  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  give  off  oxygen,  and  form 
sulphate  of  chromic  oxide,  together  with  another  sulphate. 
When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give  off  chlorine 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  brown  oxides,  sec  the  translation  of  Gmclin'i 
Handbook,  ir.  113. 
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and  form  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  together  with  another 
metallic  chloride.  Heated  in  the  anhydrous  state  with  com- 
mon salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  red  vapours  of 
chlorochromic  acid,  which  condense  to  a  brownish  red  liquid. 
Similarly,  when  heated  with  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid,  they 
give  off  red  vapours  of  terfluoride  of  chromium.  A  few  only 
of  the  chromates,  more  particularly  those  of  the  alkalies,  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  they  all  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  Solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  chromates  form  a  pale  yellow  precipitate 
with  barj-ta  salts ;  bright  yellow  with  lead-salts ;  brick  red 
with  mercurous  salts ;  and  crimson  with  silver  salts. 

Chromate  of  potash,  Yellow  chromate  of  jwiash,  KO.CrOg ; 
97"8  or  1222'5. — This  salt  is  produced  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chrome  ore,  but  is  seldom  crystallised.  It  may  be  formed 
from  the  bichromate,  by  fusing  that  salt  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  or  by  adding  caustic  potash 
to  a  red  solution  of  the  bichromate,  till  its  colour  becomes  a 
pure  golden  yellow.  The  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  has 
a  great  tendency  to  effloresce  upon  the  sides  of  the  basin 
when  evaporated.  Its  crystals  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  anhy- 
drous, and  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potash.  One  hundred 
parts  of  water  at  10°  dissolve  48^  parts  of  this  salt ;  the  solu- 
tion preserves  its  yellow  colour,  even  when  diluted  to  a  great 
degree. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  Red  chromate  of  potash, — K0.2Cr03 ; 
148'6  or  1857*5. — This  beautiful  salt,  of  which  a  large  quan- 
tity is  consumed  in  the  arts,  crystallises  in  prisms  or  in  large 
four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  orange-red  colour.  It  fuses  below 
a  red  heat,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass,  the  crys- 
tals of  which  have,  according  to  Mitschcrlich,  the  same  form 
as  those  obtained  from  an  aqueous  solution ;  but  this  mass 
falls  to  powder  as  it  cools,  from  the  unequal  contraction  of 
the  crystals  in  different  directions.  At  60^,  water  dissolves 
tV  of  its  weight  of  this  salt,  and  at  the  boiling  point  a  con- 
siderably greater  quantity. 
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Bichromate  of  chloride  of  potassium,  P^liifofs  salt,  KCl. 
2CrOg. — This  salt,  Trliich  we  are  obliged  to  designate  as  if  it 
contained  chloride  of  potassium  combined  as  a  base  witJi 
chromic  acid,  is  formed  by  dissolving  together,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  about  three  parts  of  bichromate  of  potasli  and  four  of' 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
avoiding  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  It  crystallises  in  flat  red 
quadrangular  prisms,  and  is  deconi[)osed  by  solution  in  pure 
water. 

Terchromate  of  potash,  KO.SCrOj,  is  obtained  crystallised 
when  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated.  Bichromates  of  soda  and  silver  exist  which 
are  anhydrous,  like  the  bichromate  of  potash  (Warington). 

Chromate  of  soda,  NaO.Cr03  + lOHO. — By  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  conccntrateil  solution  of  this  salt,  it  is  obtained  ift> 
large  fine  crystals,  having  the  form  of  glauber  salt.  Tha 
bichromate  crystalliacs  in  thin,  hyacinth -red,  six-sided  prisma^ 
bevelled  at  the  ends. 

Chromate  of  ammonia,  NH^O.CrOg  is  prepared  by  evapor^ 
ting  a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammo- 
nia. It  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  needles,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction  and  pungent  salins 
taste.  "When  heated,  they  give  off  ammonia,  water,  and 
oxygen,  and  leave  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The  bichromate, 
NHiO.SCrOj,  forms  orange-yellow  or  reddish  brown  rhombic 
tables,  which  at  a  lieat  below  redness  are  decomposed,  with 
emission  of  light  and  feeble  detonation,  leaving  the  sesqm- 
oxide.  It  combines  with  chloride  of  mercury,  forming  crys- 
talline compounds,  containing  NH^0.2CrO,.HgCl-!-HO,  and 
3(NH,0.2CrO,),HgCl  (Richmond  and  Abel).*  Kammclsbei^ 
has  obtained  an  acid  salt  composed  of  N H^O.GCrOa -I-  lOIIO. 

Chromate  of  baDjta,  BaO.CrOj  is  a  lemon-yellow  powdet' 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  baryta-salt  with  an  alkaline  chromate. 
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It  18  inaolable  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  chromic  acid.  When  a  baryta-salt  is  precipitated  with 
nentral  chromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  with  partial  decomposition,  and  on  diluting 
with  water,  mixing  the  filtered  solution  with  chromic  acid, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  neutral  chromate  of  baryta  first 
separates,  then  crystals  of  a  bichromate,  Ba0.2Cr03+2HO, 
and  afterwards  a  double  salt  containing  2(Ba0.3Cr03.HO)  + 
(KO.3CrO3.HO).     (Bahr.)* 

Neutral  chromate  of  lime,  CaO.CrOj,  is  obtained  by 
treating  carbonate  of  lime  with  aqueous  chromic  acid ;  and 
by  treating  the  neutral  salt  with  excess  of  chromic  add  and 
eviqporating,  a  bichromate,  Cr0.2Cr03  +  2H0,  is  obtained. 
Chloride  of  calcium  mixed  with  monochromate  of  potash,  yields 
a  doable  salt  containing  5(CaO.Cr03)  +  K0.Cr03.     (Bahr.) 

Chromate  of  magnesia  forms,  according  to  the  author's  ob- 
servations, yellow  crystals  which  are  very  soluble,  and  contain 
5HO.  It  does  not  form  a  double  salt  with  chromate  of 
potash,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  does  with  sulphate  of  potash. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  insoluble  metallic  chromates  generally 
carry  down  portions  of  the  neutral  precipitating  salts,  or  of 
snbsalts,  and  their  analysis  is  often  unsatisfactory  from  that 
cause.  When  the  magnesian  chromates  are  compared  with 
the  sulphates  of  the  same  family,  the  former  are  found  to 
have  their  water  readily  replaced  by  metallic  oxides,  but  not 
by  salts;  so  that  subchromates  with  excess  of  oxide  are 
numerous,  while  few  or  no  double  chromates  exist. 

Chromate  of  lead,  PbO.CiOa ;  1624 or  2030.— This  com- 
pound, so  well  known  as  chrome-yellow,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  with  chromate  or  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  precipitate  is  of  a  lighter  shade  from  dilute  than 
fipom  concentrated  solutions.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  potash 
or  soda,  but  not  in  dilute  acids. 

Subchromate  of  lead,  2PbO.Cr03,  is  of  a  red  colour.     It  is 

•  J.  pr.  Chfm.  Ix.  60. 
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formed  when  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  mi 
vitli  as  much  free  alkali  as  it  already  contains,  is  added  to 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead.      But   the  finest  vermilion-i 
Bubchromate  is  formed  when  one  part  of  the  neutral  chromi 
of  lead  ia  thrown  into  five  ]>arts  of  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion 
heat.     Water  dissolves  the  chromate  and  nitrate  of  potash 
the  fused  mass,  and  leaves  the  suhchromate  of  lead 
talline  powder,    (Liebig  and   Wohler).     An  orang 
may  be  obtained  very  economically,  by  boiling  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  which  is  a  waste  product  in  making  acetate  of  alumina 
from  alum  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  a  solution  of 
chromate  of  potash.     The  suhchromate  of  lead  forms  a  beau* 
tiful  orange  upon  clotb,  which  is  even  more  stable  than 
yellow  chromate,  not  being  acted  upon  by  eitlier  alkalies 
acids.     One  method  of  dyeing  chrome-orange,  is  to  fix  the 
yellow  chromate  of  lead  first  in  the  calico,  by  dipping  it  suc- 
cessively in  acetate  of  lead  and  bichromateof  potash,  and  then 
washing  it.      This  should  be  repeated,  in  order  to  preeipitt 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  clu-omate  in  the  calico.  A  mil 
of  lime  is  then  heated  in  an  open  pan ;  and  when  it  is  at  t1 
point  of  ebullition,  the  yellow  calico  ia  immersed  in  it, 
instantly  becomes  orange,  being  deprived  of  a  portion  of  il 
chromic  acid  by  the  lime,  which  forms  a  soluble  chromal 
of  lime.     At  a  lower  temperature,  lime-water  dissolv 
chromate  of  lead  entirely,  and  leaves  the  cloth  white. 

Chromate  of  silva-  falls  as  a  reddish  brown  precipitate  wh( 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  neutral  chromate  of  potash. 
solved  in  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  it  yicli 
on  cooling,  large  well  formed  crystals,  AgO  CrOj-l-aNH, 
isomorphous  with  the  analogous  ammoniacaj  sulphate 
scleniate  of  silver. 

Chlorachromic  acid,  CrO,CI,  or  aCrOa-CrClg.— This  is 
volatile  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling,  in  a  glass  retort,  at 
gentle  beat,  3  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  3^  parts 
common   salt,    previously    reduced    to   powder   and 
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together,  with  5  parts  by  water-measure  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
diacontinaing  the  distillation  when  the  vapours,  from  being  of 
a  deep  orange-red,  become  pale — that  change  arising  from 
watery  vapour.  The  compound  is  a  heavy  red  liquid,  decom- 
posed by  water.     The  density  of  its  vapour  is  5*9. 

Terfluoride  of  chromium,  CrFj,  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  under  the  preparation  of  chromic  acid.  It 
is  a  blood-red  liquid.  No  corresponding  terchloridc  of  chro- 
mium has  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state. 

Perchromic  acid,  OjO^.  —  When  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
dissolved  in  water  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour,  but  often  loses 
this  colour  very  rapidly,  giving  off  oxygen  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  blue  colour  is  formed  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
aqueous  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  to  bichromate  of  potash;  but,  in  a  very  short  time, 
oxygen  is  Evolved,  and  a  potash-salt,  together  with  a  chromic 
salt,  lefl  in  solution.  For  each  atom  of  K0.2Cr03,  four 
atoms  of  oxygen  are  evolved,  provided  an  excess  of  HO^  be 
jM^sent: 

K0.2Cr03  +  O  +  4SO3  =  KO.SO3  +  Cr203.3S03  +  40. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  first  gives  up  1  at.  O  to  the  2  at.  of 
CrOg,  and  forms  CrgO^ ;  and  this  compound  is  subsequently 
resolved  into  Cr,03  and  40.  With  ether,  perchromic  acid 
forms  a  more  stable  blue  mixture  than  with  water,  and  in 
this  state  may  be  made  to  unite  with  ammonia  and  with 
certain  organic  bases,  forming  very  stable  compounds,  from 
which  stronger  acids  separate  the  blue  acid. 


ESTIMATION   OF  CHROMIUM,  AND  METHODS  OF  SEPARATING   IT 

PROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Chromium  is  usually  estimated  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide. 
When  it  exists  in  solution  in  that  state,  it  may  be  precipitated 
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hy  ammonia,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  a  large  excess  of  that 
reagent  (which  would  dissolve  a  portion),  and  to  heat  the  j 
liquid  for  some  time.     The  chromic  oxide  is  then  completely  I 
precipitated,  and  the  precijiitate,  after  washing  and  drying,  ift  j 
reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state  of  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  con- 
taining 70' 1  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

When  chromium  exists  in  solution  in  the  state  of  chromic  ] 
acid,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  it  by  a  solution  of  mercur 
nitrate ;  the  mercurous  chromate  thereby  thrown  down  peldi  j 
by  ignition  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  The  cliromic  acid  | 
might  also  be  precipitated  and  estimated  in  the  form  of  A  ] 
baryta  or  lead  salt. 

Ctu-omic  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  oxalic  | 
acid,  which  reduces  it  to  sesquioxide,  being  itself  converted  | 
into  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  I 
determines  the  quantity  of  chromic  acid  present,  3  eq,  CO^  I 
corresponding  to  1  eq.  CrO^,  as  shown  by  the  equation : 
2CrO;,  +  SC^Oj  =  Cr.Og  +  6C0j. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the- 1 
valuation  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  (p.  17).  If  the  object  I 
be  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chromium  present,  any  i 
salt  of  oxalic  acid  may  he  used ;  but  if  the  alkaUcs  are  also  ta  1 
be  estimated  in  the  remaining  liquid,  the  ammonia  or  baryta  i 
Bait  must  be  used. 

Chromic  oxide,  in  the  state  of  neutral  or  acid  solution, ; 
easily  separated  from  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  by  pre-  I 
cipitation  with  ammonia,  care  being  taken  in  the  latter  case  J 
to  protect  the  liquid  and  precipitate  from  the  air.  The  same  -j 
method,  with  addition  of  sal-ammoniac,  senes  to  separate  i 
chromic  oxide  from  magnesia.  The  separation  irom  the  I 
alkaline  earths  and  from  magnesia  may  also  be  effected  by  J 
precipitating  the  whole  with  an  alkaline  cai-bonate,  and  igniting  I 
the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitre.  | 
The  cliromium  is  tlien  converted  into  chromate  of  Boda,  wbioll  j 
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may  be  dissolved  oat,  and  the  solution,  after  neutralisation 
with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  treated  with  mercurous  nitrate  as 
above. 

From  alumina  ejidfflucina,  chromic  oxide  may  be  separated 
by  treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  potash,  and  boiling 
the  liquid  to  precipitate  the  chromic  oxide.  The  separation 
is,  however,  more  completely  effected  by  fusing  with  nitre 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water, 
adding  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  anything  that  may 
be  insoluble  in  water,  and  precipitating  the  alumina  or  glucina 
by  ammonia. 

Another  method  of  converting  chromic  oxide  into  chromic 
acid,  and  thereby  effecting  its  separation  from  the  above- 
mentioned  oxides,  is  to  treat  the  mixture  with  excess  of 
potash,  and  heat  the  solution  gently  with  bioxide  of  lead. 
The  whole  of  the  chromium  is  then  converted  into  chromic 
acid,  and  remains  dissolved  as  chromate  of  lead  in  the  alkaline 
liquid ;  and  on  filtering  from  the  excess  of  bioxide  of  lead, 
and  any  other  insoluble  matter  that  may  be  present,  and 
supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid,  the  chromate  of 
lead  is  precipitated  (Chancel).* 

Chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  in  neutral 
solutions  by  precipitation  with  mercurous  nitrate;  also  by 
reducing  it  to  chromic  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  From  the  earths  it 
may  also  be  separated  by  this  latter  method,  or,  again,  by 
fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  out  with  water,  &c. 

From  manganese,  iron  (in  the  state  of  protoxide),  cobalt, 
nickely  and  zinc,  chromium  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide  may 
be  separated  by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  which 
precipitates  the  chromic  oxide,  leaving  the  protoxides  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  chromic  oxide  and  leaves  the  baryta, 

•  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  927. 
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and  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the 
chromic  oxide.  Chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  all 
these  metals^  except  manganese^  by  fusion  with  nitre  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  the  carbonate  alone  if  it  is  already 
in  the  form  of  chromic  acid.  Or,  again,  the  separation  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  potash  and  bioxide  of  lead,  according 
to  Chancel's  method  above  described. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  chromium  is  easily 
separated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

When  sesquioxide  of  chromiimi  and  chromic  acid  occur 
together  in  a  solution,  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
by  mercurous  nitrate,  the  solution  being  first  completely 
neutralised,  and  the  sesquioxide  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  ammonia,  which  at  the  same  time  throws  down  a  mercury- 
compound,  to  be  afterwards  separated  from  the  chromic  acid 
by  ignition. 


SECTION    IV. 

VANADIUM. 

Eq.  68-55  or  8569 ;  V. 

Vanadium,  so  named  from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  deity, 
was  discovered  by  Sefstroem  in  1830,  in  the  iron  prepared 
from  the  iron  ore  of  Tahcrg,  in  Sweden,  and  procured  after- 
wards in  larger  quantity  from  the  slag  of  that  ore.  It  was 
found  afterwards  by  Mr.  Johnston,  in  a  new  mineral  dis- 
covered by  him,  the  vanadiate  of  lead,  fit)m  Wanlockhead.  It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  elements.  The  metal  itself  has 
considerable  resemblance  in  properties  to  chromium.  It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  the 
protoxide  of  vanadium,  VO,  bioxide,  VOj,  and  vanadic  acid, 

VO3. 
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Protoxide  of  vanadium,  VO,  76*55  or  956*9,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  charcoal  or  hydrogen  upon  vanadic  acid.  It 
is  a  black  powder  of  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  when  made 
coherent  by  pressure,  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal.  It 
does  not  combine  with  acids,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  cha- 
racters of  an  alkaline  base.  It  is  readily  oxidised  when 
heated  in  the  open  air,  and  passes  into  the  following  com- 
pound. 

Bioxide  of  vanadium,  Vanadic  oxide,  VO,,  84*55  or  1056*9, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  other 
deoxidating  substances  upon  vanadic  acid.  When  pure,  it  is 
a  black  pulverulent  substance,  quite  free  from  any  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  forms  salts,  most 
of  which  are  of  a  blue  colour.  Vanadic  salts  form,  with  the 
hydrates  and  monocarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  a  greyish- 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  vanadic  oxide,  which  dissolves 
in  a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  precipitated  by  a 
large  excess  in  the  form  of  a  vanadite  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia 
in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns  green  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate. Sulphide  of  ammonium  forms  a  black-brown  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess.  Tincture  of  galls  forms  a  finely- 
divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the 
appearance  of  ink. 

Bioxide  of  vanadium  is  also  capable  of  acting  as  an  acid, 
and  forms  compounds  with  alkaline  bases,  some  of  which  are 
crystalUsable.  It  is  hence  called  vanadous  acid,  and  its  salts 
vanadiies.  These  salts  in  the  drv  state  are  brown  or  black : 
they  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  excepting  those  of  the  alkalies. 
The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  vanadites  are  brown,  but  when 
treated  with  liydrosulphuric  acid,  they  acquire  a  splendid  red- 
purple  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur-salt. 
Acids  colour  them  blue,  by  forming  a  double  salt  of  vanadic 
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oxide  aud  the  alkali.  Tincture  of  galls  colours  tbem  blackiah- 
blue.  The  insoluble  vauadites,  when  moistened  or  covered 
Tfitli  water,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  salts  of 
vanadic  acid. 

Vanadic  acid,  VO3;  9255  or  1156-9.  —  It  is  in  this  state 
that  vanadium  occurs  in  the  slag  of  the  iron-ore  of  Taberg, 
and  in  the  vanadiate  of  lead.  It  U  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
latter  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead  and 
arsenic,  with  which  the  vanadium  is  accompanied,  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  A  blue  solution  of  bioxide  of  vanadium 
remains,  which  becomes  vanadic  acid  when  evaporated  to 
dryness.  Vanadic  acid  fuses  but  retains  its  oxygen  at  a 
strong  red  heat.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  water  taking  up 
only  1-lOOth  of  its  weight  of  this  compound,  thereby  acquiring 
a  yellow  colour  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  acts  the  part  of  a 
base  to  stronger  acids.  An  interesting  double  phosphate  of 
silica  and  vanadic  acid  was  observed  in  crystuUiue  scales,  of 
which  the  formula  is2Si03.P05  H-gVOj.POs  +  6H0.  Vanadic 
acid  forms,  with  bases,  ueutral  aud  acid  salts,  the  first  of 
which  admit  of  an  isomeric  modification,  being  both  white 
and  yellow,  while  the  acid  salts  are  of  a  fine  orange-red. 
Vanadic  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  of  which  the 
solution  is  red,  while  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  vanadic  acid  becoming  blue,  and  the  chromic  add 
green,  when  they  arc  deoxidised.  All  the  vanadiates  are, 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water;  some  of  them,  however,  as 
the  baryta  and  lead  salts,  are  very  sparingly  soluble.  The 
vanadiates  of  the  alkalies  arc  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
especially  if  it  contains  a  free  alkali  or  another  alkaline  salt; 
e,  ff;  vanadiate  of  ammonia  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac;  hence  on  treating  a  solution  of  van^ 
diate  of  potush  with  excess  of  sal-ammoniac,  a  precipitate  of 
vanadiate  of  ammonia  is  produced.  The  aqueous  solutions  of. 
the  vanadiates  are  coloured  red  by  the  stronger  acids,  but  the 
mixture  often  becomes  colourless  again  after  a  while.     They 
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give  oraBge-red  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  teroxide  of 
attimony,  protoxide  of  lead,  protoxide  of  copper,  and  prot- 
oxide  of  mercury.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  iu  neutral 
solutions  of  the  vanadiates  a  mixed  precipitate  of  sulphur  and 
hydrated  vanadic  oxide ;  in  acid  solutions,  it  merely  throws 
down  sulphur  and  reduces  the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide. 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  imparts  to  solutions  of  the  vanadiates 
a  brown-red  colour,  and,  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  a 
light  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  vanadic  sul- 
phide mixed  with  sulphur;  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
generally  acquires  a  blue  colour. 

All  compounds  of  vanadium  heated  with  borax  or  phos^ 

phonu  salt  in  the   outer  blowpipe   flame,   produce   a   clear 

bead^  which  is  colourless  if  the  quantity  of  vanadium  be 

small,  yellow  if  it  be  large;  iu  the  inner  flame,  the  bead 

acquires  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

Sulphides  and  chlorides  of  vanadium,  corresponding  with 
the  bioxide  and  vanadic  acid  have  likewise  been  formed.* 


ESTIMATION  OF   VANADIUM,    AND    METHODS  OF  SEPARATING  IT 

FBOM    THE    PRECEDING     METALS. 

Vanadium,  in  the  state  of  vanadic  oxide  or  vanadic  acid,  is 
estimated  by  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  ignition 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen ;  100  parts  of  the  protoxide  contain 
90*54  of  the  metal. 

In  solutions  of  vanadous  salts,  the  vanadium  is  precipitated 
by  mixing  the  solution  with  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  and  then  with  ammonia.  Tlie  precipitate, 
consisting  of  mercuric  vanadiate,  and  amido-chloridc  of  nier- 
curj-,  is  ignited,  whereupon  vanadic  acid  remains  mixed  only 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

•  Berarliuji,  Ann.  Hi.  Phys.  [2.]  xWii.  337. 
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\ATien  vanailic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  lit]Hid,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  if  volatile  acids  or 
ammonia  are  also  present,  by  igniting  the  residue. 

Vanadic  acid  may  be  separated  from  many  acids  and  other 
substances,  by  causing  it  to  unite  with  ammonia,  expelling 
the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation,  and  then  adding  a 
BHttirated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  which  vanadiate  of 
ammonia  is  insoluble.  Tlie  precipitate  is  then  washed  on  a 
filter,  first  with  solution  of  aal-aramoniac,  then  with  alcohol, 
and  the  ammonia  driven  off  by  ignition.  This  method  serves 
to  separate  vanadic  acid  from  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Vanadium  may  be  separated  from  many  of  the  preceding 
metals  by  the  solubility  of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of  ammo- 
ninin ;  and  fi-om  others,  which  are  precipitated  from  their  acid 
solutions  by  hydrosidphuric  acid,  by  acidulating  the  Uquid, 
and  passing  hydrosnlpUuric  acid  gas  through  it ;  the  vanadium 
then  remains  dissolved  in  the  form  of  vanadic  oxide. 

From  lead,  baryta,  and  stronlia,  vanadic  acid  may  he 
separated  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash ;  on  treating 
the  fused  mass  with  water,  sulphate  of  lead,  baryta,  or  stron- 
tia  remains,  while  vanadiate  of  potash  is  dissolved.  Sulphui 
acid  cannot  he  used  to  effect  this  separation,  because  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  always  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
vanadium. 


SECTION    V. 


Syn.  woLFUAM.     Eq.  94'6i,  or  1183  ;  W. 

This  element  exists  in  the  form  of  tungatic  acid  in  several  , 

minerals,  the  most  important  of  which  arc  the  native  twtgatatt  \ 
tff  lime  CaO.WOg,  and  wolfram,  or  the  tungstate  of  manganese 

and   iron,    MnO.W03+.3(Pe0.WO3).      Its  name  tungsten  \ 
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means  in  Swedish,  heavy  stone,  and  is  expressive  of  the  great 
density  of  its  compounds. 

Tungstic  acid  parts  with  oxygen  easily,  and  may  be  reduced 
in  a  glass  tube,  by  means  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  red  heat. 
The  metal  is  thus  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  dense,  dark  grey 
powder,  which  it  is  necessary  to  expose  to  a  very  violent  heat 
to  fuse  into  globules,  for  tungsten  is  even  less  fusible  than 
manganese.  The  metal,  when  fused,  has  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  iron,  and  is  not  altered  in  air :  it  is  one  of  the 
densest  of  the  metals,  its  specific  gravity  being  from  17'22 
to  17'6.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  chloride  or  oxy chloride  of 
tungsten  mixed  with  hydrogen,  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube, 
the  metal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dense  specular  film  of 
steel-grey  colour,  and  sp.  gr.  1G*54-  (Wohler).  When  heated 
to  redness  in  the  pulverulent  form,  it  takes  fire,  bums,  and 
is  converted  into  tungstic  acid.  Tungsten  forms  two  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  viz.,  tungstic  oxide,  WO2,  and  tungstic 
acid,  WO3. 

Tungstic  oxide,  WO^  11064  or  1383.— This  oxide  is  ob- 
tained  as  a  brown  i)Owder  when  tungstic  acid  is  reduced  by 
hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  low  redness.  Tung- 
stic acid  may  also  be  deprived  of  oxygen  in  the  humid  way,  by 
pouring  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  over  it,  and  placing  zinc  in 
the  liquor;  the  tungstic  acid  then  gradually  changes  into 
tungstic  oxide,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  crystalline  plates  of  a 
copper-red  colour.  No  saline  compounds  of  this  oxide  with 
acids  are  known.  When  digested  in  a  strong  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  it  dissolves,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  formation  of  tungstatc  of  potash. 

A  compound  of  tungstic  oxide  and  soda,  Na0.2W0.2,  of  a 
ver}'  singular  nature,  was  discovered  by  \\'uhler.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  to  fused  tuugstate  of  soda  as  much  tungstic  acid  as 
it  will  take  up,  and  exposing  the  mass  at  a  red  heat  to 
hydrogen  gas.  After  dissolving  out  the  neutral  undecomposcd 
tungstatc  by  water,  the  new  compound  remains  in  golden 
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yellow  scales  and  regular  cubes,  possessing  the  metallic  lustre 
of,  and  a  strikiug  resemblance  to  gold.  This  compound  is  not 
decomposed  by  aqua  regia,  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  or  by 
alkaline  solutiontt,  but  yields  to  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  cannot 
be  prepared  by  uniting  soda  directly  with  tungstic  oxide. 

Tvtigatic  ari'i,  WO, ;  118'6J'  or  1-183,  ia  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  native  tungstate  of  lime,  finely 
pulverised,  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  chloride  of  calcium  is  dis- 
solved, and  tungstic  acid  precipitates.  It  is  also  obtained  from 
wolfram  by  digesting  that  mineral  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
■which  dissolves  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  leaves 
the  tungstic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder — or  by  fusing 
the  mineral  with  four  times  its  weight  of  nitre;  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  tungstate  of  potash 
thereby  produced  ;  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  filtrate 
to  throw  down  the  tungetie  acid  as  tungstate  of  lime ;  and 
decomposing  the  washed  lime-salt  with  nitric  acid.  Dissolved 
in  ammonia  and  repreeipitatcd  by  acids,  tungstic  acid  always 
forms  a  compound  with  the  acid  employed.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  separate  state  by  heating  the  tungstate  of 
ammonia  to  redness.  It  is  an  orange-yellow  powder,  which 
becomes  dull  green  when  strongly  heated.  Its  density  is  613. 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  dissolves  io 
alkaline  solutions. 

Tungstic  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  aeid  salts  with  the 
alkalies.  Neutral  tungstate  of  potash  KO.WO3  is  a  very 
soluble  salt,  which  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals  by 
evaporating  its  solution.  When  a  little  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution,  an  acid  salt  precipitates,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  The  neutral  tungstate  of  soda  is  also  very 
soluble,  but  may  be  obtained  in  good  crj'stals,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  acid  tung- 
state of  soda  Is  aO.iaWOj  is  very  cry  stall  isable,  and  soluble  in 
eight  parts  of  water.  A  combination  of  tungstic  acid  with 
tungstic  oxide,  WOj.WOj,  is  obtained  as  a  fine  blue  powder 
when   tungstate   of  ammonia    is    heated   to    redness   in   a     1 
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retort,  and  is  also  produced  under  other  circumstances. 
Malagnti  is  disposed  to  consider  this  compound  as  a  distinct 
acid  of  tungsten,  W2O5.  * 

All  the  salts  of  tungstic  acid  have  a  very  higli  specific  gra- 
vity. The  alkaline  and  earthy  tungstates  are  colourless.  The 
only  soluble  tungstates  are  those  of  the  alkalies  and  magnesia. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  tungstates  give,  ^vith  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acid,  white  precipitates  con- 
sisting of  compounds  of  tungstic  acid  with  the  other  acid.  The 
precipitate  formed  by  phosphoric  acid  dissolves  in  excess  of 
that  reagent ;  the  precipitates  formed  by  the  other  three  acids 
torn  yellow  on  lx)iling.  A  solution  of  an  alkaHne  tungstate 
sapersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic, 
or  acetic  acid,  yields,  on  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  zinc, 
a  beautiful  blue  colour  arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  oxide 
of  tungsten ;  this  effect  is  not  produced  with  nitric,  tartaric,  or 
citric  acid.  Solutions  of  alkaline  tungstates  form  with  lime- 
water  and  with  salts  of  baryta,  lime,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and 
silver,  white  precipitates  consisting  of  tungstates  of  those 
bases.  A  soluble  tungstate  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  then  with  an  acid  in  excess,  yields  a  light  brown  precipi- 
tate of  sulphide  of  tungsten,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

With  borax  and  phosphorus-salt  in  the  outer  blow-pipe 
flame,  tungstic  acid  forms  a  colourless  bead;  in  the  inner  flame 
it  forms  with  borax,  a  yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  timg- 
sten  present  be  somewhat  considerable,  but  colourless  with  a 
smaller  quantity.  With  phosphorus-salt  in  the  inner  flame  it 
forms  a  glass  of  a  pure  blue  colour,  unless  iron  is  also  present, 
in  which  case  the  colour  is  blood-red ;  the  addition  of  tin, 
however,  renders  it  blue. 

The  above  mentioned  characters  of  tungstic  acid,  though 
general,  are  not  invariable.     Tungstic  acid  appears  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  certain  modifications  analogous  to  those  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  depending  upon  the  proportions  in  which  it 

•  Ann.  ai.  Phys.  [2],  Ix.  271. 
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unites  witli  watev  and  other  bases.  In  some  of  ttese  tnodifi- 
cationa  it  is  much  more  soluble  tban  iii  others,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Laurent  distinguished  five  or  six  classes  of  tungstatcs,  viz., 
1.  Ordinary  titngslatea,  WO3MO,  with  or  without  water  (M 
denoting  a  metal  or  hydrogen).  To  this  class  belong  the  neu- 
tral potash,  soda,  and  baryta-salts,  and  most  of  the  insoluble 
salts  of  tungstic  acid.  No  acid  salts  of  this  class  appear  to  cust. 
The  solution  of  an  ordinary  tuugatate  dropped  into  excess  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  The  hy- 
drated  tungstic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  on 
■wolfram  belongs  to  this  variety,  its  formula  being  WOg.HO. 

2.  Paratunffstales,  W^O,2.2MO,  with  or  without  water. 
To  this  class  belong  the  salts  commonly  called  bitungstates  of 
potash,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  &c.  They  all,  excepting  the 
Boda-salt,  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water.  The  solutions  give 
no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of 
nitric  acid,  or  of  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  They  give 
precipitates  with  the  aramoniacal  solutions  of  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesia, zinc,  and  silver,  which  the  ordinary  tungstatcs  do  not. 

3.  Mttatungstates,  WjOg.MO,  with  or  without  water.  The 
ammonta-salt  of  this  variety  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  paratungatate  for  several  hours ;  the  solution  filtered 
when  cold  and  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  very  soluble 
octohedrons.  The  solution  ia  not  precipitated  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  — i,  I sotvng states,  W^Og.MO,  with  or  with- 
out water.  The  ammonia- salt  is  formed  by  boiling  meta- 
tungstate  of  ammonia  with  excess  of  ammonia;  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  acid,  which  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  means  of  another  acid,  is  principally  characterised 
by  reproducing  the  isotungstate  when  treated  with  ammonia, 
5.  Polylungstaten,  WuOj^.SMO.  When  the  yellow  acid  ob- 
tained from  wolfram  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
slowly  evaporated,  paratimgstate  of  ammonia  is  first  deposited 
and  afterwards  the  isotungstate.    The  mother-liquor  separates 
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into  two  layers^  one  of  which  is  brown  and  syrupy,  and  changes 
on  drying  to  an  easily  soluble  cr)'stalline  mass,  probably  a 
double  salt  of  ammonia  and  iron.  Boiled  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  a  precipitate  which  is  not  gelatinous,  and  does 
not  turn  yellow  when  boiled.  Polystungstic  acid  is  further 
characterised  by  forming  with  ammonia  a  very  soluble  salt, 
which  becomes  gummy  on  evaporation.  6.  Laurent  also, 
mentioned  another  class  of  tungstates,  viz.,  Homotungstates, 
containing  W5O15.MO.  According  to  Margueritte*  also 
there  exist  acid  tungstates  containing  3,  4,  5  and  6  eq.  of 
acid  to  1  eq.  of  base. 

The  composition  of  the  tungstates  has  also  been  recently 
examined  by  W.  Lotz  f,  whose  results  differ  in  many  points 
from  the  preceding.  According  to  Lotz,  crude  tungstic  acid, 
obtained  from  wolfram  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  yields  by  digestion  with  ammo* 
nia  and  evaporation  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  yellow  needles  of 
an  ammonia-salt  containing  3NU4O .  7WO3  +  6H0,  or 
2{NH40.2W03)  +  NH4O  .  3WO3  +  6HO.  By  mixing  warm 
concentrated  solutions  of  1  eq.  of  monotungstatc  of  soda,  and 
rather  more  than  1  eq.  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  double  salt 
is  obtained,composed  of  (2NH4O .  \^0^)  +  NaO .  WO3  +  3H0; 
and  by  adding  1  eq.  metatungstate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  2  eq.  chloride  of  ammonium,  another  double  salt  is 
formed  containing  3XaO.  7  W03+1(3NH40. 7  WO3)  + 1 1110. 
The  needle-shaped  ammonia-salt  mLxed  w  ith  solutions  of  the 
neutral  salts  of  barium,  strontium,  manganese,  nickel,  and 
lead,  yields  precipitates  of  the  general  formula  3M0  .  7WO3. 
With  alumina  a  white  curdy  precipitate  is  formed  containing 
AI2O3 .  7WO3  +  9H0.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  forms  a  salt 
of  a  similar  constitution.  With  magnesia,  a  sparingly  soluble 
crystalline  double  salt  is  formed,  containing  2(MgO .  2WO3)  4- 
XH4O  .  3WO3  +  lOlIO ;  a  similar  double  salt  with  zinc.   Cad- 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3],  ivii.  475. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xci.  49. 
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mium  also  forms  a  double  salt  containing  SNH^O  .  7WO3  + 
4(3CdO .  7W3O)  +  35HO.  To  the  octohcdral  tuiigstatc  of  am- 
monia, which  was  regarded  byMarguerittca8NH40.3\V03  + 
5II0,    and    bjr   Laurent    as    a  metitstungatate    containing 

{NllJilliWaOio  +  SIIO.or^^^*^}   18\VO3  +  30HO.  Lots 

assigns  the  formula  SlNH^O  .  IWOg)  + 15  cq.  Tlie  solution  of 
this  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  at 
ordinary  tempenitures,  but  after  continued  boibug  yields  a 
yellow  precipitate ;  but  if  it  be  previously  mixed  with  potash, 
the  addition  of  an  acid  produces  an  immediate  white  precipi- 
tate, which  turns  yellow  on  boiling ;  the  needle-shaped  salt 
gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  acids,  without  previous 
addition  of  alkali.  The  octohcdral  salt  differs  from  the 
needle-shaped  salt  also,  in  not  forming  precipitates  with 
sohitions  of  the  earths  and  other  metallic  oxides,  except  when 
previously  mixed  with  ammonia,  by  which,  indeed,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  salt  SNH+0 .  7W0,. 

Sulphides  of  tvrtgsten. — ^The  bisulphide  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing one  part  of  tungsten  with  sis  parts  of  cinnabar,  and 
exposing  the  mixture,  covered  with  charcoal,  in  a  crucible,  to 
a  white  heat;  or,  according  to  Roche,  by  fusing  bitung- 
atate  of  potash  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur,  and  washing 
the  fiised  mass  with  water,  The  tersulphide  is  formed  by 
dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  an  alkaline  sulphide,  and  precipi- 
tating by  an  acid.  It  is  of  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  becomes 
blaek  on  drying.  Tlie  tersulphide  of  tungsten  has  a  certain 
degree  of  solubility  in  water  containing  no  saline  matter,  and 
is  a  strong  snlphur-acid.  The  salt  KS.WS3  forms  pale  red 
crystals.  Two  parts  of  this  sulphur-salt  dissolved  in  water 
with  one  part  of  nitre,  give  large  and  beautiful  ruby-red 
crystals  of  a  double  salt,  KS.\VS3+  KONOj. 

P/io-ip/iifies  of  Imiffslen.  —  Phosphorus  and  tungsten  com- 
bine directly,  but  without  emission  of  bght  and  heat,  when 
finely  pounded  metallic  tungsten  contained  in  a  glass  tube  is 
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heated  to  redness  in  phosphorus  vapour.  The  resulting 
compound  is  a  diill,  dark  grey  powder^  very  difficult  to  oxidise, 
aad  containing  WjP^.  Another  compound^  ^4?^  is  obtained 
in  magnificent  crystalline  groups,  having  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  natural  geodes,  by  reducing  a  mixture  of  2  eq.  phos- 
phoric and  1  eq.  tungstic  acids  at  a  very  higli  temperature 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  Tlie  crystals  arc  six-sided 
prisms,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  of  a  stccl-grcy  colour,  and 
strong  lustre;  their  specific  gravity  is  5*207.  This  compound 
is  a  perfect  conductor  of  electricity;  undergoes  no  change 
when  he:ited  to  the  melting  point  of  manganese  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  remains  nearly  unaltered  when  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air;  but  burns  with  great  splendour  on  charcoal  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen,  or  on  fused  chlorate  of  potash ;  it  is  not 
attacked  by  any  acid,  not  even  by  aqua-regia  (Wiihler).* 

Bichloride  of  tungsten,  WClg,  is  formed  when  metallic 
tungsten  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas.  It  condenses  in  dark  red 
needles,  which  are  very  fusible  and  volatile.  This  chloride  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  tungstic  oxide  with  hydrochloric 
acid  formed. 

Terchloride  of  tungsten,  WCI3,  is  produced  at  the  same  time 
&s  the  last  compound,  and  also  when  the  sulphide  of  tungsten 
is  heated  in  chlorine  gas.  It  forms  a  sublimate  of  beautiful 
red  crystals,  which  are  resolved  by  water  into  tungstic  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  A  chlorotungstic  acid,  or  double  com- 
pound of  terchloride  of  tungsten  and  tungstic  acid,  WO.2CI, 
or  WCI3 .  2WO3,  is  prepared  by  heating  tungstic  oxide  in 
chlorine  gas.  It  condenses  in  yellow  crystalline  scales :  when 
suddenly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  tungstic  acid,  bichloride 
of  tungsten,  and  chlorine.  Another  compound  is  known, 
containing  2WCI3  .  WO3  (Bonnet). 

According  to  A.  Richef,  the  terchloride  of  tungsten  is  the 
only  product  obtained  when  tungsten  is  heated  in  pure  dry 
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chlorine  gas :  it  crystallises  iu  needles,  not  of  a  red  but  of  a 
steel-grey  colour.  The  bichloride  is  formetl  in  small  quan- 
tity, as  a  blackish -brown  mass,  by  heatiug  the  tercliloride  in 
dry  hydrogen ;  and  the  red  oxychloridc  WCIjO,  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture  of  tungstic  acid  and  charcoal,  and 
distilling  the  product  iu  an  atmosphere  of  hydixigeu. 


ESTIMATION    OF   TUNGSTEN,   AND    METHODS    OF   SErARATlSG    IT 
FROM    TUB    FUECEDING    METALS. 

Tungsten  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  tungstic  acid. 
When  this  aeid  exists  in  a  solution  not  containing  any 
other  fixed  substance,  it  ia  suflicicnt  to  evaporate  to  dryness 
and  ignite  the  residue.  The  tungstic  acid  is  then  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  contains  79'76  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
Tungstic  oxide  is  easily  couverted  into  tungstic  acid  by  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  best  metliod  of  separating  tungstic  acid  from  the  Jixed 
alkalies  is  to  treat  the  solution,  after  exact  neutralisation  with 
nitric  acid,  with  a  solution  of  inercurous  nitrate.  Mercurous 
tungstatc  is  then  precipitated,  and  the  mercury  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  dried  precipitate  by  careful  ignition  in  a  good 
draught. 

The  separation  of  tungstic  acid  from  the  earths  may  be 
effected  by  decomposing  the  componnd  with  nitric  acid,  and 
treating  tlie  decomposed  ma^s  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  the  tungstic  acid. 

Tungstic  acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  many  metallic 
oxides,  sucli  as  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt, 
lead,  &c.,  by  fusing  the  whole  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
digesting  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
tungstic  acid  and  leaves  the  oxides  undissolved, 

From  tilanic  acid,  tiuigstic  acid  is  separated  by  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  only  the  latter. 

The  beat  mode  of  separating  tungstic  acid  from  chromic  ( 
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acid,  IB  to  treat  the  concentrated  solution  witli  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid^  which  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the 
tungstic  acid;  then  boil  with  alcohol  to  reduce  the  chromic 
acid  to  chromic  oxide;  and  dissolve  the  tungstic  acid  by 
ammonia. 


SECTION    VI. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

Efj.  47-88  or  598-5 ;  Mo. 

This  metal  is  closely  allied  to  tungsten.  Its  native  sul- 
phide was  first  distinguished  from  plumbago  by  Schcele,  in 
1778;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  molybdic  acid,  which  he 
liad  formed,  was  reduced,  and  molylxlenum  obtained  from  it, 
by  another  Swedish  chemist,  Hjclm.  The  name  molybdenum 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  term  for  plumbago. 

The  oxides  of  molybdenum  are  easily  reduced,  when  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  but  the 
metal  itself  is  very  refractory.  Bucliolz,  who  obtained  it  in 
rounded  buttons,  found  it  to  be  a  white  metal,  of  density 
between  8G15  and  8G3G.  It  may  be  reduced  from  its  chlo- 
rides by  hydrogen,  like  tungsten  (p.  177.),  and  then  forms 
a  light  steel-grey  siK*cular  dejwsit,  adhering  to  the  glass 
(Wohler).  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
fluoric, or  diluted  sulphiuic  acid;  but  is  dissolved  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  aqua-regia. 
Hydrate  of  potash  does  not  dissolve  this  metal  in  the  humid 
way.  Molybdenum  combines  in  three  proportions  with  oxy- 
gen, forming  molybdous  oxide,  iloO,  molybdic  oxide,  MoO^, 
and  molylxlie  acid,  M0O3. 

Molybdous  oxide,  MoO,  55*88  or  Gl)8-5.  — This  oxide  is 
obtained   by  adding   to   the   concentrated   solution   of  any 
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molybdatc,  so  mucli  hydrochloric  acid  aa  to  redissolve  the 
molybdic  acid  which  is  at  firat  thrown  down,  and  placing  zinc 
in  the  liquid ;  this  becomes  first  blue,  then  reddish-brown, 
and  finally  black,  and  contains  the  chloride  of  zinc  and  proto- 
chloride  of  molybdenum.  To  separate  the  oxide  of  molyb- 
denum from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  ammonia  is  added  to  the  liquid 
in  quantity  no  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  former, 
while  the  latter  remains  in  solution.  The  molybdous  oxide 
carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  oxide  of  zinc,  from  which  it 
may  be  freed  by  washing  with  ammonia :  it  is  thus  obtained 
as  a  hydrate  of  a  black  colour.  The  hydrate  of  molybdous 
oxide  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids,  forming  solutions 
which  are  almost  black  and  opaque,  and  which  do  not  yield 
crystallisable  salts.  These  solutions  yield  with  the  alkaliea 
and  their  carhonalts  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  the 
hydrated  oxide,  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  slightly 
soluble  in  the  neutral  carbonates,  but  readdy  soluble  in  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Jiydrosttlphuric 
acid  throws  down  a  Lrown-black  precipitate,  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  a  yellowish- brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
molybdenum,  easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Ferro- 
eyanide  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium  forma  a  dark-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess.  Phosphate  of  soda  forms  a 
brownish-white  precipitate.  Molybdous  oxide  resists,  after 
ignition,  the  action  of  all  acids. 

Molybdic    oxide,   MoOj;    63  88   or   798;j.  — This   oxide 
may  be  obtained  by  igniting  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  a 
covered   crucible,  but  mixed   with   a   little  molybdic   acid. 
It  is   better   procured    by   igniting   rapidly,    in   a  covered 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  molybdate  of  soda  (which,  i 
may  contain  an  excess  of  soda)  with  sal-ammoniac.     Water  I 
poured  upon  the  fused  mass  dissolves  common  salt,  and  leaves 
a  brown  powder  almost  black.     But  molybdic  oxide  prepared   j 
in  this  way  is  insoluble  in  aeids.     The  bydrated  oxide  may 
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be  obtained  in  varions  ways,  one  of  which  consists  in  digesting 
raolybdic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  copper^  till  all  the 
molvbdic  acid  is  dissolved.  From  the  solution,  which  is  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  molvbdic  oxide  is  precipitated,  in  appearance 
exactly  similar  to  the  hydrated  scsqnioxide  of  iron,  by 
ammonia  added  in  sufScient  excess  to  retain  all  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  solution.  The  hydrate  has  a  certain  degree  of 
solubility  in  pure  water,  and  should,  therefore,  be  washed 
with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  lastly  with  alcohol. 
This  hydrate  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  possesses  no  other 
property  of  an  acid.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  the  hydrated 
alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  their  carbonates,  like  several  earths 
and  metallic  oxides.  It  dissolves  in  acids  and  forms  salts, 
which  are  red  when  thev  contain  water  of  cnstallisation,  and 
black  when  anhydrous.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts 
have  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a  rough,  somewhat  acid 
and  subsequently  metallic  taste.  \\^hen  heated  in  the  air, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  become  blue  by  oxidation.  With 
zinc,  they  first  blacken,  and  then  yield  a  black  precipitate  of 
hvdrated  molvbdous  oxide.  Tlieir  behaviour  with  alkalies, 
hydrosulphuric  acid  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  molybdous 
salts,  excepting  that  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in  colour. 
The  oxalate  of  molvbdic  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. 

Molybdic  add,  M0O3 ;  7188  or  898'5. — The  native  sulphide 
of  molybdenum,  in  fine  powder,  is  roasted  in  an  ojxjn  crucible, 
with  constant  stirring,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  low  redness, 
so  long  as  sulphurous  acid  goes  off.  It  leaves  a  dull  yellow 
powder,  which  is  impure  molybdic  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  the  raolybdate  of  ammonia  purified  by  evapora- 
tion, during  wliich  some  foreign  matters  are  deposited,  and 
crystallised.  The  crystallised  salt,  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  so  as  to  avoid  fusion,  gives  off  its  ammonia,  and  leaves 
molybdic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity.     The  acid  thus  prepared  is 
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a  white  and  liglit  pomus  mass,  which  may  be  diffused  in 
water,  and  divides  into  little  cryatalline  scales  of  a  silky  lostre. 
It  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  aud  forms  on  cooling  a  straw-coloured 
crystalline  mass,  the  density  of  (vhich  is  3'49.  This  acid  forms 
no  hydrate.  It  requires  570  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dis- 
solve  it.  Before  being  ignited,  it  is  soluble  in  acidsj  and 
forms  a  class  of  compounds,  in  which  it  appears  to  play  the 
part  of  base,  but  of  which  uot  much  is  kuo«Ti.  When  boiled 
with  bitartrate  of  potash,  molybdic  acid  dissolves,  even  after 
being  fiiaed  by  heat. 

When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  molybdenum  is  poured 
into  a  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  solution  of  molybdatc  of 
ammonia,  a  blue  precipitate  fulls,  which  is  a  motybdaie  f^ 
molybdic  oxide,  MO2.2MO3.  This  compound  is  likewise 
readily  formed  in  a  variety  of  other  circumatauces. 

The  salts  of  molybdic  acid  are  colourless,  when  their  base 
is  not  coloured.  When  they  are  treated  with  other  acids, 
molybdic  acid  is  precipitated,  but  dissolves  in  an  excess  of 
the  add.  It  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts  with  the 
alkalies.  These  alkaline  molybdates  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
easily  soluble  in  water;  of  the  rest,  some  dissolve  sparingly^ 
and  others  ai'c  completely  insoluble.  Solutions  of  the  alka- 
line molybdates  are  coloured  yellow  by  hydrosulphiiric  acid 
from  formation  of  a  sulpboraolybdate  of  the  alkali-metal 
(MS,MoS3),  and  then  yield  with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  of 
tersulphide  of  molybdenum.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  delicate 
test  for  molybdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates  with, 
salts  of  the  earths,  and  precipitates  of  various  colours  with 
salts  of  the  heavy  metals;  e.  ff.  white  with  lead  and  W/uer 
salts;  yellow  with  ferric  salts;  and  yellowish- white  with 
mercurous  salts. — Prolochloride  of  tin  produces  immediately 
a  grceuish  blue  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
forming  a  green  solution ;  which  turns  blue  on  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  tin-solution. — When  tribaaie 
phosphoric  acid,  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is  added  to  the 
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solution  of  molybdatc  of  ammonia^  togctLcr  >vitli  on  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid^  the  liquid  turns  yellovr^  and  after  a  while 
deposits  a  yellow  precipitate  of  molybdic  acid  combined  with 
small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  This  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  likewise  in  excess  of  the 
phosphate.  The  reaction  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for 
the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
bibasic  and  monobasic  phosphates  do  not  produce  the  yellow 
prfKnpitate.  Arsenic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction.  According 
to  Seligsohn  *,  the  yellow  precipitate  is  a  phosphomolybdate  of 
ammoma  2{S^nfi  .  POg)  + 15 (HO .  4M0O3).  By  digesting  it 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  or  soda^  crystal- 
line double  salts  are  formed^  containing  2(3NIl40.F05)  + 

-ng^  QI.4M0O3).     With  acetate  of   baryta,  a  double 

salt  is  formed,  containing  aNII^O.POg  +  30(BaO.MoO3);  and 
similarly  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Molybdic  acid  and  other  compounds  of  molybdenum  form 
a  colourless  bead  with  borax  and  phosphorus-salt  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame.  In  the  inner  flame,  they  form  a  brown 
bead  with  borax  and  a  green  bead  with  phosphorus-salt. 

Molybdates  of  potash, — The  monomolybdate,  KO.M0O3,  is 
obtained  by  agitating  the  termolybdate  \vith  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  :  it  then  separates  as  an  oily  mass,  which, 
when  dried  over  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  four- 
sided  prisms  containing  2(KO.Mo03)  4-HO.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  mixing  a  solution  of  molybdatc  of  ammonia  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup. 
Bimolybdate  of  potash  docs  not  appear  to  exist.  When  a 
solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  carbonate  of  potash  is  mixed  with 
strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  till  a  slight  permanent  pre- 
cipitate is  produced,  the  liquid  after  a  while  yields  crystals  of 
a  salt  containing  4KO.9M0O3  4-  6H0 :  and  this  salt  is  decom- 

*  J.  pp.  Cliem.  Ixyii.  474. 


posed  by  water  iato  moiiomolybdatc,  which  dissolves  readily, 
and  termolybdatc  which  is  sparingly  soluble ; 

2(4K0.9Mo03)  =  3(KO.Mo03)  +  5(K0.3Mo03). 

The  termoiyhdate  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
as  a  bulky  white  precipitate  wlieu  the  solution  is  quickly 
cooled ;  but  by  slow  cooling  it  is  obttuned  in  needles,  having 
a  beautiful  silky  lustre  and  containing  K0.3MoOg  +  3  HO. 
Nitric  acid  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  ill 
carbonate  of  potash  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  consisting 
Bometimes  of  qtiadromolybdate  and  sometimes  of  pen/amo- 
lybdate  of  potash,  both  anhydrous  (Svanberg  and  Stnive).* 

Monomolybdate  qf  soda,  NaO.MoOj  +  2  HO,  is  obtained  by 
fitsing  niolybdic  acid  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  small 
rhombohedrons,  which  melt  easily  and  give  off  their  water. 
The  biviolybdate,  Na0.2Mo03  +  HO,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  aud  dissolves  spai-ingly  in 
cold,  readily  in  boiling  water.  The  lermotybdale  is  obtained 
l)y  adding  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  car- 
bonate of  soda,  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  more  soluble 
than  the  corresponding  potaah-salt.  The  solution  yields  crys- 
tals containing  NaO.SMoOg  +  "HO.  Nitric  acid  added  in  I 
excess  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  soda  throws  down  nothing  ] 
hut  raolybdic  acid  (Svanberg  and  Struve).t 

Moiiomolybdale  of  ammonia,  NH4O.M0O3,  obtained  by  j 
treating  molybdic  acid  in  excess  with  strong  solution  of  | 
ammonia  in  a  closed  vessel,  then  precipitating  with  alcohol, , 
and  drying  over  quick  lime,  forms  microscopic  four-sided  | 
prisms,  which  are  anhydrous.  The  biviolybdate,  NH^O.-iMoOj,  J 
is  deposited  as  a  wliite  crystalline  powder  when  a  solution  of  1 
molybdic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia  is  quickly  evaporated.  A  I 
solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  ammonia,  evaporated  by  lieat  to  1 
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the  crystallising  poiut^  or  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  deposits 
large  transparent  six-sided  prisms  containing  NH4O.2M0O3 
+  NH4O.3M0O3  -f  3H0  (Svanberg  and  Struve). 

Monomolybdate  of  baryta,  BaO.Mo03,  is  precipitated  as  a 
sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder  on  adding  chloride  of 
barium  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia* 
Baryta-salts,  containing  Ba0.3Mo03  +  3IIO  and  Ba0.2Mo03 
-t-  Ba023Mo03  +  6U0,  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  cor- 
responding potash  and  ammonia-salts  with  chloride  of  barium. 
By  decomposing  monomolybdate  of  baryta  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  an  acid  salt  is  formed  containing  Ba0.9Mo03  +  4H0 ; 
it  crystallises  in  small  six-sided  prisms,  fusible  and  insoluble 
in  water  (Svanberg  and  Struve). 

Monomolybdate  of  magnesia,  MgO.MoOs  +  5II0,  is  obtained 
in  distinct  crystals  by  boiling  molybdic  acid  and  magnesia  alba 
with  water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate ;  it  gives  off  3  eq. 
water  at  212°  (Struve).* 

Molybdate  of  manganous  oxide,  MnO.Mo03  -f  HO,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  heavy  white  powder,  by  treating  carbonate  of 
manganese  with  termolybdate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  added  to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of 
potash,  reduces  the  molybdic  acid  to  a  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion ;  but  if  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution  at  the 
same  time,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  air,  forms  a  light  yellow  powder,  consisting  oi  pentamo- 
lybdate  of  ferric  oxide,  Fe203.5Mo03  +  IGIIO. 

By  boiling  the  solution  of  termolybdate  of  potash  or  soda, 
or  acid  molybdate  of  ammonia,  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  man- 
ganic oxide,  ferric  oxide,  or  chromic  oxide,  and  evaporating  to 
the  crystallising  point,  double  salts  are  obtained.  The  com- 
position of  the  double  salts  containing  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
or  chromic  oxide  with  potash  or  oxide  of  ammonium,  may 
be  represented  by  that  of  the  alumina  and  potash-salt,  viz., 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcri.  266. 
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AIJO3.6M0O3+  3(K0.2Mo03)  +  20IIO.  The  potas^o-mmi 
^flwtc  salt  contains  MUJO3.6M0O3+ 5(K0.2Mo03)  +  12H0. 
The  ainntonio-ma/iffanic  salt  is  similarly  constituted.  The 
aodio-chromic  salt  contains  Cra03,6]Mo03  +  3(Na0.2Mo03)  + 
31H0(Struve). 

Acid  molybdatc  of  ammonia,  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  throws  down  a  heavy  green  amorphous 
powder,  consisting  oi  basic  mohjbdate  of  copper,  -iCuO.SMoOa 
+  5H0.  By  adding  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  a 
cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  double  salt  is  formed, 
consisting  of  CUO.2M0O3  +  NH^O.SMoOj  +  OHO.  It  is  a 
■white-blue  crystalline  jKiwder,  which  gives  off  4  eq.  of  watM 
at  212°  and  4  eq.  more  at  260°  (Struve). 

Molybdate  of  lead,  PbO.MoOj,  is  formed  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  lead  with  termolybdate  of  potash.  It  is  a  heavy 
white  powder  which  melts  only  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
occurs  finely  crystallised  as  a  mineral.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
dimorphous,  and  corresponds  in  tlie  least  usual  of  its  forms 
with  molybdate  of  lead :  hence  molybdenum  is  connected 
with  the  magneaian  metals,  and  tungsten  also  with  the  same 
class,  from  the  isomorphism  of  the  tungstates  and  molybdates. 

Sulphides  of  molyhdentim. — Tlie  bisulphide  is  tlie  ore  from 
which  the  compounds  of  this  metal  arc  derived.  It  occurs  in 
many  parts  of  Sweden,  and  might  be  procured  in  quantity  if 
any  useful  application  of  the  metal  were  discovered.  It  is  a 
lead-grey  mineral,  ha\'iug  the  metallic  lustre,  composed  of 
flexible  lamina,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  making  a  streak  upon 
paper  like  plumbago.  Nitric  acid  oxidates  it  easily,  without 
dissolving  it.  Its  density  is  from  4138  to  4-569.  A  ter»ul~ 
phide  of  molybdenum  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  compound  of  tungsten,  and  affords  crystallisable 
sulphur-salts  which  are  red.  The  sulphomolybdate  of  potaa- 
sium  combines  likewise  with  nitrate  of  jiotuah.  When  a 
solution  of  the  former  salt  is  boiled  with  tcrsulphide  of  molyb- 
denum in  excess,  the  latter  is  converted  into  bisulphide  of 
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Tnolybdeimiii,  znA^kquadrisulphide  of  molybdenum  dissolves  in 
combiiiation  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  quadrisul- 
phide  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid^  and  when 
dried  is  a  cinnamon-brown  powder. 

Chlorides  of  molybdenum. — A  protochloride  is  formed  when 
molTbdons  oxide  is  dissolved  in  hvdrochloric  acid  :  the  bichlo- 
ride  when  molybdenum  is  heated  dry  in  chlorine  gas^  as  a 
dark-red  gas  which  condenses  in  crystals,  like  those  of  iodine. 
It  forms  a  crystallisable  double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac. 
CUaromolybdic  acid,  or  a  compound  of  tcrchloridc  of  molyb- 
denum and  molybdic  acid,  MoOjCl,  or  MoCl^ -f  2M0O3,  is 
formed  with  (molybdic  acid),  when  molylxlic  oxide  is  exposed 
to  chlorine  gas  at  a  red  heat.  It  sublimes  below  a  red  heat, 
and  condenses  in  crystalline  scales,  which  arc  white  with  a 
shade  of  yellow. 


ESTIMATION    OF    MOLYBDENUM,    AND     METHODS   OF   SEFARATINO 

IT    FROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

The  determination  of  molybdic  acid  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  timgstic  acid,  on  account  of  its  partial  volatility.  The 
best  mode  of  estimating  it  is  to  convert  it  into  molybdic  oxide 
by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  the  oxide  which  is 
perfectly  fixed  may  then  be  weighed ;  it  contains  74-95  per 
cent,  of  the  metal.  AVhcn  molybdic  acid  exists  in  solution 
in  ammonia  or  in  other  acids,  the  solution  must  be  care- 
fully evaporated  to  drj-ness,  and  the  residue  treated  as  above. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  most  metallic  oxides  by  its 
solubility  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtered  solution  is 
then  treated  with  an  excess  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  to 
precipitate  the  tersulphide  of  molybdenum ;  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  its  quantity  determined ;  after 
which,  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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hydrogen,  to  convert  it  into  the  bisulphide,  MoS,,  from  the 
weight  of  which  the  amount  of  molybdenum  is  calculated. 

Molybdic  acid  is  separated  from  the  earths  by  fusing  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  which 
dissolves  raolybdate  of  soda,  and  leaves  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  carbonate. 

From  the  Ji.ved  alkalies,  molybdie  acid  may  be  separated  by 
precipitation  with  mercuroiia  nitrate,  and  its  quantity  esti- 
mated from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 


SECTION     VII. 


TELLURIDH. 

%  64-14  or  801-8;  Tc. 


Tellurium  is  a  metal  of  rare  occurrcuec,  and  appeai-cd  at  oue 
time  to  be  almost  confined  to  certain  gold  mines  in  Transyl- 
vania; but  it  has  been  found  lately,  in  considerable  abun- 
dance, at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  combined  with  bismuth; 
and  in  the  silver  mine  of  Sadovinski  in  the  Altai,  united  with 
eilver  and  with  lead.  It  was  first  described  as  a  new  metal 
by  Klaprotb,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  tellurium,  from  tellus, 
the  earth. 

Tellurium  is  chiefly  obtained  from  tclluride  of  bismuth. 
The  ore,  after  being  freed  from  the  matrix  by  pounding  and 
washing,  is  mixed  with  aii  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  the  mixture  made  up  into  a  paste  with  olive 
oil,  and  heated  in  a  well  closed  crucible,  carefully  at  first  to 
jirevent  frothing,  and  afterwards  to  a  full  white  heat.  The 
fused  mass  is  then  digested  in  water ;  which  leaves  the  bis- 
muth and  the  excess  of  charcoal  undissolved,  and  dissolves 
the  tellurium  in  the  form  of  tclluride  of  potassium  or  sodium 
which  imparts  a  port-wiiie  colour  to  the  liquid.  The  solution 
deposits  metallic  tellurium  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  more 
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quickly  when  air  is  blown  through  it ;  and  the  precipitated 
metal  is  purified  by  washing  with  acidulated  water,  and  sub- 
sequent distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Berzclius). 
The  metal  is  also  obtained  from  the  ore  called  foliated  teU 
barium,  which  contains  13  per  cent,  of  tellurium,  and  63  per 
cent,  of  lead,  together  with  copper,  gold,  antimony,  and  sul- 
phur. The  finely  pounded  mineral  is  freed  from  the  sulphide 
of  lead  and  antimony  by  repeated  boiling  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  washing  with  water;  the  residual  telluride  o^ 
gold  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  tellurium-solution 
poured  ofi^  from  the  gold  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  tellurium  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  sulphurous  acid  (Berthier).* 

In  a  state  of  purity,  tellurium  is  silver-white  and  very  bril- 
liant. It  is  very  crystallisable,  assuming  a  rhombohedral  form, 
in  which  it  is  isomorphous  with  arsenic  and  antimony.  It  is 
brittle  for  a  metal,  and  an  indifferent  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  Its  density  is  from  6'2324  to  6*2578,  according 
to  Berzelius.  Tellurium  is  about  as  fusible  as  antimony,  and 
may  be  distilled  at  a  high  temperature.  It  bums  in  air,  at 
a  high  temperature,  with  a  lively  blue  flame,  green  at  the 
borders,  and  diffuses  a  dense  white  smoke,  which  generally  has 
the  odour  of  decaying  horse-radish,  from  the  presence  of  a 
little  selenium.  Tellurium  belongs  to  the  sulphur-class  of 
elements.  Like  selenium  and  sulphur,  it  dissolves  to  a  small 
extent  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  communicates  to  it 
a  fine  purple-red  colour.  In  this  solution,  the  metal  is  not 
0!ddated,  for  it  is  precipitated  again,  in  the  metallic  state,  by 
water.  This  metal  has  also  considerable  analogy  with  anti- 
mony, and  may  probably  connect  together  the  sulphur  and 

*  For  further  details  respecting  the  extraction  of  tellurium,  vide  Berzelioa, 
Traitc  de  Cbimic,  i.  344;  and  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Handbook,  it.  393. 
Wohler  states,  in  a  note  to  his  paper  on  telluride  of  ethjl  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
IxxxIt.  70),  that  tellurium  maj  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
residues  of  the  TransyWanian  gold-extraction,  which  haye  hitherto  been  throira 
away  as  worthless. 
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phosphorus  families.  Tellurium  comblues  in  tno  propor- 
tions with  oxygen,  forming  tellurous  acid,  TeOj,  and  telluric 
acid,  TeOj. 

Tellurms  add,  TcOj ;  8014  or  lOOlB,— This  acid  differs 
remarkably  in  properties  according  as  it  is  anhydrous  or 
liydrated.*  Hydrated  tellurous  acid  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating bichloride  of  tellurium  with  cold  water;  or  by 
fusing  anhydrous  tellurous  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  as  long  as  carbonic  acid  is  flisengagcd, 
dissolving  the  tellurite  of  potash  in  water,  and  adding  nitric 
acid  to  It  till  the  liquor  distinctly  reddens  Utmus  paper.  A 
white  and  bulky  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  washed  with 
ice-cold  water,  and  afterwards  dried  without  artilicial  heat. 
Tellurium  likewise  dissolves  with  riolence  in  pure  nitric  add 
of  density  r25,  and  if  after  the  first  five  minutesj  the  clear 
liquid  be  poured  into  water,  tellurous  acid  is  precipitated  in 
white  flocks.  But  if  not  immediately  precipitated,  the  nitric 
acid  solution  undergoes  a  change. 

The  hydrated  acid  obtained  by  these  processes  forms  a 
light,  white,  earthy  mass,  of  a  hitter  and  metallic  taste.  It 
instantly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  while  still  moist,  dissolves 
to  a  sensible  extent  in  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acids,  and 
the  solutions  are  not  subject  to  change,  except  that  which  is 
formed  by  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates 
also  dissolve  hydrated  tellurous  acid  with  facility,  the  latter 
becoming  bicarbonates. 

Anhydrous  teUurous  acid, — When  the  solution  of  tellurons 
acid  in  water  ia  heated  to  110°,  it  deposits  the  anhydrous  acid 
in  grains,  and  loses  its  acid  reaction.  The  same  change  occurs 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  dry  the  hydrated  tellurous  acid 
by  heat :  it  parts  with  combined  water,  and  becomes  granular. 
The  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid  changes  spon- 

*  Beneliui  regarded  tbe  liydisted  and  anlifdroiia  adds  aa  containing  dif- 
ferent  modificalioM  of  tbe  same  compound,  and  distinguisbod  them  as 
luroua  and  S-tcUuroua  arid. 
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tar.ecusly  in  a  few  hours^  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
heat  is  applied  to  it,  and  allows  the  anhydrous  acid  to  precipi- 
tate. WTien  the  deposition  of  the  acid  is  slow,  it  forms  a 
crystalline  mass  of  fine  grains,  among  which  octohedral  crys- 
tals may  be  perceived  by  the  microscope.  The  acid  is  then 
anhydrous.  In  this  state  it  docs  not  redden  litmus,  or  not  till 
after  a  time.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
solution  has  no  acid  reaction.  At  a  low  red  heat,  it  fuses  into 
a  clear  transparent  liquid  of  a  c  eep  yellow  colour,  which  on 
cooling  becomes  a  white  and  highly  crystalline  mass,  easily 
detached  from  a  crucible.  Tcllurous  acid  is  volatile,  although 
less  so  than  the  metal  itself. 

The  solutions  of  hydrated  tcllurous  acid  in  the  stronger 
acids  yield  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  tellurium,  when 
treated  with  powerful  deoxidising  agents,  such  as  zinc,  phos- 
phorus, protochloride  of  tin,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  alkaline 
bisulphates.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
throw  down  black-brown  sulphide  of  tellurium,  easily  soluble 
in  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  telluntes,  or  compounds  of  tcllurous  acid  with  salifiable 
bases,  contain  1  atom  of  base  united  with  1,  2,  or  4  atoms  of 
acid.  They  are  fusible,  and  generally  solidify  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling ;  the  quadrotellurites,  however,  form  a  glass. 
Tellurites  are  colourless  unless  thcv  contain  a  coloured  base ; 
those  which  are  soluUc  have  a  metallic  taste.  Most  of  them, 
when  heated  to  redness  with  charcoal,  yield  metallic  tellurium, 
sometimes  with  slight  detonation ;  and  the  reduced  metal 
volatilises  readily,  being  at  the  same  time  reoxidised  and 
forming  a  white  deposit  on  the  charcoal ;  it  likewise  imparts 
a  green  colour  to  the  flame ;  the  tellurites,  when  ignited  with 
potassium,  or  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash,  yield 
telluride  of  potassium  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  i>ort- 
wine  coloured  solution ;  with  the  zinc  and  silver-salts,  how- 
ever, and  a  few  others,  this  reduction  does  not  take  place. 
The  tellurites  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda  are  easily  soluble 
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ill  water;  those  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  sparingly 
Bolublc;  the  rest,  iusoliible,  Aii  aqueous  solutiou  of  a  tellu- 
rite is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Nearly  all 
telluriteB  dissolve  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolv- 
ing chlorine  when  heatctl ;  the  solution  exhibits  the  above- 
mentioned  characters  of  a  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  the 
stronger  acids,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  interfered  vrith  by 
the  presence  of  another  base.  The  solution  when  diluted  in 
water  yields  a  white  precipitate  of  tellurous  acid,  provided 
the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  is  not  too  great. 

MonoteUurite  of  potash,  KO.TeOj,  is  obtained  by  heating 
1  eq.  tellurous  acid  with  eij.  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
fosed  mass  on  cooling  forms  crystals  of  large  size.  The  salt 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  more  quickly  in  warm  water,  Bitel- 
Inrile  of  potash,  KO-Te^O,,  is  obtained  by  fusing  two  atoms 
of  tellurous  acid  with  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  potash.  It 
appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  a  hot  solution,  and  of 
crystallising  in  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  is  decomposed 
by  cold  water,  which  resolves  it  into  the  neutral  salt,  which 
dissolves,  and  a  quadrilelluiite  of  potash,  KO.TCjOy  +  4H0. 
The  latter  salt  cannot  be  redissolved  in  water,  without  de- 
composition. In  losing  its  water  when  heated,  it  swells  up 
like  borax. 

Telluric  add,  TeO^;  88  Uor  llOl'S.— This  acid  is  obtained 
in  combination  with  potash,  by  fusing  tellurous  acid  with 
nitre,  It  may  then  be  transferred  to  baryta,  and  the  insoluble 
telluratc  of  baryta  decomposed  by  su!]»huric  acid.  The  solu- 
tion of  telluric  acid  gives  bulky,  hexagonal,  prismatic  crystals. 
Its  taste  is  not  acid,  but  metallic,  resembling  that  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  but  a  feeble  acid,  redden- 
ing litmus  but  slightly,  when  the  solution  is  diluted.  The 
crystallised  acid  contains  3H0,  of  which  it  loses  2H0  by 
cflioresccnce,  a  little  above  212°.  It  then  appears  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  may  be  completely  redissDlved  by  long  digestion, 
particularly  with  ebullition,  and  is  not  permanently  altered. 
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Anhydrous  telluric  acid. —  The  crystals  of  hydrated  telluric 
acid  give  off  all  their  water  at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  are 
converted  into  a  mass  of  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour,  without 
changing  their  form.  This  yeUow  matter,  which  is  distin- 
gnished,  as  cdpha-telluric  add  by  Berzelius,  is  remarkable  for 
its  indifference  to  chemical  reagents,  being  completely  in- 
soluble in  cold  or  boiling  water,  in  hot  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  adds,  and  in  potash-ley.  At  a  high  temperature,  it  is 
decomposed,  evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  tellurous  acid  white 
and  pulverulent. 

Telluric  acid  has  but  slight  affinity  for  bases.  The  hydrated 
acid  withdraws  from  alkaline  carbonates,  only  so  much  alkali 
as  to  form  a  biacid  salt.  Telluric  acid  forms  bibasic,  sesqui- 
basic,  monobasic,  biacid,  and  quadracid  salts.  The  tellurates 
are  colourless,  imless  they  contain  a  coloured  base.  At  a  red 
heat,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  are  converted  into  telliuites. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  they  behave  like  the  tellurites ;  also  with 
reducing  agents,  such  as  protochloride  of  tin,  and  sulphurous 
acid,  excepting  that  the  reduction  does  not  take  place  so 
quickly,  and  in  some  cases  requires  the  application  of  heat. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  added  to  the  solution  of  a  tellurate, 
produces  no  change  at  first ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  placed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  and  left  for  a  while  in  a  warm  place,  a  brown 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  formed.  Tellurates 
dissolve  in  cold  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposi- 
tion. The  solutions  are  not  yellow,  like  those  of  the  tel- 
lurites in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  diluted  with  water 
without  becoming  milky,  even  though  the  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  but  small.  But  on  boiling  the  solution, 
chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid,  if  subsequently  mixed 
with  water,  gives  a  precipitate  of  tellurous  acid,  provided  the 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  too  great. 

Neutral  tellurate  of  potash  is  KCTeOg  +  5H0;  the  biteU 
lurate  of  potash,  KO.Te^Og  +  4H0;  the  qtuidritellurate  of 
potash,  KO.Tc^Oij  +  4H0.    All  these  salts  may  be  obtained 
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directlyj  in  the  humid  way,  by  dissolving  the  proper  prc- 
portions  of  hydrated  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash  together, 
in  hot  water.  A  portion  of  the  combined  water  in  the  last 
two  salts  is  unquestionably  basic,  but  how  much  of  it  is  so 
has  not  been  determined.  They  cannot  be  made  anhydrous 
by  heat  without  being  essentially  altered  in  properties. 

The  neutral  tellurate  of  potash  undergoes  no  change  in 
constitution  under  the  influence  of  heat,  resembling  iii  that 
respect  those  tribasic  phosphates  of  which  the  whole  three 
atoms  of  base  arc  fixed.  The  bitellurate  of  potash  loses  ita 
water  and  becomes  yellow  at  a  temperature  below  redness, 
and  is  changed  into  a  quadritell urate,  which  ia  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  in  dilute  acids.  Water  dissolves  out  neutral  tel- 
lurate from  the  yellow  mass.  The  insoluble  salt  ia  named,  by 
Berzelius,  the  alpha-quadritellvrate  of  potash.  The  elements 
of  this  compound  are  united  by  a  powerful  affinity.  It  is 
formed  when  hydrated  telluric  acid  is  intimately  mixed  with 
a  potash-salt,  such  as  nitre  or  cliloride  of  potassium,  and  the 
mixture  calcined  at  a  temperatiu^  which  should  be  much 
below  a  red  beat ;  also  when  tellurous  acid  is  ignited  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  in  other  circumstances.  Hydrate  of 
potash  dissolves  the  alpha-quadritellurate  by  fusion,  and  nitric 
acid  by  a  long  continued  ebuUilion ;  but  in  both  cases,  the 
acid  set  free  in  the  solution  exhibits  the  properties  of  ordinary 
telluric  acid. 

Telluretted  hydrogen,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  Tell,  is  a  gaseous 
compound  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen,  analogous  in  constitu- 
tion and  properties  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  obtained 
by  fusing  tellurium  with  zinc  or  with  tin,  and  acting  on  the 
mixture  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Definite  sulphides  of  tellurium  have  been  obtained,  corre- 
sponding with  tellurous  and  tellm'ic  acids.  They  are  sulphur* 
acids. 

Two  chlorides  of  lellurium  have  bceu  formed,  a  protochloride, 
TeCI,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  oxide,  and  a  bichlo> 
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ride^  TeCl^.    No  higher  chloride^  corresponding  with  telluric 
add^  has  been  obtained. 

Tellurium  forms  alloys  with  several  metals^  e.g.,  with  potas- 
fium^  sodium,  aluminum,  bismuth,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  silver,  and  gold.  Some  of  these  alloys,  as  those  of 
bismuth,  silver,  and  gold,  are  found  native. 

Telluride  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  tel- 
Inrinm  powder  with  10 parts  of  burnt  tartar;  introducing  the 
mixture  into  a  porcehiin  retort  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  bent 
downwards  at  right  angles ;  heating  the  retort  to  redness  for 
three  or  four  hours,  as  long,  indeed,  as  carbonic  oxide  con- 
tinues to  escape;  and  then  introducing  the  end  of  the  bent  tube 
into  a  flask  kept  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  prevent  access  of 
air ;  this  latter  precaution  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  highly 
pyrophoric  character  of  the  product  (Wohler).  The  compound 
may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  teUnrimn  with  potawium,  in 
a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen ;  combination  then  takes  place 
attended  with  vivid  combustion.  Telluride  of  potassium  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming  a  port-wine  coloured  solution,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  decolorised,  and  deposits 
tellurium  in  shining  scales ;  with  adds  it  evolves  telluretted 
hydrc^en  gas.  Telluride  of  sodium  is  prepared  by  similar 
methods,  and  possesses  similar  properties. 


ESTIMATION   OF   TELLUBIUM,   AND    METHODS   OF   SEFABATING   IT 

FROM    THE    FBECEDINO   METALS. 

When  tellurium  exists  in  solution  in  the  form  of  tellurous 
acid  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  sulphurous  add  or  an 
alkaline  bisulphite.  The  reduced  tellurium  is  then  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter,  and  carefully  dried  at  gentle  heat.  If  the 
solution  is  alkaline,  it  must  be  previously  addiilated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  if  it  contains  nitric  add,  which  might  redis- 
solve  a  portion  of  the  predpitated  tellurinm,  it  must  be  boiled 
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with  hydrocUoric  acid  till  all  the  nitric  acid  ib  decomposed, 
then  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with  sulpburoua  acid  as 
above.  If  the  tellurium  is  iu  the  state  of  telluric  acid,  that 
compound  must  first  be  reduced  to  tellurous  acid  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  tellurium  then  reduced  by 
sulphurous  acid. 

Tellurium  may  be  separated  from  the  aikalifg  and  earlfu, 
and  from  Tnanffoneae,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  chromium, 
by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  If  the  precipitated  sulphide 
of  teUurium  ia  quite  pure  and  defijiitc,  it  may  be  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  tcllu- 
ritmi  calculated  from  it.  But  if  it  contains  excess  of  sulphur, 
which  is  often  the  case,  it  must  be  boiled  with  aqua-regia  till 
it  is  completely  decomposed ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
separated  sulphur ;  freed  irom  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  above 
described;  and  the  tellurium  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid. 

The  separation  of  tellurium  from  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead, 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  in  which 
the  sulphide  of  tellurium  is  easily  soluble.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion is  then  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphide  of  tellurium,  which  is  then  decomposed 
by  aqua-regia  as  just  described.  Tellurium  may  be  separated 
from  tin  in  solution  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  quantity  of  metallic  tellurium  in  an  alloy  may  be 
estimated  by  heating  the  alloy  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas; 
passing  the  volatile  chloride  of  teUurium  into  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it ;  and  reducing  the 
tellurium  by  sulpburoas  acid. 
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derived  from  a  right  rliombic  prism  (Wohler).  Crystals  of 
similar  form  are  obtained  hj  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of 
caustic  potash  with  arscnious  acid,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cool 
or  mixing  it  with  water  (Pasteur).  Vitreous  arseuious  acid, 
even  when  completely  protected  from  air  and  moisture, 
gradually  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  an  opaque 
white  mass,  passing  in  fact  into  the  octohcdral  variety. 

The  specific  gravity  of  trauapareut  vitreoua  arseuious  acid 
is  3-7385,  that  of  the  octohedi-al  variety  3'699  (Guibourt). 
Tlie  ritreous  acid  dissolves  in  water  more  quickly  and  more 
abundantly  thau  the  opaque  crystalline  acid ;  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  which  at  51°  or  55°  will  take  up  36  or  38  parts 
of  the  former,  will  not  take  up  more  than  12  or  14  of  the 
latter  (Bussy).  According  to  Guibourt,  on  the  contrary,  100 
parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  9'G8  parts  of  the  vitreous,  and 
11  "-l?  of  the  opaque  acid  ;  and  when  the  solutions  are  left  to 
cool  to  60°,  the  first  retains  1-78  parts,  and  the  latter  2-9  parts 
of  the  add.  The  discrepancy  of  these  statements  and  of 
various  others  respecting  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  may 
perhaps  be  reconciled  by  the  great  facility  with  which  the 
amorphous  variety  passes  into  the  crystalline,  and  vice  vefsa. 
It  appears  indeed  that  heat  tends  to  transform  the  opaque  into 
the  vitreous  acid,  and  cold  to  produce  the  contrary  change, 
and  this  tendency  is  manifested  even  in  presence  of  water. 
Thus  the  opaque  acid  is  converted  into  the  vitreous  by  long 
boiling  ivith  water,  the  contrary  change  taking  place  gradually 
in  the  solution  when  cold. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly.  Hydrosvlphwric  acid 
colours  it  yellow,  aud  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
tlirowB  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  AsS,.  On  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  »i/ver,  and  a  peculiar  hght  green  (Scheele's 
green)  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  these  precipitates  are  easily 
soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.     Mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 


it  produces  a  grey  metallic  deposit  on  copper.  With  2inc  and 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gaa  (p.  211.). 

ArBcniouB  acid  dissolves  in  many  acids,  in  hydrochloric 
acid  for  example,  with  much  greater  facility  than  in  water, 
but  without  forming  any  definite  compounds.  It  is  dissolved, 
however,  by  bitartrate  of  potash,  with  formation  of  a  crys- 
tallisablc  salt  analogous  to  the  potash -tartrate  of  antimony. 
The  \-itreous  acid  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  regular  oetohedrons,  the  deposition 
of  each  crystal  being  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  light.  Agita- 
tion increases  the  number  of  crj'stalB  produced,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  The  opaque  acid  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  emit  any  light  on  crystalbsing ;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  crystals  obtained  by  cooling  a  solution  of 
the  vitreous  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  these  crystals  are 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
vitreous  acid  dissolves  as  svch  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that 
the  emission  of  light  at  the  moment  of  crystallisation  is  due 
to  the  change  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state. 

Arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  by  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
also  by  alkaline  carbonates,  but  from  these  latter  solu- 
tions it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  free  state,  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  arsenious  acid  displaces  carbonic  acid  in  the 
humid  way.  The  arscnites  of  the  earths  aud  metallic  oxides 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids. 

With  potash,  arsenious  acid  fonns  the  salts  2KO.AsOg, 
KO .  AsOg,  and  KO .  HO  .  SAsOg ;  similar  salts  nith  soda. 
With  barj-ta,  it  forms  2BaO  .  AsOg  and  BaO  .  AsOg ;  and 
with  lime,  2CaO ,  AsOj.  With  uickel,  cobalt,  and  silver,  it 
forms  bibasic  aud  sesqiiibasic  salts. 

The  neutral  solutions  of  the  alkaline  arscnites  give  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Scheele's  green  with 
copper  salts.     Acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  give 
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with  hydromlphuric  acid,  &c.,  the  same  reactions  as  aqueous 
arsenious  acid. 

Nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  transform  arsenious  into  arsenic 
add.  Hydrogen,  charcoal,  and  other  reducing  agents  easily 
reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

Arsenious  acid  has  a  rough  taste,  slightly  metallic,  and 
afterwards  sweetish.  It  is  one  of  the  most  violent  among 
acrid  poisons. 

The  principal  industrial  use  of  arsenious  acid  is  in  calico- 
printing;  it  is  also  used  in  glass-making,  serving  to  transform 
the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide,  which  produces  glasses 
less  highly  coloured  than  the  protoxide. 

Arsenic  acid,  AsOg,  115  or  1437'5. — This  acid  is  obtained 
by  heating  powdered  arsenious  acid  in  a  basin  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  in  small  quantities 
to  the  mixture  at  the  boiling  point,  so  long  as  ruddy  fumes 
escape.  An  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  water  is 
generally  made,  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  the  remaining 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  but  the  dry  mass  must  not  be 
heated  above  the  melting  point  of  lead,  otherwise  oxygen  gas 
is  emitted  and  arsenious  acid  reproduced.  Arsenic  acid  thus 
obtained  is  milk-white,  and  contains  no  water.  Exposed  to 
air,  it  slowly  deliquesces,  and  runs  into  a  liquid.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  when  strongly  dried,  it  does  not  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  water  at  once,  and  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  be 
insoluble ;  but  the  whole  is  dissolved  by  continued  digestion. 
Arsenic  acid,  in  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  sometimes 
forms  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  highly  deliquescent ;  but 
this  acid  is  easily  made  anhydrous,  and  does  not  retain  basic 
water  with  force,  like  phosphoric  acid.  Its  solution  has  a  sour 
taste,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.     Arsenic  acid,  indeed,  is  a 

strong  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  expels  all  the  volatile 
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acids  from  their  combiiiatioiiB.  Arseuic  acid  undergoes  fusioii 
at  a  red  heat,  and  at  a.  higher  temperature  ia  completely  dia- 
sipated  in  the  form  of  areeuious  acid  and  oxygen. 

When  an  equivalent  of  arsenic  acid  is  ignited  with  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  are 
expelled,  and  a  Iribasic  arseniate  of  soda  formed,  which  when 
dissolved  in  water,  crystallises  with  2t  equivalents  of  water, 
forming  the  salt  3NaO  .  AsOj  +  2  HIO,  isomorphous  with  the 
Biibphosphate  of  soda.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  treating 
arsenic  acid  in  solution  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  Wien 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  so 
long  as  there  is  effervescence,  a  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation 
corresponding  with  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  containing 
2  eq.  of  soda  and  1  cq.  of  water  as  bases.  This  salt  affects 
the  same  two  multiples,  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  as 
phosphate  of  soda,  namely,  24HO  and  lillO,  but  most  fre- 
quently assumes  the  smaller  proportion,  forming  the  salt 
2NaO.HO.  ASO5  +  I4IIO.  This  arseniate  is  more  soluble 
than  the  phosphate,  and  slightly  deliqueaeent  in  damp  air. 
When  to  the  last  salt  a  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  added  equal 
to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  the  solution  is  highly 
concentrated,  the  salt  named  biaraeniate  of  soda  crystallises 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  salt  contains  1  eq.  of  soda  and 
2  cq.  of  water  as  bases,  with  2  cq.  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  corresponds  with  the  biphosphatc  of  soda.  Its  formula  is 
Na0.2HO.A80i+  2HO.  The  biarseniutt  of  potash,  which  is 
analogous  in  composition,  is  a  highly  erystaUisable  salt.  It  is 
sometimes  prepared  by  dedagrating  arscnioua  acid  with  an 
equal  weight  of  nitrate  of  [wtash.  These  arseniatcs  of  the 
alkalies,  which  contain  water  as  base,  all  lose  that  element  at 
a  red  heat;  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  they  recover  it  when 
redissolved  in  water.  Arsenic  acid,  therefore,  forms  only  one, 
and  that  a  tribasic  class  of  salts.  The  arseniates  of  the  earths 
and  other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  acids.     Arseniate  of  silver  (3AgO .  AsOj)  falls  as  a  preci- 
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pitate  of  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is 
added  to  the  solution  of  an  arseniate,  and  affords  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid.  On  treating  a  solution  of 
arsenic  acid  with  ammonia  in  excess,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
2MgO .  NH4O .  AsOg  +  12  Aq.,  similar  in  appearance  and  ana- 
l(^us  in  constitution  to  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  AsSg 
after  a  considerable  time ;  but  if  the  solution  be  previously 
mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces  the  arsenic  acid  to 
arsenious  acid,  a  precipitate  of  ASS3  is  immediately  produced. 

Sulphides  of  arsenic.  —  When  the  bisulphide,  realgar,  is 
digested  in  caustic  potash,  it  gives  off  sidphur  and  leaves  a 
brownish  black  powder,  having  some  resemblance  to  bioxide 
of  lead,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  the  sulphide  AsgS. 
Bisulphide  of  arsenic,  AsS^,  is  obtained  by  fusing  sulphur 
with  an  excess  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid.  It  is  transparent  and 
of  a  fine  ruby  colour  after  cooling,  and  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  It  forms  the  crystalline  mineral  realgar.  Sulph- 
arsenious  acid,  or  orpimenl,  AsSg,  also  occurs  native.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  by  an  alkaline  sulphide. 
This  sulphide  has  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
pigment  called  king's  yellow.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but 
soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water  containing  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  also  in  pure  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  ebullition 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated,  it  fiiscs  readily 
and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
by  ammonia  and  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  is  indeed 
a  powerful  sulphur-acid.  Sulpharsenic  add,  AsS^  faUs  as  a 
yellow  precipitate,  having  much  the  appearance  of  orpiment, 
when  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  somewhat  concentrated  is 

decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.     It  may  be  sublimed 
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without  change,  and  after  coolmg  forms  a  non- crystalline 
mass.  It  is  also  a  powerful  sulphur- acid,  forming  salts  called 
siilpharaeniates.  Persulphide  of  arsenic,  AaSig,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  neutral  solution  of  sulpharseniate  of  potassium 
with  alcohol,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  evaporating  off  two- 
thirda  of  the  alcohol ;  the  concentrated  solution,  when  left 
to  cool,  dcpoaitB  the  persulphide  of  arsenic  in  shining  yellow 
crystalline  laminae. 

Chlorides  of  arsenic. — A  terchlonde.  As  Clj,  corresponding 
with  arsenious  acid,  is  formed  when  arsenic  is  introduced  into 
chlorine  gas,  in  wliich  it  takes  fire  and  bums  spontaneously. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mistiu^  of 
1  part  of  arsenic  with  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate;  also  by 
distilling  arsenious  acid  with  excess  of  hyditichloric  acid,  or  of 
common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily, 
and  very  dense  liquid,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  arse- 
nious and  hydrochloric  acids.  When  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
calomel  is  distilled,  a  dark  brown  sublimate  is  formed,  consist- 
ing partly  of  Hg^ClAs,  partly  of  Hg^ClAs.  No  chloride  cor- 
responding with  arsenic  acid  is  known.  Bronade  of  arsenic, 
AaBr3,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
Iodide  of  arstitic,  As  Ig,  is  formed,  according  to  Pliason,  by 
digesting  3  parts  of  arsenic  with  10  of  iodine  and  100  of 
water,  as  long  as  the  odour  of  iodine  is  perceived.  The 
liquid  yields  by  evaporation  red  crystals  of  the  iodide.  Fluo- 
ride of  arsenic,  AsF^,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
fluor  spar  and  arsenious  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
fuming,  colourless  liquid ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  2730 
(Unvcrdorben). 

Arsenic  and  hydrogen. —  A  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen  waa 
obtEuned  by  Davy,  by  using  metallic  arsenic  as  the  negative 
pole  (the  chloroid)  in  decomposing  water,  Gay-Lnasac  and 
Thenard  have  also  shown  that  the  same  compound  precipitates 
when  ai"senide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  a 
chestnut-brown  powder,  which  may  be  dried  without  change. 
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Its  composition  has  not  been  determined  with  accuracy. 
jirseniureiied  hydrogen,  AsH^  a  gas  analogous  in  constitu- 
tion to  ammonia^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  arseniate  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  in  water^  or  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  zinc 
and  arsenic  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  water;  or  again^  when  zinc  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric or  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  with  which  arsenious  acid  is 
mixed: 

6Zn  +  3H0  +  ASO3 + 6SO3 = 6(ZnO .  SO3)  +  AsHj. 

It  is  a  dangerous  poison^  when  inhaled  even  in  the  most 
minute  quantity^  and  should^  therefore^  be  prepared  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  density  of  this  gas  is  2695  (Dumas). 
It  is  liquefied  by  a  cold  of  — 10^.  When  passed  through  a 
glass  tube  heated  to  redness  by  a  spirit  lamp^  it  is  decom- 
posed and  deposits  metallic  arsenic.  The  flame  of  this  gas^ 
when  burned  in  air^  also  deposits  metallic  arsenic  upon  a 
cold  object  exposed  to  it.  No  combination  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  is  known  with  either  acids  or  bases.  It  precipitates 
many  of  the  metallic  solutions  which  are  precipitated  by  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid^  but  not  oxide  of  lead^  its  hydrogen  alone 
being  oxidated^  and  the  arsenic  being  precipitated  in  com- 
bination with  the  metal.  From  the  salts  of  silver^  gold^ 
platinum^  and  rhadium^  it  precipitates  the  metals^  while  arse- 
nious acid  remains  in  solution.  This  gas^  when  pure^  is 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
AsCu3  precipitated. 

TESTING    FOR   ARSENIC. 

Poisoning  from  arsenious  acid  is  much  more  frequent  than 
from  any  other  substance.  Hence,  a  more  than  usual  degree 
of  importance  is  attached  to  the  modes  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  minute  quantity.  Of  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  the  metal,  arsenic  acid,  and  after  it  arsenious  acid^ 
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are  the  most  poisonous ;  the  salts  and  sulphides  arc  so  in  a 
much  less  degree.  Arsenioua  acid  in  the  solid  form  and  nn- 
mixed  with  foreign  mattersj  is  easily  recognised  as  a  white 
heavy  powder,  which  is  tasteless  or  nearly  so,  ia  entirely 
volatilised  by  heat,  and  diffuses  a  garlic  odour  in  the  re- 
ducing flame  of  a  lamp.  When  dissolved  in  water,  arsenions 
acid  may  be  detected  by  the  fluid  teats,  already  mentioued 
(pp.  205,  206.).  The  silver  and  copper  tests  are  moat  con- 
veniently applied  in  the  following  forms. 

1.  Ammomo-nitrate  of  silver. — This  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate test  of  arsenious  acid,  whether  free,  or  in  combination 
with  an  alkali.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  diluted  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  till  the  Oiide  of  silver,  which 
ia  first  tlirown  down,  is  redissolved.  When  the  ammonia 
has  been  added  in  proper  quantity  and  not  in  excess,  the  odour 
of  that  substance  is  scai'cely  perceptible,  and  the  liquid  con- 
tains in  solution  the  erystallisable  am monio- nitrate  of  silver, 
AgO.NOj .  2NH3.  This  test-hquid  throws  down  from  arse- 
nious acid,  the  yellow  arseuite  of  silver,  which  ia  redissolved 
both  by  acids  and  by  ammonia.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
gives  the  same  indication  as  the  prepared  ammonio-nitrato 
in  an  alkaline  bat  not  in  an  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid. 
Nitrate  of  silver  produces,  in  phosphate  of  soda  or  any  other 
soluble  phosphate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  arsenite  of  silver,  and  whieh  might, 
therefore,  be  mistaken  for  the  latter  j  but  the  action  of  the 
ammonio-nitrate  is  not  liable  to  that  ambiguity,  as  it  does  not 
produce  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  phosphate  of  silver  being  then  retained  in  so- 
lution by  the  ammonia  of  the  reagent,  although  arsenite  of 
silver  is  precipitated  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both  phos- 
phate and  arscniate  of  silver  are  indeed  considerably  more 
soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  arsenite  of  the  same  metal. 

2.  Ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  gives  a  beautiful  green  pre- 
cipitate, the  arsenite  of  copper,  in  both  alkaline  and  acid  solu- 
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tions  of  arsenions  acid;  sulphate  of  copper  gives  the  same 
precipitate  in  the  former^  but  not  in  the  latter. 

But  in  solutions  containing  organic  matter^  the  indications 
of  these  tests  are  sometimes  delusive^  and  often  doubtful. 
Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  proper  means  of  obtaining 
arsenic  in  the  metallic  form^  from  the  liquid  suspected 
to  contain  arsenions  acid.  Indeed^  even  where  the  indica- 
tions of  the  fluid  tests  are  clear^  the  reduction  test  should 
never  be  omitted,  the  evidence  which  it  affords  being  of 
a  superior  and  completely  demonstrative  character.  The 
reduction  test  of  arsenic  is  practised  in  two  different  ways : 
(1.)  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  by  means  of 
charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  (2.)  by  the  production, 
and  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  gaseous  compound  of 
arsenic  and  hydrogen.  The  following  operations  are  neces- 
sary in  the  practice  of  the  first  method  : — 


REDUCTION    TEST   OF  ARSENIC. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  fluid  : 

1.  Heat  the  mass  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  receiver  having  its  inner  surface  wetted, 
till  the  organic  matter  is  carbonised. 

2.  Pulverise  the  residue,  and  treat  it  with  nitric  acid 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrocliloric  acid,  in  order  to 
bring  the  arsenic  to  the  state  of  arsenic  acid,  which 
is  easilv  soluble. 

3.  Boil  with  water ;  filter ;  and  mix  the  filtrate  with 
the  liquid  in  the  receiver.* 

•  Thifl  is  the  mode  of  preparation  most  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  of  searching  for  mineral  poisons.  Another  method,  which  is 
especially  applicable  when  the  matter  to  be  examined  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ikt,  is  to  heat  the  mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  aqua-regii,  in 
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II.  Precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic : 

1.  Transmit   a    stream    of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
through  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour.'i^ 

2.  Heat  the  liquid  in  an  open  vessel  for  a  few  minutes^ 
to  cause  the  precipitate  to  separate. 

3.  Wash  the  precipitate  hj  affusion  of  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid^  and  subsidence. 

4.  Dry  the  precipitate  at  a  temperatui*e  not  exceeding 
300^. 

III.  Reduction  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic : 

1.  Mix  the  dried  precipitate  intimately  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  dry  black  flux  (carbonate  of  potash  and 
charcoal),  or  with  a  mixture  of  pounded  charcoal 
and  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  cyanide  of 
potassiimi,  and  heat  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  of 
the  form  and  size  of  a  or  b,  exhibited  below. 

2.  Heat  slowly  a  particle  of  the  metallic  crust  in  a 
glass  tube  c,  and  observe  the  formation  of  a  white 
crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenious  acid. 

3.  Dissolve  the  sublimate  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  test  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
as  above. 

Fig.  8. 


C 
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a  large  retort ;  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  is  then  converted  into  chloride, 
and  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  water. 

*  As  the  arsenic  is  in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  liquid 
with  sulphurous  acid  before  passing  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  it. 
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Fig.  9. 


MarsVs  test. — Hydrogen  cannot  be  evolved  in  contact  with 
any  preparation  of  arsenic^  soluble  or  insoluble^  vidthout  com- 
bining with  the  metal^  which  is  thns  removed  from  the  liquor, 
in  the  form  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Mr.  Marsh  has 
founded,  upon  this  fact,  a  simple  and  elegant  mode  of  obtain- 
ing metallic  arsenic  from  arsenical  liquors.     The   stopcock 

being  removed  from  the  bulb-apparatus  re- 
presented in  the  figure,  a  fragment  of  zinc 
is  placed  in  the  lower  bulb^  and  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  poured  upon  it.  The  stopcock 
being  replaced  and  closed,  the  lower  bulb  is 
soon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  acid 
liquid  forced  into  the  upper  bulb.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  test  this  hydrogen  for  arsenic, 
which  will  be  foimd  in  it,  if  the  zinc  itself 
contains  that  metal.  The  gas  for  this  pur- 
pose is  kindled  at  the  stopcock  and  allowed 
to  bum  with  a  small  flame.  If  a  stoneware 
plate  be  depressed  upon  the  flame,  a  black 
spot  of  a  steel-grey  colour  and  bright  metallic  lustre,  is 
formed,  in  a  few  seconds,  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  sup- 
posing the  gas  to  contain  arsenic ;  or  if  a  cold  piece  of  glass 
be  held  over  the  flame,  at  a  small  height  above  it,  a  white 
snblimate  of  arsenious  acid  condenses  upon  the  glass.  But  if 
the  zinc  employed  contains  no  arsenic,  neither  of  these  cfiects 
is  produced.  The  zinc  being  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic, 
a  portion  of  the  liquor  to  be  tested  is  introduced  into  the 
lower  bulb,  in  addition  to  the  acid  and  zinc  already  there ; 
and  when  the  bulb  is  again  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
latter  is  burned  and  examined  precisely  as  before.  If  the 
liquor  is  loaded  with  organic  matter,  as  generally  happens 
with  the  liquids  submitted  to  examination  in  actual  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  gas  may  be  filled  with  froth,  and  the  evolution 
of  it  very  slow.     But  in  the  course  of  a  night,  the  gas  is 
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generally  obtained  iu  sufEcient  quantity,  and  in  a  proper 
state,  to  permit  of  examination.  It  is  mucli  better,  however, 
first  to  remove  the  organic  matter  by  one  of  the  methods 
above  given ;  the  gas  is  then  evolved  freely  and  without 
frotliing,  and  a  plain  bottle  with  a  cork  and  glass  jet  will  be 
Buf&cient  for  this  reduction  experiment.  Then  also,  instead 
of  burning  the  gas  at  the  jet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by  - 
a  horizontal  tube,  such  as  that  iu  figure  10.,  a  portion  of 
which  is  heated  to  redness  by 
^'E-  ^^-  a    spirit    lamp.     The   arsenic 

—  ■  ]  condenses  witliin  the  tube,  be- 

yond the  flame  and  nearer  the 
aperture,  and  forms  a  metallic 
enist,  which  may  be  converted 
by  sublimation  into  arsenious 
acid ;  the  sublimate  may  then 
be  dissolved  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lioiling  water,  and  the 
solution  tested  with  amraonio- 
nitrate  of  silver,  &c,,  as  before. 
When  the  liquid  examined  contains  antimony,  that  metal 
combines  with  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  comes  off  as  anti- 
moniurctted  hydrogen,  a  gas  which,  when  burned,  or  heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  givea  the  metal  and  a  white  sublimate,  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  arsenic  (L.  Thompson).  Antimony, 
however,  may  be  recognised  by  a  peculiarity  of  its  reduction 
in  tlic  ignited  tube.  This  metal  is  deposited  in  the  tube,  on 
both  sides  of  the  heated  portion  of  it,  and  closer  to  the  flame 
than  arsenic,  owing  to  the  inferior  volatility  of  antimony.  The 
white  sublimate  also,  if  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  drop 
of  ammonia,  will  not  give  the  proper  indications  with  the 
fluid  tests  of  arsenic,  if  the  metal  be  antimony.  Another  dis- 
tinction is,  that  the  arsenical  deposit  is  soluble  in  hypochlorite 
of  soda,  whereas  the  antimouial  deposit  ia  not. 
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Antidotes  to  arsemous  acid. — When  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  paste^  a  reaction  occurs  by  which  the  ar- 
senious add  disappears  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  mass  ceases 
to  be  poisonous.  The  arsenious  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  becomes  arsenic  acid,  while  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  a  protarseniate  of 
iron  being  the  result,  which  is  insoluble  and  inert : 

2Fe203  +  AsOj  =  4FeO .  AsOg. 

The  constitution  of  this  arseniate  of  iron  is  probably 
2FeO.HO.As05  +  2FeO.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  used 
as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  should  be  in  a  gelatinous 
state,  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  without  drying.  It 
may  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  by  adding  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  excess  to  any  tincture  or  red  solution  of  iron.  Cal- 
cined magnesia  may  likewise  be  used  as  an  antidote  to 
arsenic.  Care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  latter  not  to 
employ  too  great  a  heat,  which  would  render  it  very  dense, 
and  cause  it  to  combine  but  slowly  with  the  arsenious  acid. 


ESTIMATION    OF  ARSENIC,   AND   METHODS   OF    SEPARATING   IT 

FROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

When  arsenic  is  contained  in  a  solution  entirely  in  the 
form  of  arsenic  acid,  the  best  mode  of  estimating  it  is  to  pre- 
cipitate it  in  the  form  of  ammonio-magncsian  arseniate^ 
2MgO .  NH^O .  AsOs  +  12H0.  The  solution  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to 
which  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  been  added^ 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  am- 
monia.    The  liquid  is  then  left  to  stand  for  about  twelve 
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hours ;  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter ;  washed  \ 
with  water  containing  ammonia;  and  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  has  then  the  com- 
position expressed  by  the  above  formula.  It  may  also  be  i 
dried,  and  more  expeditiously,  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature 
of  exactly  212°  F.,  whereby  it  loses  11  eq.  of  water^  and  i 
reduced  to  2MgO.NH40.A305+  HO.  Exposure  to  a  liighel 
temperature  occasions  loss  of  arsenic. 

If  the  liquid  contains  arscnious  acid,  that  compound  may  ^ 
he  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  chlorate  of  potash  by  small 
quantities.     The  vessel  must  be  left  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  till  the  odour  of  free  chlorine  has  entirely  disappear 
Aqua  regia  may  also  be  used  to  effect  the  oxidation,  hut  ii 
less  convenient.     In  cither  case,  the  liquid  must  be  consider- 
ably diluted  with  water,  otherwise  part  of  the  arsenic  will  be 
converted  into  chloride,  and  volatilised.     It  is  beat,  perhaps, 
to   perform   the   oxidation   in  a   capacious   retoi-t  having  i 
receiver  adapted  to  it. 

Arsenious  acid  may  also  be  estimated  by  its  action  on 
terchloride  of  gold.  Tlic  arsenious  acid  is  thereby  converted 
into  arsenic  acid,  and  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
etate.  The  quantity  of  gold  thus  reduced  gives  the  quanti^ 
of  arscnious  acid  present : 


2AuCi3  +  6HO  +  3Aa03  =  2Au  +  6nCl-|-3AsO. 


^eared^^l 
itii^l 

) 

1 

1 
lutri^H 


Tlie  gold  solution  used  for  the  purpose  is  the  sodio-chloridQj 
or  ammonio- chloride  of  gold.     It  mnst  be  free  from  i 
acid ;   but  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  large  ' 
excess,  does  not  interfere  with  the  action.     The  liqmd,  after 
the  addition  of  the  arsenic  solution,  must  be  left  to  itself 
for  a  considerable  time  to  enable  the  gold  to  settle  dow; 
completely. 

When  arsenic  and  arsenious  acids  exist  together  in  aolutiq 
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the  former  may  be  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian 
arseniate  (a  considerable  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  being 
added  to  prevent  the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  the  ar- 
senious  acid);  the  arsenious  acid  converted  into  arsenic  acid 
by  oxidation  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  then  precipitated  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  the  arsenious 
acid  may  be  estimated  by  chloride  of  gold^  as  last  described. 

The  separation  of  arsenic  in  solution  firom  the  alkalies, 
earths^  and  those  metals  which  are  not  precipitated  firom  their 
acid  solutions  by  hydrosulphuric  acid^  is  effected  by  passing  a 
stream  of  that  gas  through  the  acid  liquid  for  a  considerable 
time^  then  leaving  it  to  standi  and  heating  it  gently  to 
ensure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic. 
If  the  arsenic  is  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid^  that  compound 
must  be  previously  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid.  The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
heat.  If  quite  pure,  it  may  be  weighed  with  the  filter,  and 
the  quantity  of  arsenic  thereby  directly  determined.  But  as 
it  almost  always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  it  is  better  to 
take  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  from  the  filter,  oxidise  it  in  a 
capacious  flask  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  continuing  the  operation  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
remainder  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  a  compact 
yellow  globule ;  then  decant  the  liquid,  wash  the  globule  of 
sulphur,  and  weigh  it ;  and,  finally,  estimate  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  the  solution  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of 
barium,  adding  the  quantity  thus  foimd  to  the  weight  of  the 
globule.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  precipitated  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  being  thus  ascertained,  the  amount  of  arsenio 
is  easily  calculated. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  and  lead,  arsenic  may  be  separated 
by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  filtered  ammoniacal 
solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  aoetio 
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acid  to  tlirow  down  tlic  sidphide  of  arsenic,  aud  tlie  prccipU, 
tate  treated  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Tlie  separation  of  arsenic  from  lin  is  attended  witli  con- 
siderable difficulty.  One  of  the  best  methods  ia  to  convert 
the  two  metals  into  sulphides,  and  separate  them,  after  drying 
aud  weighing  the  whole,  by  ignition  in  a.  stream  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas.  The  mixed  sulphides  are  introduced 
into  a  weighed  glass  bulb,  having  a  tube  attached  to  it  on 
each  side.  One  of  these  tubes,  the  esit-tulje,  must  be  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  prevent  stoppage 
and  bent  downwards  so  as  to  dip  into  a  flaak  containing  ajoii- 
monia.  The  whole  is  then  weighed,  hydrosulphunc  acid 
gas  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and  the  bulb  heated  till 
the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  sublimed.  Part  of  the 
Bulphide  of  arsenic  passes  into  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  by 
which  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  rest  sublimes  in  the  wide  tube. 
When  the  operation  is  ended,  and  the  apparatus  has  cooled, 
the  wide  tube  is  cut  off  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bulb^ 
then  broken,  and  the  pieces  digeste<l  in  caustic  potash  to 
dissolve  out  the  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  solution  thus  ob> 
taincd  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  the  flask ;  tfav 
sulphide  of  arsenic  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidised 
without  previous  filtration  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chio* 
rate  of  potash ;  and  the  resulting  arsenic  acid  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphide  of  tiit' 
remaining  in  the  bulb  is  converted  into  Btanuic  oxide 
treating  it  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

When  arsenic  is  combined  with  other  metals  in  the  foiw] 
of  an  alloy,  the  whole  may  be  dissolved  or  oxidised  by  meaiH 
of  aqua  regia,  or,  better,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloratq^ 
of  potash,  and  the  arsenic  separated  by  one  of  the  preceding 
methods.  In  the  case  of  tin,  however,  it  is  best  to  fuse  the 
alloy  in  thin  laminae  with  five  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
aoda  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  whereby  a  mixture  of 
Bulpharseniate  and  aulphostaunate  of  soda  is  obtained,  which 
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disflolyes  completely  in  hot  water.     The  sulphides  of  tin  and 

anenic  may  then  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid^  and 
separated  as  above.'*^ 


SECTION    II. 

ANTIMONY. 

Eq.  120-24.  or  1503t;    Sb  (stibium). 

This  metal  was  well  known  to  the  alchemists^  and  is  one 
of  the  metals  the  preparations  of  which  were  first  introduced 
into  medicine.  Its  sulphide  is  not  an  uncommon  mineral^ 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  metal  and  its  compounds 
are  always  derived. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  mixing  together  4  parts  of  that  substance^  3  parts  of 
crude  tartar,  and  1^  parts  of  nitre,  and  projecting  the  mixture 
by  small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  The 
sulphide  is  also  sometimes  reduced  by  fusion  with  small  iron 
nails,  which  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  disengage  the 
antimony.  Or  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
by  strongly  igniting  in  a  crucible  a  quantity  of  the  potash- 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  placing  the  resulting  metallic  mass 
in  water  to  remove  any  potassium  it  may  have  acquired. 

Antimony  is  a  white  and  brilliant  metal,  generally  pos- 
sessing a  highly  lamellated  structure.     It  is  easily  obtained 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  methods  of  estimating  arsenic  and  separating 
it  from  other  metals,  vide  H.  Rose,  "  Handbuch  der  anal^tischen  Chemie,*' 
1851,  iu  381. 

t  The  number  129,  giTen  by  Berzelius  for  the  equiTalent  of  antimony,  and 
hitherto  generally  adopted,  appears  from  recent  experiments  by  Schneider 
(Fogg.  Ann.  xcriii.  293)  and  by  H.  Hose  (BerL  Akad.  Ber.  1860,  p.  229) 
to  be  much  too  high.  Schneider,  by  reducing  the  tersulphide  of  antimony 
with  hydrogen,  finda  the  equiralent  to  be  120*24  ;  and  Bose,  by  decomposing 
the  terchloride  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  chlorine  with 
nitrate  of  silrer,  finds  the  nmnber  120*69. 
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in  rhoraljohedral  crystab  of  the  same  form  as  arsenic  and 
telliu-ium.  Its  density  is  from  6702  to  6-86.  It  under- 
goes no  change  in  the  air.  The  point  of  fusion  of  antimony 
is  estimated  at  797°;  it  may  be  distilled  at  a  white  heat. 
This  metal  burns  in  air  at  a  red  heat,  and  produces  copious 
fumes  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Antimony  combines  in  three  proportions  with  oxygen,  form- 
ing oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid,  SbOg  and  SbOo, 
which  correspond  respectively  with  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids ; 
and  antimonious  acid,  Sb04,  which  is  probably  an  intermediate 
or  compound  oxide,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Teroxide  of  antimony,  Antimonic  oxide,  Aatimonioua  acid, 
SbOj,  144-24.  or  1803.— This  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving  the  sulphide,  finely  pounded  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  known  aa  prepared  sulphide  of  antimony,  in  four. 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  hydi-ochloric  acid.  Pure 
hydrosulpburic  acid  goes  off,  and  the  antimony  is  converted 
into  terchloridc  : 


SbS, 


-  3HC1  =  SbCL  +  3HS. 


L 


The  clear  solution  may  be  poured  off,  and  precipitated  at 
the  boiling  beat  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  added 
in  excess,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  docs  not  combine  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  escaping  as  gas.  Teroxide  of  antimony, 
so  i»rcpared,  is  anhydrous,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in  water: 
it  is  white,  but  assumes  a  yellow  tint  when  heated.  It  is 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature 
in  a  close  vessel,  where  it  cannot  pass  into  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation.  The  brilliant  crystalline  needles  which  condense 
about  antimony  in  a  state  of  combustion  likewise  consist  of 
this  oxide.  They  possess  the  unusual  prismatic  fonn  of  ar- 
senious acid  observed  by  Wiihler.  Oxide  of  antimony  also 
crystallises  aa  frequently  in  regular  oetohedrona,  the  other 
form  of  arsenious  acid.  It  occurs  in  the  prismatic  form  as  a 
rare  mineral,  whose  density  is  5227. 
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When  a  solution  of  potash  is  poured  upou  the  bulky  hydrate 
of  teroxide  of  antimony^  which  is  precipitated  from  the  chloride 
by  water^  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved,  but  the  greater 
part  loses  its  water,  and  is  reduced  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  fine 
greyish,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  a  neutral  combination  of 
teroxide  of  antimony  with  potash.  Teroxide  of  antimony  also 
combines  with  acids,  forming  the  salts  of  antimony,  or  an- 
timofdc  salts. 

The  solutions  of  these  salts  give  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
a  brick-red  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  antimony,  easily 
soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 
This  precipitate  dissolves  in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  the  terchloride,  which  when  thrown  into  water  yields 
a  precipitate  of  the  oxychloride.  This  reaction  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  distinguishes  antimony  from  all  other  metals.* 
Snc  or  iron  precipitates  antimony  fi*om  its  solutions  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  which,  when  fused  on  charcoal  before 
the  blow-pipe,  yields  a  brittle  button  of  the  metal.  According 
to  Dr.  Odlingt,  antimony  is  also  precipitated  by  copper,  in  the 
form  of  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  which  may  be  dissolved  off 
the  copper  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  yielding 
a  solution  which  will  give  the  characteristic  red  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  ready 
method  of  separating  antimony  fi*om  liquids  containing 
oi^nic  matter, — as  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  All  compounds 
of  antimony  fused  upon  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  soda  or 
cyanide  of  potassium,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a 
thick  white  fume  being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the 
charcoal  covered  to  some  distance  around  with  a  white  de- 
posit of  antimonic  oxide.  The  reduction  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  may  also  be  performed  in  a  porcelain  crucible^ 
without  charcoal.     A  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  added  ta 

*  For  the  reactions  of  antimonic  salts  with  alkalies,  see  ierckioride  ^ 
monjf  and  tartar-emetic, 

t  (hifB  Uospital  Reports,  [3.]  ii.  249.  ,.    . 
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the  solution  of  a  salt  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  forms  a  yellow  I 
precipitate  of  metallic  gold,  the  oside  of  antimouy  being  &t  j 
the  same  time  converted  into  antiraonic  acid,  which  com- 
pound is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder,  together  with  the  | 
gold,  unless  the  solution  contains  a  very  large  escess  of  hydwv  ] 
chloric  acid.  In  a  solution  of  oside  of  antimony  in  potaahj  < 
terchloride  of  gold  produces  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  not  I 
altered  by  heating.     This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate. 

Tersulpkide  of  antimony,  SbS,,  1682-4  or  2103.— The  com-  1 
moa  ore  of  antimony  is  a  teraulphide,  SbSg,  corresponding  witU  ] 
the  preceding  ojide  of  antimouy.     It  is  rarely  free  from  sul- 
phide of  arsenic,  which  thus  often  enters  into  the  antimonial 
preparations  derived  from  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  but  into 
tnrtar-cnietie  less  frequently  than   the   others.     The  same 
sulphide  is  formed  when  salts  of  the  oxide  of  antimouy,  such 
as  tar  tar- emetic,  are  precipitated  by  hydrosulpliuric  acid ;  hut 
it  is  then  of  an  orange-red  colour.     When  the  precipitated 
sulphide  is  dried,  it  loses  water  aud  becomes  anhydrouii,  stdll  ■ 
remaiuing  of  a  dull  orange  colour ;  but  wheu  heated  more  | 
Strongly,  it  sluiuks  at  a  particular  temperature,  and  assumes 
the  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre  of  the  native  sulphide. 
This  sulphide  is  also  obtained  of  a  dark  brown  colour  by 
boiling  the  prepared  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  aud  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  j  by 
fusing  2-i  parts  of  the  prepared  sulphide  witli  1  part  of  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  or  dissolving  it  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  afterwards  adding  an  acid.     The  last  pre- 
paration is  known  as  Kennes  mineral.     It  has  a  much  duller 
colour  than  the   precipitated  sulphide,   but  differs  from   It  i 
only  in  containing  small  quantities  of  oxide  aud  pentasulphide  I 
of  autimony,  together  with  an  alkaline  sulphide  wJiioh  c 
not  be  removed  by  washing  (Berzelius).     When  the  cooled  I 
niother-hquor  from  which  kemics  is  deposited  is  mixed  with  \ 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting,  like  the  | 
kermes,  of  SbS,  mixed  with  SbO,  and  SbSj,  but  of  a  redder  j 
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colour.      It    is  sometimes    called  the   golden  svlphuret  of 
antimony. 

When  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  oxidated  at  a  red  heat^ 
much  sulphur  is  burned  off^  and  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony 
remains.  This  matter  forms^  when  fiised^  the  glass  of  antu 
moi^,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  imdecomposed 
sulphide.  The  glass^  reduced  to  powder,  is  boiled  with  bitar- 
irate  of  potash  as  a  source  of  oxide  of  antimony,  in  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation  of  tartar-emetic.  The  oxide  of 
antimony  is  dissolved  out  irom  the  glass  by  acids,  and  a  sub- 
stance is  left  which  is  called  saffron  of  antimony.  This  last 
is  a  definite  compound  of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  antimony, 
SbO, .  2SbS3,  which  also  occurs  as  a  mineral — namely,  red 
antimony  ore. 

TercMoride  of  antimony,  SbClg,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
either  metallic  antimony  or  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  with 
corrosiye  sublimate.  When  heated  it  flows  like  an  oil,  and 
becomes  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  a  powerful 
cautery.  This  salt  deliquesces  in  air,  and  becomes  turbid, 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  a  subsalt.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  antimony  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid.  ^\nien  this  solution 
is  thrown  into  water,  it  gives  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which 
after  a  time  resolves  itself  into  groups  of  small  crystals,  having 
usually  a  favm  colour;  it  was  formerly  called  the  powder  of 
Algaroth,  These  small  crystals  are  an  oxychloride  of  anti- 
mony, which,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Johnston  and 
Malaguti,  contains  2SbCl3  .  OSbOg. 

A  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  to  which  water  is 
added,  and  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
redissolve  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  gives  with  potash 
a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  teroxide,  soluble  in  a  very 
large  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  forms  the  same  preci- 
pitate insoluble  in  excess.  Carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  pro« 
duces  also  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  teroxide,  whid 
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is  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potash-salt,  but  re- 
appears after  a  while.  These  reactions  are  greatly  modified 
by  the  presence  of  fixed  organic  acids,  especially  of  tartaric 
acid.  Ill  such  a  case,  water  forms  uo  precipitate,  ammonia 
but  a  slight  one  and  after  some  time  only,  and  the  precipi- 
tate formed  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali. 
(Sec  Tartar-emetic.) 

Terfluoride  of  antimony,  SbFg,  is  obtained,  by  treating  the 
teroxide  with  strong  hydrofluoric  aeid,  in  colourless  crystals 
which  dissolve  in  water  nithout  deeompositiou.  It  unites 
with  fluoride  of  potassium,  forming  the  compound  3KP .  SbF, 
and  similarly  with  fluoride  of  sodium  and  fluoride  of  ammo- 
nium. 

Sulphate  of  antimony,  SbOj .  SSO^,  is  obtained,  by  boiling 
metallic  antimony  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  a 
white  saline  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Oxalate  of  potash  and  antimony,  KO  .  CjOg  +  SbOg  .  SCjOj. 
— This  is  a  double  crystallisable  salt  of  antimony,  which, 
like  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  without  decomposition.  It  ia  prepared  by  satur- 
ating binoxalate  of  potash  with  oxide  of  antimony.  It  ia 
soluble  at  48°  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  (Laasaigne). 
According  to  Buasy,  when  binoxalate  of  potash  is  digested 
upon  oxide  of  antimony  in  excess,  two  salts  are  formed,  one 
in  oblique  prisms,  and  another  less  soluble,  in  intricate  small 
crystals ;  but  neither  is  very  stable.  The  former  is  decom- 
posed by  a  large  quantity  of  water :  its  analysis  gave 
3(K0 .  CjOj)  +  SbOj .  SCjOj  +  6HO.* 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  KO .  SbOg  +  Can40,o.2HO. 
—  This  salt,  the  tartar-emetic  or  potasli  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony of  pharmacy,  is  prepared  by  neutralising  bitartrate 
of  potash  with  oxide  of  antimony;  the  oxide  obtained  by  de- 
composing  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  antimony  with  water 
answers  best  for  the  purpose.  A  quantity  of  oxide  of  anti- 
•  J.Fhsrm.  1838,  p.  509. 
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mony  may  be  boiled  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  bitartrate  of  potash  added  in  small  quantities  till 
the  oxide  is  entirely  dissolved.  The  filtered  solution  yields 
the  salt,  on  cooling,  in  large  transparent  crystals,  the  form  of 
which  is  an  octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base ;  they  become 
white  in  the  air,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation.  They 
are  soluble  in  14  times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  1*88 
parts  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  The  mother-liquor 
of  these  crystals  becomes  a  syrupy  liquid,  and  dries  up  into 
a  gummy  mass  without  crystallising,  when  oxide  of  antimony 
has  been  dissolved  in  excess  by  the  acid  tartrate  in  prepar- 
ing the  salt.  Potash  added  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  throws 
down  the  teroxide  of  antimony,  but  the  precipitate  is  easily 
soluble  in  excess  of  potash.  Ammonia  forms  no  precipitate 
at  first,  and  but  a  slight  one  after  standing.  Alkaline  cat" 
banates  form  a  precipitate  of  the  teroxide  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent.  With  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  is 
the  same  as  with  other  salts  of  antimony.  (See  p.  224.)  Salts 
of  the  earths  and  basic  metallic  oxides,  such  as  baryta  and 
oxide  of  silver f  throw  down  from  its  solution  a  compoimd  of 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  with  tartrate  of  baryta,  tartrate  of 
silver,  &c.  (Wallquist.)  Strong  acids  decompose  the  salt, 
and  produce  a  precipitate  which  is  a  mixture  of  bitartrate  of 
potash  with  oxide  of  antimony,  or  with  a  subsalt  of  that 
oxide. 

This  salt  was  formerly  described  as  a  double  tartrate  of 
potash  and  antimony,  or,  abstracting  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, which  is  differently  stated  at  2  and  3  equivalents,  as 
KO .  (C4H2O5)  +  SbOj .  (C4H2O5) .  When  the  atomic  weight 
of  tartaric  acid  is  doubled,  and  it  is  represented  as  a  bibasic 
acid,  the  formula  for  dry  tartar-emetic  becomes  KO .  SbO^ 
(CgH^Oio).  In  comparing  the  last  formula  with  that  of  bi- 
tartrate of  potash,  represented  also  as  a  UbMie  talt^  KO. 
HO .  (CgH^Oio),  it  is  observed  that  1  eq.  of  ond 
mony  takes  the  place  of  I  eq.  of  water  as 
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former  contains  3  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  only  one.  Tar- 
trate of  potash  and  antimony  is,  in  this  respect,  an  anomalous 
salt.  Another  equally  remarkable  fact  respecting  this  salt 
has  been  obseiTcd  by  M,  Dumas,  namely,  that  2  eq.  of  water 
arc  separated  from  the  anhydrous  salt  at  ■i'ii8°,  leaving  a 
substance  of  which  the  elements  arc  0^11^0, ^  SbK.  The 
first  part  of  this  formula  CgHjOi^,  M.  Dumas  looks  upon  as 
a  quadribasic  salt-radical,  existing  in  the  tartrates,  which  in 
hydrated  tartaric  acid  is  united  with  IH,  in  bitartrate  of 
potash  with  3H  +  K,  and  in  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash 
with  Sb  +  K.  Here  Sb  is  found  equivalent  to  and  capable 
of  replacing  3H.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  might, 
therefore,  be  represented  by  KSb(Can,jO|2)  +  2II0  +  water 
of  crystallisation.  If  SbO^  be  regarded  as  a  radical  capable 
of  replacing  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  (similar  to  uranyl,  U^O^, 
the  hypothetical  radical  of  the  uranie  salts),  the  formula 
of  tartar-emetic  dried  at  212°  may  be  written  as  C„H^K 
{Sb02)0,2,  and  that  of  the  salt  dried  between  392°  and 
428°  as  C8HaK(SbOj)0,o. 

AnttTnonic  acid,  SbOyieO'Sl  or  2003.— This  compound  is 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  state:  1,  By  treating  antimony 
with  nitric  acid,  or  with  aqua-regia  containing  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  2.  By  decomposing  pentaehloride  of  antimony 
with  water.  3.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  antimoniatc  of 
potash  with  an  acid. 

The  hydrated  acid  obtained  by  either  of  these  method)) 
gives  off  its  water  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  yields  anhydrout 
antitnonic  add  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  ix»wdcr,  which  is 
tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates, 
and,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  antimoniate  of  antimouic  oxide,  SbOj .  SbOj. 

The  hydrates  obtained  by  the  three  methods  above  de- 
scribed are  by  no  means  identical,  The  acid  in  the  first  is 
monobasic,  whereas  in  the  other  two  it  is  bibasic.  The  bi- 
baaic  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  metantimanic  acid, 
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while  the  monobasic  acid  is  called  simply  aniimonic  acid 
(Premy). 

Aniimonic  acid  forms  neutral  or  normal  salts^  contaimng 
MO.  Sb05^  and  acid  salts  whose  formula  is  MO .  (SbOg),.  Met- 
antimonic  acid  forms  neutral  salts  containing  (MO)^ .  SbOs, 
and  add  salts  containing  (MO),.(Sb05)29  or  MO.SbO^ 
so  that  the  acid  metantimoniates  are  isomeric  or  (xdymeric 
with  the  neutral  antimoniates.  An  acid  metantimoniate 
easily  changes  into  a  neutral  antimoniate.  The  metanti- 
moniates of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  crystalline ;  the 
antimoniates  of  the  same  bases  are  gelatinous  and  uncrystal- 
lisable.  The  soluble  acid  metantimoniates  form  a  crystalline 
precipitate  with  salts  of  soda ;  the  soluble  antimoniates  do 
not  form  any  such  precipitate  (Fremy). 

Antimoniates  of  potash. — The  neutral  salt,  KO.SbO5.5HO, 
is  obtained  by  fusing  1  part  of  antimony  with  4  parts  of  nitre, 
digesting  the  fused  mass  in  tepid  water  to  remove  nitrate  and 
nitrite  of  potash,  and  boiling  the  residue  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  water.  The  white  insoluble  mass  of  anhydrous  anti- 
moniate is  thereby  transformed  into  a  hydrate  containing 
5  eq.  water,  which  is  soluble.  The  solution  when  evaporated 
leaves  this  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  gummy  uncrystallisablc 
mass,  which  gives  off  2  eq.  of  water  at  320^,  and  the  whole  at 
a  higher  temperature. 

Acid  antimaniiUe  of  potash,  KO .  (SbOg)^  is  obtained  by 
piMwiTig  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
antimoniate.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt  when  heated 
with  excess  of  potash.  This  salt  is  the  aniimonium  diapho^ 
reticum  lavatum  of  the  pharmacopoeias  (Fremy). 

Neutral  metantimoniate  of  potash,  2KO.ShO^  is  prepared 
by  fusing  antimonic  acid  or  neutral  antimoniate  of  potash 
with  a  large  excess  of  potash.  The  fused  mass  dissolves  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in 
yields  crystals  of  the  neutral  metantimoniate.    This 
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dissolves  freely  and  without  decomposition  in  warm  water 
containing  excess  of  potash  j  but  cold  water  or  alcohol  de- 
composes it  into  potash  and  the  arid  metantimoniatc.  Hence 
the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  gives  a  precipitatCj  after  a 
while,  with  salts  of  soda  (Frcmy). 

Acid  metantimomate  of  potash,  KO.SbOj  +  THO,  some- 
times called  ffranular  anttmoniate  of  potaah.  —  This  salt  is 
used  as  a  test  for  soda.  To  obtain  it,  the  neutral  autimoniate 
is  first  prepared  and  dissolved  in  the  manner  almve  described ; 
the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  acid  antimoniate  that 
may  remain  undissolved;  then  evaijorated  to  a  syrup  in  a 
silver  vessel ;  and  hydrate  of  potash  added  in  lumps  to  convert 
the  antimoniate  into  mctantimoniate.  The  evaporation  is 
continued  till  the  liquid  begins  to  crystallise,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  taking  out  a  drop  now  and  then  upon  a  glass  rod, 
and  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool.  A  crystalline  mass  is  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  neutral  and  acid  metantimoniatc  of 
potash ;  the  alkaline  liquor  is  then  decanted,  and  the  salt  dried 
upon  filtering  paper  or  unglazed  porcelain  (Frcmy).  This 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  terehloride  of  antimony 
with  an  excess  of  potash  sufficient  to  rcdissolve  the  precipitate 
first  formed,  and  adding  permanganate  of  potash  till  the 
solution  acquires  a  faint  rose  colour.  The  liquid,  filtered 
and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  granular  mctantimoniate 
(Beyiioso).  This  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  hut 
dissolves  readily  in  water  between  113°  and  122°.  When 
boiled  with  water  for  a  few  miuutcs,  or  kept  in  contact  with 
water  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  neutral  anti- 
moniate. It  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  the  solid  state, 
and  dissolved  just  before  it  is  required  for  use.  A  small 
.quantity  of  it  is  then  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  water  to  remove  excess  of  potash,  and  convert  any 
neutral  mctantimoniate  into  the  acid  salt ;  the  liquid  de- 
canted ;  the  remaining  salt  rapidly  washed  three  or  four- 
times  witli  cold  water ;  then  left  in  contact  with  water  for  a 
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few  minutes^  and  the  liquid  filtered.  On  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained^  a  small  quantity  of  any  soda-salt^  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  is  formed^  consisting  of  acid  metantimo- 
niate  of  soda,  NaO .  SbOj  +  7H0.  This  reaction  is  apparent 
in  a  solution  containing  only  1  part  of  soda  in  300.  In  strong 
solutions  of  soda^  the  precipitate  appears  immediately,  but  in 
dilute  solutions  only  after  a  while,  the  crystals  being  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  An  excess  of  potash  in  the 
reagent  also  retards  the  precipitation  (Fremy*). 

Aniimoniates  of  ammonia. — ^When  the  metantimonic  acid, 
obtained  by  decomposing  pentachloride  of  antimony  with 
water,  is  treated  with  ammonia,  part  of  it  dissolves,  and  a 
solution  is  formed  containing  neutral  metantimoniate  of  am^ 
monia.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  the  solution,  throw 
down  a  precipitate  consisting  of  acid  metantimoniate  of  am^ 
mania,  NH^O .  SbOg  +  6H0.  This  salt  is  slightly  soluble,  and 
its  solution  precipitates  soda-salts.  It  changes  spontaneously 
in  a  few  days,  even  when  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  into  neutral  an- 
timoniate  of  ammonia,  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  water. 
The  same  change  is  instantly  produced  in  it  by  heat  (Fremy). 

Antimoniate  of  lead,  PbO .  SbOj,  may  be  obtained  as  a 
yellow  powder  by  fusing  antimonic  acid  with  oxide  of  lead,  or 
as  a  white  hydrate  by  precipitation  :  the  hydrate  gives  off  its 
water  when  heated,  and  turns  yellow.  This  salt  is  used  as  a 
pigment  under  the  denomination  of  Naples  yellow. 

Antimoniate  of  antimony,  SbOj .  SbO^ .  or  Sb04,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  upon  antimonic  acid,  by  roasting  the 

♦  Traite  de  Chimie  Gcnerale,  par  Pelouze  et  Fremy,  2me.  ed.  t.  3.  pp.  151. 
157.  According  to  Hefftcr  (Pogg.  Ann.  lixxvi.  418.),  the  granular  antimoniate 
of  potaah  is  KG  .HO  +  12(KO.Sb05  +  7HO)  ;  the  precipitated  soda-salt  is 
similarlj  constituted ;  and  by  treating  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  boiling 
water  with  salts  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxide?,  precipitates  are  obtained, 
also  of  similar  composition,  or  differing  only  in  the  water  which  they 
contain.  Heffler's  formulae  were  calculated  according  to  the  old  equiralent  of 
antimony,  129;  but  Schneider  has  shown  that,  on  re-calculating  the  analyses 
with  the  lower  cquiTalcnt  120*24,  the  numbers  of  the  equiTalcnts  of  base  iii4 
acid  come  out  equaL 


tcroside  or  tersulphide,  or  by  treating  powdered  antimony  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  white,  infusible,  and  unalterable  i 
by  heat ;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a' distinct  acid,  SbO^,  and  called  anlimonious  acid;  but  it 
does  not  form  salts ;  and,  when  boiled  with  bitartrate  of 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cream  of  tartar,  which  dissolves, 
and  a  residue  of  antimonie  acid. 

Pentasulphide  of  antimony,  Suiphantimonic  acid,  SbO;, 
obtained  by  passing  hydTOSulphnric  acid  gas  into  an   acid  | 
solution  of  pentachloride  of  antimony,  or  into  the  solution 
of  an  alkaline  antimoniate.     It  has  an  orange-colour  much  i 
less  red  than  the  tersulphide ;  it  is  the  golden  sulphuret  of  I 
antimony  of  several  pharmacopeias.     It  combines  with  basia  \ 
metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  sulphanHmoniatea,  The  sodium- 
sail,  3NaS .  SbSj,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  lA 
obtained  by  mixing  18  parts  of  finely  pounded  tersulphide  of  ] 
antimony,  12  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  13  parts  of  Hme^  I 
and  3J  parts  of  sulphur ;  triturating  the  mixture  for  about  half  I 
an  hour  ;  leaving  it  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  flask  filled  with  ] 
water,  and  shaking  it  from  time  to  time;  then  filteriug  aud  I 
evaporating,  first  over  the  open  fire,  afterwards  in  vacuo.   The  I 
salt  is  thus  obtained  in  large  regular  tetrahedrons  of  a  pale  yel-  ^ 
low  colour.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  which  throw  down  hydratcd  pentasulphide  of  antimony. 

Pentachloride  of  antimony,  SbClj,  is  obtained  by  heating 
uietallic  antimony  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  and  distilling  J 
the  product  in  a  dry  retort,  rejecting  the  first  portions  of  tbo  J 
distillate,  which  contab  excess  of  chlorine.     It  is  a  yellowish, 
very  volatile  liquid,  which  emits  snjfocating  vapours.     Water 
first  converts  it  into  a  crj'stalline  hydrate,  and  then  decomposes 
it,   forming   antimonic    acid  :    SbCl5  +  5HO=SbOs  +  5HCI. 
It  absorbs  ammonia  and  pbosphiu'etted  hydrogen,  forming 
red-brown  solid  compounds.    It  absorbs  olefiant  gas  as  readily 
as  chlorine,  and  forms  Dutch  liquid.     It  likewise  absorbs  ' 
hydrosulpburic  acid  gas  at  oi-dinary  temperatures,  forming  a  I 
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white  crystalline  mass^  consisting  otcUorosulphide  of  antimony, 
SbCljS^,  exactly  analogous  to  chlorosnlphide  of  phosphoros 
PCI3S2.  Pentasulphide  of  antimony^  treated  with  dry  chlorine 
aided  by  heat,  forms  a  white  pulverulent  compound,  containing 
SbClQS3,  or  SbCl^.SSCl;  this  compound  is  decomposed  at 
572°  (300°  C.)  into  chlorine,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony.  Pentachloride  of  antimony  combines 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  a  white,  crystalline,  volatile 
compound,  composed  of  SbClj.SHCy.  It  also  combines  with 
chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen.  — This  compound  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  in  hydrochloric  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  either  of  these 
dilute  acids  containing  oxide  or  chloride  of  antimony,  tartar- 
emetic,  &c.  The  gas,  however,  always  contains  more  or  less 
finee  hydrogen.  Its  comparative  purity  may  be  tested  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  absorbs  the 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  the  free  hydrogen.  An 
alloy  of  2  parts  zinc  and  1  part  antimony  yields  the  purest 
gas;  an  alloy  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  antimony 
gives  more  free  hydrogen ;  and  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  the 
two  metals  yields  scarcely  anything  but  free  hydrogen.  As 
the  compound  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity, 
its  composition  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained,  but  it  is 
probably  SbHg. 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  and  when 
free  from  arsenic,  quite  inodorous.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  alkaline  liquids ;  with  solutions  of  silver  or  mercury 
it  forms  precipitates  containing  silver  or  mercury,  together 
with  antimony.  When  burned  from  a  jet,  it  deposits,  on  a 
plate  of  porcelain,  metallic  spots,  greatly  resembling  those  of 
arsenic,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  possessing  less  lustre 
and  in  not  being  soluble  in  hypochlorite  of  soda.  They  may 
also  be  dissolved  in  aqua-rcgia  or  in  permanganate  of  potash 
(p.  224*),  and  the  solution  will  give  the  characteristic  orange 
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precipitate  with  hydroaulplmric  acid,    A  metallic  deposit  raayJ 
abo  be  obtained  by  lieating  a  glass  tube  tliroiigh  whicli  the  ] 
gas  is  passed ;  and  this  deposit,  wheu  sublimed,  will  not  exhibit 
the  charaetcra  of  arsenic  (p.  216). 

Alloys  of  antimony  with  potassium  or  sodium  may  be  ob- 
tained by  igniting  metallic  antimony,  or  its  oxide  or  sulphide, 
with  an  organic  salt  of  potash  or  soda.  Thus,  when  5  parts 
of  crude  tartar  and  4  pai-ts  of  antimony  are  slowly  heated 
in  a  covered  crucible  till  the  misture  becomes  charred,  thea 
heated  to  whiteness  for  an  hour,  and  left  to  cool,  a  crystalline 
Tegulua  is  obtained  containing  12  per  cent,  of  potassium.  This 
alloy  decomposes  water  rapidly,  and  oxidises  slowly  in  the  atr 
when  in  the  compact  state,  but  becomes  heated  and  takes  Era  1 
when  rubbed  to  powder.  I 

A  mixture  of  7  parts  of  antimony  and  3  parts  of  iron,  heated .  I 
to  whiteness  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  forms  a  whit^  I 
very  hard,  slightly  magnetic  alloy,  which  gives  sparks  when  J 
tiled.  It  is  always  formed  when  sulphide  of  antimony  is.l 
reduced  by  iron  in  excess.  I 

With  zinc,  antimony  forms  alloys  of  definite  cryst^line  1 
character.  A  fused  misture  of  the  two  metals,  containing  1 
from  -t3  to  "0  per  cent,  of  zinc,  deposits  by  partial  cooling,  J 
silver-white  rhombic  prisms,  containing  from  43  to  61  per  1 
cent,  of  zinc.  The  alloy  containing  exactly  43  per  cent,  of  \ 
zinc,  appears  to  be  a  definite  compound,  stibioln:incyl,  SbZn,.  I 
Mixtures  eontaiuing  from  33  to  20  per  cent,  of  zinc  depodt  1 
rhombic  crystals  containing  from  35  to  21  per  cent,  of  zinov  I 
The  alloy  containing  exactly  33  per  cent,  is  sltbiobisincyl,  I 
SbZn^.  These  alloys,  especially  SbZuj,  decompose  water  with  I 
evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  boiUng  heat,  and  very  rapidl;  I 
under  the  influence  of  acids  (J.  P.  Cooke  *).  I 

Type-metal,  is  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  lead,  usually  con-  I 

taining  76  per  cent,  of  lead,  which  corresponds  nearly  witli  I 

the  fonuula  V\?,h.  I 

*  gJl.  Am.  J.  [3.]  iviii.  22Q;  ii.  222.  I 
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ESTIMATION     OP    ANTIMONY^    AND    METHODS     OP     SEPARATING 

IT    PROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Antimony  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  form  of  antimonious 
or  antimonic  acid,  because  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the  purity 
of  those  bodies.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  precipi- 
tate it  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  collect  the  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony on  a  weighed  filter,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  total 
quantity  of  the  precipitate,  estimate  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  it  in  the  manner  already  described  with  reference  to  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  (p.  219).  Or  the  sulphide  of  antimony  may 
be  decomposed  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas^ 
whereupon  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphur-vapour  escape, 
and  metallic  antimony  remains  behind.  For  this  purpose,  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  placed  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible  having  a  hole  in  its  cover,  through  which  a  tube 
passes  to  convey  the  hydrogen.  The  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  and  the  process  continued  till  the  weight  of  the  cru- 
cible no  longer  varies.  The  reduction  may  also  be  performed 
in  a  bulb-tube. 

When  antimonious  and  antimonic  acids  occur  together  in 
solution,  the  total  quantity  of  antimony  may  be  ascertained 
by  treating  one  portion  of  the  liquid  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  the  quantity  existing  as  antimonious  acid  may 
be  determined  in  another  portion  by  means  of  terchloride  of 
gold,  2  eq.  of  precipitated  gold  corresponding  to  3  eq.  of  anti- 
monious acid : 

2AUCI3  +  6H0  +  3Sb03  =  2Au  +  6HC1  +  3Sb05. 

The  separation  of  antimony  from  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
and  from  those  metals  which  are  not  precipitated  from  their 
acid  solutions  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  is  effected  by  means  of 
that  reagent. 

To  separate  antimony  from  cadmium^  copper,  and  lead,  the 
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solntion^  after  being  neutralised  with  ammonia,  is  mixed  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  excess  of  sulphur.  The 
sulphide  of  antimony  then  dissolves^  the  other  sulphides 
remaining  undissolved ;  and  on  mixing  the  filtrate  with  acetic 
acid  (hydrochloric  acid  might  redissolve  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate^ especially  as  the  liquid  becomes  heated)^  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  is  reprecipitatcd,  and  may  be  treated  as  above. 

When  antimony  is  combined  with  any  of  the  preceding 
metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy^  it  may  be  separated  by 
treating  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid^  whereby  the  other  metals 
are  dissolved^  and  the  antimony  converted  into  insoluble 
antimonic  acid.  This  method  is,  however,  not  rigidly  exact; 
for  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  antimony. 

Separation  of  antimony  frorn  arsenic  and  tin, — The  separa- 
tion of  these  metals  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 
The  best  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  convert  them  into  arsen- 
iate,  stannate,  and  antimoniatc  of  soda,  and  treat  the  mixture 
with  dilute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  arseniate  and  stannate 
of  soda,  and  leaves  the  antimoniatc  undissolved. 

If  the  three  metals  exist  together  in  solution,  they  must  be 
precipitated  as  sulphides  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
precipitate  treated  by  one  of  the  following  methods :  — 

(1.)  The  precipitated  sulphides  are  fused  in  a  sUver  cru- 
cible with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  nitre :  or,  better, 
they  are  oxidised  by  heating  them  with  strong  nitric  add; 
the  solution,  together  with  the  insoluble  stannic  and  anti- 
monic acids,  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk ;  then  transferred  to  a  silver  cruciblCi 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
red  hot  fusion.  Tlie  fused  mass,  consisting  of  arseniate, 
stannate,  and  antimoniatc  of  soda,  is  disintegrated  by  diges- 
tion in  warm  water;  the  contents  of  the  crucible  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker-glass ;  and  the  crucible  well  rinsed  out 
with  a  measured  quantity  of  water.  The  greater  part  of  the 
arseniate  and  stannate  of  soda  then  dissolves,  while  the  anti- 
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moniate  remains  undissolved.  But  to  effect  complete  separa- 
tion^ a  quantity  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*833  is  added^  equal 
in  bulk  to  one-third  of  the  water  used;  the  mixture  left 
to  stand  for  24  hours  and  frequently  stirred ;  and  the  anti* 
moniate  of  soda,  which  has  then  completely  settled  down, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  first,  with  a  mixture  of 
1  volume  of  the  same  alcohol  to  3  vols,  of  water,  then  with 
1  vol.  alcohol  to  2  vols,  water ;  next,  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  water  and  alcohol;  and,  lastly,  with  3  vols, 
alcohol  to  1  vol.  water  (H.  Rose).* 

(2.)  The  precipitated  sulphides  of  the  three  metals  are 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  caustic  sodst, 
and  the  liquid  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda. 
The  sulphides  are  thereby  oxidised  and  converted  into  arsenic, 
stannic,  and  antimonic  acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda, 
and  may  be  separated  by  treatment  with  dilute  alcohol,  and 
washing,  as  in  Rose's  process.  This  method  is  due  to  Dr. 
Williamson;  it  is  easier  of  execution  than  the  former,  as 
the  fused  mixture  of  the  soda-salts  is  very  hard,  and  difficult 
to  disintegrate  by  water. 

The  antimoniate  of  soda,  separated  by  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses, is  digested  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric 
acids,  which  dissolves  it  completely ;  the  antimony  then  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;*  and  its  quantity  estimated 
in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  235). 

The  filtrate  containing  the  arseniate  and  stannate  of  soda 
is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down 
a  bulky  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  stannic  oxide ;  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid  till  the  white  preci- 
pitate is  completely  converted  into  a  brown  mixture  of  the 
sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic ;  the  whole  left  to  stand  till  the 
odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible;  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter;   and  the  filtrate 

•  Handb.  d.  anal.  Chem.  1851.  u.  429. 
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heated  for  some  time  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol ; 
then  mixed  with   sulphurous  acid,   and  again  treated  with  ' 
hydrosulphiiric  acid,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
arsenic  is  generally  precipitated.     This  quantity  of  sulphide  I 
of  arsenic  being  quite  free  from  tin,  need  not  be  added  to  the   I 
mked  sulphides  on  the  filter. 

These  mixed  sulphides  are  dried  at  212°,  their  total  weight 
determined,    and  a  known  quantity  heated  in  a  stream  of  ] 
hydrosulphurie  acid  gaa  in  the  mamier  described  at  page  220. 
The  residual  sulphide  of  tin  is  then  converted  into  stannic  | 
oxide,  and  the  sublimed  sulphide  of  arsenic,  together  with  \ 
the  small  qiiantity  separately  precipitated,  is  converted  into 
arsenic  acid  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  the  arsenic  precipitated  as  ammonio-magiicsian 
arseniatc  (H.  Rose). 

If  the  three  metals  arc  in  the  state  of  solid  oxidea,  the  J 
mixture  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  ] 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  metals  precipitated  as  stdphides 
before.     If  the  metals  are  mLxed  in  the  form  of  an  alloy,  they 
may  be  dissolved  in  aqua-rcgia,  the  solution  mixed  with  tar-  | 
taric  aeid,  then  diluted,  and  precipitated  in  the  same  manner.  I 

The  method  just  described  may,  of  course,  he  applied  tO  I 
the  separation  of  antimony  from  tin  or  from  arsenic  alone.  I 
In  these  cases,  however,  simpler  methods  may  often  be  ad^  | 
vantageoualy  adopted. 

Separation  of  antimony  from  tin — When  these  two  metala  I 
exist  together  in  solution,  and  the  sum  of  their  weights  ia  I 
known,  the  separation  may  be  effected,  and  the  weights  of  I 
the  two  determined,  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a  piece  of  I 
pure  tin,  which  precipitates  the  antimony  in  the  form  of  t 
black  powder.  To  render  the  precipitation  complete,  a  gentle  I 
heat  must  be  applied,  and  the  solution  must  contain  excess  of  I 
aeid.  The  antimony  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  I 
a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed.  If  the  sum  of  the  weights  is  not  I 
previously  known,  the  metals  must  be  precipitated  together  1 
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by  zinc  from  a  known  quantity  of  the  solution^  and  the  anti- 
mony precipitated  by  tin  from  another  portion.  When  the 
two  metals  exist  together  in  an  alloy,  a  portion  of  the  alloy 
mnst  be  weighed,  then  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  treated 
as  above. 

Another  method  of  separation  is  to  precipitate  the  two 
metals  with  zinc,  and  treat  the  precipitate  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  without  previously  decanting  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  The  tin  then  dissolves,  while  the  antimony 
remains  undissolved,  the  presence  of  the  chloride  of  zinc 
diminishing  its  tendency  to  dissolve  in  the  acid.  The  tin 
may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphide  converted  into  stannic  oxide,  by  treating  it  with 
strong  nitric  acid  (Levol).* 

Separation  of  antimony  from  arsenic. — ^\\"hen  these  two 
metals  are  associated  in  the  metallic  state,  they  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  heating  the  alloy  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  arsenic  then  volatilising,  and  the  antimony  remain- 
ing. Antimony  is,  however,  the  only  metal  from  which  ar- 
senic can  be  completely  separated  in  this  manner ;  hence,  if 
the  alloy  contains  any  other  metal,  some  of  the  arsenic  will 
be  retained,  and  the  method  is  no  longer  applicable. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  alloy  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  chlorate  of  potash  is 
gradually  added ;  the  solution  diluted  with  water  after  addi- 
tion of  tartaric  acid ;  then  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  excess  of  ammonia;  and  the 
arsenic  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  arseniate  by  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  antimony  may  then  be 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3.]  xiii.  125. 
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BISMUTH. 

Eq.ZlZ.or  2662-5;  Bi. 

BiBmiitli  is  generally  found  in  the  metallic  state,  disseminated  1 
iu  quartz-rock ;  but  occurs  also  as  an  oxide,  carbonate,  and  1 
sulphide,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  metals ;  also  in  ] 
combination  with  tellurium.     Native  bismuth  is,  however,  tho  j 
only   mineral  wliich  occurs  iu  suificicut  abundance  for  the  j 
economical  extraction  of  the  metal.     The  process  of  extraction  j 
as  performed  in  Saxony,  whence  all  the  bismuth  of  commerce  | 
is  obtained,  is  very  simple,  the  mineral  being  merely  heated  in  ( 
close  vessels,  so  as  to  melt  the  bismuth,  and  thereby  separate  it  J 
from  the  gangue  or  accompanying  rock.      The  fusiou  is  per-  j 
1  tubes,  laid  in  an  inclined  position,  in  a  furnace,   i 
.  II.)     The  ore  is  introduced  at  the  upper  end,  rf,  which 
is  then  plugged.  The 
other  end,  £,  is  closed  ' 
with   an   iron    plate 
having  an  aperture,   | 
0,  through  which  the  1 
melted    metal    mna   [ 
mto  earthen  pots,  a, 
he  ited  by  a  few  coals 
placed  m  the  space, 
A",  below,   so   as  to  J 
keep    the    metal  in  j 
the  melted  state      It  is  then  ladled  out  and  run  into  moulds,  j 
The  crude  metal  thus  obtained  is  aftcrnardsfiisied  with  l-lOth 
of  its  weight  of  nitre,  to  free  it  from  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
certain  foreign  metals 

Commercid.1  bismuth,   however,  is  still  somewhat  impure. 
To  free  it  completely  from  other  metals,  it  is  dissolved  in 
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nitric  acid,  the  dear  liquid  decanted  and  mixed  with  water, 
which  throws  down  a  subnitrate  of  bismuth ;  and  this  com- 
pound is  reduced  at  a  moderate  heat,  either  with  black  flux, 
or  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Bismuth  crystallises  in  octohedrons  and  cubes.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  very  beautiful  crystals,  by  fusing  several  pounds 
of  the  ordinary  metal  in  a  crucible  or  iron  ladle,  adding 
nitre  firom  time  to  time,  and  stirring,  till  a  portion  of  the 
fused  metal,  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  no  longer 
assumes  an  indigo  colour,  changing  to  violet  or  rose  and  dis- 
appearing on  cooling,  but  a  fine  green  or  golden  tint,  which  it 
retains  on  cooling ;  then  leaving  the  metal  to  cool  slowly,  on 
a  hot  sand-bath,  for  instance,  till  a  crust  forms  on  the  sixrhce; 
piercing  tlus  crust  with  a  hot  coal ;  and  pouring  out  the  por- 
tion which  still  remains  liquid.  On  subsequently  detaching 
the  crust,  the  inner  surface  of  the  metal  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  beautiful  fretted  cubes,  like  those  of  common  salt. 

Bismuth  is  moderately  hard,  slightly  sonorous,  and  brittle, 
but  may  be  somewhat  extended  by  careful  hammering.  Its 
colour  is  reddish  tin-white,  with  moderate  lustre.  The 
specific  gravity  of  pure  bismuth  is  9*6542  (Karsten),  9'799 
(Marchand  and  Scherer);  of  commercial  bismuth,  9'822 
(Brisson),  9833  (Herapath),  9-861  (Bei^man).  Strong  pres- 
sure rather  diminishes  than  increases  the  density.  Bismuth 
melts  at  480^  (Crichton)  ;  at  507°  (Rudberg) ;  at  509* 
(Hermann) ;  and  expands  in  solidifying.  It  boils  at  an  inci- 
pient white  heat,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  sublimes  in 
lamina. 

Bismuth  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  yiz.,  the 
bioxide,  BiOj;  the  teroxide,  BiOg;  the  quadroxide  Bi04;  and 
bismuthic  acid,  BiOs* 

Bioxide  or  suboxide  of  bismuth. — ^Bismuth  oxidises  slowly 
when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming 
covered  with  a  brownish  film  of  suboxide.  AMien  heated  in 
the  air  till  it  fuses,  it  oxidates  more  rapidly,  becoming  covered 
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with  the  same  brown  oxide^  which  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  is 
removed,  till  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  oxidised.  This  sub- 
oxide is  also  formed  when  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  heated  with 
protochloride  of  tin.  By  pouring  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  equivalent  quantities  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  proto- 
chloride  of  tin  into  excess  of  moderately  strong  potash,  a 
black-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  lower  oxide  of 
bismuth  combined  with  stannic  acid ;  and  on  treating  this  com- 
pound with  stronger  potash,  the  stannic  acid  dissolves  and  an 
oxide  of  bismuth  remains,  which,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  or  at 
100°,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  forms  a  blackish-grey  crystal- 
line powder,  consisting  of  BiOj,  retaining,  however,  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  It  shows  but  little  disposition  to  absorb 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated,  it  is  instantly 
converted,  with  a  glimmering  light,  into  teroxide.  Acids  de- 
compose it  into  metallic  bismuth  and  teroxide.  When  ignited 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  perfectly  anhy- 
drous, and  in  that  state  does  not  undergo  any  perceptible 
alteration  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
oxidises  but  slowly  even  at  a  red  heat  (R.  Schneider).* 

Teroxide  of  Bismuth,  BiO^ ;  237  or  3662'5.  —  Bismuth 
heated  in  the  air  till  it  boils,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
faint  bluish  white  flame,  forming  teroxide  of  bismuth,  the 
vapour  of  which  condenses  on  the  surface  of  cold  bodies  in  the 
form  of  flowers  of  bismuth.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  acting  on  bismuth  with  nitric  acid,  the  metal  being 
then  dissolved  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  likewise  dissolves  it  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  acts  but  slightly  on 
it,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  mixed  with  water,  a  white  precipitate  of  subnitrate 
is  produced;  and  this,  when  gently  ignited,  yields  the  ter- 
oxide in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  powder.     By  fusing  the 

*  I*ogg.  Ann.  IxxxTiii.  45. 
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hydrated  oxide  with  hydrate  of  potash^  or  boiling  it  with 
potash-ley,  the  anhydrous  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  yellow 
shining  needles.  Teroxide  of  bismuth  fuses  at  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  potassium  or  sodium 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  by  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

Teroxide  of  bismuth  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts 
which  are  very  heavy,  colourless,  unless  the  acid  itself  is 
coloured,  and  exert  a  poisonous  action.  Heated  on  charcoal 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  they  yield  a  button  of  metal.  Zinc, 
tin,  cadmium,  iron,  and  lead,  precipitate  the  metal  from  the  so- 
lutions of  these  salts.  Water  decomposes  most  bismuth-salts 
— provided  they  do  not  contain  too  large  an  excess  of  acid, 
throwing  down  a  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt,  while  the  acid 
remains  in  solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces  a  brown-black  precipitate  of 
tersulphide  of  bismuth,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Caustic  alkalies,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  throw  down  the 
white  hydrated  oxide,  but  at  a  boiling  heat,  especially  if  they 
are  concentrated,  they  produce  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the 
anhydrous  oxide :  these  precipitates  are  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  alkali.  Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  preci- 
pitate of  carbonate  of  bismuth,  slightly  soluble  in  excess,  but 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  a  caustic  alkali.  Chromate 
or  bichromate  of  potash  throws  down  a  yellow  chromate  of 
biBmuth,  insoluble  in  caustic  potash,  whereby  it  is  distin- 
guished from  chromate  of  lead.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no 
precipitate. 

Quadroxide  of  bismuth,  Bi04. — When  a  bismuth-salt  con- 
tains fr'ce  chlorine,  caustic  potash  produces  in  it,  not  a  white 
but  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the  hydrate  of  a 
higher  oxide,  but  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  chlorine.  When 
this  yellow  hydrate  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline  chlorite  having 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  it  turns  brown,  like  peroxide  of  lead, 
and  is  converted  into  the  quadroxide  of  bismuth   (Arppe). 
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This  oxide  is  completely  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric  acid ;  any 
yellow  or  green  residue  that  miiy  be  left,  consists  of  bismutliic 
acid.  It  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  with 
bismutbic  acid :  BiOg'BiOj, 

Biamut/iic  acid,  BiOj.  — Prepared  by  passing  cblorioe 
through  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  finely  divided 
terosidc  of  bismuth  ia  suspended ;  also,  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  tcroxitle  of  bismuth  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  the  air, —  or  better,  bycalciuing  a  mixture  of  teroxidc  of 
bismuth,  caustic  potash,  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Bismuthio 
acid,  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods,  is  always  more  or  lesa 
mixed  with  tcroxide  of  bismuth,  which,  however,  may  be  dis- 
solved out  by  weak  nitric  acid,  Bismutliic  acid  is  a  light  red 
powder,  which,  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  312',  gives  off 
part  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  quatlroxidc  of  bis- 
muth. Strong  acids  also  decompose  it,  reducing  it  to  tha 
state  of  tcroxide  of  bismnth,  which  theu  unites  mth  the  acid. 
Bismuthic  acid  combines  with  potash,  and  forms  a  few  doubls 
salt^,  whose  bases  are  the  alkali  and  tcroxide  of  bismuth. 

Bisulphide  of  bismuth,  BiS^,  separates  in  crystals  from  a 
fused  mixture  of  metallic  bismuth  and  the  tersulphide,  and 
may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  10  parts  of  bismuth  with 
3  parts  of  Bidphur,  melting  the  resulting  mixture  three  times 
with  fresh  sulphur,  and  cooling  quickly.  Hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  this  compoiind,  yielding  metallic  bismuth  and  the 
terchloride.  Hence,  and  from  the  fact  that  its  crystalline 
form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  teraulpbide,  and  that  by 
fusing  the  tersulphide  with  metallic  bismuth,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, crystals  may  be  obtained  of  the  same  form  but 
containing  less  sulphur,  Schneider  concludes  that  the  sup- 
posed bisulphide  ia  merely  a  mixture  of  the  tersulphide  with 
metallic  bismuth. 

Tersvlpldde  of  biamuth,  BiSg,  occurs  native  aa  bismuth- 
glance,  and  may  be  formed  artificially  by  fusing  bismuth  with 
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sulphur^  and  by  decomposing  bismuth-salts  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  add.  The  native  variety  forms  right  rhombic  prisms, 
isomorphous  with  sulphide  of  antimony :  its  colour  is  light 
lead-grey;  specific  gravity  from  6*4  to  6*5.  Tersulphide  of 
bismuth  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  the  native  sulphide,  heated 
in  a  tube,  yields  sublimed  sulphur ;  and  the  artificial  sulphide, 
when  fused  and  left  to  cool,  yields  globules  of  metallic  bismuth 
as  it  solidifies. 

Selemde  of  bismtith,  BiSCj,  is  obtained  by  melting  together 
1  eq.  of  bismuth  and  3  eq.  of  selenium,  and  remelting  the 
product  with  fresh  selenium  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  On  a 
recently  fractured  surface,  it  exhibits  a  steel-grey  colour,  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  a  distinct  crystalline  laminated  texture.  Its 
density  is  6*82;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  galena:  it  may  be 
readily  pulverised.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia  decompose  it  readily 
(Schneider). 

Bichloride  of  bismuth,  BiCl^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  hydrogen  on  the  terchloride  of  bismuth  and  ammonium, 
2NH4Cl.BiCl3,  at  about  570°,  or  by  heating  1  part  of  pul- 
verised  bismuth  with  2  parts  of  subchloride  of  mercury  in  a 
sealed  tube,  at  about  460°,  and  purifying  the  product  by 
repeated  fusion  in  sealed  tubes.  It  is  a  black  hygroscopic 
mass,  which,  by  heating  in  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of  acids, 
is  resolved  into  metallic  bismuth  and  the  terchloride. 

Terchloride  of  bismuth,  BiClg. — Pulverised  bismuth  thrown 
into  chlorine  gas  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  light, 
forming  the  terchloride.  This  compound  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  I  part  of  bismuth  with  2  parts  of  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  solution 
of  teroxide  of  bismuth  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilling  the 
residue  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  a  white  opaque 
solid,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown  or  grey,  and  a  granular  frac- 
ture ;  melts  very  readily,  forming  an  oily  liquid.  The  hydrated 
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lerchhride  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the  tcroxide  in 
liydrocliloric  acid,  and  evaporating.  The  anhydrous  chloride^ 
the  crystals,  and  the  solution  are  decomposed  by  water,  yield- 
ing oxyddoride  of  biamiith,  ^\C\^ .  ZEiO^,  in  the  form  of  an 
insoluble  white  powder,  commonly  known  as  pearl-white, — 
and  hydrochloric  acid  holding  a  small  quantity  of  bismuth 
in  solution.  A  sulphochloride,  of  analogous  composition, 
BiCla-SBiSj,  is  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  bismuth  and 
ammonium  with  sulphur  or  teraulphide  of  bismuth,  or  by 
passing  liydrosulpliuric  acid  gas  over  the  same  compound, 
heated  to  a  temperature  between  485°  and  572°,  and  after- 
wards heating  the  product  to  its  melting  point  in  the  same 


SBiClg  +  GIIS  =  BiClg  .  2BiS3  +  6HCI. 

The  product  of  either  of  these  operations,  after  being  washedj 
first  with  water  containing  so  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  not 
to  give  a  precipitate  with  the  tcrchloride,  then  mth  water 
slightly  acidulated,  and  lastly  with  pure  water,  forms  small, 
dark  grey,  crystalline  ueedles,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
give  ofT,  first,  chloride  of  bismuth,  then  sulphurous  acid, 
and  leave  a  mixture  of  oxychloride  and  basic  sulphate  of 
bismuth  (Schneider).  A  sehniochloride,  BiCij.  2BiSe3,  is 
obtained  by  adding  terselcnide  of  bismuth  to  fused  chloride 
of  bismuth  and  ammonium.  It  forms  small  needle-shaped 
crystals,  having  a  dark  steel-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre 
(Schneider) . 

TercMoride  of  fnsmuth  and  ammonium.  —  A  solution  of 
1  eq.  of  terchloride  of  bismuth  and  2  eq.  of  sal-ammoniac, 
yields,  by  evaporation,  double  sis-sided  pyramids  containing 
2NH4CI .  BiClj,  isomorphons  with  the  correspondiug  ter- 
chloride of  antimony  and  ammonium  (Jacquelain).  A  solution 
of  1  cq.  terchloride  of  bismuth  and  6  eq.  sal-ammoniac  yields 
rhombic  crj'stais,  coutauiing  3NH4CI .  BiCl^  (Arppe). 
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Bismuth  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of  protochloride  of 
copper,  the  liquid  being  decolorised,  and  appearing  to  con- 
tain the  compound,  SCu^Cl.BiClj.  Bismuth  dissolves  in  a 
similar  manner  in  other  cupric  salts  (Schneider). 

Teriodide  of  bismuth,  Bilg.  —  Obtained  as  a  crystalline 
sublimate  by  heating  1  eq.  (32  parts)  of  tersulphide  of  bis- 
muth with  3  eq.  (475  parts)  of  iodine.  Large,  thin,  crystal- 
line laminse,  having  the  form  of  regular  six-sided  prisms, 
of  a  blackish  grey  colour  with  a  tinge  of  brown  and  a 
strong  lustre.  The  compound,  heated  in  the  air,  volatilises 
for  the  most  part,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  basic  oxide  of 
bismuth  of  a  red-brown  colour.  Boiling  water  converts  it 
into  the  same  compound.  Aqueous  potash  decomposes  it, 
forming  iodatc  of  bismuth,  BiOj  .  3IO3 :  the  same  change  is 
more  slowly  produced  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Alkaline  sul- 
phides decompose  it,  forming  tersulphide  of  bismuth.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition ;  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  iodine. 

Sulphates  of  bismuth, — When  bismuth  is  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  the 
metal  is  converted  into  a  white  insoluble  powder,  consisting 
of  tersulphate  of  bismuth,  BiOg  .  3SO3,  which  is  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  a  very  acid  salt  which  dissolves,  and  a 
monobasic  sulphate,  ^\0^ .  SOj-f-  HO,  which  remains.  There 
is  also  a  bxsulphate  of  bismuth,  which  is  obtained  in  small 
delicate  needles  when  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth 
is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (Heintz). 

Carbonate  of  bismuth,  ^\0^ .  COj,  is  obtained  by  adding 
nitrate  of  bismuth  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate : 
this  salt  is  used  in  medicine. 

Nitrates  of  bismuth,  —  The  neutral  or  temitrate, 
Bi03. 3NO5+  lOHO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  hot 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  leaving  it  to  cool. 
The  salt  then  separates  in  transparent  oblique  prisms  of  six 
cr  eight  sides,  and  terminated  with  several  faces.      At  212° 
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thoy  separate  into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion,  tlie  latter  I 
Bolidiiying  ns  it   cools.     At  302°,  they  are  reduced  to  the  i 
mononitrate,  BiOj-NOj+HO;  which,  when  further  heated  1 
to  500°    gives  up  all  its  acid  and  water,  and  leaves  oxide  of 
bismuth. 

Subnitrales  of  biainvlh. — a,  Temitrate  of  bismuth  dissolves 
■without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  eepecially 
if  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added.     But  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  wldte  precipitate  of  a 
«ubsalt,  commonly  called  mai/inlery  of  bismuth.     This  suh^  | 
stance   is  generally  regarded  as  a   mononitrate   coutaiuing  | 
one  atom  of  water,   BiO^ .  KOg  +  IIO ;   but,   according   to 
Becker  *,  the  basic  nitrate  obtained  directly  by  treating  the 
temitrate  with  cold  water,  consists  of  BiOg.NOj  +  Z  HO. 
This  precipitate,  when  recently  formed,  dissolves  somewhat 
freely  in  water,  especially  if  the  water  contains  nitric  acid. 
Hence,  if,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  basic  salt,  the  super- 
natant liquid  be  mixed  \nth  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  j 
precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ;    but  after  a  while, 
basic  salt  separates,  containing  QBiO^.  4N05-l-9Aq ;    thia,  I 
according   to   Becker,    is   the   tioie   magistery   of   bismuth,  I 
inasmuch  as,  in  the   usual   mode  of    preparing   that    sub*  | 
stance,  the  same  change  takes  place  in  washing  the  precipitate.  I 
Boiling  water  decomposes  this  salt,  extracting  all  the  nitrie  I 
acid,  excepting   about   1    per   cent. — b.    A   salt  containing  I 
BBiOj .  4N05-f  12110,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solutica  1 
of  the  temitrate  at  a  strong  heat,    \i'hen  the  precipitate  first  I 
obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  water  on  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
nitrate  is  heated  in  contact  with  a  free  acid,  or  when  the  sama  I 
acid  solution  is  poured  into  hot  water,  a  white,  very  looM  J 
powder  is  precipitated,  containing  GBiOj  .  SNOj  +  9HO.    Thia  1 
salt  is  decomposed  by  water  more  readily  than  the  preceding.^ 
If  it  be  washed  with  water  as  long  as  the  61trate  continues  tA  | 

'  Ari'liiv.  Pharm.  It.  31.  niiJ  129, 
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exhibit  a  strong  acid  reaction^  a  crystalline  residue  is  left  on 
the  filter,  containing  4Bi03 .  3NO5 .  9Aq.  Duflos  obtained  a 
magistery  of  bismuth  having  the  same  composition,  by  treat- 
ing the  crystals  of  the  neutral  nitrate  with  24  times  their 
weight  of  water.  Lastly,  if  the  mononitrate,  completely  freed 
firom  the  adhering  acid  liquid,  be  treated  with  water  likewise 
free  firom  acid,  it  dissolves  completely ;  but  the  liquid  after  a 
while  becomes  milky,  and  after  long  standing  deposits  a 
white  amorphous  powder,  containing  SBiOj  .  SNO^  +  8H0. 
This  salt  may  be  formed,  in  addition  to  the  true  magistery  of 
bismuth,  if,  in  the  preparation  of  that  substance,  too  large  a 
quantity  of  water  be  used,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid 
liquid  removed  (Becker.)  Magistery  of  bismuth  is  used  as 
a  cosmetic,  but  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  black- 
ened by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Bichromate  of  bismuth,  BiOg  .  2Cr03. — When  a  solution 
of  temitrate  of  bismuth,  containing  as  little  fi:*ee  acid  as 
possible,  is  poured  into  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
bichromate  Of  potash,  bichromate  of  bismuth  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  fiocculent  precipitate,  which  becomes 
dense  and  crystalline  after  a  while,  or  immediately  if  heated. 
It  may  be  dried  without  decomposition  between  212°  and 
257°,  but  becomes  blackish-green  at  a  red  heat.  It  contains 
69*48  per  cent,  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  (J.  Lowe.) 

The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their  ftisibility. 
The  amalgam  of  this  metal  is  liquid.  An  alloy  of  8  parts 
bismuth,  5  lead,  and  3  tin,  melts  at  202° ;  another  mixture  of 
2  bismuth,  1  lead,  and  1  tin,  at  200*75°:  these  mixtures  are 
known  by  the  name  of  fusible  metal.  Bismuth  is  also  added 
to  the  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates. 
Besides  increased  fusibility,  bismuth  commimicates  to  this 
alloy  the  property  of  expanding  on  becoming  solid,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  capable  of  taking  an  accurate  impression. 
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ESTIMATION    OP    BISMUTH,    AND     METHODS    OP    SEPARATING     IT 

FROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

The  best  reagent  for  precipitating  bismuth  from  its  solu- 
tions is  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  which,  when  added  in  excess, 
throws  down  the  bismuth  completely :  the  liquid  must,  how- 
ever, be  left  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  warm  place,  other- 
wise a  considerable  quantity  of  the  bismuth  will  remain  in 
solution.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
must  be  separated  from  the  filter  as  completely  as  possible, 
the  filter  separately  burned,  and  the  precipitate  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  crucible :  a  platinum  crucible  would  be  attacked  by 
it :  after  ignition,  it  consists  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  contain- 
ing 89*66  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

If  the  solution  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bismuth 
cannot  be  estimated  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  any  other  alkali,  because  the  precipitate  so  pro- 
duced would  contain  oxychloridc  of  bismuth  (p.  255).  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  bismuth  must  be  precipitated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid;  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  oxidised  and 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid ;  and  the  diluted  solution  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  above. 

Bismuth  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
from  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  chromium,  by  hydrosul- 
phuric acid ;  from  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium ;  from  lead,  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  from  copper 
and  cadmium  by  ammonia.  The  separation  of  bismuth  from 
cadmium  may  also  be  efiected  by  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  dissolves  the  latter  as  cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potas- 
sium, and  precipitates  the  bismuth.  The  precipitated  bis- 
muth, however,  always  contains  potash,  and  must  therefore 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  These  two  metals  may  also  be  separated  by 
means  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  throws  down  the  bis- 
muth as  BiOa .  2  Cr03,  and  retains  the  cadmium  in  solution. 
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ORDER   VII. 

METALS    NOT    INCLUDED    IN    THE    FOEEGOINa    CLASSES, 
WHOSE  OXIDES  AEE  NOT  REDUCED  BY  HEAT  ALONE. 


SECTION    I. 

URANIUM. 

Eq.  60,  or  750 ;    U. 

This  metal  is  obtained  firom  pitchblende,  a  mineral  con- 
taining from  40  to  95  per  cent,  of  uranoso-nranic  oxide, 
11304^  associated  with  sulphur^  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  several 
other  metals.  The  mineral  is  finely  pounded ;  freed  by  elu- 
triation  from  the  finer  earthy  impurities ;  roasted  for  a  short 
time,  to  remove  part  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  then  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  exhausted  with  water ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the 
brick-red  residue  of  ferric  oxide,  ferric  arseniate,  and  lead- 
snlphate ;  the  greenish  yellow  filtrate  slightly  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  crystals ; 
and  the  resulting  radiated  mass  of  crystallised  uranic  nitrate 
drained  on  a  funnel,  and  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water.  As  the  water  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  crystals, 
it  is  used  in  a  subsequent  operation  to  redissolve  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  pitchblende  in  nitric 
add.  The  uranic  nitrate,  after  being  dried  in  the  air,  is 
introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  ether,  in 
which  it  immediately  dissolves ;  the  yellow  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air ;  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  purified 
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by  solution  in  hot  water  and  recrystallisation.  The  mixed 
mother-liquids^  after  dilution  with  water^  are  treated  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper, 
and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  oxide  of  iron  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  and  digesting  the  residue  in  water.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  yields  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  of  uranic  nitrate. 
This  salt  is  converted  by  ignition  into  uranoso-ura^ic  oxide, 
U3O4,  and  from  this  the  protoxide  is  obtained  by  ignition 
with  reducing  agents  (Peligot). 

Metallic  uranium  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  proto* 
chloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  If  the  mixture  be  heated 
in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  soluble 
alkaline  chloride  washed  out  by  water,  the  iu*anium  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  or  sometimes  aggre- 
gated on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  in  small  plates,  having  a 
silvery  lustre  and  a  certain  degree  of  malleability.  But,  by 
introducing  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  first,  a  layer  of  sodium, 
then  chloride  of  potassium,  and  then  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  protochloride  of  uranium  (the  use  of  the 
chloride  of  potassium  being  to  moderate  the  action,  which  is 
otherwise  very  violent),  placing  the  porcelain  crucible  within 
a  closed  earthen  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  heating 
it,  first  moderately,  till  the  reduction  takes  place,  and  then 
strongly  in  a  blast-furnace  for  15  or  20  minutes,  the  metal 
is  obtained  in  fused  globules  (Peligot). 

Uranium,  in  its  compact  state,  is  somewhat  malleable  and 
hard,  but  is  scratched  by  steel.  Its  specific  gravity  is  18*4 ; 
its  colour  is  like  that  of  nickel  or  iron.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  soon  tarnishes  and  assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  At 
a  red  heat  it  oxidises  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  bulky  layer  of  black  oxide,  which  protects  the 
interior  from  oxidation.  In  the  pulverulent  state,  it  takes 
fire  at  about  402°,  burning  with  great  splendour,  and  f(»rming 
a  dark-green  oxide.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,   and  does  not    decompose   cold  water. 
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It  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  dilute  acids, 
forming  green  solutions.  It  combines  directly  with  chlorine, 
giving  out  great  light  and  heat^  and  forming  a  green  vola- 
tile chloride.  It  unites  directly  with  sulphur  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  (Peligot). 

Uranium  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  the 
protoxide f  UO ;  the  sesqidoxide,  UjOg ;  and  two  intermediate 
oxides,  U4O5,  and,  U3O4,  which  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  the  other  two,  viz.,  2UO.U203and  UO.UjOj. 

Protoxide  of  uranium ;  Uranous  oxide,  UO,  68,  or  850. — 
This  oxide  is  obtained  by  exposing  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  mixed 
with  charcoal  powder,  bullock's  blood,  or  oil,  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  a  blast>fumace ;  by  heating  the  same  oxide  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen ;  by  igniting  uranic  oxalate  out 
of  contact  of  air,  or  better,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  or  by 
igniting  the  chloride  of  uranyl  and  potassium  (p.  257),  either 
alone  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Protoxide  of  uranium 
has  sometimes  the  form  of  an  earthy  powder  of  a  grey  or 
brown  colour;  sometimes  of  crystalline  scales  having  the  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  metallic 
uranium,*  tiU  Peligot  t  pointed  out  its  true  nature,  and  ob- 
tained the  real  metal  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Uranous  oxide,  after  ignition,  is  insoluble  in  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  hydrated  oxide  dissolves  readily  in  acids. 
Solutions  of  uranous  salts  are  green,  and,  when  treated  with 
alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  with  carlx)nate  of  Ume, 
yield  a  reddish-brown  gelatinous  hydrate  of  uranous  oxide, 
which  dissolves  in  alkaline  carbonates,  especially  in  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  forming  a  green  solution.  Alkaline  hydrosul- 
phates  yield  a  black  precipitate  of  uranous  sulphide.  Uranous 
salts  are  converted  into  uranic  salts  by  exposure  to  the  air,  by 

*  See  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  page  643. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Phya.  [3.],  t.  6. ;  and  xii.  258. 
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the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  by  gold  and  silver  salts  j 
action  in  the  last  case  being  accompanied  by  precipitstioD  d 
metallic  gold  or  silver. 

Protochloride  of  uranium ;    Uranous  chloride,  UCl,  is  ( 
taiaed  bj  burning  uranium  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passin 
that  gas  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  eitl 
the  oxides  of  uranium,  strongly  heated  in  a  tube  of  i 
refractory  glass.     It  crystallises  in  dark-green  regular  o 
drons,  which  have  a  metallic  lustre,  and,  when  heated  to  r 
ness,  Tolatilisc  in  red  vapours  and  form  a  sublimate.    It  fi 
strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  very  n 
water,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Uranoug  svlphate,  UO.SOj,  is  found  native  as  * 
vitriol,  and  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving  uranot 
uranic  oxide  in  boiling  oil  of  litriol;  or  hydratcd  urar 
oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  or  by  decomposing  a  i 
centrated  solution  of  urauoiis  chloride  with  sulphuric  aci 
Crystallises  with  two  and  with  four  atoms  of  water. 
uranous  nufphale  is  obtained  by  treating  the  normal  salt  n 
a  large  quantity  of  water ;  liy  exposing  the  alcoholic  solul 
of  that  salt  to  the  sun's  rays ;  by  carefid  addition  of  ammoni 
to  its  aqueous  solution ;  and  by  boiling  that  solution  ^ 
green  uranoso-iu'anic  oxide.  It  forma  a  light-green  pov 
ha\ing  a  silky  lustre. 

Urnnoso-uranic  oxide,   U3O4,  or  UO.UjOj. —  This  osi 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  pitchblende.    It  is  obtained 
artificially  by  burning  the  metal  or  the  protoxide  in  the  a 
by  heating  the  protoxide  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  ( 
aqueous  vapour ;  and  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranie  oxide  wV 
uranic  nitrate.     It  is  a  dark-green  powder  which  dissolves  uil 
acids,  forming  green  solutions,  exhibiting  characters  inte 
mediate  between   those   of  uranous   and   uranic   salts^ 
probably  consisting  of  mere  mLxturcs  of  the  two. 

Another  intermediate  oxide,  U4O5,  or  2UO.UjOj,  is  t 
to  be  formed  by  strongly  igniting  the  last  oxide  or  the  b 
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oxide.     It  is  blacky  and  dissolves  in  acids^  like  the  last ;  but 
it  is  probably  a  mere  mixture  of  U3O4  with  the  protoxide. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium ;  Uranic  oxide,  U^Og ;  144,  or  1800, 
— Uranium  and  its  lower  oxides  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  and  formation  of  uranic  nitrate. 
When  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  absolute  alcohol  is  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat,  till  nitrous  ether  begins  to  escape,  an  orange- 
yellow  spongy  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  hydrated  uranic 
oxide  mixed  with  undecomposed  nitrate  :  the  nitrate  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  then  remains^ 
exhibiting  a  lemon-yellow  or  orange-yellow  colour.  This 
hydrate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  does  not  absorb  carbonic 
acid.  At  572^,  it  yields  anhydrous  uranic  oxide,  which  is 
also  yellow ;  and  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  green 
uranoso-uranic  oxide. 

The  uranic  salts  are  obtained  by  oxidising  uranous  or 
uranoso-uranic  salts  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  exposing  them  to 
the  air.  Most  of  them  contain  one  equivalent  of  uranic  oxide 
combined  with  one  equivalent  of  an  acid.  Now,  as  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  analogy  of  the  normal  salts  of  sesquioxideSj 
most  of  which  contain  three  equivalents  of  acid  to  one  equiva- 
lent of  base,  e.^.,  ferric  sulphate  =  Fe^Oj .  3SO3 ;  sulphate  of 
alumina sAl^Oj .  3SO3, — Peligot  is  of  opinion  that  the  base  of 
these  salts  is  not  really  a  sesquioxide,  but  the  protoxide  of  a 
compoimd  radical  uranyl,  U2O2,  made  up  of  the  elements  of 
2  equivalents  of  uranous  oxide :  U203  =  (U2O2)  O.  To  abbre- 
viate  the  formulae,  we  shall  denote  the  compound  radical,  uranyl, 
by  the  symbol  U' ;  we  have  then  for  the  formula  of  uranic 
sulphate :  U2O3 .  SO3  =  (U^Oj)  O .  SO3  =  U'O .  SO3. 

Uranic  salts  are  yellow ;  they  are  mostly  soluble  in  water, 
and,  in  solution,  have  a  very  rough  taste,  without  any  metallic 
after-taste.  They  are  reduced  to  uranous  salts  by  hydrosul^ 
phuric  acid ;  also  by  alcohol  or  ether,  in  sunshine.  Caustic 
alkalies  added  to  uranic  solutions  throw  down  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, consisting  of  a  uranate  of  the  alkali,  which  is  insoluble 
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ill  rxn*M  or  the  reagent.  Alkaline  carbomaieM  pvodnoe  a 
yrllow  |)iv(M|utnti\  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  unuuc  oxide 
unci  tito  nlkiili,  ai>lul>le  in  excess^  especially  in  bicubonate 
of  |N)tuN)i  or  Memiuicarbonatc  of  ammonia.  Potash  added  to 
llirN(«  nolutiouA  throws  down  all  the  uranic  oxide.  From  the 
dilution  in  rurlHmnto  of  amraonia^  the  nranic  oxide  ia  like- 
winr  )tnH*i|utnt(Hl  hv  Ix^iling.  Carbonate  of  baryta  predptates 
nninir  oxidr  (Huuiilotoly  from  its  solutions  at  ordinary  tem- 
prniturt^N.  PhiKfftltatv  of  9oda^  added  to  uranic  salts  not 
iMHil (lining  (mt  murh  free  acid,  produces  a  white  precipitate 
of  uniiiic  phosphate.  havin«;  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  Sulphide 
if  ammonium  pixHhuvs  a  black  precipitate  of  uranic  sulphide, 
which  n^inaiiis  (or  i\  long  time  sus|)ended  in  the  liquid.  Hjf" 
th^oMuifthuric  arid  prinhux^n  no  precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of 
Itotitimtum  pixnhuvs  n  dark  nnl-brown  precipitate;  ferricy* 
(iiMi/r  ({/*  /Nt/(iJtxM«fii.  none.  Metallic  zinc  docs  not  precipitate 
nriniuun  \\\  the  mctallio  state  fnmi  lutmic  solutions,  but,  after 
II  \\\\\^  t\uu\  p^hUuva  a  yellow  precipitate  of  uranic  oxide. 

Tnunc  oxide  and  its  salts,  fused  with /»Ao^Aort»-«a//  in 
I  ho  o\(tcr  hlo\^)M(H'  thiuu\  pnHluce  a  clear  yellow  glass  whidi 
lirHMuc^  ^ixvuinh  on  ixx^liug.  In  the  inner  flame,  the  glass 
nandiucH  n  mxvu  \\4our.  Nwrning  still  greener  when  cold. 
Hlnuliu'  i\»Kuir«  with  ^••^^c^  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not 
riMluccd  t\t  the  luctalho  st^^te  by  Aision  with  carbonate  of  soda 
WW  A\w\\\\v\.  I'vaxuo  o\ido  is  nsc\l  for  imparting  a  delicate 
\k\\w\\  \\\\\  to  ^lasA :  the  glo^iiss^  thus  colounxl  is  called  catuny 

t'hhrhfv  ,'f*  fr'N:'*'.;.  I  >0 .01  =  TCI. — When  dnr  chlorine 
^UH  \H  ptiN!HHl  ON  or  niMUvnis  v^\;do  at  a  red  heat«  the  tube  be- 
iH«ucH  rtlUd  with  an  on\:\5^^yollow  \^pour  of  this  compound, 
which  hobibtics  u\  a  \cUv^w  on-^t;uUiw  masa^  easily  fusible, 
but  not  \cry  \oha\lc.  P:ss^^Im\1  i:\  w^tor,  it  forms  hvdrated 
cldondc  of  nrA«\  I.  or  h\vh\vhlor*:c  ot  uranic  oxide : 

rAVl4  llO=  IA\.11CI. 
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Chloride  of  uranyl  and  potassium,  KCl.U  Cl+2Aq.,  is 
formed  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  mixture  of  uranic  chloride 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  By  heating  the  hydrated  crystals 
to  212^,  the  anhydrous  compound  is  obtained. 

Uranic  sulphate;  sulphate  of  uranyl. — The  monosulphate 
V'O.SOg  +  SAq.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  uranoso-uranic 
oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid^  diluting  the  solution  with 
water^  and  oxidising  with  nitric  acid ;  also  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  uranic  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid^  expelling  the 
excess  of  add  by  heat^  dissolving  the  residue  in  water^  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  a  syrup^  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise. 
Forms  small  lemon-yellow  prisms.  According  to  Berzelius^ 
a  bisulphate  and  a  tersulphate  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
monosulphate  in  sulphuric  acid;  but  Peligot  denies  their 
existence.  A  basic  sulphate  is  found  native  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  powder.  The  monosulphate  forms,  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  a  crystalline  double  salt,  whose  formula  is : 

KO .  SO3  +  U2O3 .  SO3  +  2H0  =  ^,  j  2SO4  +  2H0. 

Uranic  nitrate ;  nitrate  of  uranyl ;  UjOg .  NO5 = U'O .  NO5, 
is  formed  by  treating  the  metal  or  either  of  its  oxides  with 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  prisms.  The 
solution  of  this  salt  possesses  the  power  of  lowering  the  re« 
frangibility  of  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it,  producing  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  called  fUiorescence.  This  property  is 
likewise  exhibited  by  other  compounds  of  iu*anium,  especially 
by  canary-glass,  A  basic  nitrate  is  formed  by  gently  igniting 
the  normal  salt. 

Uranic  phosphates ;  phosphates  of  uranyl. — ^Three  of  these 
salts  are  known,  all  containing  3  atoms  of  base  to  1  atom  of 
acid.  When  uranic  oxide  is  digested  in  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  a  yellow  saline  mass  is  produced, 
part  of  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  leaving  a  light  yeUow 
powder,  which  is  the  neutral  phosphate  (2U'0 .  HO) .  PO5. 
The  aqueous  solution  concentrated  by  heat,  and  then  left 
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to  evaporate  iu  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  a.  lembn- 
yellow  crystalline  salt,  consisting  of  the  acid  phosphate 
{U'O.2H0).PO5.  t\iR  basic  phosphate  haa  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  separate  state ;  but  when  uraaic  nitrate  is 
mixed  with  a  moderate  execss  of  basic  phosphate  of  soda 
(3NaO  ■  POj),  a  dark  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  containing 
(Na0.2U'0)  .  POj  +  3U'0  .  PO5  (Wertheim).*  When 
uranic  acetate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  any  soluble  phosphate 
containing  an  abundance  of  anamonia  and  free  acetic  acid,  a 
yelJow  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  ammonio-uranic 
phosphate,  2U'0  .NH^O.POj,  which,  when  ignited,  leavea 
uranic  pyrophosphate,  21I'0  .  PO5.  This  reaction  aSbrda  a 
ready  and  exact  method  of  estimating  phosphoric  acid.  The 
insoluble  phosphates,  even  those  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  are  also  decomposed  by  boiling  with  uranic  acetate 
in  presence  of  a  hu^e  excess  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and 
free  acetic  acid,  the  bases  dissolving,  while  the  phosphoric 
remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  the  ammonio-uranic 
phosphate  above  described.  To  separate  phosphoric  acid 
from  iron  in  this  manner  requires,  however,  a  very  large 
excess  of  the  uranium-salt  (AV.  Iinop).t 

A  neutral  and  an  acid  arseniale  of  uranyl,  analogons  i 
composition  to  the  phosphates,  have  also  been  obtained  by 
tiimilar  means.     The  composition  of  these   phosphates   and 
anteniates  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  uranyl  *] 
theory. 

Compounds  of  uranic  oxide  with  bases.  —  Uranic  oxida 
combines  as  an  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  other  me- 
tallic oxides,  forming  salts  which  may  be  called  uranates. 
The  lu-anatea  of  the  alkalies  arc  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  uranic  oxide  in  an  acid  with  an  alkali;  the 
uranates  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides,  by  adding 
I  to  a  solution  of  an  uranic  salt  mixed  with  one  of 


*  J.  pr.  Cbcm.  iliii.  321, 
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these  bases.  The  uranates  are  for  the  most  part  yellow, 
and  after  ignition  orange-yellow.  The  soda-compound, 
NaO  .2U203+6HO^  is  used  for  colouring  glass^  and  is  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  pitchblende  with  lime* 
stone  in  a  reverberatory  furnace;  treating  the  resulting  uranate 
of  lime  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  by  which  the  uranic  oxide 
is  almost  completely  dissolved ;  mixing  the  green  solution  with 
crude  carbonate  of  soda^  by  which  the  uranium  is  precipitated 
together  with  other  metals^  but  redissolved  tolerably  free  from 
impurities  by  excess  of  the  alkali ;  and  treating  the  liquid 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  effervescence  is  produced* 
The  uranate  of  soda  is  then  precipitated  in  a  form  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  yellow  glass. 

ESTIMATION    OF   URANIUM^    AND    METHODS    OF   SEPARATING    IT 

FROM    THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Uranium  is  completely  precipitated  fit)m  uranic  solutions 
by  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of  hydrated 
uranic  oxide  containing  ammonia,  must  be  washed  with  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac,  as  it  runs  through  the  filter  when 
washed  with  pure  water.  It  is  then  dried  and  ignited  in  an 
open  crucible,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  uranoso-uranic 
oxide,  U3O4 ;  but  to  obtain  a  perfectly  definite  result,  and 
prevent  further  oxidation  during  cooling,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  cover  on  the  crucible  while  the  substance  is  still  red- 
hot,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  crucible  is  quite  cold.  The 
oxide  thus  obtained  contains  84*90  per  cent,  of  uranium. 
An  accurate  result  is  likewise  obtained  by  igniting  the  ses- 
quioxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  whereby  it  is  reduced 
to  protoxide  containing  88*24  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

K  the  uranic  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
an  earth  or  a  fixed  alkali,  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia 
carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth  or  alkali ; 
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to  free  it  from  which  it  must,  before  ignition,  be  redissolved  1 
in  hydrocbloric  acid  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 

From  the  jla^ed  alkalies,  uranium,  in  the  state  of  scsqui*  I 
oxide,  is  separated  by  ammonia,  attention  being  paid  to  tbe  J 
precaution  just  mentioned. 

From  baryta  it  is  separated  by  stdphuric  acid ;  from  atroniia  I 
and  liiae,  also  by  sulphuric  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol. 

From  magnesia,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  zinc,  these  j 
metals  being  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  the  uranium  in  the  ] 
state  of  scsquioxidc,  it  is  separated  by  precipitation  with  I 
carbonate  of  baryta. 

From  iron  it  is  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  both  I 
metals  being  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide;  the  nranic  oxide  j 
then  dissolves,  while  the  ferric  oxide  remains   undissolved,  j 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  cai-bonate  of  ammoni*  I 
be  really  monocarbouate,  quite  free  from  excess  of  carbouio  I 
acid,  otherwise  the  iron  will  also  be  dissolved.     To  ensure  ' 
this  condition,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be  previously 
boiled,   and   the  solution  of  the   oxides,   if  acid,   must    be 
neutralised  with  ammonia  till  a  slight  permanent  precipitate 
begins  to  form ;   the  solution  should  then  be  diluted  with  . 
water.     The  urauic  oxide  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  either  j 
by  boiling,  or  by  supcraaturatiou  with  hydrochlorie  acid  aud  j 
precipitation  by  ammonia. 

From  alumina,  uranium  is  also  separated  by  carbonate  of  I 
ammonia,  and  with  greater  facility. 

From  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  I 
bismuth,  uranium  is  separated  by  bydrosulphuric  acid ;  fr 
titanium  and  chromium  in  the  same  manner  as  iron  is  sepa-  | 
rated  from  those  raetals  {pp.  152.  171-) ;  and  from  vanadium,  I 
tungsten,   molybdenum,   and   tellurium,  by   sulphide   of  a 
raonium,  in  which  the  sulphides  of  the  last  named  metals  are 
soluble. 
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SECTION   IL 

CEKIUM. 

Eq.  47-26,  or  59087.     Ce. 

Thia  metal,  which  was  discovered  in  1803,  simtdtaneously 
by  Klaproth,  and  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  exists,  tc^ether 
with  lanthanum  and  didymium,  in  cerite,  allanite,  orthite, 
yttro-cerite,  and  a  few  other  minerals,  all  of  somewhat  rare 
occurrence.  The  most  abundant  of  them  is  cerite,  which 
is  a  compound  of  silicic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lan- 
thanum, and  didymium,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  To  extract  the  oxides  of  the  three 
metals,  the  cerite  is  finely  pounded  and  boiled  for  some  hours 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  aqua-regia,  which  dissolves 
the  metallic  oxides,  lea\'ing  nothing  but  silica.  The  filtered 
solution  is  then  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  everything  but  the  lime ;  the  precipitate  is 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  with 
excess  of  oxalic  acid.  A  white  or  faintly  rose-coloured  preci- 
pitate is  then  obtained,  consisting  of  the  oxalates  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium :  it  is  curdy  at  first,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  becomes  crystalline,  and  easily  settles  down.  When 
dried  and  ignited,  it  yields  a  red-brown  powder,  containing 
the  three  metals  in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  finely  pounded 
cerite  may  also  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  paste,  the  mixture  gently  heated  till  it 
is  converted  into  a  dry  white  powder,  and  this  powder  heated 
somewhat  below  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  three 
metals  are  thus  brought  to  the  state  of  basic  sulphates,  which 
dissolve  completely  when  very  gradually  added  to  cold  water; 
and  the  solution  treated  with  oxalic  acid  yields  a  precipitate 
of  the  mixed  oxalates,  which  may  be  ignited  as  before. 

From  the  red-brown  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lan- 
thanum, and  didymium  thus  obtained,  a  pure  oxide  of  ceriimi 


may  be  prepared  by  cither  of  tlie  foUoT*"iiig  proccaacs : — 1.  The 
mixed  oxides  are  beated  with  strong  hydrocliloric  acid,  wLicIi 
dissolves  the  whole,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  ;  the  solution 
precipitated  with  excess  of  caustic  potash ;  and  chlorine  gas 
passed  through  the  bquid  witb  the  precipitate  suspended  in 
it.  The  cerium  is  thereby  brought  to  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide,  which  is  left  uudissolved  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate,  while  the  lanthanum  and  didyinium  re- 
main in  the  state  of  protosides,  and  dissolve.  To  ensure 
complete  separation,  tlie  passage  of  the  chlorine  must  be 
continued  till  the  liquid  is  completely  saturated  with  it,  and 
the  solution,  together  with  the  precipitate,  left  for  several 
hours  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  agitated  now  and  then.  The 
liquid  is  then  filtered,  the  washed  precipitate  treated  witU 
strong  boiling  hydrocliloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  evo- 
lution of  chlorine,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  cerium;  and  this,  when  treated  with  oxalic  acid 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  yields  a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  cerium,  which  may  be  converted  into  oside  by 
ignition  (Mosander).  3.  Tlie  red-brown  mixttire  of  the  three 
oxides  is  treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (I  part  of  nitric 
acid  of  ortlinary  strength  to  between  50  and  100  parts  of 
water),  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the  oxides  of  lan- 
thanum and  didymium,  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  cerium ;  and 
by  treating  the  residue  with  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  last 
traces  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  may  be  extracted  (Mo- 
sander, Marignac).  3.  The  red-brown  muttm'e  of  the  throe 
oxides  is  boiled  for  several  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of' 
chloride  of  ammonium.  The  oxides  of  lanthanimi  and  didy- 
mium then  dissolve,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  eerie  or 
ceroso-ccric  oside  is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  must  he 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac, because,  when  washed  with  pure  water,  it  first  runs 
through  the  filter,  and  then  stops  it  up  (Watts).* 
•  Clim.  Soo.  Qu.  J,  u.  1*7. 
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Metallic  cerium  is  obtained  by  Iieating  the  pare  anhydrous 
protochloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  grey  powder 
which  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  by  pressure.  It  oxidises 
readily^  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
quickly  at  the  boiling  heat^  and  dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute 
adds,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  a  solution  of  a 
cerous  salt. 

Protoxide  of  cerium ;  Cerous  oxide,  CeO ;  55*26  or  690*8. — 
This  oxide  is  scarcely  known  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The 
seaquioxide,  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind-furnace, 
in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  yields  a  residue  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  protoxide,  but  the  reduction  is  never  complete. 
The  hydrated  protoxide  is  easily  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  chloride  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
acids,  forming  the  jrrotosalts  of  cerium  or  cerous  salts,  the 
solutions  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  cha* 
racters :  Caustic  potash  or  soda  produces  a  white  precipitate 
of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess, 
and  is  converted  into  the  yellow  sesquioxide  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid.  Ammonia  precipitates  a 
basic  salt.  Alkaline  carbonates  form  a  white  precipitate 
of  cerous  carbonate  insoluble  in  excess.  Oxalic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  cerous 
oxalate,  gelatinous  at  first,  but  quickly  assuming  the  crystal- 
line  character,  and  converted  by  ignition  in  an  open  vessel 
into  a  salmon-coloured  powder,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of 
cerium  mixed  with  protoxide.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  produces 
no  precipitate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  the 
hydrated  protoxide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a 
white  pulverulent  precipitate ;  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  none. 
Sulphate  of  potash  produces  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of 
potassio-cerous  sulphate,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potash.  With  dilute 
solutions  the  precipitate  takes  some  time  to  form.  This  cha- 
racter, tc^ether  with  the  behaviour  of  the  oxalate,  and  the 
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yellow  coloration  of  the  Lydratei}  protoxide  by  chlorine,  serves 
to  diatinguisli  cerium  from  all  other  metals.  Cerous  salts 
in  solution  bare  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  redden  litmus, 
even  when  the  acid  is  perfectly  aatiu-ated.  All  compounds  of 
cerium,  ignited  with  borax  or  phosphorus-sail  in  the  outer 
blowpipe- tiame,  yield  a  glass  which  is  deep  red  while  hot,  but 
becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  In  the  inner  flame  a  colour- 
less bead  is  formed,  but  when  ignited  with  excess  of  oxide  of  ' 
cerium,  it  forms  a  yellow  enamel. 

Seaquioxide  of  cerium ;  Certc  oxide,  CcaOg. — It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  oxide  has  been  obtained  in  the  separate  state. 
The  hydrated  protoxide,  the  nitrate,  and  the  oxalate,  yield, 
when  ignited  in  the  acid,  a.  salmon-coloiu-ed  powder,  wliich 
is  generally  regarded  as  eerie  oxide ;  but,  aeeording  to 
Marignae,  it  is  a  mixture  or  comix)uiid  of  the  sesquioxide 
and  protoxide  of  cerium,  not  quite  constant  in  composition,  but 
^containing  on  the  average  82-15  percent  of  metal,  and  there- 
fore nearly  agreeing  with  the  formula  CCjOy  or  3Ce0.2Cej03. 
\\Ticn  mixed  vrith  oxide  of  didymium,  its  colour  is  red- 
brown.  This  oxide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  strong 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it.  Hydrochloric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  alcohol,  dissolves  it  slowly 
at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  solution  of  cerous  ehloride.  If 
mixed  with  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  or  didymium,  it  dissolves 
readily  in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  The  solution  of  this  oxide  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  yellow  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which,  according  to  Marignae,  consist  of  a  ceroso-cenc- 
sulphate,  containing  CejOg-lSOj  +  ZHO.  Potash,  added  to 
the  solution  of  this  salt,  throws  down  a  yellow  hydrate,  which 
dissolves  readily  In  acids.  The  solutions  are  yellow,  and, 
when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  converted  into  cerous 
salts. 

Protosiilphitlf  of  cerium,  CeS,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the 
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carbonate  in  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon^  or  by  heating 
an  oxide  of  cerium  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  first 
process  yields  a  light  powder  of  the  colour  of  red  lead ;  the 
second,  a  product  resembling  mosaic  gold.  The  sesquisuipkide 
of  cerium  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  exists  in  certain 
sulphur-salts. 

Protochloride  of  cerium,  CeCl.  —  Cerium  bums  vividly 
when  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  and  forms  tins  compound.  The 
anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  the  sulphide^ 
or  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas.  If  the  air  is  not  completely  excluded,  an 
oxychloride  is  also  produced.  The  anhydrous  chloride  is  a 
white  porous  mass,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  perfectly  soluble 
in  water.  A  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained  in  colourless  four- 
sided  prisms,  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  or  the  car- 
bonate in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup. 
The  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  yellow,  from 
formation  of  a  ccric  salt. 

Sesquichloride  of  cerium. — The  hydrated  sesquioxide  dis- 
solves in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  which, 
however,  soon  gives  off  chlorine,  and  is  reduced,  more  or  less 
completely,  to  protochloride. 

Protofluoride  of  cerium  is  formed  by  precipitating  the  pro- 
tochloride with  an  alkaline  fluoride.  The  sesquifluoride  occurs 
native  in  six-sided  prisms,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
protofluoride ;  also  with  the  fluorides  of  yttrium  and  calcium, 
in  yttrocerite.  An  oxyfluoride  of  cerium,  Ce4F303+3HO,  is 
also  found  native. 

Cerous  carbonate,  CeO .  CO2  +  3HO,  is  formed  by  exposing 
the  hydrated  protoxide  to  the  air,  or  by  precipitation. 

Cerous  oxalate,  C^C^jd^,  is  precipitated  from  cerous  salts 
by  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  added  in  excess,  even 
when  the  solution  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  at  first  curdy,  but  soon  becomes 


very  deuse  and  ci^stalliue.    WLeu  ignited  with  free  access 
air,  it  yields  ceroso-cerie  oxide. 

Cerous  sulphate,  CeO .  SO^. — The  anhydrous  salt  ia  a  white] 
powder,  which,  when  sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity  of  wata'ji 
becomes  very  hot,  and  condenses  into  a  solid  mass,  very  diflStj 
cult  to  dissolve.  It  forma  two  crystalline  hydrates, 
2(CeO .  SO3)  +  3H0  and  (CeO  .  SO3)  +  3H0.  The  anliydroi 
salt,  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  leaves  a  basic  cerous  sulphate, 
but,  with  free  contact  of  air,  it  leaves  a  basic  eerie  or  ceroso-i 
eerie  sulphate.  Cerous  sulphate  forms  with  sulphate  of  pol 
a  cryatalliue  double  salt,  containing  CeO  .  SO3  +  KO.  SO, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Cerous  phosphate. — Obtained  by  precipitating  a  cerous  salf 
with  phosphate  of  soda,  It  also  occurs  native  (associated.', 
with  the  phosphates  of  lanthanum  and  didyniium),  in  several 
forms.  In  Mona^ite  and  Edivardsiie,  it  occurs  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms ;  in  the  former  it  is  associated  with  thorina, 
and  small  quantities  of  hme,  manganese,  and  tin ;  in  the 
latter,  with  aliiraina,  zireonia,  and  silica.  Cryptolite  ia  a 
tribasic  phosphate  of  cerium,  occurring  in  the  rose-coloured 
apatite  of  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  is  separated  by  dissolv- 
ing the  apatite  in  nitric  acid.  It  then  remains  in  tlit< 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  appearing  under  the  raicio-. 
scope  to  consist  of  hex^oual  prisms.  Sp.  gr,  16  (Wohler), 
Pkosphocente  is  a  mineral  similar  in  composition  to  cryp-' 
tolite.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  0,  Sims  iu  the  cobalt-ore 
of  Johannisbcrg  in  Sweden,  of  which  it  forms  about  one- 
thousandth  part.  It  remains  as  a  residual  product  when  the 
ore  after  calcination  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  cobalt.  It  is  a  greyish  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  minute 
dark  pm-ple  crystals,  which  are  strongly  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  consist  chiefly  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The^ 
crystals  of  phosphocerite,  when  examined  by  the  microscopy, 

•  Ann,  Cti.  Pharro.  ItII.  268. 
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exiiibit  two  forms^  one  an  octohedron^  the  other^  a  four-sided 
pfrism  with  quadrilateral  summits^  both  forms  apparently 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Sp.  gr.  4*78.  The 
mineral  contains  64*68  per  cent,  protoxide  of  cerium,  &c., 
28*46  phosphoric  acid,  2*83  oxide  of  iron,  and  3*41  oxide  of 
cobalt,  silica,  &;c.  It  is  very  rich  in  didymium.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  gentle  heat,  decomposes  it,  forming 
a  pasty  mass,  which  dissolves  in  cold  water  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  silica  (Watts).* 


ESTIMATION   OF    CERIUM,    AND    METHODS   OF   SEPARATING   IT 

FROM   THE    PRECEDING   METALS. 

Cerium  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  of  cerous 
Salts  by  potash,  as  cerous  hydrate;  or  by  oxalate  of  am- 
moniay  as  cerous  oxalate ;  and  either  of  these  compounds  is 
oonirerted  by  ignition  in  an  open  vessel  into  ceroso-ceric 
oxide.  This  oxide,  as  already  observed,  is  not  perfectly  de- 
finite in  constitution;  it  may  be  stated  approximately  to 
contain  96*5  per  cent,  of  cerous  oxide,  or  82*5  per  cent,  of 
the  metal,  and  this  estimate  may  be  adopted  where  great 
accuracy  is  not  required.  A  more  exact  method,  however,  is 
to  dissolve  the  hydrate  precipitated  by  potash  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  evaporate,  and  heat  the  residue  to  com- 
mencing redness,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
sulphate  CeO .  SO3,  containing  57*6  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide 
of  cerium,  or  49*6  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  serves  to  separate  cerium  from  all 
metak  which  are  precipitated  by  that  reagent  from  their  acid 
scdutions. 

From  manganese^  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  titanium, 
chromium,  vanadium,  and  tungsten,  cerium  may  be  separated 
by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

•  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.,  iL  131. 
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From  alumina  it  may  be  separated  by  carbonate  of  barjrta, 
which  precipitates  alumina  and  not  cerons  oxide ;  from  glucina 
by  sulphate  of  potash. 

From  yttria,  with  which  it  is  often  associated  in  mineirals, 
it  is  separated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash 
added  in  excess^  the  sulphate  of  yttria  and  potash  being 
soluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of  potash^  while  the  oerous  dodUe 
salt  remains  undissolved. 

From  zirconia,  cerium  is  separated  by  treating  the  boiling 
acid  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash^  whereby  the  greater 
part  of  the  zirconia  is  precipitated  as  basic  sulphate,  while 
the  cerium  remains  dissolved ;  to  complete  the  precipitation, 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  but  not  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  acid  (H.  Rose). 

From  magnesia  also  cerium  may  be  separated  by  sulphate 
of  potash;  from  baryta,  stroniia,  and  lime,  it  is  separated 
by  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess ;  or  from  baryta  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  from  strontia  and  lime  by  sulphuric  add 
and  alcohol ;  and  from  the  fixed  alkalies  by  precipitation  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 


SECTION   VI, 

LANTHANUM. 

£y.  47,  or  588;  La. 

The  red-brown  oxide  obtained  from  cerite  by  the  methods 
already  described  (p.  261),  and  originaUy  regarded  as  the 
oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium,  was  shown  by  Mosander  *,  in 
1839,  to  contain  the  oxide  of  another  metal,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  lanthanum.  Subsequently,  in  1841  f,  Mosan- 
der discovered  that  even  this  supposed  simple  oxide  contained 
two  distinct  metals,  for  one  of  which  the  name  of  lanthanum 

•  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvl  648 ;  xlyii.  207.  t  Ibid.  Iri.  604. 
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was  retamedj  while  the  other  was  called  didyrmum.  These 
two  metals  appear  to  be  constantly  associated  with  cerium^ 
though  not  always  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  from  cerium 
may  be  effected  by  either  of  the  methods  already  described 
(p.  262) ;  the  second  and  third  are  easier  and  more  expe- 
ditious than  the  first.  If  the  solution  obtained  by  treating 
the  crude  red-brown  oxide  with  dilute  nitric  acid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness^  and  the  residue  treated  with  nitric  add 
dilated  with  at  least  200  parts  of  water,  a  solution  will  be 
obtained  quite  free  from  cerium  (Marignac).  Boiling  the 
xed-brown  oxide  with  chloride  of  ammonium  also  yields  a  solu- 
tion of  lanthanum  and  didymium  free  from  cerium.  In  both 
cases,  however,  it  is  best  to  test  a  portion  of  the  solution  for 
cerium  by  precipitating  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  solution.  The  presence  of 
cerium,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  will  be  indicated  by  the 
fimnation  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  after  the  liquid,  supersatu- 
rated with  chlorine,  has  been  left  in  a  close  vessel  for  several 
hours. 

A  solution  free  from  cerium  having  been  obtained,  the 
separation  of  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  is  effected  by  the 
different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates.  To  convert  them  into 
sulphates,  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of  a  caustic  alkali, 
and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  varies  according  as  the  lanthanum  or 
the  didymium  is  in  excess. 

1.  When  the  lanthanum  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the 
solution  has  but  a  faint  amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  in  a  platinum-.dish 
to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
add,  and  render  the  sulphates  perfectly  anhydrous.  The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  at  about  36P  Fah.  (2**  or  3**  C),  the  salt 

being  reduced  to  powder  and  added  in  successive  small  portions, 
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and  the  vcsBel  containing  the  liquid  being  immersed  in  ice-coU' 
water.  Without  these  precautions,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  may  be  raised  several  degrees,  in  conscquenee  of  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  anhydrous  sulphates 
■with  water ;  and,  in  that  case,  crj' stall  is  at  ion  will  commence, ' 
and  rapidly  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  liquid,  as  tbesB;' 
sulphates  arc  much  less  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water  J 
but  if  the  liquid  be  properly  cooled,  the  whole  dissolves  com-* 
pletely.  The  solution  ia  next  to  be  heated  in  the  water-bath , 
to  about  104°  F.  (40°  C.) ;  the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  theif 
crystallises  out,  accompanied  by  only  a  small  quantity  df' 
sulphate  of  didymium.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  ia  agaiii 
rendered  anhydrous,  redissolved  in  ice-cold  water,  &c.,  and 
the  entire  process  repeated  ten  or  twelve  times.  The  test  of 
purity  is  perfect  whiteness,  the  smallest  quantity  of  didymiui 
imparting  an  amethyst  tinge  (Mosander). 

2.  When  the  didymium-salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  thd 
liquid  has  a  decided  rose-colour,  separation  may  be  effected, 
by  learing  the  solution  containing  excess  of  acid,  in  a  wanti 
place  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sulphate  of  didymium  then  sepa* 
rates  in  large  rhombohedral  crystals  modified  with  n 
secondary  faces;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sicuder,  needl&« 
shaped,  ^-iolet-coloured  crystals  are  formed,  containing  the 
two  sulphates  mixed.  The  rhombohedral  crystals,  which  are 
nearly  free  from  lanthanum,  are  removed,  and  the  needles, 
■together  with  the  mother-liquid,  treated  as  in  the  first 
method,  to  obtain  sulphate  of  lanthanum  (Mosander).  •■ 

In  both  cases,  the  separation  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
first  dissolving  the  mixed  oxides  of  the  two  metals  in  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  in  successive  portions 
by  oxahe  acid  :  the  first  precipitates  thus  foraied  have  a  much 
deeper  rose-colour,  and  are  much  richer  ui  didymium  thi 
the  latter.     The  separation  thus  effected  is  very  imperfect 
itself,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent  separation 
the  sulphates,  which  is  much  more  rapid,  when  one  of  thei 
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stilphates  is  in  great  excess  with  regard  to  the  other  (Ma* 
rignac). 

Metallic  lanthanum  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  anhy- 
drous chloride  with  sodium^  and  dissolving  out  the  chloride 
of  sodium  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'833»  It  is  a  dark^  lead- 
grey  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  when  pressed. 

Protoxide  of  lanthanum,  LaO,  55  or  688,  is  obtained  in 
the  anhydrous  state  by  igniting  the  precipitated  hydrate  or 
carbonate  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which 
turns  brown  when  heated  in  the  air,  probably  from  partial 
conversion  into  a  higher  oxide.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  formed 
when  the  metal  or  the  anhydrous  oxide  is  immersed  in  warm 
water,  or  when  a  salt  of  lanthanum  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  white  substance,  viscid  while  moist,  and 
slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  with  great  rapidity. 

Oxide  of  lanthanum,  even  after  strong  ignition,  dissolves 
very  easily  in  acids.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  it  dissolves  and  expels  the  ammonia.  The 
salts  of  lanthanum  are  perfectly  colourless  when  free  from 
didymium.  The  soluble  salts  have  an  astringent  taste. 
Potash  and  soda,  added  to  the  solutions,  throw  down  the 
hydrated  oxide,  which  dissolves  completely  in  chlorine-water, 
without  forming  any  yellow  deposit.  Ammonia  throws  down 
a  basic  salt.  Oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  throws 
down  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  does  not  become 
crystalline.  In  other  respects,  the  solutions  resemble  those 
of  oerous  salts.  Compounds  of  lanthanum  do  not  impart  any 
colour  to  borax  or  phosphorus-salt. 

Chloride  of  lanthanum  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  igniting  the  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
and  as  a  hydrate  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid-     It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  lanthanum  is  found  native  in  small  crystalline 

scales,  containing  traces  of  protoxide  of  cerium.     When  ob- 
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tained  by  precipitation^  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass^  wliicli 
gradually  changes  into  shining  crystalline  scales    (Mosander). 

Sulphate  of  lanthanum,  LaO .  SO3,  is  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  small  prismatic  crystals,  containing 
8  eq.  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It  parts  with  Jts  water  at  a 
low  red  heat,  and  with  half  its  acid  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It 
is  much  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  (p.  272).  It 
forms  with  sulphate  of  potash  a  very  sparingly  soluble  double 
salt,  similar  to  the  sulphate  of  cerium  and  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  lanthanum  crystallises  in  deliquescent  colourless 
prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When 
carefully  heated,  so  as  not  to  expel  any  of  the  acid,  it  fuses, 
and  solidifies  into  a  colourless  glass  on  cooling.  If  the  heat 
is  raised,  so  as  to  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  acid,  a  fused  mass 
remains  which,  on  cooling,  forms  a  kind  of  enamel,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  crumbles  to  a  bulky  white 
powder,  and  with  such  force  that  the  particles  are  scattered 
about  to  a  considerable  distance  (Mosander). 
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Lanthanum  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  potash,  or 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  converted  by 
ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  into  the  anhydrous 
oxide,  containing  85*7  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  methods  of  separating  lanthanum  from  other  metals 
are  the  same  as  those  adopted  for  cerium.  The  separation  of 
lanthanum  from  cerium  itself  may  be  effected  by  boiling  the 
mixed  oxides  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (p.  262). 
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SECTION  VII. 

DIDTMIUH* 

Eq.  48  or  600;  Di. 

Bidymium  was  discoyered  by  Mosander  in  1841*;  and 
its  oomponnds  have  since  been  more  minately  examined  by 

Harignact 

A  pure  salt  of  didymimn  is  obtained  by  recrystallising  the 
rose-oolonred  rhombohedrons  which  separate  from  an  acid 
solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium 
by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  and  from  the  pure  sulphate  thus 
prepared^  the  other  compounds  of  the  metal  may  be  formed. 

Metallic  didymium  is  obtained  by  heating  potassium  with 
an  excess  of  chloride  of  didymium^  and  washing  out  the 
soluble  chlorides  with  cold  water.  It  is  thus  obtainedi  for 
the  most  part^  as  a  grey  metallic  powder;  but  partly^  also,  in 
fused  globules.  The  powder^  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp^  bums  with  bright  sparks  like  iron-filings.  The 
powder  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the 
fused  granules  do  not :  in  either  form^  however^  the  metal 
dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute  acids^  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Protoxide  of  didymium,  DiO,  56  or  700.  —  Obtained  in 
the  anhydrous  state  by  strongly  igniting  the  nitrate^  oxalate^ 
or  the  precipitated  hydrate  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  per- 
fectly white ;  is  slowly  converted  into  a  hydrate  by  immersion 
in  warm  water ;  dissolves  readily  in  the  weakest  acids ;  and 
expels  anmionia  from  anmioniacal  salts  when  boiled  with 
them.  The  hydrate^  DiO.HO^  is  a  gelatinous  mass  resembling 
alumina^  but  having  a  very  pale  rose-colour.  It  contracts 
much  by  desiccation, 

•  Pogg.  Ann.  W.  504. 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs.  [8],  zxzTiii.  148 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.,  tL  2G0. 
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The  salts  of  didymium  have  cither  a  pure  roae-colour,  like 
the  sulphate,  or  slightly  inclining  to  violet,  like  the  nitrate  in 
the  state  of  strong  solution.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia 
precipitate  the  hydrate ;  so  does  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  also  throws  down  the  hydrated  oxide 
slowly,  hut  completely.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  precipitates 
didymium  completely  from  neutral  solutions;  and  oxalic  acid 
almost  completely,  unless  the  solution  contains  a  large  excess 
of  acid.  The  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammortia  form, 
immediately  in  strong,  and  gradually  in  weak  solutions,  rose- 
Trhite  precipitates  of  douhle  sulphates,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  less  sohihle  in  excess  of  the  reagent ;  the  soda-salt  iS 
the  least  soluble  of  the  three.  Phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,' 
at  a  hoiling  heat,  form  precipitates  sparingly  soluble  in  acida. 
All  compounds  of  didymium  impart  to  borax  and  phosphorus-% 
salt  a  Tcry  pale  rose-colour.  They  do  not  colour  carbonate 
of  soda  before  the  blowpipe.  ' 

Peroxide  of  didymium.— Whsn  the  oxalate,  nitrate,  car- 
bonate, or  hydrate  of  didymium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  not  very  strongly,  a  dark  brown  oxide  is  obtained, 
containing  from  0'32  to  0'88  per  cent,  of  oxygen  more  than 
the  protoxide.  "When  treated  mth  acids  it  dissolves  readily, 
giving  off  the  excess  of  oxygen,  and  forming  a  solution 
containing  the  protoxide.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the 
protoxide  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  oxide  of  definite 
composition.  By  strong  ignition  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  c 
verted  into  the  white  protoxide.  I 

Sulphide  of  didymium,  DiS,  is  obtained  by  igmting  the  I 
oxide  iu  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  light, 
brownish  green  powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids,  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  A  greyish-white  oxysulphide, 
2DiO.D;S,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  with  carbonate 
of  wKla  and  excess  of  sulphur,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  i 
water  (Mariguac). 

Chloride  of  didymium  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate  m  rose- 
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coloured  crystaLs  of  considerable  size^  hj  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  contain  DiC1.4H0.  The 
solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  oflF  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
leaves  an  oxychloride,  not  however  of  constant  composition 
(Marignac). 

Carbonate  of  didymium,  DiO  .  COj.  —  Precipitated  as  a 
white,  bulky  hydrate,  tinged  with  rose-colour,  on  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  to  a  salt  of  didymium. 
The  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  with  nitrate  of  didymium 
and  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  contains,  after  drying  in  vacuo, 
DiO.CL,  +  2HO.  At  212^  it  gives  off  1^  eq.  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  (Marignac). 

Oxalate  of  didymium,  C4Di^08,  is  precipitated  from  neutral 
solutions  as  a  rose-white  powder,  which  dissolves  in  warm 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  a  granular  crystalline  powder,  sometimes  even  in  small 
rose-coloured  prismatic  crystals.  After  drying  in  the  air,  it 
contains  8  eq.  water,  6  eq.  of  which  go  off  at  212°  (Ma- 
rignac). 

Sulphate  of  didymium,  DiO.SOg. —  Formed  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
is  rose-coloured,  and  deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
dark  rose-coloured,  shining  crystals,  having  the  form  of  an 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism  (Mosander),  and  cleaving  readily 
and  distinctly  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base.  They  con- 
tain 3(DiO.S03)H-8  Aq.,  and  give  off  the  whole  of  their 
water  at  392°  F.  (200°  C),  leaving  an  anhydrous  powder, 
which  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  further  alteration. 
A  solution  of  the  sulphate,  when  heated,  especially  to  the 
boiling  point,  deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate  containing 
DiO.SOg  +  2H0.  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  solu- 
bility  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and  of  the  two  crystalline  hydrates 
in  water  at  different  temperatures : — 
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14 

39-3 

18 

25-8 

19 

— 

S5 

206 

38 

130 

4a 

— 

60 

110 

100 

— 
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The  uiliydrous  sulphate,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  inte 
charcoal  fire,  gives  off  two-thirds  of  its  sulphuric  acid,  and 
leaves  a  Iribasic  sulphate,  SDiO.SOg  (Mariguac). 

Sulpliate  of  didymiuni,  mixed  in  solution  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  forms  a  crystalline  double  salt,  which  appears  to  con- 
tain KO.SO3  +  3(DiO.S03)  +  2H0;  it  dissolves  in  sixty- 
three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  With  sulphate  of  soda 
it  forma  the  anhydrous  double  salt,  NaO.SOj  +  3(DiO.S03), 
which  requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dia- 
Bolve  it,  and  is  still  less  soluble  in  &  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  With  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  forms  the  salt  NH^O.SOj 
+  3{DiO.SOa)  +  81IO,  soluble  in  eighteen  times  its  weight 
of  water  (Marignac). 

Sulphite  of  diiiymium,  DiO.SOa  +  2H0.  — Oxide  of  didy- 
mium  suspended  in  water,  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  stream  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  forming  a  rose-coloured  solution  which 
hecomes  turbid  wheu  heated,  forming  a  light  bulky  precipitate, 
which  rcdiaaolvcB  as  the  liquid  cools,  unless  the  temperature 
has  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  in  which  case  it  remains 
undissolved  (Marignac). 

Nitrate  of  didymium,  DiO.NOj. — This  salt  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  96  per  cent.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  pure  rose  colour  when  dilute,  but 
appears  violet  by  reflected  light  when  strong,     A  syrupy  sola* 
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lion  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  carefully  heated  to  800°  C,  melts,  hecomes  per- 
fectly anhydrous,  and  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  neutral 
nitrate.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  decomposed,  giving 
off  nitrous  fumes,  and  leaving  a  residue  from  which  water 
extracts  a  portion  of  neutral  nitrate^  and  leaves  a  basic  salt 
containing  4DiO.N05  + 5 HO.  (Marignac). 

Phosphate  of  didymium,  3DiO.  PO5  +  2H0.  —  Precipi- 
tated, after  a  few  hours,  as  a  white  powder,  on  adding  a  strong 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
didymium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
dilute  acids ;  but  dissolves  readily  in  the  stronger  acids  when 
concentrated;  gives  off  its  water  when  ignited  (Marignac). 

Arseniate  of  didymium,  5Di0.2As05  +  2H0.  —  Obtained 
as  a  pulverulent  precipitate  by  the  action  of  arsenic  acid  on 
solutions  of  did3nnium  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  as  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  by  the  action  of  neutral  arseniate  of  potash  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  (Marignac). 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  didymium  is  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  lanthanum.  The  anhydrous  prot- 
oxide contains  85*7  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  methods  of  separating  did3nnium  fix)m  the  preceding 
metals  are  also  the  same  as  for  lanthanum.  For  separating 
it  from  lanthanimi  itself,  no  method  has  yet  been  devised 
sufficiently  exact  for  quantitative  analysis. 
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TANTALUM. 

Eq.  68-82  or  860-3 ;  Ta. 


This  metal  was  discovered  by  Ekebeig  in  1802.  It  is  a 
rare  metal,  occurring  only  in  a  few  minerals,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Swedish  tantalite  and  yttro-tantalite. 
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Tantalum  is  obtained^  in  the  metallic  state^  by  heating  th^ 
flaoride  of  tantalum  and  potassium^  or  fluoride  of  tantalum 
and  sodium^  with  sodium,  in  a  well  covered  iron  crucible^  and 
afterwards  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  by  water.  The  re- 
duced metal  thus  obtained  is  not  quite  pure,  being  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  acid  tantalate  of  soda,  the  quantity  of 
which  may,  however,  be  diminished  by  covering  the  mixture 
in  the  crucible  with  chloride  of  potassium. 

Tantalum  is  a  black  powder,  which,  according  to  H.  Rose, 
is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  When  heated  in  the  air, 
it  bums  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  converted,  though  with 
difficulty,  into  tantalic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric^ 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  or  even  by  aqua  regia.  It  dis- 
solves slowly  in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric 
and  nitric  acids. 

Tantalum  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  tantahus 
acid,  probably  TaO,  and  tantalic  a«rf,  TaOj. 

Tantahus  acid  is  obtained  by  placing  tantalic  acid  in  a 
small  cavity  in  a  crucible  filled  with  charcoal,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace ;  a  tliin  film  on  the 
outside  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal.  It 
is  a  dark  grey  mass  which  scratches  glass,  and  acquires 
metallic  lustre  by  burnishing. 

Tantalic  acid,  TaO^;  8482  or  1060-3.*  — This  compound 
is  formed  when  tantalum  bums  in  the  air ;  also  by  the  action 
of  water  on  chloride  of  tantalimi;  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
potash-salt,  by  fusing  metallic  tantalum  or  tantalous  acid 

*  The  composition  of  tantalic  acid  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula 
TaO„  which,  according  to  the  original  analysis  of  that  compound  by  Ber- 
selius  (88*5  per  cent,  tantalum  +  11*5  per  cent,  oxygen),  gives  for  tantalum 
the  equivalent  number  185.  But  according  to  the  recent  experiments  of 
H.  Rose  (Borl.  Akad.  Ber.  1856,  885),  the  tantalum-compounds  appear  to  con- 
tain 2  eq.  of  the  chlorous  element,  viz.,  the  chloride,  TaCl^  tantalic  acid, 
TaO„  &c. ;  he  also  finds  the  chloride  to  contain  49*25  per  cent,  of  tantalum, 
making  the  equivalent  of  tantalum  68*82. 
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•with  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  bisnlphate  of  potash.     It  exists, 
in  combination  with  rarious  bases,  in  the  minerals  above 
mentioned,  and  is  usually  extracted  from  tantalite,  which  con- 
tains the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  stannic  and  tungstic  acids,  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing processes: — 1.  The  mineral,  after  being  pulverised  and 
levigated,  is  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash ; 
the  fused  mass  digested  in  hot  water;  and  the  filtered  solution 
supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid :   hydrated 
tantalic  acid  is  then  precipitated  in  white  flakes,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  water  (Berzelius).      2.   A  better 
method,  however,  is  to  fuse  the  levigated   tantalite  in  a 
platinum   crucible  with   six   or  eight  times  its  weight  of 
bisulphate  of  potash ;  pulverise  the  mass  when  cold ;  and  boil 
it  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities  of  water  till  no  more  sul- 
phate of  potash,  iron,  or  manganese  is  dissolved  out  of  it. 
The  residue,  which  consists  of  hydrated  tantalic  acid  mixed 
with  ferric  oxide,  stannic   acid,  and  tungstic  acid,  is  then 
digested   in  sulphide   of  ammonium    containing   excess  of 
sulphur,  which  removes  the  stannic  and  tungstic  acids,  and 
converts  the  iron  into  sulphide ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the 
tantalic  acid  washed  with  water  containing  sulphide  of  am- 
monia, then  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
the  iron,  and  finally  washed  with  boiling  water.    The  hydrated 
tantalic  acid  thus  prepared  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
acid  by  ignition.     It  may  still,  however,  contain  silica,  to  re- 
move which,  it  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the 
filtered  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited  as  long  as  its  weight  con- 
tinues to  diminish :    the  silica  is  then  expelled  as  gaseous 
fluoride  of  silicon  (Berzelius). 

Anhydrous  tantalic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  remains 
white  when  heated,  or  acquires  but  a  very  faint  tinge  of 
yellow.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7022  to  8264,  in- 
creasing with  the  temperature  to  which  the  acid  has  been 


expoaed  (H.  Rose).  It  neither  melts  nor  volatilises  vbenj 
heated,  and  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  reduced  tttj 
the  metallic  state  in  the  circuit  of  a  very  powerful  voltaic  I 
battery;  partially  also  by  very  strong  ignition  in  contact  with.  J 
charcoal.  Wlien  ignited  in  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carboii,j 
it  yields  sulpliide  of  tantalum : 

2TaOj  +  4CS3  =  TajSg  +  4C0  +  53. 

It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  only  be  rendered  solubls 
by  fusion  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash. 

Hydrated  tanlalic  acid,  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aqaeooif 
solution  of  tantalate  of  potaah  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
decomposing  cliloride  of  tantalum  with  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia,  ia  a  snow-white  bulky  powder, 
■which  reddens  litmus-paper  while  moist,  and  dissolves  in 
hydrocbloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  When  strongly  heated 
it  gives  off  its  water  and  becomes  incandescent.  The  hydrate, 
obtained  by  fusing  tantalite  with  bisulphate  of  potash  in  the 
manner  above  described,  is  of  a  denser  and  more  crystalline 
character,  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  excepting  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water.  When 
heated,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  but  does  not  emit  light. 

Tantalic  acid  combines  with  bases  much  more  readily  than 
with  acids.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  silver 
crucible,  it  forms  a  transparent  mass  of  tantalate  of  potash^ 
■which,  after  cooling,  dissolves  completely  in  water.  With 
hydrate  of  soda  it  fuses  into  an  opaque  turbid  mass,  and 
ultimately  deposits  a  sediment,  which  is  not  taken  up  by 
fusion  with  any  excess  of  the  alkali,  "Water  poured  upon  the 
fused  mass  when  cold  dissolves  out  the  excess  of  soda,  but  not 
a  trace  of  tantalic  acid ;  and  the  residue,  when  treated  with 
fresh  water,  dissolves  and  forms  an  opalescent  solution  of; 
add  tantalate  of  soda,  wliich  salt  is  completely  insoluble  in  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  is  therefore  precipitatedjj 
OD  mixing  the  liquid  with  the  solution  of  soda  previously 
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obtained  by  treating  the  fused  maae  with  water.  When  tan« 
talic  acid  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  fused 
mass  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Hydrochloric  add,  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of 
an  alkaline  tantalate^  first  precipitates  the  tantalic  add^ 
and  then  redissolves  it^  forming  a  slightly  opalescent  liquid. 
Sulphuric  acid  also  precipitates  the  tantalic  acid,  but  does 
not  redissolve  it  when  added  in  excess.  Carbonic  add 
gas,  passed  through  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate, 
precipitates  the  whole  of  the  tantalic  acid  in  the  form  of 
an  acid  salt.  Chloride  or  sulphcUe  of  ammonium  also  pre- 
cipitates the  tantalic  acid  from  these  solutions  in  the  form 
of  hydrate^  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkali.  The  presence  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
prevents  the  formation  of  this  precipitate  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  but  it  then  appears  after  boiling  for  some  time. 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  no  precipitate.  Chloride  of 
barium  or  caldum  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalate  of  baryta 
or  lime,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammoniacal  salts.  Nitrate 
of  silver  forms,  in  the  solution  of  a  neutral  alkaline  tantalate, 
a  white  precipitate,  which  is  turned  brown  by  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity.  A  solution 
of  basic  mercurous  nitrate  forms  a  yellowish  white  precipitate, 
which  turns  black  when  heated.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
added  to  a  very  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
tantalate,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate ;  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
a  white  precipitate.  Infusion  of  galls,  added  to  a  solution  of 
an  alkaUne  tantalate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  forms  a  light  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  alkalies. 
Zinc,  immersed  in  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  produce  any  blue 
colour;  neither  is  that  colour  produced,  or  but  very  faintly, 
on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  chloride  of  tantalum 
be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  water  and 
metallic  zinc  added,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  does 


not  change  to  brown,  but  soon  disappears.  The  blue  colour 
ia  also  produced  on  placing  zinc  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
tantalum  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
water  has  been  added;  too  much  water,  however,  prevents  its 
formation. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  tantalic  acid  dissolves  abundantly  Ib 
phosphoi-us-saU,  forming  a  clear,  colourless  glass,  which  un- 
dergoes no  alteration  when  licatcd  in  tbc  inner  flame,  and 
does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  Witli 
borax  also  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which,  however,  if  the 
quantity  of  tantalic  acid  is  somewhat  large,  may  be  rendered 
opaque  by  interrupted  blowing,  or  flaming,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  but  recovers  its  transparency  by  long  exposure  to  a 
continued  blast.  A  very  large  quantity  of  tantalic  acid  ren- 
ders the  glass  opaque.  No  alteration  takes  plaec  in  the  inner 
flame.  AVith  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  tantalic  acid 
produces  effervcscencCj  but  does  not  fuse  into  a  bead  or  unde^o 
reduction. 

The  above-described  characters  are  sufficient  to  distingoi&ll 
tantalic  acid  from  all  the  substances  previously  described. 
From  titanic  acid,  which  it  moat  resembles,  it  is  distinguished, 
first,  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe ;  secondly,  by  its  per-i 
feet  insolubility  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  after  ignition,  ignited 
titanic  acid,  when  finely  pulverised,  being  soluble  in  that 
acid ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  fact  that,  when  it  is  fused  with  bi- 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  cold 
water,  the  tantalic  acid  remains  undissolved  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  whereas  titanic  acid,  similarly  treated, 
yields  a  fused  mass,  which  dissolves  completely  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cold  water,  provided  the  fusion  lias  been 
continued  long  enough.  From  silica,  tantalic  acid  is  distin- 
guished by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  silica  being  in- 
soluble in  phosphorus -salt,  and  fusing  to  a  transparent  bead 
when  heated  on  charcoal  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda.     The  behaviour  of  tantalic  acid  with  zinc,  with  tine- 
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ture  of  galls^  and  with  hydrofluoric  add^  also  distinguishes  it 
from  silica. 

Sulphide  of  tantalum,  Ta^S,.  —  Obtained  by  igniting  tan- 
talic  acid  in  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  ex« 
posing  chloride  of  tantalum  to  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas.  The  product  is  not  perfectly  definite  in  either  case. 
The  second  process  yields  a  sulphide  containing  24*08  per 
cent,  sulphur,  whereas  the  formula  Ta^S,  requires  25*86  per 
cent.  The  former  process  gives  a  product  containing  28*5 
per  cent,  sulphur.  Sulphide  of  tantalum  is  a  black  substance^ 
which  acquires  a  brass-yellow  colour  by  trituration  in  an 
agate  mortar.  Heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas,  it  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  tantalum  and  chloride  of  sulphur 
(H.  Rose). 

Chloride  of  tantalum,  TaCLj. — ^Prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  over  a  heated  mixture  of  tantalic  acid  and  charcoaL 
Tantalic  acid  is  mixed  with  starch  or  sugar,  and  the  mixture 
completely  charred  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is 
then  introduced  in  small  pieces  into  a  glass  tube  which  is 
strongly  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire,  while  a  stream  of  dry 
carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it.  As  soon  as  all  the 
moisture  is  expelled,  the  tube  is  left  to  cool,  the  flow  of  car- 
bonic acid  being  still  kept  up ;  the  carbonic  acid  apparatus  is 
then  replaced  by  a  chlorine  apparatus,  and  the  tube  again 
heated  after  the  carbonic  acid  and  atmospheric  air  have  been 
completely  expelled  by  the  chlorine.  Chloride  of  tantalum  is 
then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate  of  a  pure  yellow  colour. 
If,  however,  the  tantalic  acid  contains  tungstic  acid,  the 
colour  of  the  sublimate  is  red ;  and  if  stannic  or  titanic  acid 
is  present,  yellow  drops  of  liquid  chloride  are  also  produced. 
Chloride  of  tantalum  melts  at  430^,  and  volatilises  at  291^.  ' 
Water  decomposes  it,  forming  hydrochloric  and  tantalic 
adds;  but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete  even  at  the 
boiling  heat :  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
decomposes  the  chloride  perfectly  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
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tures.     According  to  the   recent   experiments  of  H.  Eoscvl 
chloride  of  tantalum  contains  81*14  per  cent,  of  tantalum. 

Bromide  of  tantalum  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  ai 
tlie  chloride ;  when  freed  from  excess  of  bromine,  it  has  i 
yellowish  colour. 

Fluoride  of  tantalum,  TaFj. —  Ignited  tantalic  acid  does  ' 
not  dissolve  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid ;  but  the  hydrate 
dissolves,  forming  a  clear  solution,  which,  when  evaporated, 
pai-tly  giycs  off  the  tantalum  as  fluoride,  but  i 
white  residue  of  oxyfluoride.  Fluoride  of  tantalum  forms  I 
with  fluoride  of  potassium  a  crystalline  double  salt,  containing  I 
KP.STaF^;  and  with  fluoride  of  sodium  the  salt,  NaF.TaFj  1 
(H.  Rose). 


ESTIMATION  AND  8BPAtt,lT10N  OF  TANTALUM. 

Tantalum  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  tantalic  1 
acid,  containing  81 -IS  per  cent,  of  the  mctai.     It  occurs  in  j 
nature  associated  with  lime,  magnesia,  yttria,  and  the  oxides  \ 
of  iron  and  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  zirconia,  titanic 
acid,  and  a  few  other  subatancej,      From  these  it  is  separated 
by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  or,  better,  with  bisulphate 
of  potash,  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  279).     So 
compounds  of  tantalic  acid  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  | 
acid,  the  tantalic  acid  being  separated  in  the  insoluble  stately  \ 
and  all  the  bases  passing  into  the  solution. 

Tantalate  of  rirconia  may  be  decomposed  in  this  manner.  I 
On  treating  that  compound  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  I 
digesting  the  cooled  mass  for  some  time  with  a  large  quanti^  I 
of  water,  sulphate  of  zirconia  dissolves,  and  tantalic  acid  re-  t 
mains  behind  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  from  which 
it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with  water. 

From  titanic  acid,  with  wliicli  it  sometimes  occurs  in  nature, 
tantalic  acid  is  separated  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  bisulphata  ' 
of  potash,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  I 
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water.  Titanic  acid  then  dissolves^  especially  if  the  water  is 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid^  while  sulphate  of 
tantalic  acid  remains  undissolved.  The  titanic  acid  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  solution  by  boiling :  the  separation  is,  how- 
ever,  not  very  complete.  In  some  cases,  the  decomposition 
may  be  effected  by  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  alkalies,  tantalic  acid  may  be  completely  separated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  provided  the  compoimd  is  soluble  in  water. 
In  the  contrary  case,  it  must  first  be  fused  with  carbonate  or 
hydrate  of  potash.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of  alkali  is  to  be 
likewise  estimated,  the  compound  must  be  rendered  soluble 
by  fusion  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.* 


SECTION     IX. 

COLUMBIUM. 

Synonyme,     Niobium;  Cb. 

This  metal  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  in  a  black 
mineral  (columbite),  firom  Massachusetts,  in  North  America; 
it  was  thence  named  Columbium.  Wollaston,  in  1809,  ex- 
amined it  further,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
tantalum  discovered  by  Ekeberg,  in  Swedish  tantalite.  This 
idea  of  the  identity  of  the  two  metals  remained  current  till 
1846,  when  H.  Roset,  by  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
matter,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  American  columbite,  and 
the  tantalite  from  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  contained  two  acids 
bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  tantalic  acid,  but  never- 
theless, distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other.  To  the  metals 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  acids  he  assigned  the  names  Niobium 
and  Pelopium.     But  by  a  later  investigation  X,  he  finds  that 

*  H.  Rose,  Handb.  d.  Anal.  Chem.  1851,  ii  326—335. 
t  Fogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  817  ;  Ixix.  115. 
X  Fogg.  Ann.  xc.  456  ;  Ann.  Oh.  Phann.  IxxxriiL  245. 
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these  two  acids  really  contain  the  same  metal^  associated 
different  quantities  of  oxygen ;  he  therefore  discards  the  name 
pelopium^  and  proposes  to  designate  by  ntoMiffii  the  metal 
contained  in  American  columbite  and  Bavarian  timtalite,  As^ 
however^  this  metal  is  clearly  the  one  discoyered  fifty  years 
ago  by  Ilatchett^  wc  cannot  do  better  than  retain  for  it  the 
name  originally  proposed  by  its  discoverer,  viz.,  Columbium.* 

Columbium  likewise  occurs,  associated  with  yttrium,  ura- 
nium, iron,  and  small  quantities  of  other  metals,  in  a  Siberian 
mineral  called  urano-tantalite,  yttro-ilmenite,  or  samarskite; 
also  in  pyrochlore,  eukolite  or  wohlerite,  euxenite,  and  in  a 
variety  of  pitchblende  from  Satersdtilen. 

Metallic  columbium  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  over  the  chloride.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  oxidises 
when  heated  in  the  air.  Nitric  acid  and  aqua-regia  have  no 
effect  upon  it ;  but  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  adds 
attacks  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
in  two  proportions,  forming  columbous  and  columbic  acids, 
formerly  supposed  by  Rose  to  contain  different  metals,  and 
called  respectively  niobic  and  pelopic  acids.  The  composition 
of  these  acids  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Columbous  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  columbic 
acid,  is  separated  from  the  minerals  containing  it  by  processes 
similar  to  those  already  described  for  the  preparation  of  tan- 
talic  acid  (p.  279) ;  and  when  the  acid,  or  mixture  of  acids, 
thus  obtained,  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine  gas,  with  the  precautions  already  detailed  for  the 
preparation  of  chloride  of  tantalum  (p.  285),  it  is  generally 
converted  into  two  chlorides, — the  one  white,  volatile,  but  not 
fusible ;  the  other  yellow,  likewise  volatile,  and  easily  fusible : 
the  latter  contains  the  larger  proportion  of  chlorine.  It  was 
the  formation  of  these  two  chlorides  which  led  Rose  to  con- 
clude that  certain  varieties  of  tantalitc  contained  two  distinct 

*  Sec  a  paper  "  On  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Metals  contained  in  Colum- 
bite and  TanUlit*,"  by  Prof.  Connell,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]. 
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metals^  niobium  and  pelopium ;  he  now  finds^  bowevcry  tbat 
tbe  substance  which  he  regarded  as  perfectly  pure  niobic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  white  chloride, 
may,  by  mixing  it  with  a  lai^e  excess  of  charcoal,  and  gently 
igniting  the  mixture  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  with  strict 
attention  to  all  the  precautions  above  alluded  to,  be  com- 
pletely converted  into  the  yellow  chloride,  —  the  so-called 
chloride  of  pelopium.  But  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal 
be  used,  or  if  the  mixture  be  too  strongly  ignited  during  the 
action  of  the  chlorine,  especially  at  the  commencement,  the 
white  and  less  volatile  chloride  (chloride  of  niobium),  is 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  yellow  compound. 

Coliunbium  appears,  then,  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with 
chlorine  in  two  proportions ;  and  the  chlorides  thus  formed 
yield,  when  treated  with  water,  two  acids  of  corresponding 
constitution,  viz.,  Columbous  and  Columbic  acids,  the  latter, 
which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  being  formed 
from  the  yellow  chloride. 

Columbous  add  (Rose's  niobic  acid)  may,  like  tantalic 
acid,  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  and  the  crystalline  state, 
viz.,  by  the  rapid  or  gradual  action  of  water  on  the  chloride. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  tantalic  acid,  and  is 
subject  to  similar  variations.  Samples  of  the  acid,  prepared 
from  various  sources,  exhibited,  after  ignition  over  a  spirit- 
lamp  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  specific  gravities  ranging 
from  4*66  to  5-26;  by  stronger  ignition,  the  density  was 
diminished.  The  mean  density  of  the  amorphous  acid  was 
found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  crystalline  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  0-875.  The  acid  is  colourless  both  in  the  anhy- 
drous and  hydrated  states,  but  when  heated  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  much  deeper  than  that  of  heated  tantalic  acid.  The 
hydrated  acid  becomes  incandescent  during  its  transition  to 
the  anhydrous  state. 

Columbous  acid  is  decomposed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of 

hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  converted  into  sulphide  of  colum- 
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billm.     Wlien  ignited  in  ammoiiiacal  gas,  it  turns  black,  and 
yicliU  a  large  quantity  of  water, 

Columbous  acid,  after  ignitioa,  is  insoluble  in  all  acids. 
The  hydratcd  acid  is  but  very  spariugly  Boluble  in  hydro- 
cliloric  acid ;  bo  that  when  an  alkaline  columbite  ia  precipi- 
tated by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  retains  only 
a  trace  of  columbous  acid  in  solution.  The  hydratcd  acid  dia- 
golves,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  oxalic  and  in  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

The  alkaline  cohimbites  are  soluble  in  water,  in  solutions  i 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash,  but  dissolve  with  great 
difficulty  in  excess  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda,  more 
sparingly  even  than  tautalatc  of  soda.  Columbous  acid  ia 
precipitated  from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  acids,  especially  by 
sulphuric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  whereas  the 
precipitation  of  tantalic  acid  requires  the  aid  of  heat.  Oxalic 
acid  does  not  affect  alkaline  columbites;  but  carbonic  acid 
gas  precipitates  an  acid  salt  sohiblc  in  a  lai^e  quantity  of  ' 
water ;  acetic  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  also  form  precipitates. 
A  solution  of  an  alkaline  columbite,  acidulated  with  sul-  , 
phuric  or  liydrocliloric  acid,  forma  a  red  precipitate  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassitun,  bright  yellow  with  the  ferri- 
cyiinide,  and  orange-red  with  infusion  of  galls.  A  piece  of 
zinc,  immersed  in  the  acidulated  solution,  forms  a  beautiful 
blue  precipitate,  which  after  a  while  changes  to  brown. 

Before  tlic  blowpipe,  especially  in  the  inner  flame,  colum- 
bous acid  assumes  a  greenish  yellow  colour  while  hot,  but 
becomes  colourless  on  cooling,  \Vith  borax  it  forms  in 
the  outer  flame  a  colourless  beat!,  which,  if  the  acid  is  in  ' 
sufficient  quantity,  becomes  opaque  by  flaming.  In  the  ' 
inner  flame,  the  bead  assumes  a  greyish  blue  colour,  provided 
it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  produce  opacity  on 
cooling.  In  phoitphai-us-sall,  the  acid  dissolves  in  large  quan- 
tity, forming  a  colourless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the 
inner,  a  violet-coloured,  or,  if  the  bead  be  saturated  with  the 
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acid,  a  beautiful  blue  bead,  the  colour  disappearing  in  i^e 
outer  flame.  The  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron  changes 
the  colour  to  blood-red.  These  characters^  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  precipitates,  sufficiently  distinguish  colum- 
bous  from  tantalic  acid. 

Columbic  acid  (Rose's  pelopic  acid)  bears  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  tantalic  acid,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  pro- 
perties between  that  acid  and  columbic  acid.  Its  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  5*5  to  6*7.  It  appears  to  be  sxisceptible 
of  three  modifications;  viz.,  amorphous^  crystalline  before 
ignition,  and  crystalline  after  ignition  at  the  heat  of  a  porce- 
lain-furnace. It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  after  ignition.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  the  same  reagents 
as  columbous  acid.  The  precipitate  formed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  redissolves  in  excess^  forming  an  opalescent  solution 
from  which  the  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  acidulated  solutions  yield  a 
brownish-red  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  white 
with  ferricyanide,  and  orange-yellow  with  infusion  of  galls. 
Zinc  behaves  with  these  solutions  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
solutions  of  tantalic  acid.  A  fine  blue  colour  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  yellow  chloride  of  columbiimi  with  hydrochloric 
acid^  diluting  with  water^  and  adding  a  piece  of  zinc. 

With  borax  before  the  blowpipe,  columbic  acid  behaves 
like  tantalic  acid.  In  phosphorus-salt  it  dissolves  in  large 
quantity,  forming  a  colourless  bead  in  the  outer  flame.  In 
the  inner  flame,  the  bead  assumes  a  light-brown  colour,  tinged 
with  violet,  the  colour  disappearing  again  after  a  while  in 
the  outer  flame.  The  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
changes  the  brown  colour  to  crimson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  columbic  acid  cannot  be  formed 
directly  from  columbous  acid,  even  by  the  most  powerful 
oxidising  agents.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen  by  certain  reducing  agents. 

X  4 
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JJUhe  methods  of  estimatiiig  columbium  and  separating  it 
from  other  metals  are  the  same  as  for  tantalum.  No  method 
is  known  of  separating  columbium  from  tantalum ;  but  these 
metals  have  not  hitherto  been  found  occurring  together. 


Hmenium,  (?)— •According  to  the  observations  of  R.  Hermann*  it  would 
i^pear  that  Siberian  yttrotantalite  or  yttroihnenite  contains  a  peculiar  metal, 
ilmeniam,  which  forms  an  acid,  ilmenic  add,  very  closely  resemblmg  oolom- 
bous  acid,  bat  nevertheless  distinct  firom  it ;  the  chief  points  of  difference 
being  the  lower  specific  gravity,  viz.,  4*1  to  4*2 ;  the  insolability  of  tlie 
hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  formation  of  a  compound  with  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  leaving  a 
residue  of  hydrated  ilmenic  acid.  H.  B^osef,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  supposed  ilmenic  acid  is  merely  columbous  [niobic]  add,  more  or  less 
impure.  The  question  must,  for  the  present,  be  regarded  as  undedded. 
Bose  likewise  regards  yttroilmenite  as  identical  with  urano-tantalite  or 
samarskite. 

*  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  91, 119 ;  xl.  475 ;  Ixv.  54. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixzi.  157. 
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METALS  WHOSE  OXIDES  ABB  SEDUCED  TO  THE  METALLIO 

STATE  BY  HEAT  (NOBLE  METALS). 

SECTION    I. 

MERCURY. 

Eq.  100  or  1250;    Hg. 

Mercury^  or  quicksilver^  as  it  is  named  from  its  fluidity^  has 
been  known  from  all  antiquity.  It  is  found  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  metallic  state^  but  its  principal  ore  is  the  native  sulphide 
cinnahar.  The  most  valuable  European  mines  of  mercury 
are^  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain^  and  of  Idria  in  lllyria.  At 
Almaden  the  cinnabar  is  found  in  veins^  often  nearly  fifty  feet 
thick^  traversing  micaceous  schists  of  the  older  transition 
period:  in  lllyria  it  is  disseminated  in  beds  of  grit^  bitu- 
minous schist^  or  compact  limestone  of  more  recent  date. 
The  mode  of  extraction  in  both  these  localities^  consists  in 
simply  roasting  the  ore  in  a  distillatory  apparatus^  whereby 
the  sulphur  is  burned  and  converted  into  sulphurous  acid^  while 
the  mercury  is  set  free  in  the  form  of  vapour^  and  condenses 
in  chambers  or  vessels  provided  for  it. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  lllyria  is  represented  in  figures 
12^  13^  14.  A  is  a  large  furnace  (figs.  12  and  14)^  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  series  of  condensing  chambers,  CCCCCD. 
The  space  V,  separated  from  the  fire-place  by  the  perforated 
arch  n  n',  is  filled  with  the  ore  in  large  lumps ;  smaller  pieces 
are  introduced  into  the  next  compartment  above  the  arch/ip^; 
and  on  the  uppermost  arch,  r  r^,  are  laid  a  number  of  earthen 
capsules,  containing  the  pulverised  ore  and  the  mercurial  resi- 
dues of  preceding  operations.    The  fire  being  lighted,  and  the 


L 


heat  gradually  raised,  the  Bulphur  is  burntd  b^  the  air  which 
enters  through  clianuels  opening  into  the  spaces  G,  H ;  and 
the  mixture  of  mercurial  \apour,  sulphurous  acid,  and  smoke 
from  the  fiie,  passes  through  the  hoiizoutal  chanuel  at  the 
top  of  the  furuacCj  then  up  lud  down  through  the  condensing 
chambers,  C  C  C  C,  and  finally  escipes  into  the  air 
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Tlic  greater  part  of  the  mercury  condenses  in  the  first  three 
chambers,  wheuce  it  runs  into  the  channels  abcd,a'i/(^d' ,v\acii 
conduct  it  into  a  rcecrvuir.  To  facilitate  the  condeosatJon 
of  the  last  portions  of  mereiiry  in  the  ehambcra  1)  O,  the 
vapours  are  made  to  pass  between  a  series  of  boards  placed 
from  side  to  side  of  these  chambers  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  having  a  stream  of  water  continually  running  over  them. 
As  the  mercury  irbicb  condenses  in  these  last  chambers  is 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust,  it  is  collected  in 
separate  channels,  then  filtered,  and  the  residues  returned  to 
the  fumace  as  already  described. 

The  mercury  obtained  by  this  process  is  purified  by  fil- 
tration through  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  sent  into  the  market 
in  wrought-iron  bottles,  each  containing  about  fifty  pounds. 

At  Almaden,  the  mercury  is  also  extracted  from  the  cin- 
nabar by  roasting,  the  operation  being  conducted  in  furnaces 
called  buytrones,    (Figs.  15  and  16.) 


Fig.  17. 


The  fire  is  made  at  A,  and  the  space  B,  above  it.  is  filled 
with  the  ore,  the  largest  pieces  bein;^  laid  on  the  perforated 
arch  at  the  bottom,  smaller  pieces  above,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  lumps  of  a  mixtm^  of  clay,  powdered  ore,  and 
the  residues  of  preceding  operations.  The  vapours  paM 
through  an  aperture  p,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  into 
a  series  of  tubular  vessels  called  aluileh,  open  at  both  ends 
and  fitting  one  into  the  other.  These  are  laid  on  a  surface 
e,  b,  a,  called  the  aludel-bath,  first  descending  a  little,  then 
ucending,  and  finally  opening  into  the  chimney.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  the  aludcla  is 
shown  in  figure  17.  The  con- 
densed mercury  escapes  at  the 
joints  of  the  aludels,  and  nuu 
into  the  channel  b  b,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  reser- 
voirs m,  n  n.  The  uncondenaed  mercurial  vapour  passes  into 
the  chamber  E,  where  it  deposits  a  mercurial  dust,  which 
yields  by  filtration  an  additional  quantity  of  liquid  mercury, 
and  a  residue  which  is  mixed  with  clay  and  pounded  ore,  and 
returned  to  the  furnace  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The 
heating  of  the  furnace  u  I 
Fig  18_  continued    for    twelve    ta\ 

thii-teen  hours:  it  is  then 
left  to  cool  for  three  or  four 
days,  afterwhich  it  is  cleared 
oiitand  arranged  for  anothM 
operation. 

In  the   duchy  of  Dcnx  I 
Fonts,    a   mixture    of  cin- 
nabar   iind    limestone     ii 
heated  to  redness  in  retorts  I 
of  earthenware  or  cast-iron 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  I 
oblong    fumaee    (fig.   18),  | 
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and  provided  with  receiyerB  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
water.  Sulphide  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  then 
formed^  and  the  mercury  is  evolved  in  vapour^  which  con- 
denses in  the  receivers. 

At  Horzowitz^  in  Bohemia^  a  mixture  of  cinnabar  and 
smithy-scales  is  placed  in  iron  dishes^  which  are  attached  one 
above  the  other  by  the  centres  of  their  bases  to  a  vertical  iron 
axis^  and  covered  with  an  iron  receiver^  closed  at  top  and 
dipping  into  water  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the 
receiver  is  surrounded  by  the  furnace^  and  imparts  its  heat 
to  the  dishesi  from  which  the  mercury  rises  in  vapour  and 
coUects  in  the  water  below. 

The  mercury  of  commerce  is  generally  very  pure;  it  is 
sometimes^  however^  contaminated  with  foreign  metals^  and 
in  that  case  its  fluidity  is  remarkably  impaired. 

Mercury  may  be  purified  by  distilling  it  from  half  its 
weight  of  iron-tiu-nings^  or  by  digesting  it  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid^  or  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
which  rids  it  of  metals  more  oxidable  than  itself.  The 
purification  may  also  be  effected  by  agitating  the  mercury 
with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 
Pure  mercury  should  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid^  evaporated^  and  ignited;  when  made  to  run  down  a 
slightly  inclined  surface^  it  should  retain  its  round  form^  and 
not  drag  a  tail ;  and  when  agitated  in  a  bottle  with  dry  air^ 
it  should  not  yield  any  black  powder. 

Mercury  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  colour  is 
white^  with  a  shade  of  blue  when  compared  with  that  oi 
silver^  and  it  has  a  high  metallic  lustre.  At  39^  or  40°  below 
zero^  it  becomes  solid^  and  crystallises  in  regular  octohedrons. 
According  to  M.  Kupffer,  the  density  of  mercury  at  39*2**  is 
13-5886;  at  62'6^  135569;  and  at  788°,  13535  (according 
to  Kopp,  it  is  13'595  at  39'2^).  In  the  solid  state,  its  density 
is  about  14*0.  Mercury  boils  at  662°,  forming  a  colourless 
vapour,  the  density  of  which  was  observed,  by  Dumas,  to 
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be  6976 ;  the  theoretical  density  is  6930.  Mercuiy  emits  r 
sensible  vapour  between  68**  and  80**,  but  not  under  20** 
(Faraday).  When  heated  near  its  boiling  point,  mercury 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms  crystalline  scales  of 
the  red  oxide.  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  hydrochloric  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric 
acid.  This  metal  never  dissolves  in  hydrated  acids  by  sub- 
stitution for  hydrogen.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions,  forming  the  black  oxide,  Hg^O,  and  the  red 
oxide,  composed  of  single  equivalents,  HgO,  both  of  which 
are  bases.  According  to  these  formulae,  the  equivalent  oi 
mercury  is  assumed  to  be  100;  but  whether  it  should  be 
this  number  or  a  multiple  of  it  by  2,  no  certain  means  exist 
of  deciding,  while  we  are  in  ignorance  of  any  isomorphous 
relation  of  mercury  with  the  magnesian  metals. 


MERCUROUS    COMPOUNDS. 

Dioxide  of  mercury  {black  oxide),  Mercurous  oxide,  Hg^O, 
208  or  2600.  —  This  oxide  ia  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  cold 
solution  of  potash,  used  in  excess,  upon  calomel.  The  sub- 
stances should  be  mixed  briskly  together  in  a  mortar,  in 
order  that  the  decomposition  may  be  as  rapid  as  possible, 
and  the  oxide  be  left  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  place. 
Mr.  Donovan  finds  these  precautions  necessary,  fSrom  the  dis- 
position of  this  oxide  to  resolve  itself  into  metallic  mercury 
and  the  higher  oxide.  The  decomposition  of  mercurous 
oxide  is  promoted  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  light. 

Mercurous  oxide  is  a  black  powder,  whose  density  is  10*69 
(J.  Herapath) ;  it  unites  with  acids  and  forms  salts.  Its  soluble 
salts  are  all  partially  decomposed  by  pure  water,  which  com- 
bines with  a  portion  of  their  acid,  and  throws  down  a  subsalt 
containing  an  excess  of  oxide.  They  are  precipitated  black 
by  hydrostdphuric  add  and  alkaline  sulphides.     Caustic  alka- 
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lies  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of  mercurous  oxide.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  white  mercurous  carbonate, 
which  soon  turns  black  from  decomposition.  Carbonate  of 
baryta  also  decomposes  mercurous  salts,  forming  a  mercuric 
salt  which  remains  in  solution,  and  a  precipitate  of  metallic 
mercury.  Mercurous  salts  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  soluble  chlorides,  with  precipitation  of  calomel  as  a 
white  powder,  a  property  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  salts  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.  In  very  dilute 
solutions,  only  an  opalescence  is  produced.  The  precipitate 
turns  black  when  treated  with  potash  or  ammonia.  Mer- 
curous salts  form  with  phosphate  of  soda  a  white  precipitate 
of  mercurous  phosphate,  and  with  alkaline  chromates,  a  brick- 
red  precipitate  of  mercurous  chromate.  Oxalic  acid  and 
alkaline  oxalates  form  a  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  oxalate. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  thick  white  precipitate, 
snd  ferricyanide  of  potassium  a  red-brown  precipitate.  Tinc- 
ture of  galls  yields  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  this,  and  also  of  the  red  oxide,  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  copper  and  the  more  oxidable  metals, 
and  by  the  proto-compounds  of  tin ;  also  by  phosphorous  and 
sulphurous  acids.  The  precipitated  mercury  often  takes  the 
form  of  a  grey  powder,  in  which  no  metallic  globules  are  per- 
ceptible, and  remains  in  this  condition  while  moist.  Mercury 
in  this  divided  state  possesses  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
milder  mercurials,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  black 
oxide.  To  obtain  precipitated  mercury,  equal  weights  of 
crystallised  protochloride  of  tin  (salt  of  tin)  and  corrosive 
sublimate  mav  be  dissolved,  the  first  in  dilute  hvdrochloric 
acid  and  the  second  in  hot  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed, 
with  stirring.  The  salt  of  tin  takes  up  all  the  chlorine  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  becoming  bichloride  of  tin,  which  remains 
in  solution,  while  the  mercury  is  liberated,  and  forms  so  fine 
a  precipitate,  that  it  requires  several  hours  to  subside.  It 
may  be  washed  by  affusion  of  hot  water  and  subsidence,  and 
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sligbtly  drained  on  a  filter,  but  not  allowed  to  dry.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  this  divided  state,  and  not  as  the 
black  oxide,  that  mercury  is  obtained  by  trituration  with  fat, 
turpentine,  syrup,  saliva,  &c.,  in  many  pharmaceutical  pro 
paratious. 

Disulphide  of  mercury,  HgjS,  is  obtained,  as  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  on  a  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate  or  upon  calomel.  This  sulphide  is  decom- 
posed by  a  gentle  heat,  and  resolved  into  globules  of  mercury 
and  the  higher  sulphide. 

Dichloride  of  mercury,  Mtrrcuroiis  chloride,  Calomel,  HgjCI, 
235'5  or  2943"75.  —  A  variety  of  processes  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  remarkable  substance.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  the  humid  way,  by  digesting  1 J  parts  of  mercury  with 
1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  density  from  V3  to  125,  till  the 
metal  ceases  to  dissolve,  and  the  liquid  has  begun  to  assume 
a  yellow  tint.  A  solution  is  also  prepared  of  1  part  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  32  parts  of  distilled  water,  to  wliich  a  certain 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added ;  and  this,  when  heated 
to  near  the  boiling  point,  is  mixed  with  the  mercurial  salt. 
The  mercury  takes  up  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt,  and 
the  subchloride  of  mercury  formed  precipitates  as  a  white 
jKiwder,  while  the  nitric  acid  and  oxygen  are  given  up  hy  the 
mercury  to  the  sodium,  which  becomes  nitrate  of  soda : 
NaCl  +  HgjO  .  NOs  =  Hg^Cl  +  NaO .  NO^. 

The  excess  of  acid  iu  this  process  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  any  subnitrate  of  mercury,  which  the  dilution 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  on  mixing  the  solutions,  might 
occasion.  Calomel  is  also  obtained  by  rubbing  together,  in  a 
mortar,  4  parts  of  protochloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sub- 
limate) with  3  parts  of  running  mercury.  The  mixture  is 
afterwards  iutrotlnced  into  a  glass  balloon,  and  sublimed  by  a 
heat  gradually  increased.  Here  the  protochloride  of  mercury 
combines  with  mercury,  and  the  dichloride  is  produced.     The 
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same  result  is  obtained  by  Tnixing  mercuric  sulphate  with  as 
much  mercury  as  it  already  contains^  and  about  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium^  and  subliming  the  mixture. 
The  vapour  of  the  dichloride  of  mercury,  in  these  sublima- 
tions, is  advantageously  condensed  by  conducting  it  into  a 
vessel  containing  hot  water;  the  vapour  of  the  water  then 
condenses  the  salt  in  an  extremely  fine  and  beautifully  white 
powder.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  recommended  by 
its  purity,  as  well  as  by  its  minute  division ;  for  the  water 
dissolves  out  all  the  protochloride  of  mercury  by  which  the 
dichloride  is  accompanied.  It  appears  that  whenever  the 
dichloride  is  sublimed,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  resolved  into 
mercury  and  the  protochloride.  As  the  calomel  usually  con- 
denses in  a  solid  cake,  it  must,  to  prepare  it  for  medical  use, 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  washed  with  hot  water  to 
remove  the  soluble  chloride. 

Dichloride  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  sublimation,  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  summits  of  four  faces.  When 
the  solid  cake  is  finely  pounded,  the  salt  acquires  a  yellow 
tinge.  The  density  of  this  salt  in  the  solid  condition  is  6*5 ; 
in  the  state  of  vapour  8350.  One  volume  of  the  vapour  con- 
tains one  volume  of  vapour  of  mercury  and  half  a  volume  of 
chlorine.  This  salt  is  so  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  that 
when  mercurous  nitrate  is  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
even  with  250,000  times  its  weight  of  water,  a  sensible  pre- 
cipitate of  dichloride  of  mercury  appears.  When  boiled  for  a 
long  time  in  hydrochloric  acid,  this  salt  is  resolved  into  proto- 
chloride of  mercury  which  dissolves,  and  mercury  which  is 
reduced. 

Action  of  ammonia  on  dichloride  of  mercury. —  The  dry 
dichloride  was  found  by  Rose  to  absorb  an  equivalent  of 
ammonia,  and  to  become  black.  Exposed  to  air,  the  com- 
poimd  loses  its  ammonia,  and  the  dichloride  of  mercury 
recovers  its  white  colour.     This  anmioniacal  compound  is 
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HgjCl.NHg,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ^^'}J|}ci,  tbat  a,  ^ 
dichloride  of  mercury  in  which  1  eq.  of  mercury  is  replaced  I 

by  mercurammonium,  NH^Hg.      Or  again,  if  we  sappose  the  I 
mercurous  salts  to  contain,  not  two  distinct  atoms,  bat  a  I 
double  atom  of  mercury  (Hg'  =  Hgj),  this  double  atom  being 
the   equivalent   of  one   atom   of  hydrogen  —  tlius,   calomel 
=  He'd;  black  oxide  of  niercurj'  =  Hg'O,  &c., —  then  the 
aromoniacal   compound  IlgjCI.NHj   may  be    regarded    as 

chloride  of  mercnrosammotimm,'S'il^'llg'  .Ci,  or  chloride  of  I 
ammonium  in  which  one  eq.  H  is  replaced  hy  a  double  atom  I 
of  mercury. 

When  calomel  is  digested  in  aqueous  ammonia,  it  tumai 
black,  and  was  found  by  Kane  to  he  converted  into  ntercvrotit  4 
amido-chloride,  HgjCl.HgjNHj,  sal-ammoniac  being  formed! 
at  the  same  time : 

SHgjCl  +  2NH3  =  Hgp.HgjNHj  +  NH^Cl. 
Tliis  compound  may  also  be  regarded  as  chloride  of  bimtrcUr  ! 

rosammonium,  NH^Hg'^.Cl.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  J 
water ;  when  quite  dry,  it  is  of  a  grey  colour. 

Dibromide  of   mercury,   Mercurous  bromide,   Hg^Br,   is   a -I 
white  insoluble  powder,  resembling  in   all  respects  the  di-  I 
chloride,   and  formed  in  similar  circumstances.      A  boiling  | 
solution  of  bromide  of  strontium  was  found  by  Lo^wig  to  dis- 
solve three  equivalents  of  dibromide  of  mercury,  of  which  one 
equivalent   precipitated  during  the  cooling  of  the  sohttioo. 
Wlien  the  filtered  solution  was  evaporated,  it  deposited  a  salt  in 
small  crystals,  containing  SrBr.  SHg^Br.    These  crystals  were  ■ 
decomposed  by  pure  water,  and  resolved  into  the  insoluble  I 
dibromide,  Hg^Br,  and  a  double  salt,   SrBr.Hg^Br,  which  I 
dissolved  easily,  and  crjstallised  by  evaporation. 

Diniodide  of  mercury,  Mercurous  iodide,  HgjT,  is  obtained  \ 
by  precipitation  as  a  green  powder,  which  is  red  when  heated. 
It  is  also  formed  by  triturating  mercury  and  iodine  together  I 
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in  a  mortar^  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol^  in  the  proportion  of 
2  eq.  of  the  former  to  1  eq.  of  the  latter. 

No  dicyanide  of  mercury  exists ;  and  it  is  doubtfhl  whether 
a  difluoride,  corresponding  with  the  dioxide^  has  been  formed. 

Mercurous  carbonate,  Carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  mercury^ 
HgOj.CO^y  precipitates  as  a  white  powder^  when  an  alkaline 
carbonate  is  added  to  the  nitrate  of  the  same  oxide.  The 
precipitate  becomes  grey  when  the  liquid  containing  it  is 
boiled^  and  carbonic  acid  escapes.  This  carbonate  is  soluble 
both  in  carbonic  acid  water^  and^  to  a  slight  extent^  in  an 
excess  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

Mercurous  sulphate^  Sulphate  of  black  oxide  of  mercury ^ 
HgjO.SOa  5  248  or  3100.— This  salt  is  obtained  by  digesting 
1  part  of  mercury  in  1^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  a 
high  temperature^  and  interrupting  the  process  as  soon  as  all 
the  mercury  is  converted  into  a  white  salt.  It  is  also  pre- 
cipitated when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate.  Thq  salt  may  be  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water.  It  crystallises  in  prisms^  and  requires  500  times  its 
weight  of  cold  and  300  of  hot  water  to  dissolve  it.  With 
aqueous  ammonia  this  salt  forms  a  dark  grey  powder,  con- 
taining ammonia  or  its  elements. 

Mercurous  seleniate, — Aqueous  solutions  of  seleniate  of  soda 
and  mercurous  nitrate  form  a  white  precipitate,  probably 
consisting  of  the  neutral  salt,  Hg^O.SeOj,  which,  however, 
gradually  turns  yellow  duriug  washing,  and,  when  dried  at 
100°,  is  found  to  be  reduced  to  GHg^O  .SSeOj  (Komer). 

Mercurous  selenite. — The  neutral  salt  Hg20.Se02  is  found 
native  as  onofrite,  a  yellow  earthy  mineral,  occurring,  together 
with  hom-quicksilver  and  native  mercury,  at  San  Onofrio,  in 
Mexico.  It  is  also  obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  a 
white  powder,  which  melts  at  356°,  and  when  heated  above 
that  point,  is  converted  into  a  brick-red,  opaque,  crystalline 
mass  of  the  salt  3Hg20.4Se02  (Kohler).* 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  Itttit.  146. 
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Mercurous  nitrates,  Nitrates  of  bluck  o.ride  of  mercury . — 
The  neutral  nitrate  is  obtained  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in 
an  excess  of  cold  nitric  acid  :  it  crystallises  readily  in  trans- 
parent rhombs.  It  is  soluble  with  heat  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
an  insoluble  subsalt  formed,  unless  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
water.  The  formida  of  this  salt  is  HgjO.NO^  +  2H0.  A 
aubnitrate  is  formed  when  the  black  oside  is  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  or  when  an  excess  of  mercury 
is  digested  in  diluted  nitric  acid  at  the  usual  temperature. 
It  crystallises  readily  in  white,  opaque  rhombic  prisms, 
which  contain,  according  to  both  G.  Mitscherlich  and 
Kane,  3Hgj0.2NOg  +  3H0;  or,  according  to  Marignac, 
4Hga0.3N03  +  HO.  This  salt  was  observed  by  G.  Mit- 
scherlich to  be  dimorphous.  When  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  the  neutral  salt.  The  subnitratc  is  soluble  in 
a  little  water,  but  when  treated  with  a  large  quantity,  it  leaves 
undissolved,  like  the  neutral  nitrate,  a  wliitc  powder,  which 
retains  its  colour  so  long  as  the  supemataiit  liquid  is  acid,  but 
becomes  yellow  when  washed  with  water.  The  yeUow  sub- 
nitrate  of  merairy  was  found  to  contain  2Hg20.K05  +  HO 
(Kane).  Another  subnitratc,  containing,  according  to  Miu- 
rignac,  5HgjO.3N0s  +  2H0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
solution  or  the  mother-liquor  of  the  neutral  or  the  sesqui- 
basic  nitrate  with  excess  of  mercury  for  several  hours.  This 
salt  crystallises  in  colom-lcss  or  slightly  yellow  crystals,  derived 
fi-om  an  unsymmetrical  oblique  prism ;  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  stable  of  all  the  mercurous  subnitrates.  When  very 
dilute  ammonia  is  added  to  the  preceding  soluble  nitrates, 
without  neutralising  the  whole  acid,  a  velvety  black  precipi- 
tate falls,  known  as  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury.  This  salt 
contains,  according  to  the  analysis  of  C.  G.  Mitscherliehj 
SHgjO.NOs  +  NH,.  But  when  pains  were  taken  to  avoid 
decomposition  of  the  salt  in  washing  it,  its  composition  wa« 
found  by  Kane  to  be  SHgjO.NOj  +  NII3.      Bibasic 
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curoos  nitrate^  mixed  in  solution  with  nitrate  of  lead^  yields  a 
crystalline  double  salt,  containing  2(PbO.N05)  +  2Hg20.N05; 
and  similar  double  salts  with  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and  stron* 
tia  (G.  Staedeler). 

Mercurous  acetate,  HgjO  .  C4H3O3,  falls  when  acetic  acid, 
or  an  acetate,  is  added  to  the  nitrate,  in  crystalline  scales  of 
a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 


MERCURIC   COMPOUNDS. 

Protoxide  of  mercury  {red  oxide),  Mercuric  oxide,  HgO, 
108  or  1351. — This  compound  is  formed,  as  described,  by 
the  oxidation  of  mercury  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  heat- 
ing the  nitrate  of  mercury  till  all  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled, 
and  the  mass,  calcined  almost  to  redness,  no  longer  emits 
vapours  of  nitric  oxide.  As  prepared  by  the  latter  process, 
protoxide  of  mercury  forms  a  brilliant  orange-red  powder, 
crystallised  in  plates,  and  having  the  density  11*074.  It  is 
very  dark  red  at  a  high  temperature,  but  becomes  paler  as  it 
cools.  When  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  becomes  yellow, 
like  litharge,  without  any  shade  of  red.  It  was  found  by 
Mr.  Donovan  to  be  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water,  form- 
ing a  solution  which  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  K  con- 
taminated with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  forms  a  yellow  sublimate  of  sub- 
nitrate.  This  oxide  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  red  precipitate. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  when  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash ;  it  then  forms  a  dense  powder  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  potash  in  excess, 
otherwise  a  dark  brown  oxychloride  is  formed.  The  preci- 
pitated oxide  parts  with  a  little  moisture  when  gently  heated, 
but  does  not  change  in  appearance.  This  yellow  precipitated 
oxide  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  red  oxide;  it  combines 
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in  the  cold  with  o}ia1ic  acid,  whereas  the  red  oxide  docs  uot  j 
it  is  converted  into  black  oxychloride  by  the  action  of  aa 
alcoholic  Bolution  of  mercuric  chloride,  which  has  no  action 
on  the  red  oxide,  and  it  is  attacked  by  chlorine  much  more 
readily  than  the  latter.  At  a  red  heat,  the  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  entirely  volatilised  in  the  form  of  osygen  and  metallic 
mercury ;  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  more  slowly 
under  the  influence  of  bgbt.  The  oxide  detonates  when 
heated  with  sulphur,  and  converts  cldorine  into  hypochlorous 
acid. 

The  salts  of  mercuric  oxide,  when  they  do  not  contain  a 
coloured  acid,  are  colourless  in  the  neutral,  and  yellow  in 
the  basic  state.  They  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and 
act  as  violent  acrid  poisons.  Some  of  them,  e.g.  the  nitrate 
and  sulphate,  are  resolved  by  water  into  a  soluble  acid  salt, 
and  an  insoluble  basic  salt.  From  their  aqueous  solutions 
the  mercury  is,  for  the  most  part,  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
state  by  the  same  substances  as  from  mcrcnrous  salts;  but 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  mercury  is  often  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  a  mercurous  salt :  such,  for  example,  is  the 
action  of  phosphorous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  protochloride  of 
tin,  metallic  copper,  &c.  Guld  does  not  by  itself  reduce 
mercury  from  its  salts ;  hut  if  a  drop  of  a  raercurie  solution 
be  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  a  bar  of  zinc,  tin,  or  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  moistened  surface,  an  electrolytic 
action  is  set  up,  and  the  gold  becomes  amalgamated  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Hydrosvlphuric  acid  and  alkaline  sulphides, 
added  in  excess  to  mercuric  salts,  throw  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  mercuric  sulphide,  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid. 
If,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  re-agent  added  is  not  suffi- 
cient  for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the 
original  salt,  and  often  coloured  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of 
the  sulphide :  this  re-action  is  qnite  peculiar  to  mercuric  salts. 
Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  form  white  preeipitatej*, 
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generally  consisting  of  a  compound  of  the  mercmic  salt 
with  amide  of  mercory.     The  fixed  alkalies  throw  down  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide  (not  hydrated),  insoluble 
in  ercess.     If,  howerer,  the  solution  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  free  acid,  no  red  precipitate  is  formed,  or  only  a  slight  one 
after  a  considerable  time.     Monocarbcnate  of  potash  or  soda 
throws  down  red-brown   mercuric  carbonate.       But  if  any 
ammoniacal  salt  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates  throw  down  the  white  precipitate  above 
mentioned.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  also  gives  a  brown- 
red  precipitate,  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  sulphate ;  but  with 
the  chloride  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  which  afterwards 
turns  red.      The  carbonates  of  baryta,   strontia,  and    lime 
precipitate  mercuric  oxide  from  the  solutions  of  the  sulphate 
and  nitrate,  but  not  &om  the  chloride.     Phosphate  of  soda 
throws  down  white  mercuric   phosphate  from  the  sulphate 
and  nitrate,  but  not  from  the  chloride.     Chromate  of  potash 
forms  a  yellowish  red  precipitate.     Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
forms,  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  a  white  precipitate  which 
gradually  turns  blue.     Tincture  of  galls  forms  an  orange- 
yellow   precipitate   with  all  mercuric   solutions   except   the 
chloride.     Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  scarlet  precipitate 
of  mercuric  iodide,  soluble  in  excess  either  of  the  mercuric 
salt  or  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  aqueous  ammonia  is  digested  for  several  days 
upon  precipitated,  oxide  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  converted 
into  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  Kane  regards  as 
2HgO .  HgNHj+SHO,  or  as  a  hydrated  compound  of  amide 
and  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may  be  called  oxyamide  of  mer- 
cury. According  to  Millon*,  on  the  other  hand,  its  compo- 
sition is  4HgO.NH3  +  2HO,  or  rather  3HgO.HgNH2.IIO 
+  2H0.  This  substance,  when  placed  in  vacuo  over 
quick  lime,  gives  off  2  eq.  water,  turns  brown,  and  in  that 
state  undergoes  no  further  alteration  by  exposure  to  the  air 

•  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  826. 
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at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  between  100°  and  130°  C,  it 
gircB  off  a  third  atom  of  water  and  is  reduced  to  the  anhy- 
drous compound  31IgO .  HgNHj.  The  yellow  hydrated  cora-r 
potmd  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turmi 
white.  Dilute  potash  has  no  action  upon  it ;  but  very  strong 
potash,  at  a  boiling  heat,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of 
ammonia.  The  brown  anhydrous  compound  resists  the  actioQ 
of  aqueous  potash  even  at  the  boihng  heat,  but  is  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash.  Oxyamide  of  mercury  is  a  power- 
ful base,  and  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts.  One  equivalent 
of  this  compound,  represented  by  the  formula  3HgO .  HgNH,, 
Baluratea  1  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  thus  the 
sulphate  is  SllgO .  IlgNHa.  SO3;  the  nitrate,  SIIgO.HgNHa. 
NO5  +  HO,  &c.  &e. 

Nitride  of  mercury,  3/erfKfa  mm  owia,  NHgg. — This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  over  precipi- 
tated mercuric  oxide  previously  well  washed  and  dried  : 
3HgO+NH3_NIig3  +  3HO. 

After  removing  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  by  dilute  ni- 
tric acid,  the  raercurammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  dea-brown  powder,  which  explodes,  by  heat,  friction, 
percussion,  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  almost  as  violently 
as  iodide  of  nitrogen.  When  carefully  heated  with  bydrato 
of  potash,  it  is  decomposed  without  detonation,  yielding  am- 
moniacal gas  and  sublimed  metallic  mercury.  It  is  also 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric,  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  yielding  an  ammoniacal  and  a  mercuric  salt.  It 
may  be  reganled  as  ammonia  in  which  the  hydrogen 
entirely  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  mercurf 
(Plantamour).* 

By  the  action  of  various  ammouiacal  salts  at  a  boiling  heat 

on  mercuric  oxide,  compounds   are   obtained   consisting  of 

nitride  of  merciuy  combined  with  mercuric  salts  ;  e.t/.  with 

•  Ann.  CI..  Phunii.  il,  115. 
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nitrate  of  ammonia^  the  compound  NHg3+2(3HgO .  NO5)  is 
obtained ;  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  compound  NHg,  + 
3HgO.P05+2HO;  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  com- 
pound 2(NHg3+ HgO  .  CO2+ 2H0)  +  HO ;  with  chromate  of 
ammonia,  the  compound  NHgg  .  HgO .  2HO+4(HgO.Cr03), 
which  when  treated  with  ammonia  is  converted  into  NHg3+ 
HgO .  CrO,+2HO;  with  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  compound 
NHg3+C4H3Hg04+4HO,  &c.  &c.  (Hirzel)  * 

Protosulphide  of  mercury,  Mercuric  sulphide,  Cinnabar, 
HgS;  116  or  1450.  —  This  is  the  common  ore  of  mercury, 
and  sometimes  occurs  crystallised,  forming  a  beautiful  ver- 
milion. It  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  one  part  of  sul- 
phur in  a  crucible,  and  adding  to  it  by  d^rees  six  or  seven 
parts  of  mercury,  stirring  it  after  each  addition,  and  covering 
it  to  preserve  it  firom  contact  of  air,  when  it  inflames,  from 
the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination.  The  product  is  exposed 
to  a  sand-bath  heat,  to  expel  the  sulphur  uncombined  with 
mercury,  and  afterwards  sublimed  in  a  glass  matrass  at  a  red 
heat.  A  brilliant  red  mass  of  a  crystalline  structure  is  thus 
obtained,  which,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder,  forms  the 
lively  red  pigment  vermilion.  This  sulphide  is  black  before 
sublimation.  It  is  precipitated  black  also  when  hydrosid- 
phuric  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  is  of  the  same  composition  in  both  states.  The  sulphide 
of  mercury,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  a  red  colour  without 
sublimation,  or  in  the  humid  way,  by  several  methods. 

Liebig  recommends  for  this  purpose  to  moisten  the  pre- 
paration called  white  precipitate,  recently  prepared,  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  allow  them  to  digest  together. 
The  black  sulphide  is  instantly  produced,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  passes  into  a  fine  red  cinnabar,  the  colour  of  which  is 
improved  by  digesting  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  strong  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potash.  The  sulphide  of  ammonium  used  in 
this  experiment  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  to  saturation 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiy.  258. 
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in  hydroaulphatc  of  ammonia.  Cinnabar  ia  not  attackecJ  by 
sulphuric,  nitric  or  hydi-ocliloric  acid,  or  by  solutions  of  the 
alkalies,  but  is  dissulvcfl  by  aqua-rcgia. 

Protochloride  of  mcrcunj,  Mercuric  chloride,  Corrosive  tub- 
limate,  1355  or  1693"75,  —  This  compound  may  be  formed  by  J 
dissolving  red  oside  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  any  soluble  salt  of  that  oxide  j  but 
it  is  generally  prepared  in  a  ditfercnt  manner.     Four  parts  of 
mercury  are  added  to  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  till  it  is  converted  into  a  dry  saline  mass.  The 
mercuric  sulphate  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  retort  by  a  sand- 
bath  ;   chloride  of  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  in   tha  I 
upper  part  and  neck  of  the  retort,  while  sulphate  of  soda  j 
remains  behind  with  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.     Th»  \ 
mercury  and  sodium  have  exchanged  places  in  the  salts : 
NaCI  +  HgO .  SO3  =  HgCI  +  NaO  .  SO3. 

Mercury,  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  bums 
with  a  pale  flame,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  sublimate 
of  chloride.  The  salt  has  been  prepared  on  a  lai'ge  scale  in. 
this  manner,  which  was  suggested  as  a  manufacturing  proccst' 
by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 

The  sublimed  chloride  of  mercury  forms  a  crystalline  maaa^ 
the  density  of  which  ia  6-5 ;  it  fuses  at  509°,  and  boils  at: 
about  503°.  The  vapour  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  colourless,, 
its  density  9420,  one  volume  of  it  containing  1  volume  of 
mercury  vapour  and  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas.  This  salt  is 
soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  parts  of  boihug  water,  in 
Sy  parts  of  cold  and  in  li  pai't  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in 
3  parts  of  cold  ether.  Ic  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid ;  is  largely  dissolved  by  the  latter,  and  also  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  sublimation  and  from 
Bolution  in  two  diflereut  crystalline  forms,  Tlie  solutions  of 
chloride  of  mercury  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
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evolve  oxygen^  while  hydrochloric  acid  is  dissolved  and 
dichloride  of  mercury  precipitates.  The  deoompoution  of 
this  salt  by  the  action  of  light  is  much  more  rapid  when 
the  solution  contains  organic  matter.  The  poisonous  ac- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercury,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  araenious  acid,  is  best  counteracted  by  liquid  albu- 
men, with  which  cUoride  of  mercury  forms  an  insoluble  and 
inert  compound. 

Many  metals,  viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  nickel,  and  copper,  decompose  mercuric  chloride 
in  the  dry  way,  withdrawing  the  half  or  the  whole  of  its 
chlorine,  and  separating  calomel  or  metallic  mercury,  which 
latter  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  excess  of  the  other  metal. 
Arsenic  forms  terchloride  of  arsenic  and  a  brown  sublimate. 
An  intimate  mixture  of  3  pts.  antimony  and  1  pt.  corrosive 
sublimate,  well  pressed  into  a  glass,  becomes  hot  and  liquid 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  on  the  application  of  heat 
yields  terchloride  of  antimony  and  metallic  mercury.  Tin 
heated  with  corrosive  sublimate  yields  a  distillate  of  bichlo- 
ride of  tin,  and  a  grey  residue  containing  calomel  and  proto- 
chloride  of  tin.  Many  metak  also  reduce  the  mercury  from 
tiie  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  (p.  306) .  Most 
metals  throw  down  calomel  together  with  the  mercury ;  but 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  iron  precipitate  nothing  but  mercury, 
zinc  being  thereby  converted  into  a  semi-fluid  amalgam,  and 
cadmium  forming  an  amalgam  which  crystallises  in  beautiful 
needles.  The  other  reactions  of  mercuric  chloride  in  solution 
have  been  already  described  (p.  306,  307.). 

Chloride  of  mercury  unih  ammonia. — 1.  When  chloride  of 
mercury  is  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas,  the 
latter  is  absorbed,  and  the  compound  fuses  from  heat  evolved 
in  the  combination.  The  product  was  foimd  by  Rose  to  con- 
tain 2HgCl .  NH3.  This  compound  boils  at  590^,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  loss  of  ammonia ;  it  is  decomposed  by 
water.  —  2.   Fusible  white  precipitate.     When  the  double 
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Monde  of  mercaiy  and  amnKHuom,  caDed  sal  akmhroth,  is 
yrtCffntzXed  by  potash  in  the  cold,  a  white  povder  is  obtained, 
which  was  first  dLstingnished  bv  Wohler  fimn  the  compoond 
next  described ;  its  composition  may  be  expresaed,  aoooiding 
to  Kane's  analysis^  by  the  formula  HgCl .  NH3.  The  same 
oompoand  is  also  formed  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  the  liquid  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
chloride  of  mercury  dropt  into  it  so  long  as  the  predpitate 
which  is  produced  is  redissolyed.  The  compound  wpfetan,  on 
the  cooling  of  the  solution,  in  small  crystals^  which  are 
garnet  dodecahedrons  (Mitscherlich).  The  crystalline  form 
of  this  compound  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  regular  system, 
like  that  of  sal-ammoniac. 

3.  Mercuric  amido-chloride.  —  The  compound  known  as 
white  precipitate,  and  sometimes  infusible  white  predpUaie,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  preceding,  is  formed  when  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury.  When  first  pro- 
duced, it  is  bulky  and  milk-white ;  it  is  decomposed  by  hot 
water  or  by  much  washing  with  cold  water,  and  acquires  a 
yellow  tinge.  Kane  has  shown  that  white  precipitate  is  firee 
from  oxygen,  and  contains  nothing  but  the  elements  of  a 
double  chloride  and  amide  of  mercury,  and  represents  it  by 
the  formula  IlgCl .  HgNHj.  White  precipitate  is  distin- 
guished from  calomel  by  solution  of  ammonia,  which  does  not 
alter  the  former,  but  blackens  the  latter :  it  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  acids. 

4.  Nitrochloride  of  mercury. —  Mitscherlich  has  observed 
that  when  white  precipitate  is  gradually  heated  in  a  metal 
bath,  and  the  heat  continued  for  a  long  time,  three  atoms  of 
it  give  off  two  atoms  of  ammonia  and  one  atom  of  chloride  of 
mercury,  while  a  red  matter  remains  in  crystalline  scales^ 
having  much  the  appearance  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  air,  and  containing 
two  atoms  of  chloride  of  mercury  united  with  a  com- 
pound of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms  of  mercury^ 
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2HgCl.NHg,.  He  conclades  that  the  atom  of  white  preci- 
pitate should  be  multiplied  by  three;  its  decomposition  by 
the  heat  of  the  metal  bath  will  then  be  represented  by  the 
equation :  — 

3(HgCl .  HgNH*)  =  2Hga .  NHgj  +  2NH3  +  HgO. 

The  red  compound  is  itself  decomposed  by  a  temperature 
above  680°,  and  resolved  into  chloride  of  mercury,  mercury, 
and  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  altered  in 
boiling  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  may  be  boiled  without 
change  in  diluted  or  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  in  pretty 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  decomposed  and  dissolved 
when  boiled  in  the  most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  in  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  ammonia  and  chloride 
of  mercury  are  found  in  the  acid  solution.  The  compound 
NHg3  is  not  isolated  by  passing  ammonia  over  the  heated 
red  compound.  Mercury  conducts  itself  in  these  compounds 
in  the  same  way  as  potassium  with  ammonia,  the  olive- 
coloured  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia 
upon  potassium  being  the  amide  of  potassium,  3(K.NH2)> 
and  the  plumbago-looking  substance  left  on  heating  the  amide 
of  potassium,  when  ammonia  escapes,  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  potassium,  NK3.* 

5.  When  white  precipitate  is  boiled  in  water,  it  is  changed 
into  a  heavy  canary-yellow  powder,  which  Kane  regards  as  a 
compound  of  the  amido-chloride  of  mercury  with  oxide  of 
mercury,  HgCl.HgNH2.2HgO.  Two  atoms  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  its  formation,  yielding  the  two  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen which  are  found  in  the  yellow  compound,  while  the  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  added  to  an  atom  of  chlorine  and  an  atom 
of  amidogen,  form  an  atom  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  found  in  solution : 

2(Hga.HgNH2)+2HO=HgCl.HgNH2.2HgO+NH4a. 

*  Mitscherlich  in  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  Tol.  xxxix.  p.  409. 
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iHzCl.>rHj,  as  a  icu-^Ie  okxrliie   onuiscii^  of  die 
componziii  oniteti  villi  cnlcriiie  ^  mercmy.  camdbr  aa 

CIH^  —  Cl.y  •  p-'^  :    smilaLrty,   iiLmjfficIe  wlihe  precipitate, 

H£Cl.H;£XH^.  is  a  ciuuride  of  Jiuufn.-vnimaumiMML^  CfSi  ^ 

the  TeSow  pcwder  obtained  ^  bcilin:r  diis  tfutnpmmd  with 
water  is  a  trh.'rjriae  ;/  T!frrmttfr':iir'rmmoni9m  ccmlniicd  with 
two  atoms  of  water.  =  CTXE:!:^  -f  iHO :  and  the  red  ecE- 
pi^und,  "iHiCI-XHxj.  maj  te  recorded  as  a  compcmid  of 
this   same    chloride    with   chlirrJde  cf  merjnrr.  nazneir  as 

Orycki'rjritie  -if  werrrrj.  —  When  a  scfciticn  of  ccinufciie 
sublimate  is  preciphared  by  pctash  or  ^ioda.  mercuric  oxide 
goes  down,  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  chloride,  as  a 
brown  precipitate,  unless  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali  be 
employed.  The  «me  cxychloride  is  prrxinced  by  an  alWKn^ 
carbonate:  but  a  donble  carr:ona:e  is  then  also  fanned. 
Chloride  of  merenry  is  net  inijnediately  precipitated  by  the 
bicarbonates  of  poto^sh  and  soda :  and  hence  that  sah  may  be 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  ct  a  nentral  alkalme  car- 
bonate in  thes*^  bicarfjcnates.  This  oxrchlonde  mar  ako  be 
formed  by  pas^^iiig:  chlorine  thrcc^h  a  mirtme  of  water  and 
orLde  of  mercurr.  It  niaT  be  obtained  crr>talline  and  of  a 
Tcnr  dark  colour,  almoist  black,  bv  TnJTJrg  ccmxaTe  suMi- 
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mate  with  chloride  of  lime^  and  boiling  the  liquid^  or  by 
treating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  bicarbonate  of 
potash^  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel, 
when  carbonic  acid  gradually  escapes,  and  the  compound 
HgCl .  4HgO  is  deposited.  This  oxychloride  is  decomposed 
by  a  moderate  heat,  chloride  of  mercury  subliming,  while  the 
red  oxide  remains. 

StdphocMoride  of  mercury ,  HgC1.2HgS. — When  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
mercury,  the  precipitate  which  first  appears,  and  does  not 
subside  readily,  is  white ;  it  has  been  shown  by  Rose  to  be  a 
compound  of  chloride  and  sulphide  of  mercury.  This  sub- 
stance is  changed  entirely  into  sulphide  of  mercury,  when 
left  in  water  containing  hydrosulphuric  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  precipitated  sulphide  of  mercury  digested  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  mercury,  takes  down  that  salt,  and  forms  the 
compound  in  question.  The  same  compound  may  be  formed 
in  the  dry  way,  by  fusing  protosulphide  of  mercury  (either 
black  or  red)  ^ith  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  dissolving  out  the  excess  of 
chloride  by  boiling  water ;  the  sulphochloride  then  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  dirty-white  powder  having  a  distinctly  crys- 
talline structure  (R.  Schneider).  Sulphide  of  mercury  com- 
bines likewise  with  the  bromide,  iodide,  fluoride,  and  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the 
sulphide  to  one  atom  of  the  other  salt. 

Double  salts  of  chloride  of  mercury. — Chloride  of  mercury 
was  foand  by  M.  Bonsdorfl*  to  combine  with  chloride  ofpotaS' 
stum  in  three  different  proportions,  forming  a  series  of  salts  in 
which  the  chloride  of  potassium  remains  as  one  equivalent, 
while  the  chloride  of  mercury  goes  on  increasing.  They  are 
KCl.HgCl.HO,  which  crystallises  in  large  transparent  rhom- 
boidal  prisms ;  KCl .  2HgCl .  2H0  crystallising  in  fine  needle- 
like amianths;  and  KCl  +  4HgCl+4HO,  which  crystallises 
also  in  fine  needles.     Chloride  of  sodium  forms  only  one  com- 
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pound,  NaCl .  2HgCl .  4H0,  which  crystallises  in  fine  regular 
hexahedral  prisms.  One  of  the  double  salts  of  chloride  (jf 
ammonium  has  long  been  known  as  sal  alembroth.  It  crystal- 
lises in  flattened  rhomboidal  prisms,  NH^Cl .  HgCl .  HO, 
and  is  iaomorpbous  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salt. 
When  exposed  to  dry  air,  it  gives  off  its  water  without  change 
of  form.  Kane  has  also  obtained  NH4Cl,2HgCl,  and  the 
same  with  an  atom  of  water,  NII^Cl .  2HgCl .  HO,  the  first 
in  a  rhomboidal  form,  and  the  second  in  long  silky  needles. 
All  these  double  chlorides  are  obtained  by  dissolving  their 
constituent  salts  togetlicr  in  the  proper  proportions.  The 
chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium  form  well- cry atallised  com- 
pounds with  chloride  of  mercury,  viz.  BaCl.2HgCl.4HO, 
and  SrCl.2HgCl.2HO.  Chloride  of  calcium  combines  in 
two  proportions  with  mercuric  chloride.  When  chloride  o£ 
mercury  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  clJoride  of  calcinm, 
tetrahedral  crystals  separate  from  the  solution,  which  ape 
tolerably  persistent  in  air,  and  contain  CaC1.5HgCl.  8H0. 
After  the  deposition  of  these  crystals,  the  liquid  yields,  when 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  second  crop  of  large  prismatic 
crystals,  CaCl .  2HgCl .  6HO,  which  are  very  deliquescent. 
Chloride  of  magnesinm  also  forms  two  salts,  MgCl  .3HgCI ,  HO, 
and  MgCI.HgCI.6H0,  both  deliquescent.  Chloride  ofnickd. 
gives  two  compounds,  one  of  which  crystallises  in  tetraLedrons, , 
like  the  chloride  of  calcium  salt.  Chloride  of  matiffon^se 
forms  a  compound  in  good  crystals,  MnCl .  HgCl .  4H0,  The 
chlorides  of  iron  and  sine  form  similar  isomorphous 
FeCl .  HgCl .  HO,  and  ZnCl .  HgCl .  HO.  The  double  chlo- 
rides of  zinc  and  of  manganese  are  remarkable  in  one  respect, 
that  chloride  of  mcrciuy  dissolved  hy  them  in  excess  crystallises 
by  evaporation  in  fine  large  crystals,  such  as  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  The  chlorides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper 
form  similar  cry  stall  isable  salts;  but  chloride  of  lead  does 
not  appear  to  form  a  double  salt  with  chloride  of  mercury. 
(Bonsdorff.) 
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Mercuric  chloride  like?rise  forms  definite  compounds  with 
alkaline  chromaies.  A  hot  solution  of  equal  parts  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  bichromate  of  ammonia  deposits,  on  cooling, 
large  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a  splendid  red  colour,  containing 
NH40.2Cr03+ HgCl+  HO,  and  the  mother-liquor  deposits  a 
farther  crop  of  red,  somewhat  needle-shaped  crystals,  contain- 
ing 8(NH40.2Cr03)+HgCl.  (Richmond  and  Abel.*)  Mono^ 
ckromate  of  potash  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  a  brick-red 
precipitate  of  mercuric  chromate ;  and,  on  evaporating  the 
filtered  liquid,  small  pale  red  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  double 
salt^  containing  KO  .  CrOg  +  HgCl.  A  solution  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  mercuric  chloride  and  bichromate  of  potash  yields 
beautiful  red  pointed  crystals,  containing  KO .  2Cr03-h  HgCl. 
(Darby .t)  On  mixing  the  cold  saturated  aqueous  solutions 
of  acetate  of  copper  and  mercuric  chloride,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  to  evaporate,  deep  blue,  concentric,  radiated  hemi- 
spheres are  obtained,  containing  CuO  .  C4H3CUO4  +  HgCl. 
(Wohler  and  Hutteroth.)^ 

Protobromide  of  mercury,  Mercuric  bromide,  HgBr;  180  or 
2250. — Tliis  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  mercury  with  water 
and  bromine.  It  is  colourless,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  when  heated,  fuses  and  sublimes,  exhibiting  a  great  ana- 
logy to  chloride  of  mercury  in  its  properties.  Its  density  in 
the  state  of  vapour  is  12370.  Bromide  of  mercury  forms  a 
similar  compound  with  sulphide  of  mercury  HgBr .  2HgS, 
which  is  yellowish.  It  was  also  combined,  by  Bonsdorff,  with 
a  variety  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bromides.  Bromide  of  mer- 
cury combines  with  half  an  equivalent  of  ammonia,  in  the 
dry  way,  and  also  gives,  with  solution  of  ammonia,  a  white 
precipitate,  analogous  to  that  derived  from  chloride  of  mer- 
cury. 

Protiodide  of  mercury,  mercuric  iodide,  Hgl,  226*36  or 
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2829*5. — ^Falls  as  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  scariet  oolottr,  when 
iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  oi  mer- 
cury. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  triturating  its  oonstitiients 
together,  in  the  proper  proportion,  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol. 
To  procure  it  in  crystals,  Mitscherlich  dissolves  iodide  oi  mer- 
cury to  saturation,  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury,  and  allows  the  solution  to  cool 
gradually.  When  heated  moderately,  mercuric  iodide  becomes 
yellow ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  fuses  and  sublimes^  coi^ 
densing  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The 
forms  of  the  red  and  yellow  crystals  are  totally  different^  so 
that  the  change  of  colour  is  due  to  the  dimorphism  of  mer- 
curic iodide.  The  yellow  crystals  generally  return  gradually 
into  the  red  state  when  cold ;  and  this  change  may  be  deter- 
mined at  once  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a  crystal,  or  by 
crushing  it.  The  density  of  mercuric  iodide  in  the  state  of 
vapour  is  15630;  it  is  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies.  Mer- 
curic iodide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  requires  more 
than  6000  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acids,  particularly  with  the 
assistance  of  heat.  Mercuric  iodide  is  very  soluble  in  iodide 
of  potassium ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  especially  when  hot.  Hence,  when  a  few  drops  of 
iodide  of  potassium  solution  are  added  to  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  redissolves  on 
agitating  the  liquid ;  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium  renders  the  precipitate  permanent ;  and  a  still 
further  addition  causes  it  to  disappear  entirely. 

When  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  mercuric 
iodide  forms  the  compound  Hgl .  2HgS,  which  is  yellow. 
Mercuric  iodide  unites  with  other  iodides,  and  forms  a  class 
of  salts  as  extensive  as  the  compounds  of  chloride  of  mercury. 
They  have  been  studied  by  M.  P.  BouUay.*     Mercuric  iodide 

♦  Ann.  Ch.  Plijs.  [2],  xxiiv.  337. 
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also  combines  with  chlorides;  it  is  dissolved  by  a  hot  solution 
c^  mercoric  chloride,  and  two  compounds  have  been  obtained 
on  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  viz.,  a  yellow  powder,  Hg  I .  HgCl, 
and  white  dendritic  crystals,  HgI.2HgCl. 

Mercuric  iodide  treated  with  very  strong  aqueous  ammonia 

forms  the  compound  NHjHg .  I ;  with  somewhat  less  concen- 
trated ammonia  it  yields  white  needles  of  the  compound 

• 

NH3.2HgI  or  NHjHgl  -f  Hgl,  and  a  red-brown  powder  con- 
sisting of  iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  with  2  eq.  water 
NHg4l  +  2HO.  The  formation  of  this  last  compound  is 
represented  by  the  equation : 

4HgI  +  4NH3  +  2HO  =  NHg J .  2HO  +  3NH  J. 

Iodide  of  tetramercurammonium  is  also  formed  by  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  over  mercuric  oxy-iodide : 

Hgl .  3HgO  -f  NH3  =  NHgJ .  2HO  +  HO  -, 

by  digesting  the  chloride  of  tetramercurammonium  in  aqueous 
iodide  of  potassium  (Rammelsberg) ;  and  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  mixed  with 
caustic  potash  (Nessler  *) : 

4(HgI.KI)  +  NH3  +  3KO=NHgJ.2HO  +  7KI  +  HO. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  am- 
monia. A  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  is 
prepared  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  restdting  red 
precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  filtering,  and  mixing  the 
filtrate  with  caustic  potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  pro- 
duces a  brown  precipitate  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  cither  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt. 
The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(Nessler). 

•  Chem.  Gm.  1856,  445.  463. 
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Mercuroso-mercuric  iodide,  Hg^Ij  or  GgjL.2HgL — This 
comi>ound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solatiaac^  mereaioiis 
nitrate  with  hydriodic  acid  or  iodide  of  potaniniii,  and  od- 
lecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  after  the  green  cokxir  has 
changed  to  yellow;  or  by  dissolving  in  aqueoos  iodide  of 
potaHsium  half  as  much  iodine  as  it  already  oontaina,  and 
adding  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate.  It  is 
a  yellow  powder,  which  turns  red  when  heated. 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy,  126  or  1575.  —  This  salt  mi 
most  easily  obtained  by  saturating  hydrocyanic  acid  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury.     To  prepare  the  hydrocyanic  acid  required, 
the  process  of  Winkler  may  be  followed.     Fifteen  parts  of 
f(;rrocyanidc  of  potassium,  are  distilled  with  13  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  diluted  with  100  parts  of  water,  and  the  distillation 
continued  by  a  moderate  heat  nearly  to  dryness.    The  vapour 
should  be  made  to  pass  through  a  Liebig's  condensing  tub^ 
and  be  afterwards  received  in  a  flask  containing  30  parts  of 
water.     A  portion  of  the  condensed  hydrocyanic  acid  is  put 
aside,  and  the  remainder  mixed  with  16  parts  of  oxide  of  mer- 
cury in  fine  i)owder,  and  well  agitated  till  the  odour  of  hydro- 
(!yanio  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.     The  solution  is  drawn 
oil*  from  the  undissolved  oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  reserved 
])()rti(>n  of  hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  it.     The  last  addition 
is  necessary  to  saturate  a  portion  of  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
cyanide  of  mercury  dissolves  in  excess.     This  operation  yields 
12  parts  of  the  salt  in  question. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  1  pt. 
of  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  for  ten  minutes  with  2  pts.  of 
neutral  mercuric  sulphate  and  8  pts.  of  water,  filtering  the 
liquid,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  The  reaction 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

KaFcCyg  +  3HgO  =  3HgCy  +  2K0  +  FeO. 

A  third  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  to  heat  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  pure  and 
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finely  pounded  Prussian  blue,  and  a  lai^  quantily  of  water, 
stirring  the  mixture  frequently;  then  boil  the  filtrate  with 
oxide  of  mercury  to  throw  down  the  last  portions  of  iron;  and 
neutralise  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the  liquid  with 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  crystallises  in  square  prisms  which  are 
anhydrous,  and  resembles  chloride  of  mercury  in  its  solubility 
and  poisonous  qualities.     The  red  oxide  of  mercury,  even 
when  dry,  absorbs  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  formation  of  water 
and  evolution  of  heat.     The  affinity  of  mercury  for  cyanogen 
appears  to  be  particularly  intense,  oxide  of  mercury  decom- 
posing all  the  cyanides,  even  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  libe- 
rating  potash.     Cyanide   of  mercury  is   consequently   not 
precipitated  by  potash.     Nor  is  it  decomposed  by  any  add, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrosul- 
phuric  acids.     By  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  cyanide  of 
mercury  is   decomposed,   and    resolved    into    mercury  and 
cyanogen  gas.     When  exposed  in  the   moist  state  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  in  a  dark  place,  it  is  converted  into  mer- 
curic chloride  and  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  : 

HgCy  f  2C1  =  HgCl  +  CyCl. 

Bat  in  strong  sunshine,  a  difierent  action  takes  place,  attended 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  yielding  sal-am- 
moniac, mercuric  chloride,  a  peculiar  yellow  oil,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic 
add  (Serullas).  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  digested  upon 
mercurous  oxide,  the  mercuric  cyanide  dissolves,  and  metallic 
mercury  is  liberated. 

Oxy cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy.HgO,  is  produced  as  a  white 
powder  intermixed  with  the  red  oxide,  when  hydrocyanic  add 
of  considerable  strength  (10  or  20  per  cent.)  is  agitated  with 
red  oxide  of  mercury  in  large  excess.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  out  by  hot  water,  and 

crystallises  on  cooling  in  transparent,  four-sided,   adcular 
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prisms.     WLen  heated  gently,  it  blackens  slightly,  and  thea 
explodes  (Johnston).* 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  digested  upon  red  oxide  of  mei 
dissolvea  s  lai^e  quantity  of  it,  and  forms,  according  to  KiH 
a  Iribasic  cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy .  3HgO,  which  ia  m(H 
Boluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  cyanide,  and  crystaUises  witt 
less  facility  in  small  acicular  crystals. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium,  KyCy .  HgCy,  is  fom 
on  diBSolving  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  ofij 
potassium,  and  crystallises  in  regular  octohedrona.  Cyanide 
of  mercury  also  forma  cryatallisablc  double  salts  with  other 
cyanides,  such  as  the  cyanides  of  sodium,  barium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  &c.  It  also  combines  with  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  with  several  oxi-salts,  such  as  chromate  and 
formiatc  of  potnsh,  with  wliich  it  forms  the  compoimdB| 
2{K0 .  CrOg)  +  HgCy  and  C^HKO^ .  HgCy.  ■ 

Mercuric  giilphaie,  HgO.SOg;  148  or  1850.— This  salt  iQ 
formed  by  boding  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  4  parts  of 
mercury,  till  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  dry  saline  mass. 
Mercuric  sulphate  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  neutral  in  com- 
position, but,  like  most  of  the  neutral  salts  of  mercury,  cannot 
exist  in  solution.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming  a  dense 
yellow  Hubsulphate,  and  a  solution  of  an  acid  sulphate.  This 
subsulphate  is  known  as  turbith  mineral,  a  name  applied  to  it 
by  the  older  chemists,  because  it  was  supposed  to  produce 
eflccts  in  medicine  analogous  to  those  of  a  root  formerly 
employed,  and  known  as  convolvulus  turpethum.  Tlie  com- 
position of  turbith  mineral  is  3HgO .  SOg  or  HgO .  SO^  +  2HgO 
(Kane).  Solution  of  ammonia  converts  both  the  neutral  sul- 
phate and  turbith  mineral  into  a  heavy  powder,  which  Kane 
names  ammonia-turbilh,  and  finds  to  Ix;  HgO.SO3-l-Hg.NHa 
-|-2HgO.  It  is,  therefore,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
yellow  powder  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  white  pre- 


»  PhU.  Trans.  1839,  p.  113. 
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dpitate^  and  may  be  r^arded  as  a  sulpliate  of  tetramercuram- 
moniom  with  2  eq.  water :  NHg^ .  SO4  -f  2HO. 

Mercuric  sulphites. — ^Thc  neutral  sulphite,  HgO .  SO^  may 
be  formed  by  precipitating  the  nitrate,  HgO  .  NO5,  with  an 
alkaUne  sulphate ;  but  it  is  very  unstable,  and  resolves  itself 
spontaneously  into  mercuric  sulphate  and  metallic  mercury. 
The  basic  sulphite,  2HgO .  SOs,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  eolation  of  the  basic  nitrate,  2HgO  .  NO5,  with  an  alkaline 
sulphite.  It  is  a  white,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
changing,  when  slightly  heated,  into  mercurous  sulphate; 
2HgO.  S02=Hg20.S03.  Iodide  of  potassium  converts  it 
into  red  mercuric  iodide  (P^ande  St.  Gilles).*  A  bisulphite, 
HgO  .  2SO2  +  HO,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  powder 
by  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  on  solid 
mercuric  chloride.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  de« 
composed  by  heat,  whether  in  solution  or  in  the  soUd  state^ 
with  separation  of  metallic  mercury  (Wicke).t  By  treating 
mercuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of  neutral  sulphite  of  potash^ 
a  double  salt,  HgO  .  SO,  +  HO,  is  obtained  in  small  needle* 
shipped  crystals,  whose  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper. 
Similar  salts  are  formed  with  the  neutral  sulphites  of  soda 
and  ammonia.  By  treating  mercuric  chloride  in  excess  with 
neutral  sulphiteof  soda,  thesalt,2  (HgO.  SO,)  +  NaO.SO,  +  HO, 
is  obtained,  which  is  alkaline  to  test-paper.  The  solutions  of 
these  double  sulphites  are  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  soluble  sulphides,  but  not  by  alkalies.  (Pean  de  St. 
Gilles.) 

Mercuric  seleniate. — ^A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  selenic  acid 
forms  with  mercuric  oxide  prepared  by  precipitation,  a  soluble 
neutral  seleniate,  HgO  .  Se03+  HO,  ^^^  ^  ^  insoluble  basic 
salt,  containing  2(3HgO  .  SeOg)  +  HO  (Komer).t 

Mercuric  selenite. — Mercuric  oxide  forms  with  aqueous 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxtL  80.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcr.  176. 

X  Pogg.  Ann.  Uxxix.  146. 
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selenious  acid^  according  to  Berzelius^  an  insoluble  neutral 
and  a  soluble  acid  selenite ;  according  to  Kohler,  on  the  other 
hand^  selenious  acid  does  not  form  any  soluble  salt  with  mer- 
curic oxidc^  but  only  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  salt^  containing 
7Hg0.4SeO,. 

Nitrates  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  Mercuric  nitrates. — 
The  neutral  nitrate  cannot  be  crystallised^  but  it  is  formed  in 
solution  when  chloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  When  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid^  or  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  the  same  acid  with 
ebullition^  till  a  drop  of  the  solution  no  longer  occasions  a 
precipitate  in  water  containing  a  soluble  chloride,  a  subnitrate 
is  formed,  crystallising  in  small  prisms,  which  are  deliquescent 
in  damp  air.  Its  composition  is  expres&ed  by  the  formula 
2HgO  .NO5  +  2HO.  It  is  the  only  crystallisable  nitrate  of 
this  oxide.  Decomposed  by  water,  this  salt  yields  a  yeUow 
subnitrate,  which,  after  washing  with  warm  but  not  boiling 
water,  is  SHgO.NOg+HO.  When  the  subnitrate  is  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  water,  it  has  a  red  colour,  and  probably 
consists  of  CllgO  .  NO5  (Kane). 

Nitrate  of  mercury  yields  several  compounds  when  treated 
with  ammonia,  {a.)  When  a  dilute  and  not  very  acid  solu- 
tion of  that  salt  is  treated  in  the  cold,  with  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  not  added  in  excess,  a  pure  milk-white  precipitate 
appears,  which  is  not  granular,  and  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  analysed  by  C.  G. 
Mitscherlich,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  salts  con- 
taining the  same  constituents,  may  be  called  Mitscherlich^ a 
ammonia-svbnitrate.  It  contains  2HgO  .  NO5  -f  HgNH^. 
[h.)  The  preceding  compound  is  altered  in  its  appearance  by 
boiling  water,  and  becomes  much  heavier  and  more  granular, 
forming  Soiibeiran's  ammonia-subnitrate,  the  composition  of 
which  is  found  by  Kane  to  be  HgO  .  NO5  +  Hg .  NHj-f  2HgO, 
or  it  resembles  in  constitution  the  bodies  already  descril)ed 
containing  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid.     This  compound  is 
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also  formed  by  decomposing  a  dilute  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  (Soubeiran).  {c.)  A 
third  compound,  the  yellow  crystalline  ammoma-subnitriUe, 
WBB  obtained  by  C.  G.  Mitscherlich  by  boiling  the  ammonia 
Bubnitrate  (a)  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  adding  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  powder  is  dissolved;  the 
solution,  as  it  cools  and  loses  ammonia,  yields  small  crystalline 
plates  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  constituents  of  this  salt 
are  2HgO  .  NO^  and  NH3.  Kane  doubles  its  equivalent,  and 
represents  it  as  a  compound  of  Soubeiran's  salt  with  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  as  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  solution  of 
the  former  salt  in  the  latter,  (HgO .  NO5  4-  Hg  .NH^ + HgO)  + 
NH4O .  NO5.  (d.)  Soubeiran^s  ammonia  subnitrate  (a)  is 
dissolved  in  considerable  quantity,  when  boiled  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  deposits,  on 
cooling,  small  but  very  brilliant  needles,  which  were  observed 
and  analysed  by  Kane.  This  salt,  which  may  be  called  Kane^s 
ammonia  subnitrate,  is  decomposed  by  water,  nitrate  of  am- 
monia dissolving,  and  Soubeiran^s  subsalt  being  left  undis- 
solved. It  contains  the  elements  of  SfNH^O .  NO5)  and 
4HgO.  Kane  believes  that  it  is  most  likely  to  contain 
Soubeiran^s  subnitrate  ready  formed,  which  leaves  two 
atoms  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  two  atoms  of  water  to  be 
otherwise  disposed  of.* 

These  ammonia-nitrates,  like  the  corresponding  chlorides 
and  sulphates,  may  *be  regarded  as  nitrates  of  mercuram- 
moniums,  containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  mercury  in  place 
of  hydrogen.    Thus,  MitscherUch^s  ammonia-subnitrate  (a)  is 

NHIIgg.NOg+HO  =  nitrate  of  trimercurammonium  with 
1  eq.  water;  Soubeiran's  salt  {b)  is  NIIg|.NOg  +  2HO= 
nitrate  of  tctrainercurammonium  with  2  eq.  water;  the  crystal- 

line  salt  (c)  is  NHjHgj .  NOg  +  HO  =  nitrate  of  bimercur- 
ammoniimi  with  1  eq.  water ;  and  (c/)  is  a  compound  of  (6) 

*  Tnns.  of  the  Bojal  Iiifih  Academj,  yol.  xiz.  pt.  L ;  or,  Ann.  Ch.  Fhya. 
[2],  IxxiL  225. 
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with  nitrate  of  ammouia  and  water  =  2(NH^.NOg)+2HO-t*i 
(NHg^.NOe  +  SHO). 

Nitrate  of  mercury  forma  an  insoluble  compound  wit 
sulphide  of  mercury,  HgO  .  NO5  +  2HgS,  resembling  the 
compouuds  of  the  sulphate  aud  clUoridc  with  sulphide  of 
mercury.  It  also  forms  double  salta  with  iodide  and  cyauido 
of  mercury. 

Alloys  of  mercury  or  amalgaina, — Mercury  combines  with  •> 
great  number  of  metals,  forming  compounds  called  anuilgamt, 
which  are  liquid  or  solid  according  as  the  mercury  or  the 
other  metal  predominates.  A  very  small  quantity  of  a  foreigu 
metal  suffices  to  impair  the  fluidity  of  mercury  in  a  very  great 
degree.  All  amalgams  are  decomposed  by  heat,  the  mercurjC 
volatilising  and  the  other  metal  remaining. 

The  union  of  mercury  with  potassium  and  sodium 
attended  with  considerable  disengagement  of  heat;  the  : 
suiting  amalgams  are  of  a  pasty  consistence,  and  decompoaa 
water.  The  amalgams  of  tin  and  lead,  when  heated  till  thayt 
arc  quite  liquid,  and  then  left  to  cool  slowly,  yield  solid  cryK-( 
talliue  amalgams  of  defiiutc  constitution.     An  amalgam 

I  silver,  Hg^g,  is  found  native  in  the  form  of  regular  dodecaH 

I  hedrona. 

An  amalgam  of  tin  is  used  for  silvering  glass.  For  this 
purpose  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  laid  oa  a  horizontal  tshle,  anA 
mercury  poured  over  the  whole  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  layer 
about  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  thickT  The  plat«  of  glass 
is  then  slid  along  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  this 
layer  in  halves  horizontally,  which  prevents  the  introduction 
of  air-bubbles.  The  glass  is  then  loaded  with  weights,  so 
to  press  out  the  excess  of  mercury ;  and  after  a  few  days,  tho': 
surface  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  closely -adhering  lay^j 
of  an  amalgam  containing  about  5  parts  of  tin  to  1 
mercury. 

Mercury  combines  very  readUy  with  bismuth.     An  ami 
gam  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  497  paits  of  bismuth^ 
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310  lead,  177  tin,  and  100  mercory,  ia  very  well  adapted  for 
injecting  anatomical  preparations :  it  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  has  a  silvery  lustre,  melts  at  171*5  (Fah.),  and 
solidifies  at  140°.  An  amalgam  of  lead  and  tin,  sometimes 
also  containing  bismuth,  is  used  for  covering  the  cushions  of 
electrical  machines. 


ESTIMATION   OF   MERCURT,  AND   METHODS   OF   SEPARATING    IT 

FROM   THE    PRECEDING    METALS. 

Mercury  is  generally  estimated  in  the  metallic  state ;  some« 
times,  however,  as  sulphide,  HgS,  or  as  dichloride,  Hg^Cl. 
To  separate  it  from  its  compounds  in  the  metallic  state,  it 
may  be  distilled  with  quicklime,   in  a  tube  of  hard  glass 
sealed  at  one  end.     Into  this  tube  is  introduced,  first  a  layer 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  an  inch  long;  then  the  mixture 
of  the  substance  with  quicklime;  lastly,  a  layer  of  quick- 
lime about  two  inches  long,  and  a  plug  of  asbestos  to  keep 
the  lime  in  its  place.   The  open  end  of  the  tube  is  next  drawn 
out  into  a  narrow  neck,  and  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle.     The 
tube  is  laid  in  a  combustion-furnace,  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  for  organic  analysis  (I,  373),  the  neck  being  turned 
downwards  and  made  to  pass  into  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle 
containing  water,  so  as  to  terminate  just  above  the  surfiEU«  of 
the  water.     The  tube  is  then  gradually  heated  by  laying 
pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  round  it,  beginning  at  the  part 
near  the  neck,  containing  the  pure  quicklime.      This  portion 
having  been  brought  to  a  full  red  heat,  the  heat  is  carefully 
extended  towards  the  middle  part,  to  decompose  the  oom- 
poimd  and  volatilise  the  mercury :  any  portion  of  the  com- 
pound that  may  volatilise  undecomposed,  will  be  decomposed 
in  passing  over  the  red-hot  lime  at  the  end.    Lastly,  the  back 
part  of  the  tube  containing  the  carbonate  is  heated,  so  as  to 
evolve  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sweep  out  all  the  mercury  vapour 
contained  in  the  tube.    The  quantity  of  carbonic  add  thus 
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evolved  may  be  increased  by  mising  the  carbonate  of  limff  ■ 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  mercury  condenses  under  the 
water  in  the  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  cold.  The  water  is 
poured  off  as  completely  as  possible ;  the  mercury  transferred 
to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible ;  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
which  still  adheres  to  it  removed  by  means  of  blotting-paper; 
the  drying  completed  over  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  mercuiy  3 
finally  weighed. 

Mercury  may  also  be  |)recipitated  from  its  solutious  in  t 
metallic  state  by  protochloride  of  tin,  or  by  phosphorous  acid  ;:■ 
the  solution  then  decanted;  the  mercury  washed  witli  water ;a 
and  dried  in  the  nianncr  just  described. 

Mercury  is  also  frequently  precipitated  from  its  solution! 
as  a  sulphide,  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.     In  tliat  ease,  if  t 
precipitate  consists  of  the  pure  protosulphide,  HgS,  as  whei 
it  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  eublimate,  t 
precipitate   may   be   simply  collected   on   a  weighed   filter,! 
washed,  dried  over  the  water-bath,  weighed,  and  the  quantity 
of  mercury  thence  determined.     But  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  precipitate  also  contains  free  sulphur,  as  when  it  is 
thrown  down  from  a  solution  contaiuing  a  ferric  salt,  or  n  J 
considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid, — or  if  it  be  precipitated  in  § 
conjunction  with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  then  the  mBT~.  f 
cury  must  be  separated  from  it  by  distillation  with  lime,  as,'fl 
above  described.     Or  again,  the  mixture  of  sulphides  may  bo'  i 
converted  into  chlorides  by  gentle  heating  in  a  stream  of  | 
chlorine   gas,  the  volatile  chloride  of  mercury  passed  into  I 
water,  and  the  mercury  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  I 
protochloride  of  tin. 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  dichloride  i 
best  effected  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formiate  of  I 
potash  or  soda.  If  the  mercury  is  contained  in  an  alloy,  tho  1 
alloy  must  be  dissolved  in  aqua-regia;  if  it  is  contained  in.  [ 
solution  in  the  form  of  mercuric  nitrate,  hydrochloric  acod  j 
must  he  added,  tbe  solution,  in  either  case,  nearly  neutralised  I 
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with  potash^  formiate  of  potash  or  soda  then  added^  and  the 
whole  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  between  140^ 
and  176°  F.  (at  the  boiling  heat,  the  mercury  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.)  The  dichloride  then  precipitates, 
and  must  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  weighed. 

The  quantity  of  mercurotts  oxide  present  in  a  solution  may 
also  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  add. 
The  solution  must,  however,  be  very  dilute,  and  be  kept  cool ; 
it  must  also  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  nitric 
acid,  as  a  larger  quantity  would  convert  the  dichloride  of 
mercury  into  protochloride.  To  determine  the  proportions 
of  mercurous  and  mercuric  oxide,  when  they  exist  together  in 
solution,  the  mercurous  oxide  is  first  precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  remaining  mercury  by  protochloride  of 
tin  or  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Mercury  may  be  separated  from  all  other  metals,  except 
arsenic  and  antimony,  by  its  superior  volatility.  When  it 
exists  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam,  the  compound  is  simply 
heated,  and  the  quantity  of  mercury  determined  by  the  loss 
of  weight.  If  it  exists  as  an  oxide,  chloride,  &c.,  combined 
with  compounds  of  other  metals,  it  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation with  quicklime,  as  above  described.  Its  separation 
firom  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  from  uranium,  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  zinc,  and  chromium,  may  also  be  efifected 
by  precipitation  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  From  bismuth 
and  cadmium  it  may  be  separated  by  reduction  with  proto- 
chloride of  tin ;  from  copper,  by  mixing  the  solution  with 
excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  passing  hydrosulphuric 
acid  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  mercury  is  precipitated 
as  sulphide,  while  the  copper  remains  dissolved ;  from  lead, 
by  precipitating  that  metal  with  sulphuric  acid;  also  by 
treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which 
precipitates  the  lead,  but  not  the  mercury.  From  arsenic, 
tin  and  antimony,  mercury  is  separated  by  the  solubility 
of  the  sulphides  of  those  metals  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
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E(j.  108,  or  1850;  Ag  (argenivm). 

This  metal  ia  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  oc-  J 
curriug  often  in  the  metallic  state,  and  being  easily  melte^  J 
must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  at  an  earlj  1 
period.     Before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  silver  mines  of 
Sasony  were  of  considerable  importance ;  but  the  silver  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  far  exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  mines,  the  former  having  funushed  j 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  according  to  Humboldt,  316 1 
millions  of  [xiunds  troy  of  pure  silver. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  ores  of  I 
lead  by  cupellation,  as  described  under  that  metal.  From  J 
argentiferous  copper  ores  also  the  silver  is  extracted  by  a  pro-  J 
cess  called  liquation,  wliich  consists  in  fusing  the  conTTfcl 
copper  (p.  93.)  with  three  times  its  weight  of  lead ;  a  mix- ' 
ture  of  two  alloys  is  then  obtained,  the  more  fusible  of  which,, 
containing  the  greater  [mrt  of  the  lead  and  nearly  all  the  I 
silver,  ia  separated  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  I 
yields  the  silver  by  eupcUation. 

Native  silver,  which  is  in  the  form  of  threads  or  thin  leaves,  j 
is  separated  from  the  gangue  or  accompanying  rock,  by  amal- 
gamation, a  process  which  is  also  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  most  frequent  ore  of  silver,  the  sulphide,  when  it  ia  not 
accompanied  by  sulphide  of  lead.    At  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  the 
sulphide  of  silver,  ground  to  powder,  is  roasted  in  a  reverbera*  | 
tory  furnace  with  10  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium,  by  whic^  I 
the  silver  ia  converted  into  chloride.    It  ia  then  introduced  iuts  I 
barrels  (fig.  19.),  with  water,  iron,  and  a  quantity  of  metallio  I 
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mercnry,  and  the  materialfi  kept  ia  a  state  of  agitation  fm 

eighteeo  hoars  by  the  rerolution  of  the   barrels  on   their 

axes.     The   chloride   of  silver,  ^.    ._ 

although  insoluble,  is  reduced 

to  the  metallic  state  by  the  iron, 

and  chloride  of  iron  is  produced, 

while  the  silver  forms  a  fluid 

compound  vith   the    merciuy. 

By   adding    more    water,    and 

taming  the  barrels  more  slowly, 

the  fluid  amalgam  separates  and 

subsides.     It  is  drawn  off  and 

mbjected  to  pressure  in  a  chamois  leather  bag,  the  mercury 

passing  throngh  the  leather,  while  a  soft  amalgam  of  silver 

remains  in  the  bag.     The  mercury  is  afterwards  separated 

from  this  amalgam  by  a  species  of  distillation,  per  deicen- 

$Hm,  and  the  silver  remains. 

In  South  America,  where  fuel  ia  scarce,  a  different  process 
is  adopted.  The  ore,  in  a  finely  divided  and  moist  condition, 
is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  successive  action  of 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  copper  (obtained  by  roasting  copper 
pyrites),  and  mercury,  the  materials  being  spread  on  a  paved 
floor,  and  trodden  by  men  or  horses  to  effect  an  intimate  mix- 
ture ;  and  the  silver  amalgam  thus  obtained  is  separated  from 
the  exhausted  ore  by  washing  with  water.  In  this  loocess, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  copper  form  sulphate 
of  soda  and  protochloride  of  copper.  The  latter  gives  up 
chlorine,  converting  part  of  the  silver  into  chloride,  and 
separates  the  sulphur,  provided  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  present  to  dissolve  the  dichloride  of  copper  as  it 
fonuB.  The  dichloride  of  copper  then  acts  upon  another 
portion  of  the  sulphide  of  silver,  forming  disulphide  of  copper 
and  chloride  of  silver:  Cu'Cl+AgS=Cu»S  + AgCl.  The 
chloride  of  silver  thus  produced,  dissolves  in  the  chloride  of 
■odium,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  mercury  subsequently 


added,  jieldmg  calomel  and  metaUic  silver.     This  process  is 
always  attended  with  considerable  loss   of  mercury,  wliich.'  1 
however  may  be  diminished  by  the  previous  addition  of  iroB 
Mr.  P.  JohitstoD  proposes  to  diminish  the  loss  of  mercury,  a 
soluble  chloride,  which  occurs  in  this  process,  by  using  aa  i 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury,  instead  of  piire  mercury. 

Silver  is  obtained  free  from  other  metals,  and  in  a  state  of  I 
purity,  for  chemical   and  other  piu^aes,  by  the  following 
processes:  —  1.  The  metal  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric   aad 
slightly  diluted,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  salts  of  the  other  metals  present  remaining  in 
Bolution.     The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  thus  obtained,  i 
thoroughly  washed  upon  a  filter  with  hot  water  and  dried.     A.  I 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash,  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  | 
the  Bilvcr,  is  then  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  the  chloride  of  J 
silver  gradually-added  to  it,  whereupon  chloride  of  potassium  J 
is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  escape  with  effer-  t 
Tescence.     The  crucible  is  then  exposed  to  a  lieat  sufficient  to  i 
fuse  the  reduced  silver,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom, — 2.  Thd  J 
mode  of  separating  silver  from  the  common  metals,  in  the  I 
ordinary  practice  of  assaying,  is,  like  many  metallurgic  opera-  I 
tious,  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  refined  process.     A  portion  J 
of  the  silver  alloy,  the  assay,  is  fused  with  several  times  it*.  J 
weight  of  pure  lead  {an  alloy  of  1  copper  and  15  silver  with  | 
96  lead,  for  instance)  upon  a  bone-earth  cupel,  which  is  sup-  ' 
ported  in  a  little  ovcu  or  muffle,  heated  by  a  proper  furnace. 
Air  being  allowed  access  to  the  assay,  the  lead  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dated, and  its  highly  fusible  oxide  imbibed,  as  it  is  produced, 
by  the  porous  cupel.     The  disposition  of  copper  and  other 
common  metats  to  oxidate  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
lead;  and  their  oxides,  which  form  fusil)le  compounds  with  , 
oxide  of  lead,  are  removed  in  company  with  the  latter.   M'heiii  i 
the  foreign  metal  is  almost  entirely  removed,  the  assay  ift  I 
observed  to  become  rounder  and  more  brilliant,  and  the  li 
trace  of  fused  oxide  occasions  a  beautiful  play  of  prismati 
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colours  upon  its  surface,  after  which  the  assay  becomes,  in  au 
instant,  much  whiter,  or  flashes,  an  indication  that  the  cupel- 
lation  is  completed. 

Pure  silver  may  also  be  obtained  firom  an  alloy  containing 
only  silver  and  copper,  by  precipitating  the  two  metals  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  aid  of  heat,  boiling  the 
precipitate  for  about  ten  minutes  with  a  solution  of  grape- 
sugar,  whereby  the  copper  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  red 
oxide,  and  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  treating  the 
moist  precipitate  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia: 
the  copper  then  dissolves,  and  pure  silver  remains. 

Pure  silver  is  the  whitest  of  the  metals,  and  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish;  when  granulated  by  being  poured 
firom  a  height  of  a  few  feet  into  water,  its  surface  is  rough, 
but  its  aspect  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  crystallises  in  cubes 
and  regular  octohedrons,  both  from  a  state  of  fusion  and 
by  precipitation  from  solution.  Silver  is  in  the  highest 
degree  ductile  and  malleable;  its  density  varies  between 
10-474  and  10542;  it  fuses  at  1873^  When  in  the  Uquid 
state,  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas  from  the  air, 
which  is  discharged  again  in  the  solidification  of  the  metal, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  vegetation  upon  its  surface,  or 
even  occasions  the  projection  of  small  portions  of  the  silver 
to  a  distance,  an  accident  which  is  known  in  assaying  as  the 
spitting  of  the  metal.  Gay-Lussac  observed,  that  when  a 
little  nitre  was  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  melted  silver  in  a 
crucible,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  half  an 
hour,  a  very  considerable  absorption  of  oxygen  took  place. 
When  the  crucible  was  removed  from  the  fire  and  quickly 
placed  under  a  bell-jar  filled  with  water,  which  can  be  done 
without  danger,  the  silver  discharged  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  20  times  its  volume.  This  property  is  possessed  only 
by  pure  silver,  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  silver  con- 
taining 1  or  2  per  cent,  of  copper.  As  oxide  of  silver  is  re- 
duced by  a  red  heat,  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  the 
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fluid  metal  miist  be  a  phenomenon  of  a  difiercnt  nature  fi 
simple  oxidatioD. 

Silver  doe«  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  i 
usual  temperature,  nor  even  when  heated ;  the  tarnishing  of 
poliehed  silver  in  air  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  sul- 
phide of  silver.  Silver  does  not  dissolve  in  any  hydrated  acid, 
by  Bubstitution  for  hydrogen,  but  on  the  contrajy  ia  dis- 
placed from  aolntion  in  an  acid  by  hydrogen,  and  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state.  This  raetal  is  also  precipitated  by 
mercury  and  by  all  the  more  oxidable  metals.  Its  salts  arc 
reduced  at  the  usual  temperature  by  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
protoxide  in  which  is  converted  into  sesquioside.  But  if  the 
ferric  sulphate  is  boiled  upon  the  precipitated  silver,  the 
latter  is  dissolved  again,  and  oxide  of  silver  and  protoxide  of 
iron  reproduced.  Silver,  however,  ia  oxidated  when  fused  or 
heated  strongly  in  contact  with  substances  for  which  oxide  of 
silver  has  a  great  afhnity,  as  with  a  siliceous  glass,  and  stains 
the  glass  yellow.  It  is  oxidated  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Silver  is  readily 
dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  with  much 
violence,  at  a  high  temperature,  nitrate  of  silver  being  formei 
and  nitric  oxide  escaping.  Silver  combines  iu  tlu-ee  propc 
tions  with  oxygen,  forming  a  suboxide,  Ag^O,  a  proto 
AgO,  and  a  peroxide,  AgOj. 

Suboxide  of  silver,  AgaO, — Pure  protoxide  of  silTer  is  e 
plctely  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal  by  hydrogen  gas,  at 
212° ;  but  the  oxide  contained  in  citrate  of  silicr  loses  only 
half  its  oxygen  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  suboxide 
being  formed  and  remaining  in  combination  with  one  half  of 
the  citric  acid  of  the  former  salt.  Tbe  aqueous  solution  of 
the  suboxide  salt  is  dark  brown,  and  the  suboxide  i 
tated  black  from  it  by  potash.  WTieu  the  solution  of  t 
sidjsalt  is  heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  and  metallic  siln 
appears  in  it.  The  salt  cUssolvcs  with  a  browu  colour  i 
I   ammonia.     Several  other  salts  of  silver,  containing  org 
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Bads,  comport  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  the  citrate, 
when  heated  in  hydrogen.*  A  solution  of  protoxide  of  silver 
in  ammonia  deposits  on  exposure  to  the  air^  a  grey  suboxide, 
ccHitaining  108  parts  of  silver  to  5*4  parts  oxygen.  When 
heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  leaves  metallic  silver  (Fara* 

day).t 

Protoxide  of  Hlver,  AgO,  116  or  1450. — This  oxide  is 
thrown  dovm,  when  potash  or  lime-water  is  added  to  a  solution 
ai  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  brown  powder,  which  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour  when  dried.  The  powder  was  foimd  to  be 
anhydrous  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard;  its  density  is  7*143, 
according  to  J.  Herapath ;  7*250,  according  to  P.  Boullay ; 
8'2558,  according  to  Karsten.  Oxide  of  silver  is  decomposed 
by  light,  or  at  a  red  heat,  into  oxygen  gas  and  metallic  silver. 
Hydrogen  reduces  it  even  at  212^.  It  is  also  reduced  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  phosphorous  acid.  When  recently  preci- 
pitated, it  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  yielding 
metallic  silver  and  sulphate  of  silver ;  but  the  decomposition 
is  only  partial,  even  when  aided  by  heat.  When  immersed  in 
water,  it  is  reduced  by  zinc,  cadmium,  tin,  and  copper,  but  not 
by  iron  or  mercury.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  oxygen  being 
evolved  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine. 

Oxide  of  silver  is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms  salts,  several 
of  which  have  been  found  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
salts  of  soda.  Like  oxide  of  lead,  it  dissolves  to  a  small 
extent  in  pure  water  free  from  saline  matter,  and  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  Oxide  of  silver  is  not  dissolved  by 
solutions  of  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda.  Its  salts  are 
precipitated  black  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  sul- 
phides. When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble 
chloride,  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  the  chloride  of 
silver,  which  soon  becomes  purple,  if  exposed,  while  moist,  to 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  1.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Phyi.  [2],  ix.  107. 
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tlie  tlircct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  precipitate  is  not  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  ammouia  in  commoa  witb 
most  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is 
visible,  according  to  Lassaigne,  even  in  solutions  containing 
only  1  part  of  silver  in  SOOjOCM)  parts  of  liquid.  In  a  solution 
containing  1  part  of  silver  in  200,000  parts,  hydrochloric  acid 
or  common  salt  produces  a  slight  turbidity ;  with  1  part  of 
sdver  in  400,000,  the  same  reagents  produce  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible opalescence;  and  if  the  proportion  of  liquid  amounts 
to  800,000  parts,  the  opalescence  does  not  show  itself  for  a 
quarter  of  an  Iioiu-.  Uydrobromic  acid  and  soluble  metallic 
bromides,  added  to  solutions  of  silver  salts,  throw  down  all  the 
silver  in  the  form  of  yellowish  white  bromide,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  Hydriodic 
acid  and  soluble  iodides  form  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  silver,  likewise  insoluble  in  nitric  aeid,  and  still  less 
soluble  in  ammonia.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  soluble  cyanides 
throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  cj-anide  of  silver,  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolved  by  strong  nitric  aeid  at  a  boiling  bent,  with  evohi- 
tion  of  nitric  oxide.  Ammonia  added  in  very  small  quantity 
to  perfectly  neutral  silver-salts,  produces  a  slight  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  oxide  of  silver,  easily  soluble  in  excess;  hut  if  the 
solution  contains  excess  of  acid,  ammonia  produces  no  preci- 
pitate. Potash  added  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  provided  the  excess  of  ammonia  l>e  but 
small.  The  fiijced  alkalies  form,  in  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of 
silver-salts,  a  brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Alkaline  carl/o?mles  precipitate  white  carbonate 
of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Ordinary  IribaMc  phosphate  of  soda  forms  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate; pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  soda  form  white 
precipitates.  Chromate  of  potash  forms  a  dark  crimson  pre- 
cipitate of  chromate  of  silver.  Alkaline  arsenifes  form  a 
canary-yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver.      Oxalic  acid 
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forms  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver. 
Silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metaUic  state 
by  phosphorus,  phosphorous  acid,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid  (imperfectly) ;  by  various  metals,  viz.,  zinc, 
cadmium,  tin,  lead,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  mercury,  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  antimony,  and  arsenic ;  also  by  protoxide  of 
uranium,  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  protoxide  of 
tin;  and  by  various  organic  substances  at  a  boiling  heat, 
e.g.,  charcoal,  sugar,  aldehyde,  formic  acid,  tincture  or  infusion 
of  galls,  and  volatile  oils.  Many  organic  substances  added  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
throw  down  metallic  silver  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  specular 
film  lining  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  eflFect  is  produced  by 
aldehyde,  saccharic  acid,  salicylous  acid,  pyromeconic  acid, 
and  various  essential  oils.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and 
oil  of  cloves  is  found  to  produce  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
speculum,  and  has  indeed  been  used  for  silvering  mirrors  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  process  with  tin  and  mercury ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  silvering  curved  surfaces.  A  very  bright 
and  r^ular  specular  surface  is  also  produced  by  adding  a 
solution  of  milk-sugar  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  soda;  the  precipitation 
then  takes  place  >vithout  the  application  of  heat  (Liebig).* 

Oxide  of  silver  combines  with  ammonia  and  forms  the  ful- 
minating ammoniuret  of  silver,  a  substance  of  a  dangerous 
character  from  the  ^dolence  with  which  it  explodes.  The 
ammoniuret  may  be  formed  by  digesting  newly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  in  strong  ammonia,  or  more  readily  by  dis- 
solving nitrate  of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the 
liquor  by  potash  in  slight  excess.  If  this  substance  be  pressed 
by  a  hard  body,  while  still  moist,  it  explodes  with  imequalled 
violence ;  when  Aiy,  the  touch  of  a  feather  is  often  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  fulminate.     The  explosion  is  obviously  occa- 

•  Ann.  Ph.  Pliarm.  xcriii.  132. 
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sionetl  by  the  reduction  of  tlie  silver  from  tlie  combination 
its  oxygen  witb  tlie  Lydi-ogeu  of  the  ammuoia,  and  the  evoli 
tion  of  nitrogen  gas. 

Sulphide  of  silver,  AgS,  124  or  1550, —  Sulplmr  and  silrei 
may  be  combined  together  by  fusion ;  the  excess  of  aiilphur 
escapes,  and  at  a  high  temperature  tlie  sulphide  melts;  it 
forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass.  This  compound  has  a 
lead-grey  colour  and  metaUic  lustre.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  is  malleable.  The  sulphide  of  silver 
is  also  remarkable  for  conducting  electricity,  like  a  mctalf- 
when  warmed.  The  same  compound  occurs  in  nature,  somiK 
times  crystallised  in  octoliedrons  with  secondary  faces.  Thil>| 
sulphide  ia  j>articularly  interesting  from  being  isomorphoi 
with  the  Bubsidphide  of  copper,  AgS  with  Cu^S  (page  144)^1 
These  two  sulphides  replace  each  other  in  indeterminate  pro- 
portions in  several  double  sulphides  of  silver  and  other  metals, 
as  in  po/yf>iisite  and  fa/il-ures,  the  composition  of  which  majr 
be  expressed  by  the  following  formulaa,  the  symbols  pli 
above  each  other  representing  constituents,  of  which  citi 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  present : 


„CujS  ,  SbSj 
■'AgS  """AsSg 


Polybasitc 


'er 


lacec^ 
ithoi^ 


Chloride  of  silver,  AgCI,  113-5  or  1793-~5.  — This  sih 
contains  in  100  parts,  24'C'J  parts  of  chlorine,  and  75'Sl 
parts  of  silver.  It  is  found  native  as  hont-nher,  in  trans* 
lucent  cubes  or  octohcdrous  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  aod 
Biiecific  gravity  5'u5.  The  same  compound  is  also  throink| 
down  as  a  white  precipitate,  at  first  very  bulky  and  curdy, ' 
when  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  any 
soluble  salt  of  silver,  except  the  hyposulphite.  It  is  vhol^ 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  most  minute  quantity  of  hyt 
chloric  acid  contained  in  water  may  be  detected  by  adding 
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it  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (p.  336.)  Hydro- 
diloric  acid^  wken  concentrated^  dissolves  chloride  of  silver^ 
whidi  crystallises  from  it  in  octohedronsy  when  the  solution 
is  evaporated.  This  salt  dissolves  easily  in  solution  of  am- 
moniajy  and  crystallises  also  as  the  ammonia  evaporates.  When 
beated,  it  fuses  at  about  500^^  forming  a  transparent  yellowish 
liquid^  which  becomes^  after  coolings  a  mass  that  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife^  and  has  considerable  resemblance  to  horn:  a 
property  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  the  name  of  ham^lver, 
applied  to  it  by  the  older  chemists.  It  is  not  volatile. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  not  affected  by  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potash.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  the  state  of  metal  by  zinc 
or  iron  with  water.  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  dissolved  out 
in  this  way  by  means  of  zinc  and  acidulated  water^  from  a 
porcelain  crucible  in  which  it  has  been  fused.  To  obtain 
pore  silver  by  this  mode  of  reduction^  it  is  necessary  to  use 
zinc  free  from  lead^  otherwise  that  metal^  not  being  dissolved 
by  the  sulphuric  acid^  remains  mixed  with  the  silver.  A 
better  mode  of  reduction  is  to  boil  the  chloride  of  silver  with 
an  equal  weight  of  starch-sugar  and  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  three  parts  of  water  (Bottger).  The 
chloride  and  other  salts  of  silver  acquire  a  dark  colour  when 
exposed  to  light ;  chlorine  escapes,  and  a  portion  of  the  salt 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  as  the  blackened 
surface  conducts  electricity.  According  to  Wetzlar,  the  black 
substance  contains  an  inferior  chloride  of  silver,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  nitric  acid,  or  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  the  blackening  is  due,  not  to  any  chemical 
decomposition,  but  merely  to  a  change  in  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  the  particles.  It  appears,  however,  from  some  recent 
experiments  by  Dr.  F.  Guthrie,  that  the  chloride  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  and  metallic  silver  separated,  even  in 
presence  of  free  nitric  acid.  Paper  charged  with  chloride  of 
silver  is  very  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  light,  and  is  the 
material  used  for  positive  photographs,  the  unaltered  chloride 
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being  afterwards  dissolved  out  by  a  solution  of  liypoaulphito 
of  Eoda. 

One  hundred  jjarta  of  chloride  of  silver  ahsorh  17'9  parts  0 
aminoniacal  gas,  forming  the  compound,  3NH3 .  SAgCl,  1 


Thia  compound  gives  off  its  ammoiii 

silver  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 


N  H(NHj,Agi  p. 
Ag)  ' 
in  the  air.  Chloride  of 
and  boiling  solutioue  of  the  clilondes  of  potassium,  Bodium, 
and  ammonium,  and,  on  cooling,  a  double  salt  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  generally  cubes.  Chloride  of  silver  is  also  dissolved 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  yields  a  double  salt 
by  evaporation  (Liebig). 

Bromide  of  silver,  AgBr,  188  or  2350. — This  salt  consists 
in  100  parts,  of  42-56  bromine  and  57'4-i  silver.  It  is  found 
native  in  Mexico  and  in  Bretagne ;  sometimes  in  small 
amorphous  masses,  sometimes  in  greenish-yellow  octohcdral 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  falls  as  a  precipitate 
vrhicb  is  white  at  first,  but  becomes  pale  yellow  when  col- 
lected. When  fused  and  cooled,  it  yields  a  mass  of  a  pure 
and  intense  yellow  colour.  It  has  most  of  the  properties  of 
chloride  of  silver,  but  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ammonia. 

Iodide  of  siher,  Agl,  231-36  or  2929-5.— This  salt  a 
tains  in  100  parts,  53-87  of  iodine  and  46-13  of  silver.  It  is 
found  native,  sometimes  in  regidar  Iiexagonal  priatus.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  like  the  chloride,  and  is  prepared  in  a 
simitar  manner  by  precipitation,  but  is  distinguished  from 
that  salt  by  its  colour,  wliich  is  pale  yellow,  by  the  difScnlty 
with  which  it  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  being  even  less  soluble 
than  the  bromide,  and  by  being  blackened  more  slowly  by  the 
action  of  hght.  According  to  Martini,  2500  parts  of  am- 
monia, of  density  0960,  are  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
iodide  of  silver.  It  is  soluble  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  aud 
earthy  iodides,  and  forms  with  them  double  salts. 

Silver  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  hydriodic  acid,  with  evolntioiyi 
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of  hydrogen.  If  the  action  is  assisted  by  heat^  the  solution 
deposits,  on  coolings  a  colourless  crystalline  salt^  resembling 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  decomposing  as  soon  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  liquid :  it  appears  to  consist  of  an  iodide  of 
silver  and  hydrogen.  The  mother-liquor,  when  left  to  itself, 
deposits  iodide  of  silver  in  large  regular  six-sided  prisms, 
resembling  the  native  iodide  (H.  Ste.-Claire  Deville).* 

Fluoride  of  silver,  AgF,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  partly  decomposed  by  evaporation. 

Cyamde  of  silver,  AgCy;  134  or  1675. —  This  salt  contains, 
in  100  parts,  19*41  cyanogen  and  80*59  silver.  It  falls  as  a 
white  powder  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  distinguished  from  chloride  of  silver 
by  dissolving  in  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  when 
heated.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  100  parts  of  cyanide  of  silver  giving 
20*36  parts  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  red 
heat,  giving  oflF  half  its  cyanogen  and  leaving  paracyanide  of 
silver,  AggCyg.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  other  soluble  cyanides.  The  double  cy- 
anide of  potassium  and  silver  crystallises  in  octohedrons, 
KCy .  AgCy. 

Carbonate  of  silver,  AgO.C02,  is  a  white  insoluble  powder. 

Sulphate  of  silver,  AgO-SOg;  156  or  1950.— Obtained  by 
dissolving  silver,  with  heat,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  88  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  highly  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  gives,  by  evaporation,  an  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  silver 
in  fine  transparent  crystals,  which   are  persistent  in  air; 

AgO.SOa  +  2NH3,  or  NH2(NHJAg .  SO^.     Chromate  and 

*  Compt.  rend,  zlii.  894. 
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aeleniate  of  silver  form  analogous  compounds  with  ani- 
mouia,  wliich  are  all  iaomorphous.  The  bichromate  of  silver 
is  also  isomorphoua  with  bichromate  of  scxla. 

Hyposulphate  of  silver,  AgO.SjOg,  ia  soluble  in  water,  and 
ciystallisea  in  the  name  form  as  hyposiJphate  of  soda.  It 
cryatallisea  also  with  ammonia,  as  AgO.S^Os  +  SNHj,  or 

Hyposulphite  of  silver,  AgO  .  SjO.j. —  Hypoaulphurous  acid 
appears  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for  oxide  of  silver  than  for 
any  other  baae.  Oxide  of  silver  decomposes  the  alkaline 
hyposulphites,  liberdting  one-half  of  their  alkali,  and  forming 
a  double  hyposulphite  of  the  alkali  and  silver.  These  dotdile 
salts  are  best  prepared  by  adding  chloride  of  silver  in  small 
portions  to  the  soluble  hyposulphite  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
or  lime  in  the  cold,  till  the  liquid  is  saturated ;  after  which, 
the  solution  is  filtered,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  double  salt;  the  potash  and 
soda  salts  are  crystallisable.  llerschel  considers  the  double 
salts  obtained  in  this  manner  as  probably  containing  one  eq. 
of  hyposidphite  of  sdver  to  two  eq.  of  the  other  hyposulphite. 
The  solution  of  one  of  these  double  salts  dissolves  more  oxide 
of  silver,  and  forms  a  double  salt,  which  is  believed  to 
contain  single  equivalents  of  the  salts,  and  precipitates  aa  a 
white  crystalline,  pulverulent,  bidky  mass.  The  second  com- 
pound is  sparingly  soluble  iu  water,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
and  communicates  to  the  liquor  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 

The  hj-posulphite  of  silver  itself  ia  an  insoluble  substance ; 
it  is  prone  to  undergo  decomposition,  changing  spontaneously 
into  aidphate  and  sulphide  of  sdver.  When  to  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  added  by  small  quantities,  a  white  precipitate  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  falls,  which  dissolves  again  in  a  few  seconds, 
from  the  formation  of  the  soluble  double  hyposidphite  of  soda 
and  silver.     When  enough  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  liaa  been 
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gradually  added  to  render  the  precipitate  permanent,  withouty 
however,  decomposing  the  whole  silver  salt,  a  flocculent  mass 
is  obtained  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  which  is  permanent.  The  ' 
liquor  contains  much  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and  has  an  in- 
tensely sweet  taste,  not  at  all  metallic ;  the  silver  is  not  pre- 
cipitated from  it  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  the  chlorides.  An 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  destroys  the  precipitated  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver,  converting  it  into  sulphide  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  Mver,  AgO  .  NO5 ;  170  or  2125.— When  a  piece 
of  pure  silver  is  suspended  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  for  a 
time  without  effervescence  at  a  low  temperature,  nitrous  add 
bdng  produced,  which  colours  the  liquid  blue ;  but  if  heat  be 
applied  or  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise,  then  the  metal  dis- 
solves with  violent  effervescence,  from  the  escape  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  nitrate  of  silver  crystallises  on  cooling  in  ccdour- 
less  tables,  which  are  anhydrous.  It  is  soluble  in  1  part  of 
cold,  in  \  part  of  hot  water,  and  in  4  parts  of  boiling  alcohol. 
The  solution  of  this  salt  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  like 
most  metallic  salts,  but  is  exactly  neutral.  Nitrate  of  silver 
fuses  at  426^,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  it  is 
cast  into  little  cylinders  for  the  use  of  surgeons.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  in  this  state  with  nitrate  of  potash,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  alkaline  residue  which  the  salt  then 
leaves  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  —  or  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  in  which  case  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  precipitated  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  of  a  full  yellow  colour.  When  applied  to 
the  flesh  of  animals,  it  instantly  destroys  the  organisation  and 
vitality  of  the  part.  It  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many 
kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  is  employed  to  remove  it  from 
solution.  When  oi^anic  substances,  to  which  a  solution  (^ 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  applied,  are  exposed  to  light,  they 
become  black  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver  to  the 
metallic  state.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether  is  em- 
ployed to  dye  the  hair  black.  One  part  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water,  and 
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blackened  with  a  small  quantity  of  IndicLn  ink,  form  the  inde- 
lible marking  ink  used  to  write  upon  linen.  The  part  of  the 
linen  to  be  marked  should  be  first  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  dried,  and  the  writing  sbonld  be  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  For  this  ink,  wlilcli  is  expensive,  another 
liquid  has  been  suljstituted  by  bleachers,  namely  coal  tar,  made 
sufficiently  thin  with  naphtha  to  write  with,  which  is  found  to 
resist  chlorine,  and  to  answer  well  as  a  marking  ink. 

A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  abaorbs  two  equivalenta 
of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  the  cryatallisablc  Ammoniacal 
nilrale  of  silver,  AgO.N05  +  2NH3=N  H.lNHJAg.NOg. 
The  dry  nitrate  in  powder  absorbs  three  atoms  of  ammonia, 

AgO.NOj  +  3NH3=N  H(NIIJjAg".  NOfi. 

Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  double  salt  with  nitrate  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  which  crystallises  in  prisms.  Nitrate  of 
silver  and  cyanide  of  mercury  also  form  a  double  salt,  when 
hot  solutions  of  them  are  mixed  :  AgO.NOs  +  2HgCy  +  8HO. 
Cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  forma  a  crystalline  compound,  AgO .  NO5  +  2AgCy, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Nitrite  of  silver,  AgO-NOgj  154  or  1925. —Nitrate  of 
soda  ia  fused  at  a  red  heat,  till  it  is  wholly  converted  into  ni- 
trite by  loss  of  oxygen ;  the  latter  salt  then  begins  to  give  off 
nitrous  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  water 
will  be  found  to  precipitate  silver  brown.  The  fusion  is  then. 
interrupted,  the  salt  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  filtered  while  still  very  hot.  The 
nitrite  of  silver,  which  requires  120  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  60°  to  dissolve  it,  is  precipitated  as  the  solution  cools.  The 
other  nitrites  are  prepared  by  rubbing  this  salt  in  a  mortar 
with  chlorides  taken  in  equivalent  quantities.  It  appears 
from  experiments  of  Proust,  that  two  subuitrites  of  silver 
exist,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble. 

Acetate  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  100  times  its  weight 
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of  cold  water^  is  precipitated  when  acetate  of  copper  is  mixed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  crys- 
tallises from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  anhydrous  needles. 

Oxalate  of  silver  is  an  insoluble  powder.  A  double  oxalate 
of  pot€uh  and  silver  is  formed  by  saturating  binoxalate  of 
potash  with  carbonate  of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble^  and 
forms  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  are  persistent  in  air. 

Peroxide  of  silver. — A  superior  oxide  of  silver  is  deposited 
upon  the  positive  pole  or  zincoid  of  a  voltaic  batteiy  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  needles  of 
3  or  4  lines  in  length,  which  are  black  and  have  a  metallic 
lustre,  while  metallic  silver  is,  at  the  same  time,  deposited  in 
crystals  upon  the  negative  pole  or  chloroid.  The  former 
crystals  are  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  into  oxide  of  silver 
and  oxygen,  and  yield  with  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of 
silver  and  chlorine.  According  to  Fischer,  whose  observa- 
tions are  confirmed  by  L.  Gmelin,  the  peroxide  prepared  as 
above  from  nitrate  of  silver  always  retains  nitric  acid,  and  if 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  sulphate,  it  always 
retains  sulphuric  acid.* 

Alloys  of  silver, — Silver  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  most 
metals.  It  combines  by  fusion  with  iron,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  separated  by  cupellation.  Native  silver  is  always 
associated  with  gold ;  the  two  metals  are  found  crystallised 
together  in  all  proportions  in  the  same  cubic  or  octohedral 
crystals.  Gold  may  be  detected  in  a  silver  coin,  by  dissolving 
the  latter  in  pure  nitric  acid,  when  a  small  quantity  of  black 
powder  remains,  which  after  being  washed  with  water,  will 
be  found  to  dissolve  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a 
yellow  solution,  in  which  protochloride  of  tin  produces  a  pre- 
dpitate  of  the  purple  powder  of  Cassius.  Pure  silver,  being 
very  soft,  is  always  alloyed  in  coin  and  plate,  with  a  certain 

•  Gmelin^fl  Handbook,  TnnBlatioo,  ri.  145. 
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quantity  of  copper,  to  make  it  harder.  The  standard  silver 
of  England  is  an  alloy  of  222  peunjweights  of  silver  with  ' 
18  pennyweights  of  copper.,  or  it  contains  925  per  cent,  of  | 
ailver.  The  standard  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  of  the  French  and  ^ 
most  other  coinages,  is  90  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  alloy  of  j 
ailver  and  copper  of  greatest  stability  consists  of  71'9  silver, 
and  28-1  copper,  and  corresponds  with  the  formida  AgCu^.* 


EBTIHATION     OF     SILVER,     AND      METHODS     OF     SEPARATING     IT     I 
FROM    OTHER    METALS. 

Silver,  when  in  the  state  of  solution,  is  always  estimated  a 
chloride.     The  solution,  if  not  already  acid,  is  slightly  acidu<  i 
lated  with  nitric  acid;  the  silver   precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  liquid  placed  for  some  hours  in  a  warm 
situation  to  cause  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  to  settle   ■ 
down.     The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  wliich  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  at  212°, 
It  must  then  he  separated  as  completely  as  possible  &om   ' 
the  filter;  introduced  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  previously   ' 
weighed ;  the  filter  burnt  to  ashes  outside  the  crucible ;  the 
ashes  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crueible  j  and  the  whole   \ 
strongly  heated  over  a  lamp  till  the   chloride  of  silver   is  \ 
brought  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  after  which  it  is  left  to  ' 
cool  and  weighed.      It  contains  752G  per  cent,  of  silver. 
This  mode  of  estimation  is   affected  with  an  error,  arising 
from  the  partial  reduction  of  tlie  cldoride  of  silver  by  the   j 
organic  matter  of  the  filter.     The  error  thus  occasioned  is 
but  slight  whcu   the  process  is  well   conducted,   and  may   i 
always  be  obviated  by  treating  the  fused  chloride  after  cool- 
ing with   nitric   acid  to  dissolve  the   reduced   silver;   then 
adding  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  again 
fusing  the  residue.     Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  collect 
the  chloride  of  silv'cr  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  it  in  an  oil- 
•  Levol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  luii.  220. 
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bath,  at  about  300^  F.  The  chloride  may  also  be  washed  by 
decantation,  and  the  use  of  a  filter  avoided  altogether ;  bat 
the  Trashing  requires  very  careful  manipulation. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  a  solution  may  also  be  determined 
by  precipitating  it  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  of 
known  strength.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  made 
of  such  a  strength  that  a  cuoic  decimetre  of  it  exactly  pre- 
cipitates 1  gramme  of  pure  silver.  It  is  added  to  the  silver 
solution  from  a  burette,  divided  into  cubic  centimetres,  the 
liquid  being  well  shaken  after  each  addition,  to  cause  the 
precipitate  to  settle  down.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  solution  thus  added  determines  the  quantity  of  silver 
present. 

As  silver  is  reduced  from  many  of  its  salts  by  the  mere 
action  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  such  compounds  may 
be  readily  determined  by  simply  igniting  them  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.  This  method  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  salts  of 
silver  which  contain  organic  acids.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  some  cases,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  re- 
mains combined  with  the  silver,  and  that  some  organic  silver 
compounds  containing  nitrogen  leave  cyanide  of  silver  when 
ignited. 

The  method  of  precipitating  by  hydrochloric  acid  serves 
to  separate  silver  from  all  other  metals.  If  lead  be  present 
in  solution  nith  silver,  the  liquid  must  be  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  before  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  added; 
because  the  chloride  of  lead  is  but  sparingly  soluble.  The 
separation  of  silver  from  lead  may  also  be  effected  by  pre- 
cipitating ]x)th  the  metals  as  chlorides,  and  dissolving  the 
chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia.  To  separate  silver  from  mer- 
cury, the  latter  metal,  if  in  the  state  of  mercurous  oxide, 
must  first  be  converted  into  mercuric  oxide  bv  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid. 

The  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  silver  in  alloys,  such  as 
coins,  is  usually  effected  either  by  cupellation  in  the  maimer 
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already  describctl  (p.  332.),  or  by  dissolving  the  alloy  in  nitric 
Rcidj  and  precipitating  the  silver  with  a  graduated  solution  of  ] 
eldoride  of  sodium.* 

The  cupcllation  of  silver  is  always  attended  with  a  certain 
loss,  arising  partly  from  a  portion  of  the  melted  silver  being 
absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  partly  by  volatilisation.  The  loss 
thus  occasioned  varies  with  the  proportion  of  lead  employed 
in  the  cupellation,  with  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  alloy, 
and  likewise  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace  :  hence  the  results 
obtained  require  a  certain  correction,  the  amount  of  which 
must  be  determined  by  special  trials  made  upon  alloys  of  known 
composition  and  with  different  proportions  of  lead. 


SECTION    III. 


Eq.  98-33  or  122916;  Au.  {Aunm.) 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  most  countries,  some- 
times mised  with  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  galena,  but 
generally  native,  massive,  and  disseminated  in  thi-eads  through 
erystalliue  rocks,  such  as  quartz,  or  in  grains  among  the  siuid 
of  rivers,  and  in  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  disintegration 
of  ancient  rocks.  In  these  deposits,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  extent,  gold  is  occasionally  found  in  masses  of  eousider- 
ablc  size,  called  nvggetn.  Formerly,  the  princijial  supply  of 
this  metal  «as  from  the  mines  of  South  America,  Himgary, 
and  the  Uralian  mountains ;  but  of  late  years,  the  largest 
quantities  have  been  obtained  from  California  and  Australia. 
Native  gold  is  sometimes  pure,  but  is  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated in  various  proportions  with  silver. 


•  The  prooMB,  by  Ouj-Lu»s»c,  Tor  lliis  purpoM  is  ileKrilici!.  witli  the  re- 
quigilo  Tnblcs,  ia  tlio  FarUiiiueiitarr  B^port  upon  tho  itoyul  Mint,  1S37, 
Appendii,  p.  1*5.    Sou  »liio  Z>r.  itUler'a  Elemnli  of  C^fm'utrg,  p.  1036. 
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Gold  is  separated  firom  the  substances  with  which  it  is  me- 
chanically associated^  either  by  washing  with  water^  whereby 
the  earthy  matters  are  carried  away  while  the  heavy  gold 
particles  remain  behind,  or  by  amalgamation.  The  small 
quantity  of  gold  which  occurs,  generally  associated  with 
silyer,  in  certain  lead  and  copper  ores,  is  extracted  by  liqua- 
tion and  cupellation,  in  the  manner  already  described  for 
silyer.  By  these  processes,  gold  is  obtained  free  from  all 
other  metals  except  silver,  and  from  this  it  may  be  separated 
by  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  but  only  when  it 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  alloy.  Wlien  nitric  acid  does 
not  dissolve  the  silver,  the  alloy  is  submitted  to  an  operation 
termed  quartatiorij  which  consists  in  frising  it  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  silver,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  silver  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid. 

Pure  gold  may  be  obtained  from  any  alloy  containing  it, 
by  dissolving  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  hy- 
drochloric and  one  measure  of  nitric  acid;  separating  the 
solution  from  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  by  filtration ;  eva- 
porating it  over  the  water-bath  till  acid  vapours  cease  to  be 
exhaled  j  then  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  adding  protosulphate  of  iron,  which 
completely  precipitates  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or 
brownish-yellow  powder,  the  protosulphate  of  iron  being  at 
the  same  time  converted  into  sesquisulphate  and  sesqui- 
chloride : 

6(FeO .  SO3)  +  Angela  =  2(Fe203 .  3SO3)  +  Fe2Cl3  +  2Au. 

The  gold  thus  precipitated  is  quite  destitute  of  metallic  lustre, 
but  acquires  that  character  by  biurnishing. 

From  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  the  gold  may  also  be  separated  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alloy,  after  being  granulated  by  pouring 
it  in  the  melted  state  into  water,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or 
cast-iron  vessel  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
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of  speciGc  gravity  1815  (66°  Baume),  the  heat  being  con- 
tinued as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  TLe  stiver  and 
copper  are  thereby  converted  into  aulphatCB,  while  the  gold 
remains  unattacked.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  au  additional  quantity  of  aulphuric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'653,  or  58°  Baiun6  (obtained  by  concen- 
trating the  acid  mother-liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper  pro- 
duced in  the  operation),  aud  afterwards  left  at  rest.  The 
gold  then  settles  down,  aud  the  liquid^  after  being  diluted 
with  water,  is  transferred  to  a  leaden  vessel  and  again  boiled 
with  sheets  of  copper  iramei-sed  in  it.  The  silver  is  then 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  while  the  copper  is  con- 
verted into  sulphate,  and  dissolves.  The  gold  deposited  in 
the  manner  above  described  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of 
silver,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treating  it  a  second  and 
a  third  time  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  :  it  then  retains  only 
0005  of  silver.  This  process  is  not  applicable  to  alloys  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold ;  richer  alloys  must 
first  be  fused  witli  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver.  It  ia 
applied  on  the  large  scale  to  the  extraction  of  gold,  chiefly 
from  alloys  wliich  contain  but  little  of  that  metal,  such  as 
native  silver  and  old  silver  coins,  and,  as  now  practised,  is 
economically  available  even  when  the  amount  of  gold  does  not 
exceed  one  part  in  2000. 

Gold  is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  pure,  it  ' 
is  more  malleable  than  any  other  metal,  and  ueai-ly  as  soft  as 
lead.  Its  ductility  appears  to  have  scarcely  a  Umit.  A  single 
grain  of  gold  has  been  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  in  length, 
and  this  metal  is  beaten  out  into  leaves  which  have  not  more 
than  1.200.000th  of  an  inch  of  thickness.  The  coating  of 
gold  on  gilt  silver  wire  is  still  thinner.  Gold,  when  very  tlun, 
is  transparent,  thin  gold  leaf  appearing  green  by  transmitted 
light.  The  green  colour  passes  into  a  ruby  red  when  highly 
attenuated  gold  ia  heated :  in  the  red  gold-glass,  the  gold  ia 
the  metallic  state  (Faraday).     Tlie  point  of  fusion  oft 
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metal  it  2192^  aeootdisg  to  Pouillet;  2518^,  aixwding  to 
Guytoo-Marrean;  and  2590^,  aoooidiiig  to  Dmnidl:  it  can- 
tracts  oonsiderablj  upon  becoming  solid.  The  densitf  of  gold 
varies  from  19-258  to  19-367^  according  as  it  has  been  moge 
or  less  compressed.  Gold  does  not  oxidate  or  tarnish  in  air, 
at  the  usual  tempenttoi^  nor  when  strongly  ignited.  Bat 
this  and  the  other  noble  metals  are  dissipated  and  partly 
oxidated,  when  a  powerful  electric  charge  is  sent  throogh 
them  in  thin  leaves.  It  is  not  diasolred  by  nitric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  sulphuric  add,  or  indeed  by  any  single  add.  It  is 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  which  converts  it  into  sesquichloride, 
and  by  add-mixtures,  such  as  aqua-re^a,  which  evolve  chlo- 
rine. It  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen,  forming 
the  two  oxides  Au^O  and  Au^O^,  which  show  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  adds.  Some  chemists,  howeviv, 
double  the  atomic  weight  of  gold,  and  regard  these  oxides  as 
protoxide,  AuO,  and  teroxide,  AuO„  respectively. 

Oxide  of  gold,  Aurous  oxide,  Au^O,  201-66  or  2558-25. — 
This  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder  by  decomposing  the 
corresponding  chloride  of  gold  with  a  cold  solution  of  potash. 
It  is  partly  dissolved  by  the  alkali,  and  soon  b^ins  to  un- 
dergo decomposition,  being  resolved  into  the  higher  oxide  and 
metallic  gold.  The  latter  forms  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
a  thin  film,  which  is  green  by  transmitted  light,  like  gold 
leaf. 

Chloride  of  gold,  Aurous  chloride,  Au^Cl,  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  to  dryness,  and 
heating  the  powder  thus  obtained  iu  a  sand-bath,  retaining  it 
at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  tin,  and  constantly 
stirring  it,  so  long  as  chlorine  is  evolved.  It  is  a  white,  saline 
mass,  having  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
In  the  dry  state  it  is  permanent,  but  in  contact  with  water  it 
gradually  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is  converted  into 
gold  and  the  sesquichloride.  This  change  takes  place  almost 
instantaneously  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
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Aurous  iodide,  AujI,  ia  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  auric  oxide,  water  being  formed  and  two-thirdB  of  the 
iodiue  set  free : 

AujO^  +  3HI  =  Au^I  +  3H0  +  21; 

also  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  in  proper  proportion,  and 
in  Buccessive  small  quantities,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  auric 
chloride ; 

AUjCla  +  3KI  =  AujI  +  3KC1  +  21. 
It  is  a  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold    • 
water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Aurous  sulphide  is  formed  when  hydrosulpburic  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  sesqui chloride  of  gold. 
It  is  dark-brown,  almost  black.  Aurous  sulphide  combines 
with  the  protosulphides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  forming 
double  salts  containing  1  eq.  of  aurous  sulphide  with  1  eq.  of 
the  alkaline  sulphide.  The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  fusing 
together  2  eq.  protosulphide  of  sodium,  1  eq.  gold,  and  6  eq. 
sulphur;  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water;  filtering  the 
yellow  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  ;  and  concen- 
trating in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  YcUow  crystals  are 
then  obtained,  having  the  form  of  oblique  hexagonal  prisms 
with  trilateral  or  quadrilateral  summits,  and  coutaining 
NaS .  Au'S  +  8Aq.  They  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  potassium -salt,  which  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner, 
forms  indistinct  crystals  (Col.  Yorke).* 

Sesquioxide  of  gold,  Auric  oxide,  Au^Og,  220'66  or  2758-25. 
—  This  oxide  baa  many  of  the  properties  of  an  acid.  It  is 
obtained  by  digesting  magnesia  in  a  solution  of  aesquichloride 
of  gold,  when  an  insoluble  compound  of  auric  oxide  and  mag- 
nesia is  formed,  which  ia  collected  uiron  a  filter  and  weL 
washed.  The  compound  is  afterwards  digested  in  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  magnesia,  with  traces  of  auric  oxide,  but 

■  Clicin  Sot.  Qu.  J,  i.  Ii36. 
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leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  xmdisaoWed.  It  is  left 
in  the  state  of  a  reddish-yellow  hydrate^  which  when  dried  in 
air  becomes  chestnut-brown.  When  precipitated  by  an  alkali, 
auric  oxide  carries  down  a  portion  of  the  latter,  of  which  it 
may  be  deprived  by  nitric  acid.  Dried  at  212^,  it  abandons 
its  water,  becomes  black,  and  is  in  part  reduced.  When 
exposed  to  light,  particularly  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  its 
reduction  is  very  rapid.  It  is  decomposed  by  an  incipient 
red  heat.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  only  acid  which  dissolves 
and  retains  this  oxide,  and  then  sesquichloride  of  gold  is 
formed.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
add,  but  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  water.  The 
afiEbity  of  this  oxide  for  alkaline  oxides,  on  the  contrary,  is  so 
great  that,  when  boiled  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
it  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  becoming  alkaline,  and  aurate  qf 
potash,  or  a  compound  of  auric  oxide  and  potash,  being  formed* 
The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
oxides  are  nearly  coloiirless,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  water. 
They  appear  to  be  of  two  different  degrees  of  saturation, 
aurates  which  are  soluble,  and  superaurates  which  are  in- 
soluble. The  only  one  of  these  compounds  which  has  been 
studied  in  some  d^ree  is  the  aurate  of  ammonia,  or  fid^ 
minating  gold  as  it  is  named,  from  its  violently  explosive 
character. 

Aurate  of  ammonia. — When  the  solution  of  gold  is  precipi- 
tated by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  powder  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour  is  obtained,  which  is  a  compound  of  aurate  of 
ammonia  with  a  portion  of  sesquichloride  of  gold.  This  com- 
pound explodes  by  heat,  but  the  detonation  is  not  strong. 
But  when  the  solution  of  gold  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed  by  ebullition  in  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  or  better  in  water  containing  potash, 
the  fulminating  gold  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a 
tinge  of  purple.  When  dry,  it  explodes  very  easily  with  a 
loud  report,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  flame.     It  may  be  ex- 
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plodc^l  by  a  heat  a  little  above  the  boilJug  point  of  water,  or 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Its  composition  has  not  been 
exactly  determined;  but  if  the  ammonia  ia  present  in  double 
the  proportion  tliat  would  contain  tlie  hydrogen  necessary  to 
burn  the  oxygen  of  the  aiiric  oxide,  which  Berzeliua  considers 
probable,  its  conatituents  may  be  Au^Oj .  2NH3  H  HO.  The 
affinity  of  auric  oxide  for  ammonia  is  so  great,  that  it  takes 
that  alkali  from  all  acids.  Thus,  when  auric  oxide  is  digested 
in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fulminating  gold  is  formed,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  acid. 

Aurate  of  pofas/i,  KO  .  Au^Og  +  6110,— Obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  gold 
in  a  slight  excess  of  pure  potash,  first  over  the  open  fire  and 
afterwards  in  vacuo ;  the  crystals  may  be  freed  from  adhering 
potash  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  then  drained  on  un- 
glazcd  porcelain  and  dried  in  vacuo.  Aurate  of  potasli  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a  yellowish  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  wliicli  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  organic  bodies,  the 
gold  being  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state :  it  is  also  de- 
composed by  heat.  With  most  metallic  salts  it  forma  pre- 
cipitates of  aurates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  thus,  chloride  of  calcium  forms 
a  precipitate  of  aurate  of  lime,  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  solution  of  aurate  of  potash  may  be  used  ae  a 
bath  for  electro-gilding. 

Aurosvlphile  of  potash,  KO .  AUjO,  +  4(K0 .  ZSOj)  +  5H0  j 
or  5K0{gg'^3  ^  5HO.  _  Deposited    in    beautiful    yellow 

needles  when  sulphite  of  potash  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  an 
alkaline  solution  of  aurate  of  potash.  It  ia  nearly  insoluble  in 
alkaline  solutions,  but  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  pure 
water,  especially  if  hot,  giviug  off  sulphurous  acid  and  de- 
positiug  metallic  gold.  Acids  decompose  it  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  it  may  be  preserved  for  two 
or  three  months,  in  wdl-doeed  bottles,  but  ultimately  decom- 
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poses^  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  and  leaving  metallic  gold  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  The  same  decomposition  takes  placd 
more  quickly  when  the  salt  is  heated  (Fremy).* 

Purple  of  Cas9iU8. — When  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to 
a  dilute  solution  of  gold^  a  purple-coloured  powder  falls^  which 
has  received  that  name.  It  is  obtained  of  a  finer  tint  when 
protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron^  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid  takes  a  shade  of  green^  and 
the  liquid  in  that  state  added^  drop  by  drop^  to  a  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  gold  free  from  nitric  acid^  and  very  dilute. 
After  24  hours,  a  brown  powder  is  deposited,  which  is  slightly 
transparent  and  purple-red  by  transmitted  light.  When  dried 
and  rubbed  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  dull  blue  colour.  Heated  to  red- 
ness, it  loses  a  little  water,  but  no  oxygen,  and  retains  its  former 
appearance.  If  washed  with  ammonia  on  the  filter  while  still 
moist,  it  is  dissolyed,  and  a  purple  liquid  passes  through, 
which  rivals  the  hypermanganate  ci  potash  in  beauty.  From 
this  liquid,  the  colouring  matter  separates  very  gradually,  weeks 
elapsing  before  the  upper  strata  of  the  liquid  become  colour- 
less ;  but  it  is  precipitated  more  rapidly  when  heated  in  a  close 
vessel  between  140°  and  180°.  The  powder  of  Cassius  is  inso- 
luble in  solutions  of  potash  and  soda.  It  may  also  be  formed 
by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  g(dd,  3^  parts  of  tin,  and  15  parts 
of  silver,  under  borax,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  tin,  and 
treating  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  silver;  a 
purple  residue  is  left  containing  the  tin  and  gold  that  were 
employed. 

The  powder  of  Cassius  is  certainly,  after  ignition,  a  mixture 
of  binoxide  of  tin  and  metallic  gold,  from  which  the  gold  can 
be  dissolved  out  by  aqua-regia,  while  the  binoxide  of  tin  is  left ; 
and  the  last  mode  of  preparing  it,  favours  the  idea  that  its 
constitution  is  the  same  before  ignition ;  but  the  solubility  of 
the  unignited  powder  in  ammonia,  and  the  fact  that  mercury 
does  not  dissolve  out  gold  from  the  powder  when  properly 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ItI.  315. 
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prepared,  appear  to  be  conclusive  against  that  opinion.  The 
proportions  of  its  conatituenta  vary  so  much,  that  there 
must  be  more  than  one  compound ;  or  more  likely  the  colour- 
ing compound  combines  with  more  than  one  proportion  of 
binoside  of  tin.  Berzeliua  proposed  the  theory  that  the  powder 
of  Cassius  may  contain  the  true  protoxide  of  gold  combined 
with  sesquioside  of  tin,  AnO .  Sn^Og,  a  kind  of  combination 
containing  an  association  of  three  atoma  of  metal,  which  is 
exemplified  in  black  oxide  of  iron,  spinell,  gnhuite,  franklinite, 
and  other  minerals,  and  which  we  have  repeatedly  observed  to 
be  usually  attended  with  great  stability.  A  glance  at  its 
formula  shows  how  readily  the  powder  of  Cassius,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, may  pass  into  gold  and  binoxide  of  tin ;  AuO  .  Sn^Oa 
=  Au  +  2SnOj.  The  existence  of  a  purple  oxide  of  gold, 
AuO,  ia  not  established ;  but  it  is  probably  the  substance 
formed  when  a  solution  of  gold  is  applied  to  the  skin  or  nails, 
and  which  dyes  them  purple,  Paper,  coloured  purple  by  a 
solution  of  gold,  becomes  gilt  when  placed  in  the  moist  state 
in  phosphnretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  reducea  the  gold  to  the 
metallic  state. 

Pelletier  givea  the  following  method  of  preparing  a 
purple  of  Cassius  of  constant  composition :  —  20  grammes  of 
gold  are  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of  aqua-regia  containing 
20  parts  nitric  to  80  parta  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  solution  ia  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath;  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the  filtered  solution  diluted  with 
7  or  8  decilitres  of  water;  and  tin  filings  introduced  into  it: 
in  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  turbid,  and 
deposits  a  purple  precipitate,  which  merely  requires  to  be 
washed  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  purple  thus  prepared 
contauis  in  100  parts:  32'"46  atannic  acid,  14'618  protoxide 
of  tin,  44772  aurous  oxide  (Au^O)  and  7864  water.  The 
precipitate  obtained  by  treating  sesquichloritle  of  gold  with 
piu^  protochloride  of  tin  is  always  brown.  To  obtain  a  fine 
purple  precipitate,  the  chloride  of  gold  should  be  treated  with 
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a  mixture  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin.  The  follow- 
ing process  gives  a  fine  purple : — a.  A  neutral  solution  is 
prepared  of  1  part  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  b,  A  solution 
of  2  parts  tin  in  cold  aqua-regia  (I  part  hydrochloric  acid  to 
3  nitric)^  the  liquid  being  merely  heated  towards  the  end  of 
the  process^  that  it  may  not  contain  any  protoxide  of  tin ; 
c.  ScTcn  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  aqua-regia  (6  hydro- 
chloric to  1  nitric),  and  the  solution,  which  is  nearly  neutral, 
diluted  with  3500  parts  of  water.  To  this  solution  c,  the 
solution  b  is  first  added,  and  then  the  solution  a,  drop  by 
drop,  till  the  proper  colour  is  produced.  If  the  quantity  of  a 
be  too  small,  the  precipitate  is  violet ;  if  too  large,  it  is  brown. 
It  must  be  washed  quickly,  so  that  the  liquid  may  not  act 
upon  it  too  long.     It  weighs  6^  parts  (Bouisson).* 

Sesquisulphide  of  gold,  A14S3,  or  Auric  sulphide,  is  formed 
when  a  dilute  solution  of  gold  is  precipitated  cold  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  flocculent  matter  of  a  strong  yellow 
colour,  which  becomes  deeper  by  drying ;  it  loses  its  sulphur 
at  a  moderate  heat. 

Sesquichloride  of  gold,  Perchloride  of  gold.  Auric  chloride, 
Au^Cl3,  303*16  or  3789*5.  —  This  compound  is  formed  when 
gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia.  The  solution  is  yellow,  and 
becomes  paler  with  an  excess  of  acid,  but  is  of  a  deep  red 
when  neutral  in  composition.  It  is  obtained  in  the  last 
condition  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  gold,  till  the  liquid 
is  of  a  dark  ruby  coloiur,  and  begins  to  emit  chlorine. 
It  forms  on  cooling  a  dark  red  crystalline  mass,  which  de- 
liquesces quickly  in  air.  But  the  only  method  of  procuring 
auric  chloride  perfectly  free  from  acid  salt,  is  to  decompose 
aurous  chloride  with  water.  A  compound  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  hydrochloric  acid  crystallises  easily  from  an  acid 
solution,  in  long  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  are 
permanent  in  dry  air,  but  run  into  a  liquid  in  damp  air. 
The  solution  of  this  salt  deposits  gold  on  its  surface,  and 

•  J.  Phann.  [2],  xri.  629. 
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on  tlie  side  of  the  vessel  turned  to  tlie  light.  The  gold  it 
also  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  phosphorus,  by  moat 
metals,  by  ferrous  salts,  by  arseiiious  and  antimonious  acidj^ 
and  by  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  by  vegetable 
acids,  by  oxalate  of  potash,  &e.,  carbonic  acid  then  escaping. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  throw  down 
black  sulphide  of  gold,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  latter  re- 
agent. Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  produce  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  fulminating  gold.  Potash  added  in 
escesa  forms  no  precipitate,  unless  it  contains  organic  matter, 
in  which  case  a  slight  precipitate  of  aurous  oxide  is  pro- 
duced. Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess.  Tincture  of  galls  throws  down  metallie 
gold.  Chloride  of  gold  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  some 
essential  oils.  It  forms  double  salts  with  most  other  chlo- 
rides, which  are  almost  all  orange-coloured  when  crystallised; 
in  efflorescing,  they  acquire  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  in 
the  anhydrous  state  they  are  of  an  intense  red.  They  are 
obtmned  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  the  two  salts. 

Chloride  of  gold  and  potasstvm,  KCl .  Au^Cl^  +  5HO.  — 
Crystallises  in  striated  prisms  with  right  summits,  or  in  thin 
hexagonal  tables  which  arc  very  efflorescent;  becomes  an- 
hydrous at  212°.  The  anhydrous  salt  fuses  readily  when 
heated,  but  loses  chlorine  and  becomes  a  liquid,  which  is  black 
wlule  hot,  and  yellow  when  cold.  It  is  then  a  compound  of 
aurons  chloride  with  cliloride  of  potassium.  Chloride  of  gold 
and  ammonium  crystallises  in  transparent  prismatic  needles^ 
which  become  opaque  in  air;  Mr.  Johnston  found  their  com- 
position to  be  NH4CI .  AU5CI3  +  2H0.  Chloride  of  gold  and 
godium  crystallises  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  persistent 
in  air.  Its  composition  is  NaCl .  Au^Clg  -f  4H0.  Bonsdorff 
has  prepared  similar  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium, 
cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  salt  of  lime  contains  six,  and  the  salt 
of  magnesia  twelve  etxuivalents  of  water. 
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SuquibnmUde  offfold,  Au^Bt^  is  formed  bv  disadnng  g^A 
in  m  mixture  of  nitric  and  hTdrobromic  acids.  It  greatlT 
resembles  tbe  sesquichloride^  and  forms  also  an  extensire 
series  of  doable  salts. 

Awie  iodide,  An^Ij,  ia  farmed  by  (sradually  adding  a 
neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride  to  a  edution  of  iodide  of 
potasrium :  the  liquid  then  acquires  a  dark-green  colour,  and 
yields  a  dark-green  precipitate  of  Au^Ij,  which  redissolTes  on 
agitation;  but  after  1  eq.  of  the  auric  chloride  has  been 
added  to  4  eqs.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  a  further  addition  of 
the  gdd-solution  deocdorifes  the  liquid  and  forms  a  permanent 
precipilate  of  auric  iodide,  because  the  iodide  of  gold  and 
potassium  at  first  produced  is  thereby  decomposed.  The 
successive  actions  are  represented  by  the  following  equa* 
tions:  — 

(1.)  4KI  +  Au^Cl,  =  3KC1  +  KI .  Au^I,  ; 

(2.)        3(KI .  Aojls)  +  AojCTa  =  8KC1  +  4Aa,l3. 

Auric  iodide  is  a  rery  unstable  compound;  when  exposed 
to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  yellow  aurous  iodide,  and  afterwards  into  metallic  gold. 
It  combines  with  hvdriodic  acid  and  with  the  more  basic 
metallic  iodides,  forming  a  series  of  very  dark-coloured  salts ; 
e.  g.  iodo^auraie  of  potassium,  KI .  Au^Tj. 

The  oxides  of  gold  show  but  little  tendency  to  combine 
with  oxygen*acids :  the  sesquioxide  dissolves  in  strong  nitric 
add,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  or  dilu* 
tion. 

Hyposulphite  of  aurous  oxide  and  soda : 

Au20.SaO,+3(NaO.SaOJ-h4HO;  or  ^^g]4S,0a+  4II0. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by   mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
sesquichloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  preci- 


pitating  with  alcohol.  When  purified  by  repeated  aolutiou  ia 
■water  and  precipitation  by  aleobol,  it  forma  delicate,  colour- 
less needles.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  dissolves  very  easily  in 
water,  but  very  sparingly  in  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by 
heat  and  by  nitric  ncid,  w-ith  deposition  of  metallic  gold.  Its 
solution  gives  a  blackish  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid 
and  soluble  sulphides.  The  presence  of  gold  in  this  solution 
ia  not  indicated  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  protochloride  of  tin, 
or  oxalic  acid ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  sulphuric  acidj  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  vegetable  acida  neither  precipitate  sulphur 
nor  expel  sulphurous  acid  from  it.  Wliea  mixed  with  chloride 
of  barium,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  Hypoxulphiie  qf 

attrous  oxide  and  fiaryM,  containing  ■lo'nr^^a'^a'  Sulphuric 
acid  removes  all  the  baryta  from  thia  salt,  and  leaves  hydrated 
aurous  hyposulphite,  which  is  uncrystaliisable,  strongly  acid, 
and  tolerably  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  solutioa 
of  the  soda-salt  is  used  for  fixing  daguerreotype  pictures 
(Fordos  and  Gelis).* 

A  hyposulphite  of  auric  oxide  and  soda  appears  also  to  be 
formed  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  into 
aqueous  hyposulphite  of  aoda  (Fordos  and  Gelis). 


Alloys  of  gold.  —  Gold  unites  with  nearly  all  metals;  but 
its  most  important  alloys  are  those  which  it  forms  with  silver 
and  copper.  Gold  which  ia  used  for  coius,  watches,  articles 
of  jewellery,  &c.,  is  always  alloyed  with  copper,  to  increase  ita 
nardnesB,  pure  gold  being  much  too  soft  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. The  standard  for  coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
II  gold  with  I  alloy;  in  France  and  the  ITnited  States  of 
America,  9  gold  to  I  alloy.  For  articles  of  jewellery,  gold  is 
also  frequently  alloyed  with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  lighter 
colour.  The  alloys  of  gold,  both  with  silver  and  with  copper, 
are  more  fusible  than  gold  itself.  The  solder  used  for  gold 
•  Ann.  Cli  Phys.  [3],  liii.  SO-l. 
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trinkets  is  composed  of  5  parts  gold  and  1  part  copper^  or 
of  4  parts  gold^  1  part  copper^  and  1  part  silver. 

Amalgam  of  gold.  —  Gold  unites  readily  with  mercury, 
forming  a  white  amalgam ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  mercurial 
vapour  coming  in  contact  with  gold  is  sufficient  to  turn  it 
white.  Mercury  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
gold  without  losing  its  fluidity^  but,  when  quite  saturated,  it 
acquires  a  waxy  consistence.  When  the  liquid  amalgam  is 
strained  through  chamois-leather,  mercury  passes  through 
together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold,  and  there  remains 
a  white  amalgam,  of  pasty  consistence,  containing  about 
2  parts  of  gold  to  1  part  of  mercury.  By  dissolving  1  part  of 
gold  in  1000  parts  of  mercury,  pressing  through  chamois- 
leather,  and  treating  the  residue  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  a 
moderate  heat,  a  solid  amalgam,  AugHg,  is  obtained,  which 
crystallises  in  shining  foiir-sided  prisms,  retains  its  lustre  in 
the  air,  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  does  not 
melt  even  when  heated  till  the  mercury  volatilises  (T.  H. 
Henry).* 

Gilding  and  silvering. — The  pasty  amalgam  of  2  parts  gold 
and  1  part  mercury  is  used  for  gilding  ornamental  articles  of 
copper  and  bronze.  The  surface  of  the  object  is  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  heating  it  to  redness,  then  plunging  it  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  for  an  instant  also  into  strong 
nitric  acid;  it  is  then  amalgamated  by  washing  it  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  pressed  upon 
the  pasty  amalgam,  a  portion  of  which  adheres  to  it.  The 
mercury  is  then  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  gold-surface  finally 
polished.     Silver  may  be  gilt  by  similar  processes. 

By  substituting  an  amalgam  of  silver  for  the  amalgam  of 
gold,  articles  of  copper,  bronze,  and  brass  may  be  silvered  or 
plated. 

Articles  of  copper,  chiefly  copper  trinkets,  are  also  gilt  by 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  ix.  468. 
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immersion  in  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  an  alkv-  ' 
line  carbonate,  after  having  been  cleaned  hj  proceases  similar 
to  those  just  described. 

But  the  process  now  most  generally  adopted  is  that  of 
electro- ffildinff,  which  is  performed  by  immendng  the  objects 
to  be  gilt  in  a  solution  of  10  paiis  of  cyanide  of  potosainm 
and  1  part  of  cyanide  of  gold  in  100  parts  of  diBtilled  water, 
and  connecting  them  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic 
batteiy,  while  the  positive  pole  is  connected  with  a  bar  of 
gold  also  immersed  in  the  liquid.  The  solution  is  then  de- 
composed by  the  current,  the  gold  being  deposited  on  the 
objects  at  the  negative  pole,  while  the  gold  connected  with 
the  positive  pole  dissolves  and  keeps  the  solution  at  a 
nearly  uniform  strength.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
solution  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  cyanide  of  gold  by  sesquioxide  of  gold, 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  sulphide  of  gold ;  but  the 
composition  above  given  is  that  ivhich  is  most  generally 
adopted.  This  mode  of  gilding  may  be  at  once  applied  to 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  silver,  or  platiuum.  To  gild  iron,  steel, 
or  tin,  it  is  necessary  first  to  deposit  a  layer  of  copper  on  the 
surface,  which  is  effected  by  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
bath  of  cyanide  of  copper  and  potassium. 

Electro-silvering  or  electro-plating  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  a  bath  composed  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  silver 
and  10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  vater;  it  is  principally  applied  to  articles  made  of  nickel- 
silver. 

Platinum  may  also  be  deposited  in  a  similar  manner  < 
copper  or  silver ;  but  it  does  not  adhere  very  firmly. 
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SSTIMATIOy   OF  OOLD^  AND   METHODS   OF  8EFARATIN0   IT   FEOM 

OTHEE   METALS. 

Oold  is  always  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  gene- 
rally precipitated  firom  its  solution  in  aqua-regia  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  or  oxalic  acid.  Protosulphate  of  iron  pre- 
cipitates the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder.  If 
the  gold  solution  is  quite  neutral^  it  must  first  be  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  otherwise  the  precipitated  gold  will 
be  contaminated  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  solution  of  the  protosulphate.  If  the 
gold  solution  contains  much  free  nitric  acid,  there  is  a  risk  of 
some  of  the  precipitated  gold  being  redissolved  by  the  aqua- 
r^ia  present.  To  prevent  this,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  must 
be  destroyed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  before 
the  iron  solution  is  added.  Oxalic  acid  reduces  gold  slowly 
but  completely ;  the  gold  solution  must  be  digested  with  it 
for  24  or  48  hours. 

These  methods  of  precipitation  serve  to  separate  gold  from 
most  other  metals.  In  such  cases,  oxalic  acid  is  mostly  to  be 
preferred  as  the  precipitating  agent,  because,  when  the  quan- 
tities of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be  determined,  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  iron  in  solution  is  very  incon- 
venient. 

The  separation  of  gold  in  alloys  may  generally  be  efiected 
by  dissolving  out  the  baser  metals  with  nitric,  or  sometimes 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  When,  however,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  considerable,  it  may  happen  that  the 
alloy  is  but  very  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  especially  if 
the  other  metal  be  silver  or  lead.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  best 
to  treat  the  alloy  with  aqua-regia,  and  precipitate  the  gold 
with  oxalic  acid.  Or,  again,  the  alloy  may  be  fused  with  a 
known  weight  of  lead  or  silver,  as  in  the  method  of  quarta- 
tion  (p.  349.),  and  thereby  rendered  decomposable  by  nitric 
acid. 
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The  analysis  or  assay  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  is 
usually  made  by  eupellation  with  lead.  The  weight  of  the 
button  remaining  on  the  cupel  gives  directly  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  alloy  after  certain  corrections  similar  to  those 
required  in  the  case  of  silver  (p.  348.).  Alloys  containing 
both  silver  and  copper  are  cupelled  with  lead  and  a  quantity 
of  silver  sufficient  to  bring  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  alloy  to  1  part  gold  and  3  parts  silver.  The  button 
obtained  by  eupellation  then  consists  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver,  firom  which  the  silver  may  be  dissolved  out  by  nitric 
acid. 

Small  ornamental  articles^  which  would  be  destroyed  if 
submitted  to  any  of  the  preceding  processes^  are  approxi- 
mately assayed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  peculiar  kind  of  black 
stone,  called  the  touchstone^  so  as  to  leave  a  streak  of  metal, 
the  appearance  of  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
similar  streaks  produced  from  alloys  of  known  composition. 
A  further  comparison  is  obtained  by  examining  the  appear- 
ance which  the  streaks  present  when  treated  with  acids. 
This  method  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  assaying  of  coins, 
to  afford  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  silver  required  in 
the  eupellation.  The  touchstone,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bituminous  quartz,  was  originally  obtained  from  Lydia; 
but  stones  of  similar  quality  are  now  found  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  Silesia. 
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ORDER   IX. 

METALS    IN   NATIVE    PLATINUM. 

SECTION    I. 

PLATINUM. 

Eq.  98-68  or  1233-5 ;  Pt. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  the  auriferous  sand  of  certain 
rivers  in  America.  Its  name  is  a  diminutive  oi  plata,  silver^ 
and  was  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  whiteness.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grains  of  a  metallic  lustre. 
It  has  been  found  in  Brazil^  Colombia^  Mexico^  St.  Domingo^ 
and  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural  chain;  in  small 
quantity  also  in  certain  copper-ores  from  the  Alps;  it  is 
everywhere  associated  with  the  debris  of  a  rock,  easily  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  one  of  the  earliest  volcanic  formations. 

The  grains  of  native  platinum  contain  from  75  to  87  per 
cent,  of  that  metal,  a  quantity  of  iron  generally  sufficient  to 
render  them  magnetic,  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  of  palladium,  but 
sometimes  much  less,  with  small  quantities  of  copper,  rhodium, 
osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium.  To  separate  the  platinum 
from  these  bodies,  the  ore  is  digested  in  a  retort  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  which  additions  of  nitric  acid  are  made  firom 
time  to  time.  When  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  saturated, 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  the  retort  to  a  syrup,  then  diluted 
with  water,  and  drawn  oflF  irom  the  insoluble  residue.  If  the 
mineral  is  not  completely  decomposed,  more  aqua-regia  is 
added  and  the  distillation  continued.  A  portion  always 
remains  undissolved,  consisting  of  grains  of  a  compound  of 
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osmium  and  iridium,  and  little  briJliant  plates  of  the  same  ] 
alloy,  besides  foreign  mineral  substances  wliicli  may  be  mixed   i 
with  the  ore.     The  solution  is  generally  deep  red,  and  emits  | 
chlorine  from  the  preaenee  of  perchloride  of  palladium;  to   i 
which  the  liquid  is  boiled,  whereupon  chloriue 
and    the    palladium   is   reduced   to   protochloride. 
Chloride  of  potassium  is  then  added,  which  precipitates  the 
platinum  as  a  sparingly  soluble  double  cliloride  of  platinum 
and  potassium,  which  has  a  yellow  colour  if  pure,  but  red  if  | 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  double  chloride  of  iridium   and  | 
potassium.     The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  J 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium.     By  igniting 
this  double  salt  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbouate  of  potash 
to  the  point  of  fusion,  the  platinum  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  while  a  portion  of  the  iridium  remains  as  peroxide. 
The  soluble  potash-salts  are  then  removed  by  washing  with 
hot  water,  and  the  platinum  is  ibssulved  by  aqua-regia,  in 
which  the  peroxide  of  iridium  remains  untouched.     To  com- 
plete  the   separation   of  the   iridium,  the   precipitation  by   ' 
chloride  of  potassium  and  ignition  with  carbonate  of  potash 
may  require  to  be  repeated  several  times.      The  platinum- 
solution  thus  freed  from  iridium  is  mixed  with  saUammouiaCj 
which  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double  chloridB 
of  platinum  and  ammoniimi.     From  this  precipitate,  when 
heated  to  redness,  chlorine  and  sal-ammoniac  are  given  off, 
and  the  platinum  remains  in  the  form  of  a  loosely  coherent 
mass,  called  »pongy  platinum.     \Mien  it  is  not  required  to 
have  platinum  absolutely  pure,  the  solution  first  obtained 
from  the  ore  is  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate treated  in  the  manner  just  described:  much  of  the  | 
platinum  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  that  way.     The  small  J 
trace  of  iridium  which  is  left  in  commercial  platinum  greatly  J 
increases  its  hardness  and  tenacity. 

Platinum  is  too  refractory  to  Ik;  fused  in  coal  furnaces :  bat  j 
at  a  high  temperature  its  particles  cohere  like  those  of  iron,  y 
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and  it  may,  like  that  metal,  be  welded,  and  thereby  rendered 
malleable.     For  this  purpose,  the  spongy  platinum  obtained 
by  igniting  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
anmionium,  is  introduced  into  a  brass  cylinder 
efg  h  {Tig.  20),  the  lower  part  of  which  fits  into  a 
steel  socket  abed.    The  cylinder  being  half  filled 
with  spongy  platinum,  a  steel  piston  t  k,  which 
fits  it  exactly,  is  introduced,  and  driven  down  by 
blows  of  a  hammer,  gently  at  first,  but  afterwards 
with   greater  force.     The  spongy  platinum   is 
thereby  much  reduced  in  bulk,  and  after  a  while 
is  converted  into  a  coherent  disc  of  metal.     This 
disc  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  muffle,  and  after- 
wards hammered  on  a  steel  anvil.     By  repeating 
these  operations  several  times,  the  platinum  is  ^^ 
rendered  perfectly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  may 
be  rolled  into  sheets.     Platinum  in  this  state  is 
the  densest  body  at  present  known ;  its  specific  gravity  was 
fixed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  at  21 '53.     This  metal  may  be  fused 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  even  made  to  boil,  and 
be  dissipated  with  scintillations.     It  is,  not  acted  upon  by 
any  single  acid,  not  even  by  concentrated  and  boiling  sul- 
phuric acid.     Its  resistance  to  the  action  of  acids,  conjoined 
with    its    difficult    fusibility,    renders    platinum    invaluable 
for  chemical   experiments,   and  for  some  purposes  in  the 
chemical  arts,  particularly  for  the   concentration   of  oil   of 
vitriol. 

The  remarkable  influence  of  a  clean  surface  of  platinimi  in 
determining  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  has 
already  been  considered.  This  property  platinum  shares  with 
osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium.  It  is  exhibited  in 
the  greatest  degree  by  the  highly  divided  metal,  such  as  pla- 
tinum-sponge, the  condition  in  which  the  metal  is  left  on 
igniting  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

Platinum  precipitated  fiK)m  solution  by  zinc,  causes  the  com- 
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bustion  of  alcohol  vapoiir.  The  black  powder  of  plalim 
commoDly  called  platinvm-black,  is  the  form  iu  which  that 
metal  is  most  active.  This  ia  prepared  by  dissolving  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  platinum  in  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of 
potash,  and  pouring  alcohol  into  it  while  still  hot,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time ;  violent  effervescence  then  occurs  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  unless  capacious,  may  be  thrown  out.  The  liquor  is 
decanted  from  the  black  powder  which  appears,  and  the  latter 
boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash, 
and  finally  four  or  five  times  with  water,  to  divest  it  of  all 
foreign  matters.  Platinum-black  may  also  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum  with 
alcohol ;  and  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  sugar;  chloride  of  sodium  is  then  formed, 
water  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced  by  oxidation  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in  the  finely -dirided 
state.  The  powder,  when  dried,  resembles  lamp-black,  and 
soils  the  fingers,  but  still  it  is  only  metallic  platinum  ex- 
tremely divided,  and  may  be  heated  to  full  redness  without 
any  change  of  appearance  or  properties.  It  loses  these  pro- 
perties, however,  by  the  effect  of  a  white  heat,  and  assumes  a 
metallic  aspect.  Platinum -black,  like  wood  charcoid,  absorbs 
and  condenses  gases  iu  its  pores,  with  evolution  of  heat,  a 
property  which  must  assist  its  action  on  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
although  not  essential  to  that  action.  When  moistened  with 
alcohol,  it  determines  the  oxidation  of  that  substance  in  air, 
and  the  formation  of  acetic  acid ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner, 
it  converts  wood-spirit  into  formic  acid. 

Platinum  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  aqna-regia.  It 
raay  be  oxidated  in  the  dry  way  by  fusing  it  with  hydrate  of 
potash  or  nitre.  Palladium,  osmium,  and  iridium  resemble 
platinum  in  their  chemical  relations,  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  these  four  metals  being  isomorphous;  platinum 
and  iridiiun  have  also  the  same  atomic  weight.     Of  platinum.. 
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only  two  degrees  of  oxidation  are  known  with  certainty,  the 
protoxide,  PtO,  and  binoxide,  PtOj. 

Protoxide  of  platinum,  Platinaus  oxide,  PtO,  106'68  or 
1333*5.  —  This  oxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  corres- 
ponding chloride  of  platinum  with  potash,  as  a  black  powder, 
which  is  a  hydrate.  It  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali, 
and  forms  a  green  solution,  which  may  become  black  like  ink 
with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide.  Protoxide  of  platinum  forms 
the  platinous  class  of  salts,  which  have  a  greenish,  or,  some- 
times red  colour,  and  are  distinguished  firom  the  platinic  salts 
by  not  being  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  With  hydro9uU 
phuric  acid  and  hydromlphate  of  ammonia,  they  form  a  black 
precipitate,  soluble  in  a  lai^e  excess  of  the  latter ;  with  mer^ 
curous  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate;  with  potash,  no  precipitate; 
with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  a  brownish  precipitate.  Am-^ 
mania  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  throws  down  a 
green  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonio-platinous  chloride ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  forms  no  precipitate. 

Protosulphide  of  platinum,  PtS,  is  thrown  down  as  a  black 
precipitate,  when  the  protochloride  of  platinum  is  decomposed 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  washed  and  dried  without 
decomposition. 

Protochloride  of  platinum,  Platinous  cMoride,  PtCl,  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  platinum 
to  dryness;  triturating  the  dry  mass;  and  heating  it  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  by  a  sand-bath  at  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  at  the  same  time,  so  long  as  chlorine  is 
evolved.  It  remains  as  a  greenish  grey  powder,  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  and  repelling  that  liquid  so  as  not  to  be  moistened 
by  it.  This  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  and  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid.  From  the  last  solution,  alkalies  throw  down 
a  black  precipitate  of  protoxide.  When  the  calcination  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum,  at  420°  or  460®,  is  interrupted  before 

the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  expelled,  the  residue  yields  to 
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water  e.  compound  of  a  brown  colour,  bo  deep,  that  the  UnuiA 
becomes  opaque.  This,  Professor  Magnus  believes  to  be  a 
combiuation  of  the  two  clilorides  of  platinum,  A  double 
proiochhridc  of  platinum  and  potassium,  or  chloroplatinite  of 
potassium,  PtCi .  KCl,  is  obtained  on  adding  chloride  of 
potassium  to  the  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  salt  crystallises  in  red 
four-sided  prisms,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
corresironding  salt  of  palladium ;  it  is  anhydrous.  A  proto- 
chioride  of  platinum  and  sodium  also  exists,  but  does  not 
crystallise  easily. 

Corresponding  platinous  iodides  and  cyanides  have  been 
formed.  The  cyanide  forms  a  numerous  class  of  double 
salts,  called  platinQcyanides,  whose  general  formula  is 
MCy.PtCy.  The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  heating 
spongy  platinum  with  ferrocyanide  of  ixitassium  ;  exhausting 
the  mass  with  hot  water  and  crystaUisiug ;  or  by  treating 
platinous  chloride  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassiiim,  Tho 
salt  crystallises  in  needles  and  rhombic  prisms,  pale  yellow  by 
transmitted  light,  yellow  or  blue  by  reflected  light,  decording 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.  From  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  the  platino- cyanides  of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  silver,  which  are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation. The  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium -salts, 
which  are  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating  the  copper-salt 
with  caustic  soda,  baryta,  &c. ;  and  the  magnesium  and 
aluminum- salts,  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia  or  alumina.  The  ammonium-salt  is  prepared  like 
the  potassium -salt.  Platinous  oxide  baa  also  been  united 
with  several  acids,  particularly  sulphuric,  nitric,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids ;  but  none  of  these  salts  have  been  crystalliaQi 
except  the  oxalate. 

Bio^cide  of  platinum,  Peroa^de  of  plaiiman,  Platime 
PtOj,  11-1-68  or  1133-5. — By  precipitating  sulphate  of  jflaf 
tinum  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of  platinum  is  abtained, 
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One  half  of  its  oxide  may  be  predpitated  by  soda,  from  the 
last  salt,  but  when  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  is  added,  a  sub- 
salt  is  thrown  down.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  hydrated* 
very  bulky,  and  exactly  resembles  sesquioxide  of  iron  predpi* 
tated  by  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  first  loses  its  water,  and 
becomes  black,  then  its  oxygen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum, 
Bioxide  of  platinum  combines  with  adds,  and  forms  a  class  of 
salts,  which  are  either  yellow  or  reddish-brown.  From  the 
solutions  of  these  salts,  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state  by  phosphorus  and  by  most  metals,  Hydrostd- 
phuric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  form  a  black  precipitate 
soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  latter.  In  a  solution  of  pla- 
tinic  chloride,  potash  or  ammonia  forms  a  yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  or  ammonium; 
so  likewise  do  the  chlorides  of  potassium  or  ammonium ; 
sodium-salts  form  no  precipitate.  In  the  solution  of  platinic 
nitrate  or  sulphate,  potash  or  ammonia  forms  a  yellow-brown 
precipitate ;  chloride  of  potassium  or  ammonium  produces, 
after  some  time,  a  slight  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double 
chloride.  Platinic  oxide  has  also  a  decided  affinity  for  bases, 
and  forms  insoluble  compoimds  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
many  metallic  oxides.  It  forms  also,  like  sesquioxide  of  gold, 
a  fulminating  ammoniacal  compound,  discovered  by  Mr.  E. 
Davy. 

Bisulphide  of  platinum,  PtS^,  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium.  It  is  dark  brown  and  becomes  black  by 
desiccation.  When  dried  in  open  air,  a  portion  of  its  sulphur 
is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  the  mass  becomes  strongly  acid. 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  PtCl^,  2121  or  169-68,  is  obtained 

by  concentrating  the  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia,  as  a 

red  saline  mass,  which  becomes  brown  when  deprived  of  its 

water  of  crystallisation  by  heat.    The  solution  of  this  salt 

when  pure  has  an  intense  and  unmixed  yellow  colour,  the  red 

c  c  4 
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colour  which  it  usually  exhibits  being  due  to  iridium  cyr  to 
protochloride  of  platinum.  Bichloride  of  platinum  is  aoluUe 
in  alcohol^  and  the  solution  is  used  to  separate  potash  and 
ammonia  in  analysis. 

Chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  Chlaroplaiinaie  qf 
potassium,  KCl .  PtCl^  is  the  salt  which  falls  on  mixing 
chloride  of  platinum  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  any  other 
salt  of  potash.  The  crystalline  grains  of  which  it  is  composed 
arc  regular  octohcdi*ons.  This  salt  is  soluble  to  a  certain 
extent  in  watcr^  but  is  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
anhydrous.  A  very  intense  red-heat  is  required  for  its  com- 
plete decomposition.  Chloroplatinate  of  sodium,  NaCl .  PtCl, 
+  GIIO^  cr}'stallises  in  beautiful  transparent  prisms  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  as  well  as  in 
water.  AVheii  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  alcohol  is  distilled  till 
only  one-fourth  of  the  liquid  remains^  the  solution  yields  by 
evaporation  a  salt  containing  the  elements  of  ether^  and  be- 
longing to  a  class  of  compounds  discovered  by  Professor 
Zeisc,  and  known  as  the  etherised  salts  of  Zeise. 

Chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  resembles  the  double  salt  of 
potassium.  AVhcn  ignited,  it  leaves  metallic  platinum  in  the 
spongy  state.  Bonsdorflf  has  formed  a  large  class  of  com- 
pounds of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  the  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  chlorides,  in  all  of  which  the  salts  are  united  in 
single  equivalents.  The  bromides  and  iodides  of  platinum 
have  likewise  been  formed,  and  classes  of  double  salts  derived 
from  them.  Bioxide  of  platinum  has  also  been  combined 
with  acids ;  but  none  of  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oxalate,  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state. 

Bicyanide  of  platinum,  or  platinic  cyanide,  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  the  separate  state ;  but  it  forms  double  salts  with 
the  cyanides  of  potassium  and  ammonium ;  it  likewise  com- 
bines with  chloride  of  potassium,  forming  the  compound 
KCl .  PtCy^. 

The  sulphocyanides  of  platinum,  PtCySj,  and  Pt .  (Cy 82)2? 
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likewise  form  two  series  of  doable  salts,  yiz.  the  plattno- 
bimdphocyanides  or  sulphocyanoplatiniies  =  MPt(CyS2)2;  or 
MC7S2+ PtCyS2,  and  the platino-tergtilphocyanides  or  stdpho^ 
cyanaplatinates  =  MPt (Cy SJj,  or  MCyS,  +  Pt(Cy SJ  j.  The 
potassium  salts  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassinm  on  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  platinum  re- 
spectively. All  these  salts  are  strongly  coloured,  exhibiting 
all  shades  of  colour  from  light  yellow  to  deep  red.  They  are 
quickly  decomposed  by  heat  (G.  B.  Buckton).* 

AMMONIACAL   PLATINUM    SALTS. 

The  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  platinum  are  capable 
of  taking  up  the  elements  of  1  or  2  equivalents  of  ammonia, 
giving  rise  to  four  series  of  compoimds,  whose  composition 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  general  formulae,  in 
which  the  symbols  R,  R^  denote  acid  elements : 

1.  Ammonio-platinous  compoimds,  or  protosalts  of  platam- 
monium, 

NHjPtRrsNH^Pt'.R. 

2.  Biammonio-platinous  compoimds,  or  protosalts  of  ammo- 
platammonium, 

N2H6PtR=NH^(NHJPt .  R. 

3.  Ammonio-platinic  compounds,  or  bisalts  of  platammo- 
nium, 

4.  Biammonio-platinic  compounds,  or  bisalts  of  ammo- 
platammonium. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  of  these  compounds  may  also 
be  regai^ded  as  protosalts  of  compound  anmioniums,  in  which 

•  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  22. 


1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  PtO  or  PtCl ;  for  e 
the  bichloride  NH3PtCl.j=NH^(Ptci) .  CI;  the  chloronitr 
NaHBPtClNOe=NH,(NHJPta .  NOg. 

1.  Ammonio-platinous  compounds,  or  Protosalts  of  Plat-  I 
ammoninm.  —  These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ■ 
heat  on  those  of  the  following  series,  half  the  ammonia  of% 
the  latter  being  then  fjivcn  off.  They  are  for  the  most  port  1 
insoluble  in  ■water,  but  dissolve  in  ammonia,  reproducing  I 
the  biammoniacal  platinous  compounds  ;  they  detonate  when  f 
heated. 

Oj.-ide,  NH3ptO=NH^t.O.— Obtained  by  heating  the  I 
hydrated  oiddc  of  biamrao-platammonium  to  230".  It  is  ■] 
greyish  mass  which,  when  heated  to  392°  in  a.  cluso  Tesae!,  I 
gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallio  I 
platinum.  Probably  the  compound,  PtjN,  ia  first  produced 
and  IB  afterwards  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  platinum :  ' 

3NH3ptO=Pt3N  +  3H0  +  2NH3. 

The  oxide,  heated  to  392°  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  ' 
incandescent,  and  burns  vividly,  leaving  a  residue  of  platinum. 

Chloride,   NH^PtCl  =  NH^pT.Cl.  — Of   thU    compound  ) 
three  isomeric  modifications  exist :  «.   Yellow,  obtained   by   1 
adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  to  a   solu-   , 
tion  of  nitrate  pr  sulphate  of  platammouium.     Or,  by  boiling   | 
the  green  modification,  y,  with  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, whereupon  it  dissolves  and  forms  a  solution  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  the  yellow  salt.     Or,  by  neutralising  a  solu- 
tion of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  | 
of  ammonia,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  and   : 
adding  a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal  to  that  already  contained 
in  the  liquid,  filtering  from  a  dingy  green  substance,  which 
deposits  after  a  while,  then  lea^-ing  the  solution  to  cool,  and 
decanting  the  supernatant  hquid  aa  soon  as  the  yellow  salt  is 
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depofiitecL  fi.  Red. — K^  in  the  last  mode  of  preparation^  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  being  added  at  onoe  in 
excess,  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion of  platinous  chloride,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  small 
garnet-coloured  crystals  having  the  form  of  six-sided  tables. 
This  red  modification  may  also  be  obtained  in  other  ways 
(Peyrone).*  y.  Green.  —  This  modification,  usually  denomi- 
nated the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  was  the  first  discovered  of 
the  ammoniacal  platinum  compounds.  It  is  obtained  by  gra-» 
dually  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to  caustic 
ammonia,  or  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  till  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  protochloride  (and  therefore  no  longer  gives  a 
precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac),  and  neutralising  the  solution 
with  ammonia  ;  the  compound  is  then  deposited  in  green 
needles.  The  same  modification  of  the  salt  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  biammonio-platinous  chloride,  N^HgPtCl.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  true  formula  of  this  green  salt  is 

(NH3PtCl)2=PtCl-hNH2(NH4)Pt .  CI,  that  of  the  yeUow  or 
red  modification  being  simply  NHjPtCl.  Either  modifica- 
tion of  the  salt,  when  heated  to  572°,  gives  off  nitrogen, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
platinum. 

A  red  crystalline  compound  of  chloride  of  platammonium 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  viz.  NHgPtCl  +  NH4CI,  is  formed 
when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo-platammonium,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  platinous  chlo- 
ride in  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
green  salt  of  Magnus  thereby  formed  is  heated,  while  still  in 
the  liquid,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  to  convert  it  into  chloride 
of  ammo-platammonium,  the  red  compound  separates  at  a 

•  Vide  TranaUtion  of  Omelin't  Hftndbook,  tL  803. 
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certain  degree  of  eoneentration,  together  with  the  chloride  of 
ammo-platammonium  (Grimm).* 

Iodide,  NIl3PtI.  —  Yellow  powder,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  compoimd  N^HgPtl.  It  dissolves  m 
ammonia^  and  is  thereby  reconverted  into  the  latter  com- 
pound. 

Cyanide,  NHjPtCy.  —  Obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  biammonio-platinous  oxide,  cyanide  of 
ammonium  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Reiset) : 

NJIoPtO  -h  2HCy = NHjPtCy + NH^Cy + HO. 

Also^  by  digesting  ammonio^platinous  chloride  with  cyanide  of 
silver.  It  crystallises  in  fine  regular  needles  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility  in  water  and  ammonia. 
An  isomeric  modification  of  this  compound,  (NH3PtCy)2= 
N^HgPtCy  +  PtCy,  is  formed  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a 
moderately  concentrated  solution  of  biammonio-platinons 
oxide;  the  cyanogen  then  decomposes  the  water,  forming 
hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  acts 
upon  the  biammonio-platinous  oxide,  forming  the  compound 
(NIl3PtCy)2,  together  with  ammonia  and  water : 

gCN^HoPtO)  +  2HCy=  (NH3PtCy)2-h2NH3-h2HO. 

The  compound,  (NH3PtCy)2,  crystallises  out  and  may  be 
purified  by  rccrystallisation  from  water.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  biammonio-platinous  chloride  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms  crystals  which,  under  the 
microscope,  appear  like  six-sided  tables  arranged  in  stellate 
groups ;  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  potash,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by 
strong  sulphuric  and  by  nitric  acids   (Buckton).t 

The  8ulphate,^li^Vi.SO^,liO,  and  the  nitrate,  NH3Pt.N06, 
are  obtained  by  boiling  the  iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  95. 
t  Ohem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.,  iy.  »4,. 
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of  silver ;  tbey  are  crystalline,  and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
The  sulphate  retains  one  atom  of  water,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  decomposing  the  salt. 

2.  BiammoniO'platinous  compounds,  orProtosalts  of  Ammo- 

platammonium.— Oxide,  N^HgPtO.  HO=NH2(NH4)Pt.O  + 
HO. — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  sulphate 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta- water,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate  in  vacuo;  a  crystalline  mass  is  then  left,  con- 
taining N^HgPtO .  HO.  The  oxide  is  not  known  in  the  anhy- 
drous state.  The  hydrate  is  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic, 
like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
precipitates  oxide  of  silver  firom  the  solution  of  the  nitrate. 
It  is  a  strong  base,  neutralising  acids  completely,  and  ex- 
pelling ammonia  from  its  salts.  It  melts  at  230^,  giving  off 
water  and  ammonia.,  and  leaving  the  compound  NHgPtO. 
Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  give  off  ammonia,  even  when 
boiled. 

Chloride,  N2H6PtCl  =  NH2(NH4)Pt .  a.— This  compound 
is  prepared  by  boiling  protochloride  of  platinum,  or  the  green 
salt  of  Magnus,  with  aqueous  ammonia,  till  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved, and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  crystallising  point. 
Or,  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  bichloride  of  platinum 
till  the  solution  is  completely  decolorised,  precipitating  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  sodio-platinous 
sulphite  in  hydrochloric  acid,  saturating  the  resulting  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinous  chloride  with  ammonia, 
and  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  NjHgPtCl  and  NHgPtCl 
in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  NH3PtCl,  while  the  biammoniacal  compound  remains 
in  solution  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  mixed  how- 
ever, with  sal-ammoniac.  It  separates  in  bulky  crystals  of  a 
faint  yellow  colour,  containing  1  eq.  water,  which  is  com- 
pletely given  off  at  230°.  At  482°  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and 
leaves  NHjPtCl.     The  anhydrous  compound  rapidly  absorbs 
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water  from  the  air.  The  hydrate  does  not  give  off  ammonia 
when  treated  with  caustic  alkalies  in  the  cold,  and  is  but 
very  slowly  decomposed  by  them,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Chloride  of  ammo-platammonium  forms  two  compounds 
with  bichloride  of  platinum.      The  first,  whose  formula  is 


2(NH2  (NH4)  Pt.  CI)  -h  PtCla,  is  obtained  as  an  olive-green 
precipitate  on  adding  bichloride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of 

NH2  (NH  J  Pt .  CI ;  the  second,  NH2  (NHJ  Pt .  CI  +  PtCl^ 
by  treating  the  preceding  with  excess  of  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  series  are  obtained  by 
treating  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  bromide  or  iodide 

of  barium :  they  crystallise  in  cubes. 

^ ' > 

The    sulphate,    NH2  (NH^)  Pt .  SO4,    and    the    nitrate, 

NH2(NH4)Pt.NOe,  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride 

with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  silver;   they  are  neutral,    and 

crystallise  easily. 

Carbonates.  —  The  hydrated  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
rapidly  from  the  air,  forming  first,   a  neutral  carbonate, 

NH2  (NH4)  Pt .  CO3  +  HO,   and  afterwards  an  acid  salt, 

NH2  (NH4)  Pt .  CO3  -f  CO3H. 

3.  Ammonio-platinic  compotmds;   or,  Bi-salts  of  platam- 

monium. — The  o^rfe,  NH3Pt02=NH3Pt  .O2,  may  also  be 

^ — • — » 
regarded  as  OMde  of  oanfplatammonium,  NH3  (PtO)  .0.     It  is 

obtained  by  adding  ammonium  to  a  boiling  solution  of  am- 
monio-platinic nitrate ;  it  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
a  heavy,  yellowish,  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  small, 
shining,  rhomboidal  prisms ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  resists  the  action  of  boiling  potash.  Heated  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  metallic 
platinum.     It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic 
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acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  crystallisahle  salts,  both 
neutral  and  acid,  having  a  yellow  colour,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  (G^rhardt).*  Another  compoimd  of  platinic  oxide 
with  ammonia,  caUed  fulminating  platinum,  whose  compo- 
sition  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  is  produced  by  de- 
composing cliloroplatinate  of  ammonium  with  aqueous  potash. 
It  is  a  straw-coloured  powder  which  detonates  slightly  when 
suddenly  heated,  but  strongly  when  exposed  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat. 

Chloride,  NHjPtClj  =  NH^^.  CL,  =  NH3  (PtCl) .  CI.  — 
Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  boiling  water  in  which 
the  compound  NHjPtCl  (the  yellow  modification)  is  sus- 
pended. This  compound  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  or  in  water  containing  hy- 
drochloric acid.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate, 
consisting  of  biammoniacal  platinic  chloride.  The  compound 
NHjPt .  Cl^  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without  evolving  am- 
monia.    An  isomeric  compound, 

(NHjPtCya  =  NjHePtCL,  +  PtCl^ 

is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  Magnus's 
green  salt  is  suspended.  A  red  crystalline  powder  is  at  first 
precipitated,  consisting  of  NjHgPtCl  +  PtCl^;  but  on  con- 
tinuing the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  this  precipitate  redis- 
solves,  and  the  solution  yields,  by  evaporation,  the  crystalline 
compound  (NH3PtCl2)2. 

The  sulphate,  NHjPt .  (SOJ^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  yellow 
powder,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrates.  —  A  mononitrate,  NHjPtOa.NOj  +  3H0,   or 

' — ' — *  f  NO 
oxynitrate,  NHjPt .  |     q^  +  3H0,  or  nitrate  of  oxyplat- 

*  Comptes  fiendos  det  Tramix  de  Chimie,  1849,  p.  278. 
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ammonium,  NH3  (PtO) .  NOg  +  3H0,  is  obtained  by  boi] 
the  ciiloride  NHgPtClj  for  several  hours  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  yellow,  crystalliue  powder,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.     The 

binitrate,  NHgPt  .2N0n  +  2H0,  ia  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  mononitrate  in  nitric  acid :  it  is  yellowish,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  iu  hot  nitric  aeid. 


The  oxalate,  NHgPtOa.CjOg  +  2II0,  or  NHjPt 


O 


I 


2H0,  or  NH3  (PtO).  CjO^  +  2H0,  ia  formed  by  decomposing 
the  nitrate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  is  n  light  yellow 
precipitate,  soluble  iu  boiling  water,  and  detouating  when 
heated. 


4,    Biammonio-plalinic  compounds,   or  Bi-aalts   of  i 
platammonium.  —  The  oxide  of  thb  series  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

Chloride.  —  N^  Hg  Pt  Cl^  =  N  H,(Nh7)  Pt .  CL,  = 

NHj(NHJ(PtCl). CI.  — Obtained  bypassing  chlorine  gas 
into  a  solution  of  biammonio-platinous  chloride,  NjHpPtCl ; 
by  dissolving  ammonio-platinic  chloride,  NH^PtCl^,  in  am- 
monia, and  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation; 
or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  one  of  the  nitrates, 

N^lIoPtOa .  NOg,  or  NnHfiPtClO .  NO5, 

with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  small 
quantity  in  boiling  water,  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  transparent,  regular  octohedrons,  La\'ing  a 
faint  yellow  tint.  ^V^len  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  one  half  of  the  chlorine  is  very  easily 
precipitated,  but  to  remove  even  a  small  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder requires  a  long -continued  action  of  the  silver-salt; 
a  result  easily  e.'Ei)lained  if  the  salt  be  regarded  as  a  chlo- 


ilo^     J 
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!ride  of  ammo-chlorplatammonimn,  NH^CNHJ  (PtCl)  .CI 
(Grimm.)*  A  compound  having  the  formula  N^H^PtCl, 
containing^  therefore,  1  eq.  CI  and  1  eq.  H  less  than  the  pre* 
ceding,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium 
in  ammonia,  and  precipitating  by  alcohol;  but  it  does  not 
crystallise,  merely  drying  up  to  a  pale  yeUow,  resinous  mass : 
hence  its  composition  is  doubtful. 

Nitrates. — A  mononitrate,  N2HgPt02.N05,or  oxynitrate  of 

ammoplatammonium^NH42(NH4)Pt|     q^  or  nitrate  of  am- 

moxyplatammonium,  NHj  (NH^)  (PtO) .  NOg,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  following  salt  b,  with  ammonia:  it  is  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

Sesquinitrate,  2{l!l^^tO^  .  SNO^,  or 


NH2(NH,)(PtO) 
or 


2^0^.— 


2fNH,(NH,)Pty  P^g^ 

Pormed  by  boiling  the  mononitrate  of  ammoplatammonium 
with  nitric  acid.     It  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  detonating 
salt,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  (Grerhardt). 
Chlaronitrates.—a.  NaHgPtClO .  NO- ;  or 

NH^(?aiJPt.  i^(5^orNH^(N1^^ 

was  discovered  by  6ros.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  Magnuses 
green  salt  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  green  compoimd  first 
turns  brown,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
platinum  and  a  white  powder,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  boil- 
ing water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  shining  flattened 
prisms,  colourless,  or  having  a  pale  yellow  tint.  The  reaction 
may  be  thus  represented : — 

2(NH3PtCl)  +  H0  .N05=N^H6PtCl .  N06tPt+  HQ. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Fhann.  xcix.  77. 
VOL.  II.  D  D  •• 


This  compound  dissolves  readily  in  water,  especially  ivhca 
heated.  The  chlorine  and  platinum  contained  in  the  sohitiou 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents;  thns,  nitrate  of 
BJlver  and  hydrosulphnric  acid  yield  but  very  trifling  pred^b'' 
tateSj  even  after  a  long  time. 


.  4NH3  .  PtjClOa  .  2NO5,  or  ^^3^2|^3!l2^^'  ^  ■  2N0, 


1 


NHa(NH^)(PtCI) 
Discovered  by  Raewsky.  When  Magnus's  green  salt  is  boiled 
with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  arc  evolved,  and 
the  residting  solution  deposits  this  salt  in  small,  brilliant, 
needle-shaped  prisms,  which  deflagrate  when  heated,  giving 
off  water  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  leaving  metallic 
platinum.  Kaewaky  assigns  to  this  salt  the  formula 
4NH3  .  PtjClOg .  2N0j ;  but  the  formula  above  given,  which 
is  deduced  from  Gerhardt's  analysis,  and  contains  20  less, 
is  much  more  probable,  as  it  accords  with  the  constitution  of 
the  other  compounds  of  the  series.  The  2  atoms  of  nitric 
acid  contained  iu  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  2  atoms  of 
carbonic  or  oxalic  acid,  yielding  sparingly  soluble  crj-staltine 
salts  of  exactly  similar  constitution.  There  is  also  a  jiftos- 
phale  containing  4NH, .  Pt^ClO., .  PO^ .  HO,  obtained  by 
mixing  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda.  According  to  Raewsky,  the  mother-liquor  from  which 
the  preceding-  nitrate  has  crystallised,  contains  another  nitrate 
whose  formula  is  4NH3  .  PtjCl^O^  .  SNO^, ;  but  Gerhardt 
finds  this  salt  to  be  identical  with  the  nitrate  discovered  by 
Grros.  , 

Chlorosvlphate,  NaH8PtClS0«  =  NH^{NHJ^PtCl} .  SO^.-^B 
Obtained  by  treating  biammonio-platiuic  cidoridc,  or  Oros's  ' 
nitrate,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  mixing  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  with  a  strong  solution  of  a  soluble  suJphate.    It 
crystallises  in  slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolving  with  tolerable  facility  in  boiling  water.     The 
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sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  baryta- 
salts.  The  salt  is^  however^  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid^  either  of  which  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuric 
add^  reproducing  the  chloride  or  nitrate  (Gros). 

Chlaroxalate,  N^HfiPtaO  .  Cjd^  =  NH^jNHJPt  (    '  cl  = 

Nk2(NH4)(PtCl) .  C2O4.— Oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  oxalate 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  corresponding  sulphate  or  nitrate;, 
throws  down  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  pre- 
cipitate^ insoluble  in  water. 

Oxalanitrates.  —  a.   'S^U^VtO^ .  NO5  .  C^Og  = 

Deposited  as  a  white  crystalline  body  from  a  solution  of 

tiie  following  salt  b  in  dilute  nitric  add. 

. -^     /2C»04 

b.  2(NjH,Pt02) .  NO, .  ZCjOj  =  2(NH2(NHJPt)  J    NOg  = 

. ■ .  I      O 

NH!(NHl)(PtNOe) }  ^CjO^.-Obtained  by  adding  oxalate  of 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  sesquinitrate ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  (Gerhardt). 

OBRHABnr's    THEORY   OP   THE   AMMONIACAL   PLATINUM 

COMPOUNDS. 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  peculiar  bases 
or  alkalies^  formed  firom  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  one 
or  two  atoms  of  platinum  for  hydrogen ;  admitting^  however, 
that  ^atinum  (like  other  metals)  may  enter  into  its  com- 
pounds with  two  different  equivalent  weights,  viz.^  in  the 
platinoitf  compounds,  as  Platinosum  =  98*68  =  Pt,  and  in  the 
platintc  compounds,  as  Platinicum  =  49'34!  =  pt.  This  being 
admitted,  the  ammonio-platinous  compounds  may  be  regarded 
as  salts  of  an  alkali,  called  Platosamiae  =  NILjPt,  formed 
firom  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  1  atom  of  platinosum  for 

1  atom  of  hydrogen ;  and  the  biammonio-platinous  compounds^ 
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as  salts  ai  Diplaioaamine  =  NjUjPt,  formed  by  tLe  union  <rf  I 
two  atoms  of  iimmonia  into  one,  and  the  sul)Btitution  tbereia  ] 
of  1  Pt  for  111 :  thus  for  the  chlorides  :  — 

N HgPtCI  =  Hydrochlorate  of  Platosamiue  =  NH jPt .  HCl ; 

NaIIgPtCl  =  HydrochlorateofDiplatosaraiiie=Nan5pt.Haj 
and  for  the  nitrates ;  — 

Nn3pt.N06  =  Nitratc  of  Plat08amine=NHaPt .  HNOp; 

NjH6Pt.N06=Nitrateof  Diplatosamiiie=NaHsPt.HN06. 

In   a  similar  manner,   the   ammonio-platinic   compounds 
may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  Plaiinamine  =  NHpt^,  and  the   _ 
biammonio-platinic  compounds  as  salts  of  Diplatinumine  =  m 
NaH^pt.j;  thus—  I 

NHaPtClj  =  Bihydrochlorate  of  Platinamine  =  NHpta .  2HC1. 
NaH6PtCl3=BihydrochlorateofDipIatinamiiie=NaH4pt3.2HCL 

Diplatinamine  forma  three  kinds  of  aalts,  viz.,  mono-acid,  i 
sesqui-acid,  and  bi-acid  salts ;  and,  moreover^  exbibits  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  form  double  salts  containing  two  acida: 
thus,  the  salts  discovered  by  Gros  may  be  regarded  as  bi-acid 
salts,  and  those  discovered  by  Raewsky,  as  sesqui-acid  salts 
of  diplatinamine  containing  hydrochloric  together  with  another  J 
acid ;  thus : — 

Mononitrate=NaH6PtOa.  N0s=NaH4pta .  HNO^  +  HO. 

Sesquinitrate=2(NaH6Pt05) .  3NOs=2N3H^pta . aHNOg  +  HO.  ] 

Chlorpnitrat«  \  ^  jj  HfiPtClO .  NO,  =  N,H,pt, .  I  gj' 
(Gros  snitrate)  J  '    "  6  a    4r  a     i  HNOg 


0%aloiiitriite=N,H,PtO,.N05.C,Oj=N,Hjpt,.j§'f!|J» 
Sesqui-oxalonitrate  =  iCN^UgPtO^) .  NO5 .  2Cfi^  = 
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ESTIMATION   AND   SEPARATION   OP   PLATINUM. 

For  quantitative  estimation^  platinum  is  usually  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinatc  of  ammonium. 
The  acid  solution  of  platinum^  after  sufficient  concentration^ 
is  mixed  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac^  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  added  to  render  the  pre- 
cipitation complete.  The  precipitate  of  chloroplatinatc  of 
ammonium  is  then  washed  with  alcohol^  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  has  been  added^  and  then  heated  to 
pedness  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  whereupon  it  is  de- 
composed and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  Great  care  must^ 
however,  be  taken  in  the  ignition  to  prevent  loss,  as  the 
evolved  vapours  are  very  apt  to  carry  away  small  particles  of 
the  salt  and  of  the  reduced  metal.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding 
this  source  of  error  is  to  place  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible 
enclosed  in  the  filter,  and  expose  it  for  some  time  to  a  moderate 
heat,  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  till  the  filter  is  charred^ 
and  then  to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  to  expel  the 
chlorine  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  crucible  is  then 
partially  opened  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  filter 
burnt  away  in  the  usual  manner.  TMien  these  precautions 
are  duly  observed,  not  a  particle  of  platinum  is  lost.  Instead 
of  igniting  the  precipitate  and  weighing  the  platinum,  the 
precipitate  is  sometimes  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
over  the  water-bath  and  weighed ;  but  this  method  is  less 
accurate,  because  the  precipitate  always  contains  an  excess  of 
sal-ammoniac  (II.  Rose). 

Chloride  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  to  precipitate  platinum,  the  concentrated  so- 
lution of  the  platinum  being  previously  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol  to  bring  the  per  centage  of  alcohol 
in  the  liquid  to  between  60  and  70  per  cent.  The  precipitated 
chloroplatinatc  of  potassium  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  of 
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60  to  70  per  cent,  and  decomposed  by  simple  ignition  in  a 
porcelain  crucible^  if  its  quantity  is  small^  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  if  its  quantity  is  larger ;  the  chloride  of 
potassium  washed  out  by  water;  and ^ the  platinum  dried^ 
ignited^  and  weighed. 

Potash  and  ammonia  may  also  be  estimated  by  precipitat- 
ing their  solutions  with  chloride  of  platinum,  and  treating 
the  precipitates  in  the  manner  just  described.  Every  100 
parts  of  platinum  correspond  to  47*83  parts  of  potash^  and 
17 '25  parts  of  ammonia. 

The  same  methods  of  precipitation  serve  also  for  the 
separation  of  platinimi  from  most  of  the  preceding  metals. 
To  separate  platinum  from  silver,  when  the  two  metals  are 
combined  in  an  alloy,  the  best  method  is  to  heat  the  alloy 
with  pure  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  vnth  about  half 
its  weight  of  water,  till  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  escape  in 
dense  fumes.  The  silver  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphate, 
and  the  platinum  remains  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The 
sulphate  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  a  large  quantity  of  hot 
water,  the  platinum  washed  with  hot  water,  and  again  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  separate  the  last  traces  of  silver. 


SECTION    II. 

PALLADIUM. 

Eq.  53-36  or  665-9 ;   Pd. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Dr.  WoUaston.  It 
is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury  from  the  solution  of 
the  ore  of  platinum,  after  the  removal  of  that  metal  by 
sal-ammoniac,  and  is  gradually  deposited  as  a  yellowish  white 
flocculent  powder,  which  is  cyanide  of  palladiiim,  and  yields 
the  metal  when  calcined.  Palladium  likewise  occurs,  asso- 
ciated with  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  and  a  small  quantity  of 
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silver^  in  a  peculiar  gold-ore  from  Brazil,  called  oropudre. 
This  mineral,  which  contains  10  per  cent,  of  palladimn,  and 
is  the  chief  source  of  that  metal,  is  dissolved  in  aqua-regia, 
the  acid  solution  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  palladium 
precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury. 

In  external  characters,  palladium  closely  resembles  pla- 
tinum. It  is  nearly  as  infusible,  but  can  more  easily  be 
welded.  The  density  of  the  fused  metal  is  11*3 ;  after  being 
laminated,  11*8.  At  a  certain  temperature,  the  surface  of 
palladium  tarnishes  and  becomes  blue  firom  oxidation,  but  at 
a  stronger  heat  the  oxide  is  reduced.  Palladium  is  very 
slightly  attacked  by  boiling  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  communi- 
cating a  brownish  red  colour  to  the  acid,  while  no  gas  is 
evolved  if  the  temperature  is  low,  the  nitric  acid  being  con- 
verted into  nitrous  acid.  Palladium  dissolves  with  facility  in 
aqua-regia ;  its  surface  is  blackened  by  tincture  of  iodine, 
which  has  no  effect  upon  platinum. 

Palladium  is  sometimes  used  for  making  the  divided  scales 
of  astronomical  instruments ;  being  nearly  as  white  as  silver, 
and  not  blackened  by  sulphurous  emanations,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  An  alloy  of  palladium  with 
1-lOth  of  its  weight  of  silver  is  used  by  dentists. 

Palladium  has  a  much  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than 
platinum.  It  forms  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  PdO,  and  the 
bioxide  PdO^. 

Protoxide  of  palladium,  PaUadous  oxide,  PdO,  61*27  or 
765 '9. — This  oxide  is  obtained  by  dissolving  palladium  in 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  calcining 
the  nitrate  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  forms  a  black  mass,  which 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids.  When  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda  is  added  in  excess  to  a  palladous  salt,  the  hydrated 
protoxide  precipitates  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour.  This 
oxide  is  easily  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat,  but  a  violent 
calcination  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state. 
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The  palladoua  salts  are  for  tlie  most  part  brown  or  red  ; 
their  taatc  is  astringent,  but  not  metallic,     "When  ignited   I 
alone,  or  when  gently  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  they  yield 
metallic  paUadtum.     The  metal  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tions of  palladoua  salts  by  phospJwriui,  by  sulpkttroua  acid,  by_ 
nitrite  of  potos/i,  by  all  the  metals  which  reduce  silver,  by 
formiate  of  potash,  and  by  alcohol  at  a  boiling  heat.     Hydro-   , 
sulphuric  acid  and  hydrosulphatt  of  ammoiiia  throw  down  the 
brown  sulphide  of  palladium,  iusohible  in  the  latter  reagent. 
Hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  potassium  throw  down  a  black  I 
precipitate   of    iodide    of    palladium,    visible   even    to   the  | 
SOOjOOOth  degree  of  dilution.     This  reaction  serves  for  the 
separation  of  iodine  from  bromine;  for  alkaline  bromides  do  \ 
not  precipitate  palladous  salt?.    Potash  or  soda  forms  a  brown    < 
precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  soluble,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
excess  of  the  reagent.      Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  palladous  nitrate ;  but  from  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  it  throws  down  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  < 
ammonio-chloride  of  palladium,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 
The  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  form  a  brown  precipitate 
of  hydrated  palladous  oxide.    Carbonate  of  ammonia  acts  like   > 
ammouift.      Phosphate  of  soda  forms  a  brown  precipitate. 
Ferrocyanide  and  ft>-ricyanide  of  potassium  form  no  prcci-    ' 
pitatea,  but  the  liquid  after  a  while  coagulates  into  a  jelly. 
Cyanide   of   mercury   throws  down   a  white   precipitate   of  I 
cyanide  of  palladium.      Protochloride  of  tin  forma  a  black' 
precipitate,   which   dissolves   with   intense   green   colour   in  ■ 
hydrochloric  acid.      Protosvtphate  of  iron  precipitates  palla- 
dium slowly  from  the  nitrate,   but  not  from  the  chloride. 
The  reactions  of  palladium  with  bydrosulpburic  acid,  cyanide 
of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  potassium  taken  together,  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  metals. 

Protosulphide  of  palladium,  PdS,  is  obtained  by  precipi-. 
tating  a  palladous  salt  by  hvdroaulphnric  acid,  and  is  of  a  dark  | 
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brown  coloar;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  elements. 

Protochloride  of  palladium^  PdCl^  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
palladium  in  hydrochloric  acid^  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is 
added^  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness^  to  expel  the 
excess  of  acid.  The  compound  is  a  mass  of  a  dark  brown 
colour^  which  becomes  black  when  made  anhydrous  by  heat, 
and  may  be  fiised  in  a  glass  vessel.  When  heated  in  platinum 
vessels^  it  becomes  contaminated  with  the  protochloride  of  that 
metal.  When  dissolved  with  chloride  of  potassium,  it  forms 
a  double  salt,  KCl .  PdCl,  which  is  soluble  in  cold,  and  consi- 
derably more  so  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  four-sided 
prisms,  of  a  dull  yeUow  colour.  Protochloride  of  palladium 
also  combines  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  according  to  Bonsdorff,  and  forms  double  salts  with 
most  other  chlorides. 

Protocyanide  of  palladium^  PdCy,  is  always  formed  when 
cyanide  of  mercury  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  palladium, 
as  a  light-coloured  precipitate,  which  becomes  grey  after  dry- 
ing. When  the  solution  of  palladium  is  acid,  no  precipitate 
is  formed,  and  when  the  solution  contains  copper,  the  preci- 
pitate has  a  green  colour.  Palladium  appears  to  have  a 
greater  aflSnity  for  cyanogen  than  any  other  metal.  Even 
cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  protoxide 
of  palladium,  and  cyanide  of  palladium  formed.  When  this 
cyanide  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter 
allowed  to  escape  by  evaporation,  a  precipitate  of  brilliant, 
colourless,  crystalline  plates  is  formed,  which  appears  to  con- 
sist of  ammoniacal  cyanide  of  palladium. 

Nitrate  of  palladium^  PdO .  NO5,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  dries  up  into  a  dark  red 
saline  mass.  \Mien  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  an 
acid  solution  of  this  salt,  and  the  solution  evaporated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  a  colourless  nitrate  of  palladium  and  ammonium 
is  deposited  in  rectangular  tables. 
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Bioxide  of  palladium,  Peroonde  of  palladium^  PaUadic  oxide, 
PdO„  69'27  or  865'9. — To  prepare  this  oxide,  Benseliiis  re- 
commends a  solution  of  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash 
to  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  dry  bichloride 
of  palladium  and  potassium,  mixing  well  after  each  addition. 
A  yellowish  brown  powder  separates,  which  is  the  hydrated 
bioxide,  retaining  a  little  alkali.  Washed  with  boiling  water, 
it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  combined  water  and  becomes 
black.  This  oxide  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids;  the  solu- 
tions are  yellow.  The  corresponding  bisulphide  of  palladium 
has  not  been  formed. 

Bichloride  of  palladium^  PdCL^  is  obtained  in  solution, 
when  the  protochloride  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  aqua- 
regia,  and  the  solution  only  slightly  heated.  Its  solution  is 
of  so  dark  a  brown  as  to  appear  black,  and  gives  a  red  preci- 
pitate with  chloride  of  potassium.  When  the  solution  is 
diluted  or  heated,  chlorine  gas  is  evolved,  and  protochloride 
of  palladium  reproduced.  The  double  salt  of  this  chloride 
and  chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  treating  the  double 
protochloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  in  fine  powder  with 
aqua-regia,  and  evaporating  the  supernatant  fiuid  to  dryness. 
It  forms  a  cinnabar  red  powder,  in  which  little  octohedral 
crystals  can  be  perceived,  both  the  palladic  and  palladous 
double  chlorides  being  isomorphous  vrith  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  platinum.  When  treated  with  hot  water,  this 
double  salt  emits  chlorine,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  decom- 
posed.    The  salts  of  bioxide  of  palladium  are  scarcely  known. 

Ammoniacal  compounds  of  palladium. — A  moderately  con- 
centrated solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium  treated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  a  beautiful  fiesh-coloured 
or  rose-coloured  precipitate,  consisting  of  NHgPdCl.  This 
precipitate  dissolves  in  a  larger  excess  of  ammonia;  and  the 
ammoniacal  solution,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  ycUow 
precipitate  having  the  same  composition.  This  yellow  modi- 
fication is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  the  red  compound  in 
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the  moist  state  to  212^  or  in  the  dry  state  to  392^.  The 
yellow  compound  dissolves  abundantly  in  aqueous  potash^ 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  giving  off  ammonia, 
even  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  the  red 
compound  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  but,  before  disscdving, 
is  converted  into  the  yellow  modification.  For  this  reason, 
Hugo  Miiller,  who  has  lately  made  the  ammoniacal  compounds 
of  palladium  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  examination,  regards 
the  red  compound  as  ammofdo-paUadous  chloride,  NHj.PdCl, 

and  the  yellow,  as  chloride  of  palladammonium,  NHjPd .  CL 
The  yellow  compound,  digested  with  water  and  oxide  of  silver, 
yields  theoxtd^  of  palladammonium  {or  palladamine),'SH^'Pi.O. 
This  compound  is  a  strong  base,  analogous  to  oxide  ofplai^ 
ammonium  (p.  374).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  com- 
municates a  strong  alkaline  taste  and  reaction ;  by  evaporating 
the  solution  in  vacuo,  the  base  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the 
air,  especially  when  moist.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming 
definite  salts.  Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  silver  and 
copper,  and  an  excess  of  it  does  not  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tates. Sulphite  of  palladammonium,  NH3Pd .  SO39  is  formed 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  oxide  with  sulphurous  acid, 
or  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  the  yellow  chlorine-compound : 
it  crystallises  in  orange-yellow  octohedrons.     The  sulphate, 

NHjPd .  SO4,  crystallises  in  a  similar  manner.  The  nitrate, 
iodide,  and  bromide  have  also  been  formed.  The  fluoride  is 
obtained  by  adding  the  chloride  to  a  solution  of  fluoride  of 
silver. 

Chloride  of  ammopalladammonium  (or  chloride  of  pallad^ 
diamine,  according  to  Miiller), 


2NH3 .  PdCl  =  NH^  (NHJ  Pd .  CI, 

separates  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  pal- 
ladammonium, in  colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
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fit  «392^  give  off  half  their  ammonia  and  are  reduced  to 
Nil., Pel. CI.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammopalladam- 
inonium  arc  likewise  obtained  by  treating  the  solutUHis  rf 
iodide  and  bromide  of  palladium  or  palladammonium  with 
ammonia.  They  both  crystallise  readily.  The  fluoride  is 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
Iiallmhimmonium  in  fluoride  of  silver^  and  evaporating:  it 
forms  obH(jue  rhombic  prisms.  The  silico-fluaride  is  obtained 
in  cryHtalline  scales  on  adding  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  any  so- 
luble salt  of  ammopalladammonium.    Oande  qfammopalhtdam' 

monium,  NlI.,lM.O. —  By  decomposing  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  with  oxide  of  silver, — or  better,  the  sulphate  with 
hydrate  of  baryta,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained, 
whi(;h,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  mass,  though  not  quite  pure.  The  solution 
pr(^(!ipitatc8  the  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  cobalt,  nidcel,  and 
copiH^r,  but  not  those  of  silver ;  expels  ammonia  from  chloride 
of  ammonium,  on  boiling ;  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  The  carbonate  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  de- 
e()mi>OHing  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of  silver,  or  the 
sulphate  with  carl)onatc  of  baryta,  crystallises  in  shining, 
colourless  prisms,  which  turn  yellow  a  little  above  212° ;  the 
solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  gives  copious  precipitates 
with  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  copper,  and  silver.     The  sulphite, 

NII^  (NII4)  Pd.  SO3,  obtained  by  direct  combination,  or  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphite  of  palladammonium,  forms 
small  j)rismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  turning  yellow  at  about  392°.  The  sulphate 
obtained  by  treating  palladous  sulphate  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, forms  small  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Hugo  Miiller).* 

♦  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  311. 
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ESTIMATION   AND   SEPARATION    OF   PALLADIUM. 

Palladium  is  always  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  cyanide  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury^  the  liquid  not 
containing  any  excess  of  acid.  The  precipitated  cyanide  of 
palladium  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  calcination. 

Palladium  may  be  separated  from  nearly  all  other  metals 
either  by  precipitation  as  cyanide^  or  by  precipitation  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid^  or  by  the  solubility  of  its  oxide  in  am- 
monia. But  to  separate  it  from  copper^  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  platinum  ore^  the  two  metals  are  precipitated 
together  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  while 
still  moist,  roasted,  together  with  the  filter,  as  long  as  sul- 
phurous acid  continues  to  escape.  The  metals  are  thereby 
converted  into  basic  sulphates,  which  must  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  dark 
saline  mass  is  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and  chloride  of  pal- 
ladium and  potassium ;  and  on  treating  this  mass  with  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*833,  the  two  former  salts  are  dissolved,  and  the 
double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  remains. 
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IRIDIUM. 

Eq.  98-68,  (yr  1233-5 ;  Ir. 


The  black  scales  which  remain  when  native  platinum  is 
dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant  to  contain  iridium  and  osmium.*     The  same  alloy 
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occurs  in  flat  white  metallic  grains  in  native  platinnm.  Iri- 
dium has  also  been  observed  in  combination  with  about  20 
per  cent,  of  platinum^  crystallised  in  octohedrona^  which  are 
whiter  than  platinum^  and  are  said  to  have  a  greater  density^ 
namely  2266. 

The  separation  of  the  osmium  and  iridium  is  effected  by 
the  following  methods :  —  1.  The  osmide  of  iridium  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt^  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to 
redness.  Double  chlorides  of  iridium  and  sodium,  and  of 
osmium  and  sodium,  are  then  formed ;  and  if  the  chlorine  is 
moist,  a  certain  quantity  of  osmic  acid,  which  volatilises^  and 
may  be  condensed  in  aqueous  ammonia.  The  mixture  of  the 
double  chlorides  is  detached  from  the  tube  and  boiled  with 
nitric  acid.  Osmic  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  may  be  con- 
densed in  an  alkaline  solution,  while  the  chloride  of  sodium 
and  iridium  remains  in  the  solution,  and,  when  mixed  with 
sal-ammoniaCy  yields  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  iridium  and 
ammonium,  which,  on  ignition,  leaves  pure  metallic  iridium 
(Wohler). — 2.  A  mixture  of  100  grammes  of  osmide  of 
iridium  and  300  grammes  of  nitre  is  placed  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  for  an  hour,  the  re- 
sulting mixture  of  osmiate  and  iridiatc  of  potash  poured  out 
on  a  cold  metal  plate,  then  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort, 
and  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  A  large 
quantity  of  osmic  acid  then  volatilises  and  condenses  in  the 
receiver  in  beautiful  white  crystals.  As  soon  as  the  evolution 
of  osmic  acid  ceases,  water  is  added,  and  the  residue,  con- 
sisting of  oxide  of  iridium,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of 
osmium,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  boiled  with  aqua-r^a, 
which  dissolves  the  two  metals  as  chlorides.  The  solution  is 
then  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  which  precipitates  chloride  of 
osmium  and  ammonium,  and  bichloride  of  iridium  and  am- 
monium ;  and  the  mixed  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  whereby  the  compound 
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IrCLi.NH^Cl^  is  converted  into  IrCl.NH4Cl,  which  dissolves, 
while  the  chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonium  remains  im- 
altered  and  does  not  dissolve :  this  latter  chloride  yields  pure 
metallic  osmium  by  calcination.  The  solution  of  protochloride 
of  iridium  and  ammonium  leaves,  when  evaporated,  beautiful 
brown  crystals,  which  yield  metallic  iridium  by  calcination. 

Iridium  is  obtained  immediately  firom  the  ddcnride,  by 
decomposing  that  salt  with  hydn^en  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  by 
exposing  it  alone  to  a  very  high  temperature,  in  the  form  of  a 
grey  metaUic  powder,  much  resembling  spongy  platinum; 
also,  as  above  described,  from  the  chloride  of  iridium  and 
ammonium.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refractory  bodies  known, 
not  being  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Mr.  Chil- 
dren, however,  succeeded  in  fusing  a  portion  of  iridium  into 
a  globule,  by  the  dischai^e  of  a  very  large  voltaic  battery. 
This  globule  was  white  and  very  brilliant,  but  still  a  little 
porous;  its  density  was  18*68.  Iridium  is  neither  ductile 
nor  malleable ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pact mass,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  by 
moistening  the  pulverulent  metal  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  compressing  it  lightly  at  first  with  filtering  paper, 
afterwards  very  forcibly  in  a  press,  and  calcining  it  at  a  strong 
white  heat  in  a  forge  fire.  The  metal  thus  aggregated  is  very 
porous,  and  its  density  does  not  exceed  16*0.  Iridium  be- 
comes white  and  brilliant  by  strong  ignition,  without  fusion, 
and  is  afterwards  insoluble  in  acids.  If  reduced  by  hydrogen 
at  a  low  temperature,  it  oxidates  slowly  when  heated  to  red- 
ness^ or  when  digested  in  aqua-regia.  This  metal  is  generally 
rendered  soluble  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  operations. 
It  is  calcined  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  nitre,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  these  salts,  which  gives  a  compound  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iridium  and  potassium.  Or,  the  metal  is  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  the  mixture  heated  to 
low  redness  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.    The  metal  then 
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combines  with  clilorine,  and  the  double  chloride  of  iridiuiA 
and  potassium  or  sodium  ia  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

Oxides  of  iridium. —  Iridium  forms  four  compounds  with 
oxygen,  which  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  corresponding 
chlorides.  The  protoTide  of  iridium,  IrO,  is  obtained  from 
the  chloride  produced  when  iridium  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas; 
also  by  precipitating  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
sium (KCl .  IrCl)  with  carbonate  of  potash.  The  hydrate  ia 
then  obtained  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  which  is  soluble  is 
an  cxecis  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  This  oxide  is  the  base 
of  a  class  of  salts.  The  sesquioaide  of  iridium,  Iifi^, 
formed  when  the  metal  is  calcined  with  hydrate  of  potash  or 
nitre.  Berzelius  recommends  as  the  best  process  for  pro* 
curing  it,  to  mix  the  double  bichloride  of  iridium  and  potas* 
mum  (KCl  +  IrClj)  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  ofj 
potash,  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red  heat.  Ou  dissolving  oa(' 
the  alkaline  salt,  the  sesquioxide  remains  as  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, of  a  black  colour  with  a  shade  of  blue.  A  heat  abovfl' 
the  melting  point  of  silver  ia  required  to  expel  the  oxygeq,! 
from  this  oxide.  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydi 
gen  gas  at  the  usual  temperature,  an  effect  which  appears  to 
arise  from  the  oxide  of  iridium  having  the  property,  as  well  as 
the  metal,  to  determine  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  a  reaction 
which  causes  the  oxide  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  itself  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  hydrate  of  this 
oxide  dissolves  in  aeids  and  forms  a  particular  class  of  salts, 
the  solutions  of  which  arc  sometimes  of  a  very  dark  colour^ 
resembling  a  mixture  of  water  and  venous  blood. 

Bioxide  of  iridium,  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrO^. — A  solution 
sesquicliloride  of  iridium  mixed  with  potash  yields  no  preci- 
pitate at  first ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  heated  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  it  quickly  assumes  an  indigo  colour,  absorbs  oxygea 
from  the  air,  and  deposits  hydrated  iridic  oxide,  IrOj .  2H0, 
which  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  calcination.  This  oxids 
is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  scsquioxide 
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potash^  and  treating  the  solution  with  an  acid.  A  greenish- 
blue,  precipitate  is  then  formed,  which  gradually  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  assumes  an  indigo  colour  (Clans). 
This  oxide  forms  salts  whose  solutions  are  of  a  dark,  brown- 
red  colour  and  almost  opaque  when  concentrated,  but  reddish- 
yellow  when  dilute.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  decolorises  the 
solutions  at  first,  and  afterwards  forms  a  brown  precipitate ; 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  also  forms  a  brown  precipitate. 
Potash  and  ammonia  decolorise  the  solution,  and  produce 
only  a  slight  black  precipitate ;  but  the  liquid,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  soon  acquires  a  very  fine  blue  colour.  Carbonate  of 
potash  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  which  gradually  dis- 
solves, the  liquid  afterwards  turning  blue  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  the  air.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
forms  a  dark,  cherry-red  pulverulent  precipitate  of  bichloride 
of  iridium  and  ammonium.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
protosulphate  of  iron  decolorise  the  solution.  Protochloride 
of  tin  forms  a  light  brown  precipitate.  Zinc  precipitates 
metallic  iridium  as  a  black  powder. 

Teroxide  of  iridium,  Ir03,  is  formed  in  small  quantity 
when  the  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium  fused  in  nitre  is 
digested  in  aqua-regia.  The  double  terchloride  of  iridium 
and  potassium  then  formed  yields  a  rose-red  solution,  which, 
when  treated  with  an  alkali,  slowly  deposits  the  teroxide 
as  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  retaining,  however,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  alkali.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide 
and  teroxide  afford  blue  and  purple  solutions  when  mixed, 
depending  probably  on  the  formation  of  one  or  more  com- 
binations of  these  oxides.  The  name  iridium  (from  Iris)  was 
applied  to  this  metal,  from  the  variety  of  colours  which  its 
preparations  exhibit. 

Sulphides  of  iridium,  corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  the 
same  metal,  have  been  formed. 

Chlorides  of  iridium. — The  protochloride,  IrCl,  is  formed 
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vhen  iridium  in  powder  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  cUorine  ' 
I.     As  thus  prepared,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
'  tolublc  in  hydrochloric  acid.     It  forms  double  salts  with  the 
chlorides  of  potassium,  ammonium,  and  sodium. 

The  tenquirhloride,  Ir^Clj,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
Bcsfiuioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  black,  deliquescent, 
and  docs  not  crystallise.  It  fonns  soluble  double  chlorides, 
which  are  decomposed  by  ebullition  into  iridous  doable  chlo- 
rides (containing  IrCI),  wliicli  remain  in  solution,  and  iridic  . 
double  chlorides  (containing  IrCl^),  which  are  precipitated.  | 
Clam  has  obtained  the  compounds,  3KC1 .  IraCla  +  6HO  j  ' 
8NH,C1 .  IfjCI,  +  SHO ;  and  3NaCl .  \t^C\  +  24HO. 

The  bichloride,  IrClj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  very  finely- 
divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  in  aqua-regia,  the  hquid 
being  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  reddish -yellow  solution.  It  combines  with  otba  ] 
chlorides,  forming  very  definite  salts.  The  potassium-salt, 
chhridiale  of  potasHum,  IrCla.KCl.HO,  cryatallises  in  black 
octohedrous,  yielding  a  red  powder,  and  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  red  colour.  Chhridiale  of  ammonium, 
IrClj .  NH^Cl .  HO,  is  obtained,  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  1 
the  two  chlorides,  as  a  very  dark  brown  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  in  octohedrons  oa 
cooling.  Its  coloimng  poMcr  is  very  great,  1  part  of  it  ' 
sufficing  to  impart  a  distinct  coloration  to  40,000  parts  of  ' 
water.  The  red  colour  often  exhibited  by  chloroplatinate  of 
ammonium  is  due  to  traces  of  this  salt.  Chloridiate  of  am- 
monium dissolves  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  thereby  converted 
in  a  soluble  and  crystallisable  compound  of  NH^Cl,  and  J 
IrCl ;  the  separation  of  iridium  and  osmium  depends  uponJ 
this  property.  Bichloride  of  iridium,  free  or  combined  witli  1 
other  chlorides,  is  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochlorido  1 
by  potash,  hydroaulphuric  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  I 
and  alcohol.    According  to  Claus,*  the  bichloride  is  converte 
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'  Licbig  and  Eopp's  Jiilireebericlit,  1856,  p.  427. 
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by  potash  into  the  olive-green  sesqoichloride^  hypochlorite  of 
potash  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  alkaline  solution 
when  heated  becomes  colourless,  and  afterwards  violet-red, 
and  yields  a  blue  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  bioxide;  the 
decolorised  alkaline  solution,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  and  heated,  deposits  metallic  iridium.  Nitrate  of 
silver  added  to  the  solution  of  the  bichloride  forms  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, which  quickly  loses  its  colour  and  passes  into  the 
compound  Ir^C^ .  SAgCl.  Mcrcurous  nitrate  forms  a  light 
ochre-yellow  precipitate  of  Ir^Clj .  SHg^Cl. 

Terchloride  of  iridium,  \rC\^  is  formed  by  treating  an 
oxide  or  a  lower  chloride  of  iridium  with  very  strong  aqua- 
regia,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  104°  or  122*^  (40°  or 
50°  C).  Its  colour  is  a  deep  brown,  nearly  approaching  to 
black;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent.  It  forms 
double  chlorides  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Carburet  of  iridium. — When  a  coherent  mass  of  iridium  is 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  black  masses  appear  on  its 
surface,  which  are  a  carburet,  containing  19*83  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  or  IrC4.     The  carbon  bums  off  readily  in  the  air. 

Iridic  sulphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bisulphide  of 
iridium  in  nitric  acid  and  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by 
evaporation.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming 
orange-yellow  solutions,  which  on  evaporation  leave  the  salt 
in  the  form  of  a  syrupy  uncrystallisablc  mass. 

Ammoniacal  Compounds  op  Iridium. — Ammonio-iridious 

chloride,  NH3 .  IrCl,  or  Chloride  of  iridammonium,  NH3lr .  CL 
— Prepared  by  heating  bichloride  of  iridium  till  it  is  converted 
into  protochloride,  dissohing  the  brown  resinous  residue  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight 
excess.  The  compound  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
granular  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  The  oxide  correspond- 
ing to  this  chloride  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

The  sulphate  NHsIr .  SO4  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride 
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with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  lai^  orange- 
yellow  laminae^  easily  soluble  in  water.  Biamnundo-iridiaui 
chloride,    2NH3  .  IrCl,   or   Chloride  of  arnmiridanimonium, 

NH2(NH4)Ir .  CI,  is  obtained,  as  a  white  precipitate,  by 
boiling  the  compound,  NHglr .  CI,  with  excess  of  ammonia. 
Treated  with   moderately   strong  sulphuric   acid,   it  yields 

' * — "^ 

the  corresponding  sulphate,  NH2(NH4)Ir .  SO4,  in  rhombic 

prisms ;  and,  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  nitrate  of  baryta^ 

or  decomposing  the  chloride  with  nitric  acid,  the  nitrate  is 

obtained  in  yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 

melt  when  heated,  and  then  suddenly  decompose  with  flame. 

^ * — ^     (NO 

A  chloronitrate  of  ammiridammonium,  NHjCNH^)^.!    q 

> * 

or  nitrate  of  ammochloriridammonium,  NH2(NH^)(IrCl).N0|j, 

analogous  to  Groses  platinum-nitrate  (p.  379),  is  obtained  as  a 

yellowish,  crystalline,  granular  mass,  by  heating  the  chloride 

of  iridammonium,  NHglr .  CI,  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  when 

recrystallised  from  water,  it  forms  shining  yellow,  laminar 

^ * ^ 

crystals.   Bichlonde  of  ammiridammonium,  NH2(NH4)Ir .  Cl^, 

ov  chloride  ofammO'Chloriridammonium,'NIl2{^li^){lTCl)  .  CI, 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  last-mentioned  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  form  of  a  violet  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  water,  and  separates  ifrom  the  solution  in  violet 
crystals.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
only  half  the  chlorine.  The  nitrate,  treated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  the  chlorosulphate  of  ammiridammonium 
in  delicate  greenish,  needle-shaped  crystals  (SkoblikofF). 

The  compound  5NH3  .  IrClg,  or  ^H^lNHJIr)  q^  jg^^,^ 

NHlNHJ^Iri 
tained  by  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  Ir^Clg  +  3NH4CI,  mixed 

with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  mixture  in  a  well- 
closed  and  completely  filled  bottle  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm 
place;  heating  the  liquid,  which  has  then  acquired  a  rose- 
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colour^  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia;  neutralising  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporating  to  dryness ;  and  treating  the 
greenish  yellow  residue  with  cold  water  to  extract  the  chloride 
of  ammonium.  A  light  flesh-coloured^  finely  crystalline 
powder  then  remains^  which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  on  cooling,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  5NH3 .  Ir^Cl^  mixed  with  sesquichloride 
of  iridium.  This  compound  when  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  is  partially  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
blue  hydrated  bioxide  of  iridium ;  when  digested  with  water 
and  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  a  rose-coloured  alkaline  solution 
of  the  base  5NH3  .  Ir^Oj.  This  solution,  saturated  with  various 
acids,  yields : — the  carbonate,  5NH3 .  Ir^Oj .  SCO^  +  SHO,  in 
the  form  of  a  finely  crystalline  powder,  having  a  light  flesh- 
colour  and  alkaline  reaction ;  the  nitrate,  SNHg.Ir^Og.SNO^, 
in'  indistinct,  light  flesh-coloured,  neutral  prisms ;  and  the 
sulphate,  5NH3  .  IrjOg  .  SSO^,  as  a  neutral  crystalline  salt  of 
similar  colour.     All  these  salts  are  soluble  in  water  (Claus). 


ESTIMATION   AND    SEPARATION    OF    IRIDIUM. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  iridium  is  efiectcd  in  the 
same  maimer  as  that  of  platinum,  viz.  by  precipitating  with 
sal-ammoniac  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  The  same  method 
serves  to  separate  iridium  from  all  the  preceding  metals 
except  platinum.  The  separation  of  these  two  metals  is 
efiectcd  by  the  method  already  described  for  the  preparation 
of  pure  platinum  (p.  336) ;  viz.  by  precipitating  with  chloride 
of  potassium,  fusing  the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  dissolving  out  the  platinum  with  aqua-regia. 
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over  it,  two  chlorides  are  formedj  which  contleuae  separately 
in  the  tube,  owing  to  a  diffcreucc  iu  their  volatility.  The 
protochloride,  OsCl,  which  is  the  least  volatile,  crystallises  in 
needles  of  a  deep  green  colour.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  forms 
ft  green  solution  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  This  solution  is 
instantly  discoloured  by  great  dilution,  metallic  osmium  being 
deposited,  and  hydrochloric  and  osmic  acids  remaining  in 
solution.  Chloride  of  osmium  combines  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
and  acquires  greater  stability.  The  protoxide,  OsO,  is  obtained 
by  adding  potash  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  osmium  and 
potassium;  after  some  hours,  a  deep  green,  almost  black, 
powder  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  hydrated  osidc.  This 
hydrate  contains  alkali.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in 
acids,  and  gives  solutions  of  a  deep  green  coloiu*. 

Sesguioande  of  osmium,  Os^Og,  is  not  known  in  the  separate 
state ;  but  when  a  mixture  of  osmic  acid  and  ammonia  is  kept 
for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120°,  nitrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  and  a  black  substance  is  deposited,  containing 
the  sesqnioxide  in  combination  with  ammonia.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  acids,  and  forms  yellowish  brown  solutions,  which 
become  brown-black  when  they  contain  much  o.icide.  The 
metal  is  not  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  zinc  or  iron. 
The  corresponding  aesqiiichtoride.  of  osmiuiit  is  obtained  in 
combination  with  chloride  of  potassium  as  a  double  salt, 
when  the  preceding  oxide  containing  ammonia  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  compound 
is  not  crystalline. 

Bichloride  of  osmium,  OsClj,  is  the  more  volatile  chloride 
produced  when  osmium  is  heated  in  chlorine.  It  condenses 
as  B  dark  red  floury  powder.  Exposed  to  air,  it  attracts  a 
little  moisture,  and  forms  dendritic  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  giving  a  yellow  solution,  but  is  de- 
composed by  a  large  quantity,  like  the  protochloride.  The 
bichloride  of  osmium  and  potassium  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  iridium.     In  powder,  it 
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Eq.  99-56  or  12445 ;   Os. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium^  the 
latter  is  separated  as  a  volatile  oxide,  or  osmic  acid  (p.  894). 
To  obtain  the  metal,  a  solution  of  osmic  acid  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well  closed 
bottle  at  a  temperature  of  104°  (40*^  Cent.).  The  osmium  is 
reduced  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam  formed,  which  is 
distilled  in  a  retort,  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
is  passed,  till  all  the  mercury  and  calomel  formed  are  re- 
moved :  osmium  then  remains  as  a  black  powder  without 
metallic  lustre.  Metallic  osmium  is  also  obtained  by  igniting 
the  scsquichloride  of  osmium  and  ammonium  mixed  with  sal- 
ammoniac. 

When  rendered  coherent,  osmium  is  a  white  metal,  less 
brilliant  than  platinum,  and  very  easily  pulverised.  Its  den- 
sity is  about  10.  As  obtained  from  the  amalgam,  osmium  is 
highly  combustible ;  when  a  mass  of  it  is  ignited  at  a  point, 
it  continues  to  redden,  and  bums  without  residue,  being  con- 
verted into  the  volatile  oxide  or  osmic  acid.  Osmium  in  the 
same  condition  is  oxidated  by  nitric  acid  or  aqua-regia,  and 
the  osmic  acid  formed  distills  over  with  the  water  and  acid. 
But  after  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  osmium  becomes  much 
less  combustible  in  air,  and  is  not  oxidated  by  the  humid  way, 
resembling  silicon  and  titanium  in  that  respect.  Six  different 
oxides  of  this  metal  have  been  obtained,  namely,  OsO; 
OsjOg ;  OsOj ;  OsOg ;  OSO4 ;  and  OsOg.  The  three  lowest 
of  these  oxides  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides 
of  iridium. 

Chlorides  and  oxides  of  osmium. — ^When  osmium  is  heated 
in  a  long  glass  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  chlorine  gas  passed 
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over  it^  two  chlorides  are  formed^  which  condense  separately 
in  the  tube,  owing  to  a  difference  in  their  volatility.  The 
protochlaride,  OsCl,  which  is  the  least  volatile,  crystallises  in 
needles  of  a  deep  green  colour.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  forma 
a  green  solution  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  This  solution  is 
instantly  discoloured  by  great  dilution,  metallic  osmium  being 
deposited,  and  hydrochloric  and  osmic  acids  remaining  in 
solution.  Chloride  of  osmium  combines  with  alkaline  chlorides, 
and  acquires  greater  stability.  The  protoxide,  OsO,  is  obtained 
by  adding  potash  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  osmium  and 
potassium;  after  some  hours,  a  deep  green,  almost  black, 
powder  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide.  This 
hydrate  contains  alkali.  It  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in 
adds,  and  gives  solutions  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

Sesquioxide  of  osmium,  Os^Oj,  is  not  known  in  the  separate 
state ;  but  when  a  mixture  of  osmic  acid  and  ammonia  is  kept 
for  some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100^  to  \2Xf^  nitrogen  gas 
is  evolved,  and  a  black  substance  is  deposited,  containing 
the  sesquioxide  in  combination  with  ammonia.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in  acids,  and  forms  yellowish  brown  solutions,  which 
become  brown-black  when  they  contain  much  oxide.  The 
metal  is  not  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  zinc  or  iron. 
The  corresponding  sesquichloride  of  osmium  is  obtained  in 
combination  with  chloride  of  potassium  as  a  double  salt, 
when  the  preceding  oxide  containing  ammonia  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  compound 
is  not  crystalline. 

Bichloride  of  osmium,  OsCl^,  is  the  more  volatile  chloride 
produced  when  osmium  is  heated  in  chlorine.  It  condenses 
as  a  dark  red  floury  powder.  Exposed  to  air,  it  attracts  a 
little  moisture,  and  forms  dendritic  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  giving  a  yellow  solution,  but  is  de- 
composed by  a  large  quantity,  like  the  protochloride.  The 
bichloride  of  osmium  and  potassium  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corresponding  salt  of  iridium.     In  powder,  it 
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is  of  a  red  colour  like  minium^  but  forms  also  the  usual  octo- 
hedral  crystals,  KCl .  OsClj,  which  are  brown.  A  solution  of 
this  double  salt,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
affords  after  a  time,  or  immediately,  if  heated,  the  correspond- 
ing bioxide  of  osmium  or  osmic  oxide,  OsOj,  as  a  brown 
powder,  which  appears  black  when  collected.  This  oxide,  like 
the  peroxide  of  iridium,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  a  base  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation. 

0»mic  sulphate  is  obtained  by  treating  one  of  the  sulphides 
of  osmium  with  nitric  acid ;  when  dried  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, it  forms  a  dark  yellowish  brown  syrup,  which  dissolves 
in  water.  The  reactions  of  osmic  salts  [e,  g.  of  the  bichloride 
of  osmium  and  potassium)  in  solution,  are  as  follows :  — 
Potash  forms  a  black  precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  im- 
mediately on  boiling;  ammonia,  a  brown  precipitate,  after 
some  time ;  carbonate  of  potash,  the  same ;  chloride  of  am- 
monium,  a  red  precipitate ;  protochloride  of  tin,  a  brown 
precipitate ;  mercurous  nitrate,  yellowish  white ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  dark  olive-green;  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  yellowish 
brown  precipitate  after  some  time ;  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
a  yellowish  brown  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess.  No  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  by  oxalic  acid,  ferrocyanide  or  ferricyanide 
of  potassium,  or  ferrous  sulphate.  Zinc  throws  down  part  of 
the  osmium  in  the  metallic  state.  Iodide  of  potassium  does 
not  form  any  precipitate,  but  imparts  a  deep  purple-red 
colour,  which  does  not  disappear  when  the  liquid  is  heated. 
Tannic  acid  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Osmious  acid,  OsOg. — This  acid  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state,  being  resolved  at  the  moment  of  separation 
from  its  combinations,  into  osmic  acid  and  osmic  oxide, 
2OSO3  =  OsO^  +  OsOa-  Osmite  of  potash,  KO  .  OsOj  -h 
2H0,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the 
osmiate ;  thus,  when  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  arc  added  to  a 
solution  of  osmiate  of  potash,  the  osmite  is  precipitated  in  the 
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form  of  a  rose-coloured  crystalline  powder^  a  strong  odonr  of 
aldehyde  being  at  the  same  time  evolved^  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol.  Osmite  of  potash  may  be  obtained  in  octo- 
hedral  crystals  of  considerable  size,  by  miring  a  solution  of 
osmiate  with  nitrite  of  potash,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to 
evaporate  slowly.  The  salt  is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving 
osmic  oxide  in  osmiate  of  potash.  It  is  rose-coloured,  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  permanent  in  dry  air, 
but  changes  into  osmiate  under  the  influence  of  air  and  water. 
Chlorine  converts  it  into  osmic  oxide  and  osmiate  of  potash. 
It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  the  weakest,  osmic  oxide 
being  precipitated  and  osmic  acid  evolved.  Sidpharous  acid 
introduced  into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  previously  rendered 
alkaline,  throws  down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  con- 
taining a  salt  whose  acid  is  formed  of  osmium,  oxygen,  and 
sidphur.  Chloride  of  ammonium  decomposes  osmite  of  potash^ 
forming  a  nearly  insoluble  yellow  salt,  NH4CI .  OsO^NH^, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  sal-ammoniac  with 
osmiamide,  OSO2NH2.  This  compound,  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  gives  off  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaves 
metallic  osmium.  Osmite  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  osmite  of  potash,  but  does  not  crystallise  so  easily ; 
its  solutions  are  rose-coloured.  Osmious  acid  does  not  com- 
bine with  ammonia;  the  osmites  of  potash  and  soda  are 
rapidly  reduced  by  ammonia. 

A  terchloride  of  osmium  has  been  obtained  in  combination 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  a  double  salt,  when  osmic  acid 
is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  treated  after  a  while  with  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  mercury  being  also  placed  in  contact 
with  it.  After  a  few  days,  the  liquid  loses  the  odour  of  osmic 
acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  the  double  salt 
in  brown  dendritic  crystals. 

Osmic  acid,  OSO4,  or  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium,  is  best 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  osmium  in  a  glass  tube  through 
which  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is  passed ;  it  is  also  obtained 
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by  the  actiou  of  nitric  acid  on  oamiuni,  and  in  the  decai 
tion  of  osmites  or  osmatcs  by  acids.  It  condenses  in  Iod^ 
colourless,  regular  prismatic  needles.  The  odour  of  this  com- 
pound  is  extremely  acid  and  penetrating,  resembling  that  of 
the  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  waa  from  this  property  of  its 
acid,  which  is  bo  constantly  ohaervcd  when  the  oxidable  com- 
pounds of  osmium  are  heated  in  air,  that  osmium  obtained  its 
name  (from  ovfios,  odour).  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  burning,  but 
not  aeid.  It  becomes  soft  like  wax  by  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  like  water  considerably  bclow^ 
212°,  and  enters  into  ebullition  a  very  little  above  its  point 
fusion.  It  is  dissolved  slowly,  but  in  considerable  quantity, 
by  water.  The  solution  has  no  acid  reaction.  Osmic  acid  ifl 
also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  these  solutions  are  apt 
to  deposit  metallic  osmium.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  being  incapable 
of  displacing  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates,  in  the  humid 
way,  but  forms  a  class  of  salts,  the  osmiates.  Osmie  acid  is 
expelled  by  heat  fixjm  most  of  its  combinations  with  bases. 

An  acid  containing  more  oxygen  than  osmic  acid,  and 
apparently  having  the  formula  OsOj,  is  formed  by  submitting 
the  osmiates  to  the  actiou  of  oxygen  and  oxidising  agents. 
It  is  very  unstable ;  its  potash  and  soda-salts  have  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  sometimes  crystaUise  in  the  alkaline 
liquids.  If  the  formida  OsOg  be  correct,  the  oxidation- 
series  of  osmium  will  present  remarkable  analogies  with 
those  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  (Fremy), 

Osmiamic  add,  Os^NOj. —  Formed  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia  on  osmic  acid,  20sO«  +  NH3  .  OsjNOg  +  3H0.  Ita 
potash-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  hot  solution 
of  osmic  acid  in  excess  of  potash ;  the  deep  orange  colour  of 
the  liquid  soon  changes  to  light  yellow,  and  osmiamate  of 
potash  separates  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder. 
The  osiniamates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  the 
zinc-salt  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver- 
salts  insoluble.    The  aqueous  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
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the  baryta-salt  with  sulphuric^  or  the  silver-salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  may  be  kept  for  some  days  when  dilute,  but 
soon  decomposes  in  the  concentrated  state.  It  is  a  powerful 
acid^  decomposing  not  only  the  carbonates^  but  even  chloride  of 
potassium.  Fritzsche  and  Struve,*  who  discovered  this  add, 
assign  to  it  the*  formula  Os^NO^  r^arding  it  as  a  compound 
of  nitride  of  osmium  with  osmic  add ;  OsN .  OSO4.  Gerhardt, 
on  the  contrary,t  assigns  to  it  the  formula  above  given,  viz., 
OS2NO5,  which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as, 
if  Fritzsche  and  Struve's  were  correct,  the  formation  of  the 
add  must  be  attended  with  the  evolution  of  1  eq.  oxygen; 
but  they  particularly  observe  that  no  escape  of  gas  takes 
place. 

Sulphides  of  osmium. —  Osmiiun  has  a  great  afl^ty  for 
sulphur,  and  bums  in  its  vapour.  Five  sulphides  of  osmium 
are  known,  corresponding  to  all  the  oxides  except  the  highest, 
viz.,  OsS,  OS2S3,  OsS^,  OSS3,  OsS^.  The  first  four  of  these 
sulphides  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  corresponding 
chlorides  with  hydrosulphuric  add.  The  tetrasulphide  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  hydrosulphuric  add  gas  into  a  solution  of 
osmic  acid :  it  is  a  sulphur-add,  completely  insoluble  in  water; 
whereas  the  others  are  sulphur  bases,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  forming  deep  yellow  solutions. 


ESTIMATION    AND    SEPARATION    OF    OSMIUM. 

Osmium  is  generally  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  The 
best  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  metals  with  which  it  is 
usually  accompanied,  is  to  volatilise  it  in  the  form  of  osmic 
add — by  distillation  with  aqua-regia,  if  the  compound  be  per- 
fectly soluble  therein,  or  by  roasting  in  a  stream  of  oxygen — 
receiving  the  vapours  of  osmic  add  in  a  strong  solution  of 

•  J.  pr.  Chem.  xli.  97. 

t  Compt  rend,  de  Tniis.  en  Chimie,  1847,  SOi. 
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potash ;  and  to  reduce  this  salt^  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol^  to  osmite  of  potash^  which  is  insolable  in  the 
alcoholic  liquor.  The  osmite  of  potash  is  then  digested 
in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac^  whereby  the  compound 
NH4CI .  O8O2NH2  is  produced^  and  the  osmium  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  igniting  this  last-mentioned  compound 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  (Fremy). 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  condense  the  acid  Yi^ours 
evolved  by  distilling  a  compound  of  osmium  with  aqua-regia 
in  a  well-cooled  receiver^  and  precipitate  the  osmium  from 
the  solution  by  metallic  mercury.  A  precipitate  is  thereby 
obtained  consisting  of  calomel^  a  pulverulent  amalgam  of 
osmium^  and  metallic  mercury  containing  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  osmium.  This  mixture  is  heated  in  a  glass  bulb, 
through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed^  whereupon  the 
mercury  and  its  chloride  volatilise^  and  metallic  osmium  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  The  liquid,  however, 
still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  osmium,  which  may  be  iso- 
lated by  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonia,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  calcining  the  residue  (Berzelius).  The  osmium 
may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  distilled  liquid  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution,  after  complete  saturation,  being 
left  for  several  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  till  the  sulphide  of 
osmium  is  completely  deposited.  The  sulphide  is  then  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed  j  but  as  it  is  apt  to  retain  moisture,  and, 
moreover,  oxidises  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  air,  the  method 
is  not  very  exact.  It  is  recommended,  however,  for  the 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  osmium,  the  method  of 
precipitating  by  mercury  being  better  adapted  for  larger 
quantities  (Berzelius). 
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SECTION    V. 

RHODIUM. 

Eq.  52  (yr  651  4;  R. 

This  metal  was  discovered,  by  Wollaston,  in  the  ore  of 
platinum.  He  found  the  ore  from  Brasdl  to  contain  0*4  per 
cent ;  native  platinum  from  another  locality  has  been  found 
with  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  rhodium. 

After  the  precipitation  of  the  palladium  from  the  solution 
of  native  platinum,  by  cyanide  of  mercury,  the  solution,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  rhodium,  may  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  cyanide  of  mercury  in  excess  is  decomposed  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury. 
The  dried  mass  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed 
with  alcohol  of  density  0*837,  which  takes  up  the  double 
chlorides  of  sodium  with  platinum  and  iridium,  the  copper  and 
the  mercury,  but  leaves  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and 
sodium  in  the  form  of  a  fine  deep  red  powder.  The  rhodium 
is  most  easily  reduced  by  gently  heating  the  double  chloride 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  afterwards  washing  out  the 
chloride  of  sodiimi  by  water. 

Rhodium,  when  rendered  coherent,  is  a  white  metal  like 
platinum;  its  density  is  about  10*6.  It  is  brittle  and  very 
hard,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  "WTien  pure,  it  is  not 
dissolved  by  any  acid ;  but  when  alloyed  with  certain  metals, 
such  as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  and  exposed  to 
aqua-regia,  it  dissolves  along  with  those  metals.  When  fused 
with  gold  or  silver,  however,  it  is  not  dissolved  with  the  other 
metal.  But  the  most  eligible  mode  of  rendering  rhodium 
soluble,  is  to  mix  it  in  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  to  low  redness  in  a  stream 
of  chlorine  gas.     A  double  chloride  is  then  formed,  as  with 
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the  other  platinum  metals  in  similar  circomstances,  which  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  rhodium  have  a 
beautiful  red  colour^  the  circumstance  from  which  the  metal 
derives  its  name  (from  poBov,  a  rose).  Rhodium  may  also  he 
rendered  soluble  in  the  dry  way,  by  fusing  it  with  hisolphate 
of  potash^  when  the  metal  is  oxidated  with  escape  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  Rhodium  is  the  most  oxidable  of  the 
platinum  metals,  combining  with  oxygen  when  heated  to 
redness  in  an  open  vessel,  and  very  readily  when  in  fine 
powder  and  heated  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  It  appears  to  form 
two  oxides,  the  rhodous  and  the  rhodic,  of  which,  however, 
the  last  only  has  been  completely  isolated. 

Oxides  of  rJiodium, —  The  protomde  or  rhodous  oxide,  RO, 
is  formed  when  rhodium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air. 
One  hundred  parts  of  rhodium  thus  treated  quickly  increase 
to  115*3  parts,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide;  then  slowly, 
if  the  ignition  be  continued,  to  11807  parts;  a  black  powder 
being  formed,  consisting  of  3R0 .  R2O3  (Berzelius). 

Rhodic  oxide,  R2O3,  is  produced  when  the  metal  is  ignited 
with  hydrate  of  potash  and  a  little  nitre,  in  a  silver  crucible. 
The  metal  swells  up,  assumes  a  coflFee-brown  colour,  and  is 
converted  into  a  compound  of  rhodic  oxide  and  potash,  which 
must  be  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards  digested  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  hydrated  oxide  remains  of  a  grey  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  green,  and  insoluble  in  acids.  The  same 
hydrated  oxide,  as  obtained  from  the  double  chloride  of  rho- 
dium and  potassium  or  sodium,  by  precipitation  with  an 
alkali  and  evaporation,  dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  together  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  alkali  which  is  attached  to  it,  assuming 
a  yellow  colour,  and  producing  double  salts.  The  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  also  pale,  although  it  contains  chloride 
of  potassium,  while  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride,  pre- 
pared in  the  way  formerly  mentioned,  has  a  fine  red  colour. 
Hence  Berzelius  infers  that  there  are  two  isomeric  modifi- 
cations of  this  oxide,  whose  compounds,  when  in  solution,  are 
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respectively  yellow  and  rose-coloured.  Hydrated  rhodic  oxide 
contains  one  atom  of  water^  ^2^3  -  ^^*  ^^^  compounds  of 
rhodic  oxide  with  the  protoxide  of  the  same  metal  appear 
to  exist:  R^Oj.SRO,  and  R2O3.2RO.  The  known  com- 
pounds  of  rhodium  are  not  isomorphous  with  compounds  of 
platinum ;  but  this  may  arise  from  these  two  mejtals  affecting 
combination  in  different  proportions^  so  that  their  compounds 
are  not  analogous  in  composition.  Their  association  and 
resemblance  in  other  respects  afford  a  strong  presumption  of 
their  being  isomorphous  bodies. 

Solutions  of  rhodic  salts  yields  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  protosulphide^  which  is  slowly  deposited ; 
with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate^  insoluble 
in  excess ;  with  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphites,  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated 
rhodic  oxide^  soluble  in  excess;  with  ammonia,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  rhodate  of  ammonia^  which^  however^  does  not  form 
immediately;  with  alkaline  carbonates,  a  yellow  precipitate 
after  a  while.  Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  slight  yellow 
precipitate ;  protochloride  of  tin  imparts  a  dark  colour  to  the 
solutions^  but  forms  no  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  mercu- 
rous  nitrate^  and  nitrate  of  silver  form  precipitates  analc^ous 
in  composition  to  the  iridium-salts  already  mentioned  (p.  397). 
Zinc  precipitates  metallic  rhodium.  In  a  solution  of  rhodium 
mixed  with  excess  of  potash^  alcohol  forms^  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  black  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  me- 
tallic rhodium ;  with  the  other  platinum-metals,  this  reaction 
takes  place  only  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  No  precipitate 
is  formed  by  phosphate  of  soda,  sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of 
potassium,  chromate  of  potash,  oxalic  acid,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, cyanide  of  mercury,  ferrocyanide  or  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  or  gallic  acid.  Hydrogen  gas  reduces  the  anhy- 
drous salts  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Sulphide  of  rhodium. —  Rhodium  may  be  united  with  sul- 
phur by  cither  the  dry  or  the  humid  way.     The  sulphide  of 
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rhodium  was  used  by  WoUaston  to  obtain  the  metal  ia  a 
coherent  mass. 

Pfotochloride  of  rhodium,  RG,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
protosiilpliate  (precipitated  from  rhodic  salts  by  hydroenl- 
phuric  acid)  in  a  stream  of  chlorine ;  or  by  digesting  one  of 
the  intermediate  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wherenpon 
the  sesqiiichloride  dissolves^  and  the  protochloride  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  grey  powder  insoluble  in  water. 

Sesf/uichhride  of  rhodium,  RjCl,,  is  obtained  from  the 
double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  by  precipitating 
the  latter  metal  with  fluosilicic  acid.  The  dry  salt  thus 
obtained  is  brown  black,  and  not  crystalline;  it  requires  a 
pretty  high  temperature  to  decompose  it,  and  then  resolves 
itself  at  once  into  chlorine  and  rhodium.  This  salt  deliquesces 
in  air ;  its  solution  in  water  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  (Ber- 
zelius).  Sesquichloride  of  rhodium  is  also  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  rose-red  powder  by  heating  the  metal  to  low  redness 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine  (Claus).  This  red  powder,  which  was 
regarded  by  Berzclius  as  T^2^\\  •  2RC1,  is  slowly  decomposed 
when  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  is  insolul)le  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric and  aqua-regia  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  is  coloured 
yellow  by  continued  boiling  with  potash,  and  if  afterwards 
boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  in  small  quan- 
tity, forming  a  rose-coloured  solution,  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, remaining  unaltered. 

A  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium,  containing  2KCI.R2Q3 
-h2U0,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of 
rhodium  and  chloride  of  potassium,  or  by  evaporating  a  solution 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  Anth  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  fonns  brown,  doubly  oblique  prisms,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  water.  Another  double  salt,  containing 
3KC1 .  R2CI3  +  6110,  is  obtained  in  dark  red,  sparingly 
soluble,  efflorescent  prisms,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
a  solution  of  the  hydratcd  sesquioxidc  in  hydrochloric  acid 
mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium.     The  sodium  doublesalt, 
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3NaCl .  B2CI3  +  24HO^  forms  doubly  oblique  prisms  of  a 
deep  cherry-red  colour.  With  chloride  of  ammonium^  two 
double  salts  are  obtained,  viz.,  2NH4CI .  R2CI3  +  2HO,  and 
3NH4CI .  R2CI3  +  3H0,  both  of  which  form  red  prismatic 
crystals.  By  precipitating  either  of  the  above  double  chlorides 
containing  2  or  3  eq.  of  the  basic  chloride  to  1  eq.  B^Clj, 
with  acetate  of  lead,  mercurous  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  nlver, 
rose-coloured  precipitates  are  formed,  containing  2  or  3  eq.  of 
PbCl,  HgjCl,  or  AgCl,  to  1  eq.  of  RjClj  (Clans). 

A  9ulphate  of  rhodium  is  formed  when  rhodium  is  ignited 
with  bisulphate  of  potash ;  it  gives  a  yellow  solution.  Another 
sulphate  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potash  gradually 
falls  as  a  white  powder,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  these  bases.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water;  its  formula  is  KO.SO3  +  2O3.3SO3. 
Nitrate  of  rhodium  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  nitrie 
acid.  It  forms  a  deliquescent  salt  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
B2O3.3NO5;  the  last  salt  combines  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
forming  dark  red  crystals  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol : 
NaO .  NO5  +  R2O3  .  3NO5. 

The  salts  of  rhodium  are  often  mixed  with  peculiar  rose- 
coloured  salts,  whose  nature  is  not  exactly  known.  These 
new  salts  are  not  precipitated,  either  by  iodide  of  potassium 
in  the  cold,  or  by  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  ammonia ;  they  form, 
with  chloride  o^  ammonium,  double  salts,  which  crystallise, 
not  in  scales,  but  in  red  prisms  (Fremy). 


ESTIMATION   AND   SEPARATION    OF   RHODIUM. 

Rhodium  is  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  The  solution 
containing  it  is  mixed  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  calcined 
mass  treated  with  cold  water :  oxide  of  rhodium  then  remains, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  hydrc^n. 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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Jihodiiim  is  ncparated  from  many  mebJs  widi  vUdi  it 

|jA  alloyed^  by  fuHiiig  the  alloy  with  biwlphatc  of 
the  rliodiiim  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphate  of  ilmdiiuu 
and  jKitaHfiiiim^  which  may  be  dissolved  oat  liy  wstcr.  Hie 
inethfxl  of  HC{}arating  it  from  platinum  and  the  allied  metab 
huM  already  ))een  given. 

1'he  M^puration  of  rhodium  from  other  metals  in  soliition  is 
Horncwiiat  difficulty  Ijccause  it  is  not  completely  precipitated 
by  hydroHiilphuric  acid.  To  separate  rhodium  from  copper, 
the  fiolution  is  saturated  with  hydrosulphmic  acid  and  left  to 
stfiiid  in  a  Htoj){)cred  bottle  for  twelve  hoors^  then  filtered,  and 
tlic  filtrutc  heated  to  separate  an  additional  portion  of  solphide 
of  rhodium.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate  is  then  roasted  in 
a  platiiiuni  cniciblc  till  the  sulphides  are  completely  oxidised, 
and  the  product  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
diNNoiv(rH  the  copper  and  leaves  tlie  oxide  of  rbodinm.  Hie 
liciuid  filtered  from  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  precipitate  still 
<M)ntuinH  a  Nmall  i)ortion  of  rhodium,  which  may  he  precipi- 
tated by  carlionate  of  soda  and  converted  into  oxide  as  above. 
Th(?  wlioh;  of  the  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  hydrogen. 

I'o  M;paratc  rhodium  from  iroUy  the  rhodium  is  precipitated 
OH  (;()nij)l(;t(;ly  as  possible  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  the  liquid 
filt(Ted ;  and  the  iron  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  The 
iron-preeipitate  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  rho- 
dium^ which  may  Ix;  separated  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in 
a  (;urn;nt  of  hydrogen^  and  treating  the  reduced  metals  with 
hydruchlorie  acid^  which  dissolves  the  iron  and  leaves  the 
rliodiuni :  the  latter  is  then  converted  into  oxide  by  ignition 
in  the  air.  The  precipitated  sulphide  of  rhodium  is  likewise 
oxidised  l)y  roasting.  The  small  quantity  of  rhodium  which 
remains  in  solution  after  precipitation  by  ammonia  is  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  converted  into  oxide  by 
ignition.  The  whole  of  the  oxide  of  rhodium  is  then  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen. 
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The  separation  of  rhodium  from  the  alkali-metalB  is  easily 
effected  by  converting  the  metals  into  chlorides^  and  igniting 
the  chlorides  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which  reduces  only 
the  chloride  of  rhodium. 


SECTION  VI. 

RUTHENIUM. 

Eq.  521  or  651*25;  Hu. 

This  metal  was  discovered  hy  Ckns  in  1846.  It  occurs 
in  platinum  ores,  chiefly  in  the  native  osmide  of  iridium, 
which  contains  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  of  it.  To  separate  it^ 
the  osmide  of  iridium  is  pulverised^  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  common  salt^  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current 
of  moist  chlorine  gas.  The  disintegrated  mass  is  then  digested 
in  cold  water,  and  the  concentrated  solution,  which  is  brown- 
red  and  almost  opaque,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
and  gently  heated,  whereupon  it  deposits  a  copious  black- 
brown  precipitate,  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium 
and  bioxide  of  osmium.  This  precipitate,  after  being  washed 
with  nitric  acid,  is  heated  in  a  retort,  till  the  osmium  is  ex- 
pelled in  the  form  of  osmic  add.  The  residue  is  then  ignited 
for  an  hour  in  a  silver  crudUe  with  caustic  potash  free  from 
silica,  and  the  ignited  mass  softened  and  dissolved  by  cold 
distilled  water.  The  solution  is  left  in  a  corked  bottle  for  two 
hours  to  clarify ;  aft»r  which  the  perfectly  transparent  orange- 
coloured  liquid  is  separated  by  a  siphon,  and  neutralised  with 
nitric  acid.  It  then  deposits  vdvet-black  sesquioxide  of 
ruthenium,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  yields  the  pure  metal. 

Ruthenium  is  a  grey  metal,  very  much  like  iridium.     lt$ 
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■pecitic  gravity  is  8-6.  *  It  is  very  brittle,  docs  not  fuse  even 
ill  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogea  blowpipe,  and  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  aqua-rcgia.  It  combinca  with  oxygen  in  four 
projK>rtioiiB,  forming  the  three  oxides,  RuO,  BujO,,  RuO], 
and  ruthenic  acid,  RuOj.  Its  affinity  for  osygen  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  platinum  metala,  except  osmium. 
When  heated  to  rediiesa  in  the  air,  it  osidiaes  readily,  formiug 
a  bluish  black  oxide,  which  does  not  part  with  its  oxygen  at  a 
white  heat.  When  fused  with  mtre  or  with  caustic  potash,  it 
is  converted  into  rutheniate  of  potash.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  fused  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Protoxide  of  ruthenium,  RuO. — Obtained  by  igniting  the 
protochloride  with  carbouate  of  soda,  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  wasliing  the  residue  with  water.  It  is  a  blackish 
grey  powder,  containing  134  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  is> 
soluble  in  acids,  aud  consequently  its  salts  have  not  beotfj 
directly  formed. 

The  jirotochloride,   RuCl,  is  obtained  in   the   anhydrous 
state,  by  heating  the  metal   to  low  redness 
chlorine.     It  is  a   black  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids,  and  imperfectly  decomposed  by  ^kalies. 
soluble  protochloride   appears,    however,   to   be   formed 
passing  hydroaulphuric  acid  gaa  through  a  solution  of 
sesquicldoride. 

Sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  RujOj. — Pulverulent  ratfaeniui%^ 
strongly  heated  before  a  powerful  blowpipe  turns  black,  and 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  100  parta  of  the  metal  increasing  to 
118  parts;  afterwards  the  oxidation  slowly  proceeds  further 
till  the  oxide  acquires  a  blackish  blue  colour,  aud  contains  23 
or  34  parts  of  oxygen  to  100  parts  of  metal,  which  is  about 
the  proportion  required  for  the  sesquioxide.     The  hydrated 


■  Thia  it  much  ten  than  tbs  denut;  usuallf  attributed  to  iridiam  (p.  8 
It  ii  probable,  bowrTcr,  tbat  tbe  tiro  metals  do  not  ranllj  difl^  m 
dcnuitj  i  for  ■  apecimeu  of  porous  iridium  prepared  tana  the  blue  o 
reduction  Kith  hydrogen,  exhibited  a  dancitf  of  oulj  93  (Claua). 
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sesquioxide  is  formed  hy  predpitating  a  solution    of  the 
sesquichloride  with  an  alkali^  by  decompofiing  a  solution  of 
rutheniate  of  potash  with  nitric  add,  or  by  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sesquichloride.     It  is  a  black-brown 
powder^  which  becomes  suddenly  incandescent  when  heated. 
Hydrogen  gas  reduces  it  imperfectiy  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  adds,  forming 
orange-yellow  solutions.     The  solution  in  hydrochloric  add 
exhibits  the  following  reactions : — Hydrosulphuric  acid  partiy 
predpitates  the  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  a  black  sulphide, 
but  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  sesquichloride  to  proto- 
chloride,  the  reduction  being  attended  with  a  change  of  colour 
from  orange-yellow  to  a.fine  azure  blue :  this  reaction  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  very  characteristic  of  ruthenium.     Zinc 
effects  the  same  reduction.   Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  throws 
down  the  greater  part  of  the  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  a  black- 
brown  sulphide,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  excess.    The  caustic 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  tLud  phosphate  of  soda  predpitate 
the  black  sesquioxide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 
Borax  £>rms  no  predpitate  at  first,  but,  on  heating  the  solu- 
tion, the  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  thrown  down.     Sulphurous 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  formiate  of  soda  do  not  predpitate  the 
metal,  but  merely  decolorise  the  solution.     Ferrocyamde  of 
potassium  decolorises  the  solution  at  first,  but  afterwards  turns 
it  bluish  green.     Acetate  of  lead  forms  a  purple-red  predpi- 
tate, inclining  to  black.      Cyanide  of  mercury  colours  the 
solution  blue,  and  throws  down  a  blue  predpitate.     Nitrate 
of  silver  forms  a  black  predpitate,  which  is   a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  silver  and  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium ;   the  oxide 
dissolves,  after  a  while,  in  the  nitric  add,  leaving  a  white 
residue  of  chloride  of  silver;  and,  if  ammonia  be  then  added 
in  excess,  the  chloride  of  silver  dissolves,  and  the  sesquioxide 
of  ruthenium  is  repredpitated :  this  is  also  a  very  delicate 
reaction.    The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  throw 
down  from  concentrated    solutions,   crystalline  predpitates 
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of  double  chlorides,  exhibiting  a  play  of  eoloura  inolining  ts 
Tiolet. 

Segquichloride  of  ruthenium,  Bu^Cl,,  is  obtained  in  the  solid 
state  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  aesquioxjde  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  residue  is  deliquescent,  has  a  very  astringent 
but  Qot  metallic  taste,  and  diBsolves  in  water  and  alcohcd, 
forming  beautiful  orange-coloured  solutions,  but  leaving  a 
yellow  basic  compound  undissolved.  When  heated,  it  tnnu 
green  and  blue.  The  dilute  aolution  is  resolved  by  beat  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  hydrated  sesquioside  (pp.  114, 415), 
The  sesquichloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  ammonium,  and  apparently  also  with  those  of 
Bodium  and  barium. 

Bioxide  of  ruthenium,  Ruthenic  oxide,  BuO^  is  formed  bjr 
roasting  and  igniting  the  bisulphide,  or  by  strongly  igniting 
the  sulphate,  RuOj .  2SO3 ;  the  former  method  yields  a  black- 
blue  powder,  with  a  tinge  of  green ;  the  latter,  grey  particle* 
with  metallic  lustre  and  bluish  or  greenish  iridescence.  The 
hydrate,  EuOj ,  2H0,  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
by  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  nitbcnium  and  potassium 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate,  when  dried  and 
heated  in  a  platinum  spoon,  deflagrates  with  i-ivid  incan- 
descence, and  is  scattered  about.  It  dissolves  in  acidi^ 
forming  solutions  which  are  yellow  when  dilute  and  nwe^ 
coloured  when  concentrated. 

The  bichloride  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  bat 
forms  with  chloride  of  potassium  a  double  salt,  KCljRuCl^, 
which  is  obtained  by  treating  the  sesquichloride  of  ruthenium 
and  potassium  with  aqua-rcgia.  This  double  salt  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  its  colour  is  brown 
inclining  to  rose-red.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  deep  rose- 
colour,  strongly  resembling  that  of  sesquichloride  of  rhodinm. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  acts  but  slowly  on  this  solution,  pro- 
ducing  first  a  milky  turbidity  from  precipitated  sulphur,  and 
afterwards  throwing  down  a  yellowish  brown  sulphide;  th« 
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solution^  however^  still  retains  a  deep  rose-oolonr  and  does  not 
turn  blue. 

Buthenic  sulphate,  BuO^ .  2SO3. — When  the  sulphide  ob- 
tained bjr  treating  the  sesquichloride  with  hydrosulphuric  add 
is  digested  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  an  orange-yellow 
solation  is  formed^  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  this  salt  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  brown  am<»phoas  mass.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, and  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Alkalies  added  to 
the  solution  form  no  precipitate  at  first;  but,  on  evaporating, 
a  yellowish  brown  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  consist- 
ing of  hydrated  ruthenic  oxide,  and  strongly  resembling 
impure  rhodic  oxide.  The  solution  of  this  salt  does  not  turn 
blue  when  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Buthenic  acid,  BUO3,  is  known  only  in  the  form  of  a  potash- 
salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium  with  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution,  which  has  an  astrin- 
gent taste,  colours  organic  substances  black  by  coating  them 
with  oxide,  and  is  decomposed  by  adds,  yielding  a  predpitate 
of  the  sesquioxide. 

Sulphides  of  ruthenium.  —  This  metal  jffobably  forms  with 
sulphur  a  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  the  oxides;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  a  definite  state.  Sulphur  and 
ruthenimn  do  not  combine  directly,  and  the  predpitates 
thrown  down  by  hydrosulphuric  add  firom  the  chlorides 
always  contain  excess  of  sulphur.  When  the  sulphide  ob- 
tained by  predpitation  from  the  sesquichloride  is  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add,  incandescence  and  explosion 
take  place,  sidphur  and  water  pass  ofi^,  and  a  blackish  grey 
metallic  powder  is  left,  whose  analysis  agrees  with  the  fi)rmula 
Ilu,S3.  All  the  sulphides  are  dissolved  by  nitric  add  of 
ordinary  strength   (Claus). 


RUTHENIUM. 


ESTIMATION    AND    SEPARATION    OF    RUTHENIUM. 

This  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  form 
oxide,  and  generally  as  sesquioxide,  viz.  from  a  solution  of 
the  sesquichloride,  either  by  alkalies  or  by  simply  heating  the 
solution,  and  from  a  solution  of  mthciiiate  of  potash  by  nitrn. 
acid.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state' 
by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  As,  however,  thA 
precipitate  generally  contains  alkali,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing,  the  reduced  mass  must  be  treated  with  water ; 
the  liquid  filtered  from  the  rutheniura ;  and  the  metal,  be- 
fore weighing,  must  be  again  ignited  and  left  to  cool  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  as  it  osidises  when  heated  in  the 
air.  Ruthenium  has  hitherto  been  found  only  associated 
vrith  the  metals  of  the  platinum -residues,  and  from  these  it 
separated  by  the  method  described  at  page  413.,  depending- 
on  the  resolution  of  the  aqueous  sesquichloride  by  heat  into, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium. 


NEW    METHOD   Of   TREATING    PLATINUM-RESIDDES.* 


When  platinum-ore  has  been  exhausted  by  aqua-regia,  a 
residue  is  left,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  osmide  q^ 
iridium.  This  residue  is  a  mixture  of  two  different  sub- 
stances, one  of  which  is  scaly,  and  consists  of  osmium,  iridium, 
and  ruthenium ;  while  the  other,  which  is  granidar,  containB 
but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but  is  very  ricli 
in  iridium  and  rhodium.  Now  oxide  of  ruthenium  can  beap 
a  red  heat  without  decomposing,  and  osmium  is  actually 
roasted  by  the  action  of  oxygeu,  producing  a  volatile  acid, 
just  as  sulphur  and  arsenic  do ;  hence  the  residue  of  platinum- 
ore  may  be  decomposed  by  roasting ;  and  by  submitting  it  to 

003  ;  also  Traits  do  Cliimw  Oeni-'rate,  par  I 
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this  operation^  osmic  acid  is  produced  in  large  quantity  and 
very  pure,  and  oxide  of  ruthenium  is  obtained  in  well-defined 
crystals.     The  roasting  is  performed  as  follows : — 

About  200  grammes  of  platinum-residue  (the  scaly  and 
granular  alloys  together)  are  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a 
porcelain  tube  placed  in  a  long  fiimace.  Air  is  drawn  through 
the  tube  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  being  first  made  to  pass 
through  solution  of  potash  to  firee  it  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
through  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  organic  matter.  The 
air  thus  purified  passes  over  the  heated  platinum-residue,  and 
forms  osmic  acid  and  oxide  of  ruthenium.  The  latter  crystal- 
lises in  the  colder  parts  of  the  roasting  tube,  while  the  more 
volatile  osmic  acid  is  carried  forward,  first  into  a  series  of 
empty  tubes,  in  which  part  of  it  settles  in  the  form  of  crys- 
tals, and  then  through  two  bottles  filled  with  solution  of 
potash,  which  retains  the  uncondensed  vapours:  the  apparatus 
terminates  with  an  aspirator.  The  products  of  the  operation 
are : — 1.  Oxide  of  ruthenium,  in  violet  crystals,  the  form  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  native  oxide  of  iron ;  2.  Osmic 
acid,  very  pure,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  platinum-residue  used ;  3.  Osmiate  of  potash,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  may  be  converted  into 
osmite  of  potash,  a  salt  from  which  metallic  osmium  may  be 
obtained  (p.  403) ;  4.  An  alloy  of  iridium  and  rhodium,  which 
remains  in  the  roasting  tube. 

This  last  residue  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  iridium 
and  rhodium.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  calcined  in  an  earthen 
crucible  with  four  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  care  being  taken 
not  to  carry  the  process  too  far;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted 
with  boiling  water  and  filtered.  A  copious  precipitate  is 
thereby  formed,  which  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  filtrate 
consists  of  an  alkaline  liquid,  which,  when  left  to  evaporate, 
deposits  crystals  of  osmite  of  potash,  the  osmium  never  being 
completely  removed  by  the  previous  roasting. 

The  precipitate  which  remains  on  the  filter  and  retains  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  potash,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  I 
aqua-regia,  which  converts  the  iridium  into  chloiiridiate  of  I 
potassium,  ncoi'ly  insoluble  in  cold  neater :  the  action  of  the  I 
aqua-regia  must  be  contiuuecl  for  several  hours.  The  mass  ii 
then  treated  with  boihiig  water,  wliich  dissolves  the  chloiw  J 
iridiate  of  potassium,  the  washing  bciug  continued  till  the  ] 
extract  no  longer  exhibits  a  brown  colour.  The  solutions  are  I 
then  evaporated,  and  the  chloriridiate  of  potassium  obtained  I 
in  crystals. 

The  undissolved  portion,  which  contains  the  rhodium,  is 
dried,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  ' 
subjected  for  three  or  four  hours  to  the  actiou  of  diy  chlorine  I 
at  a  dull  red  heat.  Clilororhodiate  of  sodiiun  is  thereby  J 
formed,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  solution  in  water  and  1 
evaporation,  in  beautiful  rose-coloured  octohedral  crystals,'.  | 
rescmhhng  chrome -alum. 

Rhodium  is  likewise  obtained  in  another  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment of  platiniun-ore.     When  this  ore  is  treated  with  aqua- 
regia  a  certain  qiiantity  of  rhodium  is  dissolved  together  with 
the  platinum,  although  rhodium  by  itself  is  insoluble  in  aqua- 
r^ia.     The  solution  is  evajTOrated  to  drj-ness,  the  residue  i 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  sal-ammouiao  J 
to  precipitate  the  platinum.     The  rhodium  then  remains  iu  1 
solution,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  platinum,  to  sepa-  ] 
rate  which  a  plate  of  iron  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  the  | 
pulverulent  mixture  of  platinum  and  rhodium  thereby  pre-  j 
cipitated  is  digested  in  weak  aqua-regia,  which  dissolves  the  1 
platinum  and  leaves  the  rhodium  nearly  pure.     From  thiai  | 
residue,  pure  well-defined  crystals  of  clUororhodiate  of  sodium .  I 
may  be  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described  (Fremy). 


SUPPLEMENT. 


HEAT. 

EXFAN8I0N  OF   SOLIDS. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  amoant  of  the  cubical 
expansion  of  solids  for  each  degree  Centigrade^  at  tempera- 
tures not  exceeding  100®  C,  are  given  by  H.  Kopp*,  the 
volume  of  the  solid  at  0^  being  taken  equal  to  1 :  — 

Table  L  —  Ccbical  Expahbiok  of  Solids. 


SubttaDce. 


Copper 
Lead   . 
Tin 
Iron    . 
Zinc    . 
Cadmiam 
Bisromh 
Antimonj 
Sulphur 
Galena 
Zinc-blende 
Iron  pjritca 
Ratile . 
Tin  stone    . 
Iron-glance . 
Magnetic  iron 
ore    .        • 
Flaor-spar  . 


Cubical 

Formula. 

Exp.  for 
IOC. 

Cu 

0-000051 

Pb 

0000089 

Sn 

0-000069 

Fe 

0000037 

Zn 

0-000089 

Cd 

0-000094 

Bi 

0-000040 

Sb 

0-000033 

S 

0-000183 

PbS 

0000068 

ZnS 

0-000036 

FeS, 

0-000034 

TiO, 

0000032 

SnO, 

0-000016 

FeA 

0-000040 

Fc,0, 

0-000029 

CaF 

0-000062 

Substance. 


Arragonite  . 
Calcspar 

Bitterspar    . 

Iron-spar     . 

Heayy  spar . 
Ccelestin 

Quartz 

Orthoclase  . 

Soft     soda 

glass 
Another  sort 
Uard  potash 

glass 


Formula. 


CaO.CO, 

CaO.CO, 

CaO.CO, 

+  MgO.CO, 

Fe(Mn,  Mg)0. 

C0« 

BaO.SO, 

SrO.SO, 

SiO,  { 

r       KO.SiO,       1 
\   +Al,0,.3SiO,  J 


Cubical 

Exp.  for 

PC. 


0-000065 
0-000018 

0-000035 

0-000035 

0-000058 
0*000061 
0-000042 
0-000039 
0-000026 
0-000017 

0H)O0O26 
0*000024 

0-000021 
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EXPANSION   or   SOLIDS. 


The  mode  of  exjjerimcnting  consisted  In  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  substance  at  a  lower  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  by  ascertaininf^  the  quantity  of  water  together 
with  a  known  weight  of  the  solid  substance,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  water  alone,  wliich  filled  a  vessel  of  constant 
capacity  at  the  different  temperatures.  The  determlnationa 
in  the  instances  of  iron  and  glass,  and  the  second  determina- 
tions of  quartz  and  ortboclase,  were  made  with  mercury  ia- 
stead  of  water,  and  calculated  iu  a  similar  manner. 

Kopp  has  also  determined  tlie  expansion  of  some  other 
Bolids,  especially  near  the  melting  points."  Most  bodies,  at 
temperatures  near  their  melting  points,  exhibit  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  rate  of  expansion.  The  increase  of  volume 
which  a  substance  exliibits  in  the  fused  state,  as  compared 
with  the  same  substance  at  lower  temperatures,  arises,  partly 
from  the  great  expansion  which  it  undergoes  as  it  approaches 
the  melting  point,  partly  from  the  sudden  expansion  which 
takes  place  in  fusing.  In  some  substances,  however,  only 
one  of  these  modes  of  expansion  is  at  all  considerable. 

Photphorus  (the  yellow  modification),  of  sp.  gr.  1"826  at 
10°  0.  (50°  F.},  expands  uniformly  up  to  its  melting  point 
44°  C.  (111-2''  F.),  at  which  temperature  ils  volume  is  1-017 
of  the  vohime  at  0°  C. ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  it  ei 
hibits  a  sudden  expansion  amounting  to  3*4  per  cent.,  so  thi 
iu  liquid  volume  at  44'  C.  is  1-052. 

Sulphur  (native  crystals,  sp.  gr.  2-069)  expands  irregularly, 
near  its  melting  point  (1 15"  C.  or  239"  F.).  Its  volume  being, 
latO°C.,isl-010at50°.C.(122'F.);  1-037 at  100° C;  l-09» 
at  1 15°  C. ;  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  the  expansion  amounts' 
to  5  per  cent.,  the  volume  then  increasing  to  1-150. 

WaJ!  (bleached  beeswax,  sp.  gr.  0-976  at  10'  C.)  expand* 
Tery  rapidly  as  it  approaches  its  melting  point  (64°  C.  ot 
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147*2^  ¥.),  but  only  0*4  per  cent  more  at  the  moment  of  fusion. 
If  the  volume  at  0°  C.  is  1,  the  rolume  at  50**  C.  (122°  F.) 
is  1-068 ;  at  60^  C.  (14-0^  F.)  is  1-128 ;  at  64^  C.  (147-2^  F.) 
is  1-161,  and  increases  by  fusion  to  1*166. 

Water  expands  at  the  moment  of  freezing  bj  about  10  per 
cent.  1-1  volume  of  ice  gives  1  volume  of  water  at  0^  C, 
which,  when  heated  to  4°  C.  (39-2''  F.),  contracts  to  0-99988, 
but  expands  progressivelj  at  higher  temperatures,  its  volume 
at  100"*  being  1-043. 

Solid  hydrated  saltSy  on  the  contrary,  expand  at  the  moment 
effusion;  e.g.  chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl  +  6H0),  by  9*6  per 
cent ;  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO.HO.P05+  24HO) 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda  (NaOS^O,  +  5H0),  each  by  5-1 
per  cent 

Rosens  fusihle  metal  (2  parts  bismuth,  I  part  tin,  and  1  part 
lead,  sp.  gr.  8-906  at  lO''  C.)  expands,  when  heated  from  (f  to 
59^  C.  (32°  to  138-2°  F.),  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-0027  ;  but  con- 
tracts  when  further  heated,  its  volume  at  82°  C.  (179-6°  F.) 
being  equal  to  that  at  0°  C,  and  at  95°  C.  (203°  F.)  equal  to 
0-9947 ;  in  fusing,  between  95°  and  98°  C,  it  expands  by 
1-55  per  cent,  so  that  at  98°  C.  (208-4°  F.)  its  volume  is 
equal  to  1*0101.  This  alloy,  therefore,  contracts  from  59°  C. 
np  to  its  melting  point. 


EXPANSION  OP   LIQUIDS. 


M.  Pierre's  researches  on  this  subject  have  been  con« 
tinned.*  The  expansions  of  a  great  number  of  liquids  have 
also  been  determined  by  H.  Eopp.  f 


*  Annales  de  Cbimie  ct  de  Fhjsiqne,  [3],  zxL  118,  zxziii.  119. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii  1  and  223 ;  and  Ann.  Ch.  Fhann.  zdiL  157  ;  zdr. 
257  ;  XCT.  307  ;  zcyiiL  367. 
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EXPANSION   OF   LIQUIDS. 


Pierre  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  isomeric  liquids 
in  general  do  not  contract  equally  at  an  equal  number  of 
degrees  below  their  respective  boiling  points ;  an  exception  is, 
however,  presented  by  acetate  of  methyl  (CjHgO .  C^HjOj) 
and  formiate  of  ethyl  (C^HjO .  CjHOj),  in  which  the  con- 
traction for  equal  intervals  below  the  boiling  points  appears 
to  be  equal.* 

Table  II.  exhibits  the  contractions  of  several  groups  of 
isomeric  liquids,  at  D^  centigrade  below  the  boiling  point,  as 
determined  by  Pierre  and  by  Kopp. 

Table  IL  —  Expansion  of  Liquids. 


«% 

Aldehyde, 
C4n4U2* 

Butyric  Acid, 
CgHg04. 

Acetate  of  Ethyl, 

C8H(,04. 

\ 

p% 

u. 

Pierre 
(B.  P.  220). 

Kopp 
(20-80). 

Pierre 

(1630). 

(?5?cF). 

Pierre 
(74- 1°). 

(f4T). 

L/t 

0 
10 
25 
45 
60 
75 
110 

10000 
9817 
9567 
9284 
9094 

•  > 

•  * 

10000 
9830 
9596 

•         • 

a                 • 

•  • 

•  • 

10000 
9872 
9688 
9453 
9288 
9128 
8781 

10000 
9867 
9677 
9439 
9271 
9112 
8765 

10000 
9846 
9629 
9359 
9172 
8996 
8633 

10000 

9843 
9622 
9352 
9165 
8988 
•         • 

0 
10 
25 
45 
60 
75 
110 

D. 

0 
25 
55 
80 

Chloride 
of  Ethy- 
lene, 

(84-90). 

Mono» 

chlorinated 

Chloride 

of  Etlul, 

Pierre 
(64-80). 

Mono> 

chlorinated 

Chloride  of 

Ethvlene, 

0403013. 

Pierre 

(lU'SO). 

Bichlo- 

rinated 

Chloride 

of  Eth^l, 

C4HSCI3. 

Pierre 

(74-90). 

Formiate  of 

Ethyl. 

C6H6O4. 

Acetate  of 
Methyl, 
C8H664. 

D. 

0 
25 
55 
80 

Pierre 
(62-y>). 

Kopp 
(54i»<i). 

Pierre 
(59  50). 

Kopp 
(56-30). 

10000 
9677 
9331 
9068 

10000 
9669 
9300 
9003 

10000 
9693 
9350 
9090 

10000 
9648 
9267 
8988 

10000 
9632 
9241 
8953 

10000 
9631 
9243 

•              • 

10000 
9633 
9243 
8955 

10000 
9631 
9243 

•       • 

•  The  contrary  statement  originally  made  by  Pierre,  and  quoted  at  p. 
Vol.  L  of  this  work,  was  founded  on  an  error  of  calculation. 
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Expansion  of  water.  —  Table  III.  contains  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Eopp*^  and  also  those  of  Pierre  as  calculated  by 
Frankenheimf,  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  water  between 
C  and  100^  C.^  the  volume  at  zero  being  taken  as  the  unit. 


Table  ILL — Expiksiok  of  Wateb. 


1 

Volume. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

1 

Temp. 

1 

Kopp. 

Pierre.    | 

Kopp. 

Pierre. 

-150  c. 

• 

1-003758  ! 

190 

1-001370 

-10 

• 

1001658 

20 

1-001567 

1-001594 

-  5 

•      • 

1-000582  1 

21 

1-001776 

0 

1-000000 

1-000000 

22 

1-001995 

1 

0-999947 

23 

1-002225 

2 

0-999908 

24 

1002465 

3 

0-999885 

25 

1002715 

1-002708 

4 

0-999877 

so 

1-004064 

1-004071 

5 

0-999883 

0-999890 

35 

1-005697 

1-005677 

6 

0-999903 

40 

1-007531 

1-007512 

7 

0-999938 

45 

1-009541 

1-009563 

8 

0-999986 

50 

1-011766 

1011815 

9 

1-000048 

55 

1-014100 

1-014360 

10 

1*000124 

1-000148 

60 

1-016590 

1-017118 

11 

1-000213 

65 

1-019302 

1-019947 

12 

1-000314 

70 

1-022246 

1-022938 

13 

1*000429 

1 

75 

1-025440 

1-026078 

14 

1-000556 

i 

80 

1-028581 

1-029360 

15 

1-000695 

1-000728  ; 

85 

1-031894 

1-032769 

16 

1-000846 

1 

90 

1-035397 

1-036294 

17 

I-OOIOIO 

4 

1 

95 

1-039094 

1-039925 

18 

1-001184 

I 

100 

1-042986 

1-043649 

The  maximum  density  Frankenheim  finds,  from  the  same 
data,  to  exist  at  the  temperature  of  3-86°  C.  or  38-95°  F. ; 
Playfair  and  Joule  f  fix  the  point  of  maximum  density  at 
3-945°  C.  or  39  1°  F.;  Plucker  and  Gessler§,  at  38°  C. 
or  38-8°  F. 


*  Pogg.  Ann.  IxxiL  223. 
X  PhiLMag.  [3],xxx.41. 


t  P<>gS-  Ann.  IxxxTi.  •451. 
§  P^^gg*  ^^^»  IxxxT.  238. 
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Absolute  expansion  of  mercury.  —  From  numeroas  measure- 
ments  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  columns  of  mercury  of 
equal  height  but  different  temperatures,  Regnault*  finds  that 
if  the  volume  of  mercury  at  (f  C  be  =  1,  the  volume  at  f  of 
the  air-thermometer  is  given  by  the  formula  — 

1  +  0-0001 79007<  +  0-0000000252316  t\ 

Hence^  the  values  in 

Table  IV.  —  Expansion  op  Mercubt. 


Temp. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

Volume. 

100 
150 
200 

1*009013 
1-018153 
1-027419 
1036811 

250O 

300 

850 

1046329 
1-055973 
1*065743 

Militzer  has  also  determined  the  absolute  expansion  of 
mercury  by  similar  means^  but  only  at  ordinary  tempera-- 
tures,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  column  of  mercury 
ranging,  in  his  experiments,  between  2^  and  4"  C,  and  that 
of  the  warmer  column  between  19^  and  23^  The  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  for  1**,  deduced  from  these  experi- 
ments, is  0-00017405  ±  0-00000082. f  The  experiments  of 
Dubng  and  Petit  (i.  8.)  give  for  1^  the  coefficient  0-00018018. 


*  **  R61ation8  des  Experiences  cntrepriscs,  pour  determiner  les  princi- 
pales  lois  physiques  ct  Ics  donnees  numeriques  qui  entrent  dans  le  calcul  des 
machines  ^  vapcur."    Paris,  1847. 

t  Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxx  55. 
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SPECIFIC   HEAT. 


The  specific  heat  of  most  bodies  is  greater  in  the  liquid 
than  in  the  solid  state.  The  following  determinations  are  by 
Regnault :  — 


Table  V.  —  Specific  Heat. 


Solid. 

Liquid. 

Suhatanee. 

«^VfllWWMiBVfc  V  • 

Temperature. 

Sp.Heat. 

Temperature. 

Sp.  He«t. 

Lead. 

0°  to    100«  C. 

0-0314 

350®  to 

450«C. 

0  0402 

Bromine 

-78     „   -20 

0^8432 

10     „ 

48 

01109 

Iodine 

0     „     100 

0-05412 

• 

• 

010822 

Mercniy     , 

-78     „  -40 

0-0247 

0     „ 

100 

0-0333 

Snlphor 

0     „     100 

0-2026 

120     „ 

150 

0-234 

Bismath 

0     „     100 

0-03084 

280     „ 

380 

0-0363 

Zinc  . 

0     M     100 

0*0956 

Tin    . 

0     „     100 

00562 

250     „ 

350 

0-0637 

Phosphorns 

10     M       30 

01887 

50     „ 

100 

0-2120 

Amorpboos 

15     M       98 

01700 

Water 

below    0 

0*502 

0     „ 

20 

1-0000 

Crystallised  chlo- 

ride of  calcium 

below    0 

0-345 

33     „ 

80 

0-555 

Nitrate  of  soda  . 

0    to    100 

0-27821 

820     „ 

430 

0-413 

Nitrate  of  potash 

0     „     100 

023875 

350     „ 

435 

0-3319 

Table  YI.  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of  several  liquids  as 
determined  by  H.  Kopp*,  and  by  Favre  and  Silbermann-f 
The  second  column  shows  the  intervals  of  temperature  in 
Kopp's  determinations.  Those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann 
were  made  by  cooling  the  liquids  in  a  mercurial  calorimeter 
of  peculiar  construction^  from  their  several  boiling  points 
to  temperatures  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 


*  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  98. 

t  Comptes  Rcndos,  xxiil  524. 
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SPECIFIC   HEAT. 


Table  VL  —  Specifio  Heat. 


Liquids. 

Temperature. 

Sp.  Hent. 

Obwnren. 

Mercury 

440  to  240c. 

0.0332 

Kopp. 

Iodine    .... 

•             • 

010822 

F.  S. 

Bromine 

45     „    11 

0.107 

Andrews. 

Salphnric  acid   . 

46     „   21 

0  343 

Kopp. 

Wood-spirit 

43     „   23 

0-645 

Kopp. 

0-6713 

F.  a 

Alcohol 

43    „   23 

0-615 

Kopp. 

0  6438 

F.  S. 

Fosel-oil 

44    „   26 

0-564 

Kopp. 

0-5873 

n 

Ethal     .... 

.             . 

0'5059 

F.  S. 

Ether     .... 

.             • 

0-50342 

M 

Formic  acid 

45    „   24 

0-536 

Kopp. 

Acetic  acid 

45    „   24 

0-509 

n 

Batyric  acid 

45    „   21 

0  503 

n 

Formiate  of  ethjl 

39     n   20 

0-513 

w 

Acetate  of  methyl 

41     „   21 

0-507 

n 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

45    „    21 

0-496 

»♦ 

0-48344 

F.  a 

Batyrate  of  methyl 

45    „   21 

0-487 

Kopp. 

0-49176 

F.  a 

Valerate  of  methyl 

45    „   21 

0-491 

Kopp. 

Acetone 

41     n    20 

0-530 

»» 

Benzole. 

46    „    19 

0-450 

ff 

Oil  of  mnstard . 

48    „   28 

0-432 

»• 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.            . 

0-46727 

F.  a 

The  specific  heat  of  water  at  different  temperatures  has 
been  determined  by  Regnault*,  from  whose  experiments  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  heat  expressed  in  heat-units^ 
which  one  gramme  of  water  loses  in  cooling  down  from  f  to 
0®  C.  is  given  by  the  formula — 

Q  =  <  +  0-00002  fi  +  0-0000003  ^ ; 

and  the  specific  heat  C  at  the  temperature  f,  that  is  to  say^  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  from 
fto{t  +  iy,is  — 

C  =  1  +  0-00004  t  +  0-0000009  <^ 


♦  "  Relations,**  &c.  (see  note,  p.  426),  729. 
t  See  puge  448. 
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From  thb  formula^  the  followiog  numbers  are  obtained:  — 

Table  VIL  —  Specific  Heat. 


1. 

Q. 

C. 

i      *•. 

Q. 

C. 

0^ 
50 
100 

0000 

50087 

100*500 

1 

1-0000 
1-0042 
1*0130 

150° 

200 

230 

151-462 
203*200 
234*708 

10262 
1-0440 
0*0568 

Specific  heat  of  gases  and  vapours. — On  this  subject  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  bj  Regnault  *^  who  finds^  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  Delaroche  and  B^rard,  that  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  does  not  varj^  either  with  its  density  or 
with  its  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  atmospheric  air^ 
referred  to  water  as  unitjr^  is  found  to  be  0*2377  between 
—  30°  and  +  10°  C. ;  it  is  0-2379  between  10°  and  100°; 
and  0-2376  between  100°  and  225°. 

Table  YIII.  contains  Regnault's  determinations  of  the 
specific  heats  of  a  considerable  number  of  gases ;  in  column 
A,  as  referred  to  equal  weights  (water  =  1) ;  in  column  B, 
as  referred  to  equal  volumes. 

Table  VHI.  —  SpEcinc  Heat  of  Gases  (Regi^ault). 


B. 


Oxygqji   . 
Nitrogen . 
Hjdrogen 
Chlorine  . 
Bromine  .        . 
Nitrous  oxide  . 
Nitric  oxide    • 
Carbonic  oxide 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Sulphide  of  carbon  . 
Sulphnrons  acid 
Hydrochloric  acid    . 
HjdroBulphnric  acid 
Ammonia 
Marsh-gas 
defiant  gas     . 
Water- vapour . 
Alcohol-Tapour 


0-2182 
0-2440 
3-4046 
0-1214 
00552 
0-2238 
0-2315 
0-2479 
5-2164 
01575 
01553 
01845 
0-2423 
!  0-5080 
0-5929 
0-3604 
0-4750. 
04513 


0-2412 

0-2370 

0-2356 

0-2967 

0-2992 

0-3413 

0*2406 

0-2399 

0-3308 

0-4U6 

0-3489 

0  2302! 

0-2886  • 

I  0  2994  '' 
0-3277  ' 
0-3572  I 

;  0-2950 ! 
0-7171 


Ether 

Chloride  of  ethjl 
Bromide  of  ethyl 
Sulphide  of  ethyl     . 
Cyanide  of  ethyl 
Chloroform 
Chloride  of  ethylene 
Acetate  of  ethyl 
Acetone  . 
Benzole    . 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus 
Chloride  of  arsenic  . 
Chloride  of  silicon    . 
Bichloride  of  tin 
Bichloride  of  titaniom 


A. 

0-4810 

1*2296 

0-2737 

0-6117 

0-1816 

0-6717 

0-4005 

1-2568 

0-4255 

0-8293 

0-1568 

0-8310 

0*2293 

0-7911 

0*4008 

1*2184 

0*4125 

08341 

0-3754 

10114 

0-5061 

2-3776 

0-1346 

0-6386 

0*1122 

0*7013 

0-1329 

0*7788 

00939 

0*8639 

0-1263 

0  8634 

*  Compt.  Rend,  xxxvl  676. 
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LIQUEFACTION. 

The  melting  point  of  a  body  appears  to  be  iiyfluenced  to  a 
minute  but  certain  amount,  by  the  pressure  to  which  It  is 
subjected.  W.  Thomson*,  by  enclosing  transparent  pieces 
of  ice  and  water  in  an  Oersted's  water-compressing  apparatus, 
found  that  the  melting  point  of  the  ice  was  lowered  0^059*  C. 
by  a  pressure  of  8*1  atmospheres,  and  0'129°  by  a  pressure 
of  16 '8  atmospheres.  Bunsenf  has  obtained  similar  results 
with  spermaceti  and  paraffin. 


8FESMACETT. 

TJlTUlTFIV. 

Pressure 
^tmospbe 

in 
ires. 

~ — ■ — 1 

Solidifying 

Point. 

Pressure  in 
Atmospheres. 

Solidif;ring 
Point. 

1 

... 

47-7°  C. 

1      ... 

46-3'  C, 

29 

... 

48-3 

oo      •  •  . 

48-9 

96 

... 

49-7 

100    ... 

49-9 

141 

... 

50-5 

156 

... 

50-9 

Such  results  are  in  conformity  with  the  deductions  by 
J.  Thomson  J  from  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  water  was  found  by  Regnault,  and  by 
Provostaye  and  Desains,  to  be  79^  C.  or  142  F.  According 
to  Person,  this  number  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  convert  ice  at  0**  C.  into  water,  but  not  the  total  quantity 
of  the  latent  heat  in  the  water,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  additional 
portion  of  heat  is  rendered  latent  as  the  temperature  of  the  ice 
rises  from  —2°  to  0°.§  In  six  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  ice 
previously  cooled  to  temperatures  between  —2°  and  —21% 
the  latent  heat  was  found  to  vary  between  79*9  and  80*1,  the 
mean  quantity  being  80°  C,  or  144°  Fah.  Regnault  also 
found  greater  values  for  the  latent  heat  of  water  in  proportion 


•  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xxxvil  123. 
X  Edinb.  PhiL  Trans,  vol  xvi. 


t  Pogg.  Ann.  IxxxL  562. 

§  Ann.  Ch.  PhyF.  [3J,  xxx.  73. 
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as  the  ice  used  In  the  experiments  htd  been  cooled  to  a  lower 
temperature.  According  to  Hess^  the  tme  latent  heat  of  water 
is  80-34^  C.  =  144-6^  Fah.  For  the  specific  heat  of  ice,  Hess 
finds  the  number  0*533 ;  Person  finds  0*48  for  the  tempe- 
ratures between  —  21°  and  —  2%  the  specific  heat  of  water 
being  1. 

Table  IX.  contains  the  latent  heats  of  fusion,  and  the 
melting  points  of  various  solids,  as  determined  bj  Person.* 


Table  IX.  —  Latbrt  Hkat  of  Fcsiov. 


Substances. 

MelUng  point. 

Latent  Heat. 

Tin     .            .            .... 

235<^  C. 

14*3 

Bumnth 

270 

12-4 

Lead 

332 

5-15 

Alloy  rb,  Snj  Bi, 

96 

5^6 

Alloy  Pb  Sn,  Bi 

^ 

145 

7-63 

Plio«phoni8     . 

44*2 

471 

Sulphur 

115 

9*175 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

310.5 

6298 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

339 

46-18 

A  mixture  of  1  eq.  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  I  eq. 

Nitrate  of  Potash     .... 

219*8 

51*4 

Phosphate  of  Soda  2NaO,  HO,  PC,  +  24HO 

36*4 

66*80 

Chloride  of  Calcium  CaCl,  6U0 

28-5 

40*70 

Bees-wax  (yellow)      .... 

62-0 

43*51 

Zinc    ...... 

1       423-0 

1 

27*46 

LATENT  HEAT  OP  VAPOURS. 

Water.  —  It  is  stated  at  page  58^  yoL  i.  of  this  work,  that 
the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  steam  is  the  same 
at  all  temperatures.  This  is  commonlj  known  as  Watt's 
law.  Southern,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  latent 
heat  alone  is  constant  at  all  temperatures.  But  the  late 
elaborate  researches  of  Regnaultf  have  shown  that  both  these 


*  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixx.  300  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxvil  250. 
t  **  Relations  des  Experiences,"  &c  (see  Note,  p.  426),  271 ;  also  ''Works  of 
Cavenduh  Society,"  i.  294. 
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statements  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
(expressed  in  heat-units*),  which  a  unit  of  weight  of  saturated 
aqueous  vapour  contains  at  the  temperature  f  centigrade, 
exceeds  the  amount  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  at 
0%  by  the  quantity  — 

X  =  606-5  -f  0-305  t. 

If  from  this,  we  subtract  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  unit 
of  weight  of  water  at  f  contains,  beyond  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  same  weight  of  water  at  0^  (see  Regnault's 
determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  difierent  tem- 
peratures, p.  428),  we  shall  obtain  the  latent  heat  L  of  the 
vapour  of  water  at  the  temperature  f.  The  values  of  X  and 
L  for  various  temperatures  are  given  in  Table  X.,  together 
with  the  tensions  expressed  in  millimetres  and  in  atmospheres. 

Table  X.  —  Latent  Heat  op  Steam. 


Temperature. 

Teniion. 

X 

L. 

mm. 

atm. 

o°C 

4-60 

0.006 

606-5 

606-5 

50 

91-98 

0-121 

621-7 

571-6 

100 

760-00 

1-000 

637-0 

536-5 

150 

3581-23 

4-712 

652-2 

500-7 

200 

11688-96 

15-380 

667-5 

464-3 

230 

20926*40 

27-535 

676-6 

441-9 

The  latent  heats  of  the  vapours  of  several  other  liquids  at 
their  boiling  points  have  been  determined  by  Andrews  f,  and 
by  Favre  and  Silbermann.}     The  results  are  given  in — 


*  A  anit  of  heat  is  the  quantitj  required  to  raise  the  tcmpcratare  of  a  unit 
of  weight  (1  gramme,  1  pound,  &c.)  of  water  at  0**,  by  1°  Centigrade, 
t  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  27. 
J  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxTii.  461. 


TEK8IOH   OF  TAPOUBS. 
Tabu  XL— Litbxt  Hxat  or  TAPoma. 


...^. 

^^^ 

LMori  Hal 
of  Vapour. 

ObKmn. 

W-ta 

100°    at  760  mm. 

535-9 

Andrew!. 

100 

F.andS. 

fodiM 

23-95 

BmoiiiB 

68    ',   760 

45-60 

a! 

94'56 

F.  anda 

Terchlondeofphocpbonu    . 

78-5 '„   767 

61 -4a 

A, 

Bichloride  of  tin        . 

112-S   „  7sa 

3-053 

Binlpfaide  of  carbon 

46-S    „  769 
77-9    „   760 

86-67 
80S-40 

" 

78* 

308-92 

F."8. 

Wood-*[srit   . 

65-8    „   767 

263-70 

A. 

66-5 

263-86 

F.  8. 

Fiwel^ 

isa 

lSl-37 

Ether 

85-6 

91-11 

34-»    „   75S 

90-45 

X 

Amylk  etber 

113 

69-40 

F.  & 

Acetic  icid    . 

120 

101-91 

Formic  mad  . 

100 

120-72 

Vileiunic  acid 

175 

103-52 

Butjrric  Kid 

16.4 

11467 

T?S 

Aceuteofetlijl 

y* 

105.80 

74-6    „    782 

92-68 

A. 

Acetate  of  methjl     . 

59        „   76S 

110-20 

Foimiate  of  tihvl 

S4-3    „   762 

105-30 

Formiueofmclhvl   . 

3S-9    „    752 

117-10 

Iodide  of  tihd 

71-8    „    760 

4S-87 

Iodide  of  melhcl 

42-3    „    752 

46-07 

OiaJaieofethvl 

184-4    „   779 

72-73 

93-0'  „   773 

87-33 

F.-S. 

Elhal 

360«> 

56-48 

1A6 

68-73 

Teidtene 

156 

67-21 

Oil  of  lemon. 

16S 

70^)2 

Hydrocarbons- 

f")C„Il 

198 

59-9 

(6)C..H„    .        . 

355 

597 

" 

TENSION  OP  TAP0UB8. 

Regnanlt*  has  made  a  vast  nnmber  of  observations  on  the 
tension  of  aqoeons  vapour  in  vacao,  between  the  temperatures 
of  —32°  and  +  UT'S"  C,  and  given  fonnalse  of  interpola- 
tion for  calculating  the  tension  at  anj  given  temperature 
between  those  limits. 

•  Ann.  Ch,  rbj*.  [3],  xi.  273 
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For  temperatures  between  0**  and  100**  the  interpolation 

formula  is  — 

log  e  =  a  +  Ja'  4-  cjS' ; 

in  which  t  denotes  the  temperature^  e  the  tension,  and 
a,  ft,  Cy  a,  /3  are  constants  whose  values  are  determined  by 
five  equations  of  condition,  obtained  by  substituting  in  the 
preceding  equation  the  corresponding  observed  values  of  t 
and  e  for  the  temperatures  0%  25%  50%  75%  and  100%  (See 
Table,  p.  65,  vol.  i.)     The  values  thus  obtained  are  — 

log  a  =  0-006865036  log  c  =  0  6 116485 

tog  p  =  1-9967249  a  =  -h  4-7384380. 

log  6  =  2-1340339 

For  temperatures  below  0%  Regnault  adopts  the  formula — 

e  =  a  +  ba* ; 

in  which  — 

^  =  <  -  32 ;  log  J  =  1-4724984 ;  log  a  =  0-0371566 ; 

a=  +0-131765. 

For  temperatures  above  100®  C.  the  interpolation  formula 

is  — 

log  e  =  a  —  6a* ;  ^  =  <  —  100° ; 

in  which  — 

log  a  =  T-9977641 ;  log  t  =  0*4692291 ; 
a  =  +  5-8267890. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  include  the  whole 
scries  of  observations  in  one  formula  of  interpolation. 

From  the  first  and  second  of  these  formulae,  the  follow- 
ing table  of  tensions*  is  calculated  for  every  half  degree 
between  —10°  and  +35°.  This  table  (which  is  the  one 
alluded  to  in  the  note  at  page  94,  vol.  L)  is  of  great  utility  in 
hygrometric  observations :  — 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phja.  [3],  xy.  138. 
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TULB  XII 

Tentiai  of  AipuoMt  Vapour  Jrom —IQfi  to  ^■S&'>C 

Tcoiioo.      DIK     I  Ocgtcei.    TnuloD.      DIff.    I  Ottttit.     TemlHi. 


S'4S6 

asei 
a-esG 

2-T76 
2-890 
3010 
3-131 

3-asr 

3  387 


6-763 
6-993 

7-492 
7-7SI 


9-792 

10-iao 

10-457 
10'«04 
11-162 
II  530 

11-908 


0-235 

0-2M 
0-2S0 
0-2S9 
0-265 
0-274 
0-SS3 
0-391  I 
0-300  I 
0-309 


0-378 
0-390 
0'4Ol 
0-413 
0-424 
0  436' 
0-449-' 

o-4ei 

0-479 
0-488 
0-501 
0-315 


0-G92 
OTll 
l>-7-i7 
0-750 
0-767 
0-789 


0-87! 
0-915 
0^63 


Renault  has  also  determined  the  tensions  of  several  other 
liquids  in  vacuo.  The  results  (given  in  Table  XIII.)  were 
ohtaioed  either  hy  direct  measurement  of  the  elastic  forces  in 
vacuo,  or  by  determining  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  of  a 
boiling  liquid  ander  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  atmosphere. 
The  former  method  was  adopted  for  low,  the  latter  for  high 
temperatures.  The  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  two 
methods  were,  however,  in  all  cases  made  to  inclade  a  certain 
common   range  of  temperature,  so  that  the   corresponding 
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curves  of  tension  might  overlap  each  other  within  that  range. 
With  liquids  which  could  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  such  as 
water  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  two  curves  thus  obtained 
were  found  to  coincide  exactly ;  but  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
still  more  with  chloroform,  which  are  more  diflScult  to  purify, 
the  presence  of  foreign  substances  gave  rise  to  more  or  less 
divergence  in  the  results.  Thus  the  tension  of  chloroform 
vapour  at  36%  was  found  to  be  342*2  mm.  by  the  first 
method,  and  313*4  mm.  by  the  second.  Regnault  finds  that 
an  extremely  small  amount  of  impurity  may  be  detected  in 
this  manner. 

Table  XIIL  —  Tension  of  Vapours. 


Temperature. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

Sulphide  of  CarboD. 

Chlororonn. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

mm. 

in  in. 

nun. 

mm. 

mm. 

-21®  C. 

3*12 

-20 

3-34 

69-2 

-16 

.          . 

•          • 

,      58-8 

-10 

6-50 

113-2 

790 

0 

12-73 

182-3 

127-3 

•               « 

21 

10 

2408 

286-5 

199-3 

130-4 

2-3 

20 

44-00 

434-8 

298-2 

190-2 

4-3 

SO 

78-4 

6370 

434-6 

2761 

7-0 

40 

134-10 

913-6 

617-5 

364-0 

11-2 

50 

220*3 

1268-0 

852-7 

524-3 

17-2 

60 

3500 

1730  3 

1162-6 

7380 

26-9 

70 

539-2 

2309-5 

15490 

976-2 

41-9 

80 

812*8 

2947-2 

2030-5 

1367-8 

61-2 

90 

1190-4 

38990 

2623-1 

1811-5 

91-0 

100 

16850 

4920-4 

3321-3 

2354-6 

134-9 

110 

2351*8 

62430 

4136-3 

3020  4 

187*3 

116 

•                     • 

7076-2 

120 

3207-8 

5121-6 

38180 

2570 

130 

4351-2 

6260*6 

4721-0 

3470 

136 

.           . 

7029-2 

140 

5637-7 

462-3 

150 

7257-8 

604-5 

152 

7617-3 

160 

•                     • 

777-2 

170 

•                     • 

989-0 

180 

•                     • 

1225-0 

190 

•                     • 

1514-7 

200 

•                     • 

1865-6 

210 

•                     • 

. 

2251-2 

220 

•                     • 

2690-3 

222 

•                     • 

2778-5 
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Vapours  of  saline  solutions,  —  It  is  well  known  that  the 
boiling  point  of  a  saline  solution  is  higher  than  that  of  pnre 
water,  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  salt  being,  in  fact,  an 
additional  obstacle  which  the  heat  must  overcome  before  ebul- 
lition can  take  place.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  Rudberg 
that  the  vapours  rising  from  such  solutions  do  not  exhibit  a 
higher  temperature  than  steam  from  boiling  water ;  a  result 
which  was  attributed  to  the  sudden  expansion  which  the 
rapour  undergoes  at  the  moment  of  escaping  from  the  liquid. 
Kegnault  finds,  however,  that  a  thermometer  having  its  bulb 
immersed  in  the  vapour  of  a  boiling  saline  solution  does  not 
give  a  correct  indication  of  the  temperature  of  that  vapour, 
because  the  bulb  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  condensed 
water,  and,  therefore,  the  thermometer  exhibits  only  the 
temperature  due  to  the  boiling  of  that  water.  But  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  by  the  interposition  of  screens, 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this  deposition  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  appears  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquid.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  remove 
this  source  of  error  completely. 

The  observation  of  the  elastic  force  of  a  vapour  arising 
from  a  saline  solution  appears  to  afford  excellent  means  of 
detecting  chemical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  liquid, 
every  such  change  being  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
singular  point  in  the  curve  which  represents  the  law  of  the 
tension.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  salts,  like  the  sulphates 
of  sodium,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  &c.,  which  crystallise  at 
difierent  temperatures  with  different  proportions  of  water, 
Regnault  suggests  that  the  variations  in  the  tension  of  the 
vapour  might  indicate  whether  the  water  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  salt  while  still  in  solution,  or  whether  the 
combination  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  crystallisation. 

Mixtures  of  vapours  and  gases,  —  The  law  of  Dalton,  that 
the  tension  of  any  saturated  vapour  in  air  is  the  same  for 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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any  given  temperature  as  in  vacuo,  must  be  received  with 
certain  limitations.  It  has  been  already  stated  (i.  91)  that 
Regnault  found  the  tension  of  saturated  aqueous  vapour  in 
air  to  be  always  somewhat  less  than  in  vacuo ;  the  differences, 
however,  seldom  exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  results  obtained :  — 

Tablb  xrv. 


Temperature. 

Obsenred  Tension  in  Air. 

Calculated  Tension  in  Vacuo. 

Difference. 

nun. 

nun. 

(PC. 

4-47 

4-60 

-013 

12*59 

10*31 

10*85 

-0*54 

15 

12-38 

12-70 

-0*32 

21 

18-27 

18-49 

-0-22 

24*69 

22*70 

2313 

-0-40 

31 

32*97 

33-41 

0-44 

85*97 

43*39 

44*13 

-0-74 

38 

48-70 

49-30 

-0*60 

Similar  differences  are  observed  with  other  liquids.     With 
ether  the  following  results  are  obtained :  — 


Table  XV. 


Temperature. 

Tension  of  Ether- vapour. 

In  Air. 

In  Vacuo. 

Difference. 

33-62°  C. 

30-97 

2652 

22-63 

20-05 

19-99 

14*26 

ffitn, 
705-09 
645*52 
552-67 
479-63 
429-69 
428*88 
337-71 

IWflt. 

7260 
6590 
559*2 
484-0 
433-9 
4330 
34 10 

fitnf. 
20-9 
13-4 
6-5 
4-4 
4-2 
4-1 
3*3 

In  air  and  in  hydrogen  gas,  the  tension  of  ether  vapour  was 
found  to  be  always  lower  than  in  vacuo,  unless  the  gas  was 
strongly  compressed;  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  (as  a  liquid) 
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dissolves  ether  in  oonsiderable  quantity^  the  tension  never 
becomes  equal  to  that  in  vacno. 

The  tension  of  a  vapour  in  a  gas  is  very  much  affected  by 
the  condensation  of  the  vapour  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel^  an 
effect  which  takes  place  considerably  below  the  point  of 
saturation.  Regnault  is  of  opinion  that  Dalton's  law  with 
regard  to  the  tensions  of  vapours  in  gases  could  never  be 
strictly  true^  unless  the  gas  were  enclosed  in  a  vessel  whose 
waUs  were^  to  a  certain  thickness,  formed  of  the  liquid  itself. 

Vapours  of  mixed  liquids.  —  Gay-Lussac  found  that  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  arising  from  two  or  more  mixed  liquids 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  t^isions  of  the  vapours  which  each 
would  produce  separately.  The  more  recent  experiments  of 
Magnus  and  of  Kegnault  have  shown  tliat  this  law  is  true,  or 
nearly  true,  only  when  the  liquids  are  quite  immiscible,  such 
as  benzol  and  water.  When  the  liquids  are  mutually 
soluble,  but  not  in  all  proportions,  the  tension  of  the  mixed 
vapour  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  separate  tensions. 
With  ether  and  water  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  tension 
of  the  ether- vapour  alone ;  thus :  — 


Table  XVL 


Temperature. 

Teniion  of 
water-vapour. 

Tendon  of 
ether-vapour. 

Sum  of 
teiuions. 

Ote^nred  tentton  of 
mixed  vapour. 

15-66°  C. 

24-21 

33-08 

mm. 
1316 
22-47 
37-58 

361-8 
510-0 
711-1 

Htm* 
374-96 
•  532  47 
748-68 

362-95 
510-08 
710-02 

When  the  mixed  liquids  dissolve  in  one  another  in  all  pro- 
portions, the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  is  in  most  cases 
greater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  but  less  than  that  of  the 
more  volatile  substance ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with 
mixtures  of  ether  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  In  a  mixture  of 
benzol  and  alcohol,  however,  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour 
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is  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  separate  vapours.     With 
this  mixture  Regnault  obtained  the  results  given  in  — 


Table  XVH 


Temperature. 

Tension  of  rapour. 

Of  the  mixture. 

Of  alcohol 

Ofbeniol. 

7-22°  C. 

4317 

40-4 

201 

9-98 

50-22 

46-8 

24*2 

13-11 

59-66 

54-4 

29-2 

16-05 

69-43 

627 

35  0 

18-59 

79-35 

71-0 

41-0 

When  the  liquids  do  not  mix,  but  dispose  themselves  in 
layers,  the  more  volatile  liquid  forming  the  lower  stratum, 
and  the  ebullition  being  but  feeble,  the  temperature  and 
corresponding  vapour-tension  agree  with  Gay-Lussac's  law. 
But  with  a  brisk  fire  and  violent  ebullition,  the  temperature 
remains  nearly  at  the  limit  at  which  the  more  volatile  liquid 
would  boil  by  itself  under  the  same  pressure. 


CONDUCTION   OF   HEAT, 

In  metals.  —  From  the  experiments  of  Wiedemann  and 
Franz*,  it  appears  that  the  metals  follow  each  other  with 
regard  to  their  heat-conducting  power,  in  the  same  order  as 
with  regard  to  their  power  of  conducting  electricity ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  numbers  which  express  their  relative 
heat-conducting  powers,  do  not  differ  from  those  which 
express  their  relative  powers  of  conducting  electricity,  more 
than  the  latter  numbers,  as  determined  by  different  observers, 
differ  from  each  other. 

The  heat-conducting  power  of  metals  appears  also  to  di- 
minish as  their  temperature  rises. 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  vii.  33. 
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tablk  xvm. 


Electric^ondocting  power  according  to 

1 

Heat. 

conducting 
power. 

Metak. 

RIeu. 

Bflcqaerd*                Lens* 

Silrer 
Copper 
Gold 
Brass 
Tin   . 
Iron  . 
Sted 
Lead 

Flathinm  . 
German  sil 
Bismuth    , 

vcr    . 

• 

100 
66-7 
590 
18*4 
100 
12*0 

7*0 

10*5 

5*9 

100 
91-5 
64*9 

140 
12-35 

8*27 
7-93 

100 
73-3 
58*5 
21*5 
22*6 
13*0 

10*7 
10*3 

1*9 

100 

73-6 

53*2 

23-6 

14-5 

11-9 

11-6 

8*5 

8*4 

6*3 

1-8 

Condxiction  of  Jieat  in  crystallised  bodies. — Bodies  of  perfectly 
homogeneous  structure  conduct  heat  with  equal  facility  in  all 
directions ;  so  likewise  do  crystallised  bodies  belonging  to  the 
regular  system ;  but  in  crystals  belonging  to  any  other  system, 
the  rate  of  conduction  is  different  in  different  directions.  This 
subject  has  been  very  ingeniously  investigated  by  Senar- 
mont*,  whose  method  of  observation  was  as  follows:  —  A 
small  tube  of  platinum  was  inserted  through  the  centre  of 
a  flat  cylindrical  plate  of  the  crystal  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis^  the  tube  being  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity and  heated  by  a  lamp,  and  a  current  of  air  made  to 
pass  through  the  tube  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  The  two 
bases  of  the  cylindrical  plate  were  covered  with  wax,  which^ 
being  melted  by  the  heat,  traced  on  the  surface  a  curve  line, 
whose  form  was  determined  by  the  conducting  power  of  the 
crystal  in  different  directions.  Plates  of  non-crystalline  sub- 
stances, such  as  glass  and  zinc,  treated  in  this  manner,  gave 
circles  having  their  centres  in  the  axis  of  the  platinum-tube. 
On  a  plate  of  cakspavy  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of 
symmetry  (the  optic  axis),  the  curves  are  circles  with  their 
centres  in  the  axis.     On  plates  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
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natural  cleavage,  the  cnrves  are  also  circles,  LavLDg  a  slight 
tendency  to  elongate  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  aection. 
On  plates  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  symmetry,  and  at  right 
angles  to  one  of  tlie  faces  of  the  primary  rhorabohedron,  the 
curves  are  ellipses,  having  their  transverse  diameter  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  symmetry.  The  ratio  of  the  axes  of 
the  ellipse  thus  formed  is  1-118  :  1,  Similar  results  are 
obtained  with  quartz,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  being  1-31  :  1; 
also  with  crystals  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  system, 
such  as  rutile,  idocrase,  and  sabchloride  of  mercury.  In 
crystals  belonging  to  tJie  right  prismatic,  oblique  prismatic, 
and  doubly  oblique  prismatic  systems,  — that  is  to  say,  in 
crystals  having  two  axes  of  double  refraction,  —  three  direc- 
tions are  found  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  which  the 
thermal  curves,  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  are 
ellipses.     Hence  it  is  inferred  that :  — • 

1.  In  crystalline  media  having  two  optic  axes,  supposing 
the  medium  to  be  indefinitely  extended  in  all  directions,  and  a 
centre  of  heat  to  exist  within  it,  the  isothermal  surfaces  are 
ellipsoids  with  three  unequal  axes. 

2.  In  crystals  with  one  optic  axis,  the  isothermal  surfaces 
are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  round  that  axis. 

3.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  in 
homogeneous  uncrystallised  media,  the  isothermal  surfaces 
are  spherical. 

Uncrystallised  bodies,  however,  acquire  axes  of  difierent 
heat-conducting  power  when  their  molecular  structure  is 
altered  by  pressure,  traction,  or  hardening.  Plates  of  glass 
subjected  to  lateral  pressure,  and  heated  in  the  manner  above 
described,  exhibit  distinct  thermic  ellipses,  having  their 
shorter  axes  iu  the  direction  of  the  jiressure,  that  is,  of  the 
greatest  density  (Senarmont).  It  is  well  known  that  glass, 
and  other  transparent  non -crystal line  bodies,  when  similarly 
treated,  acquire  the  power  of  double  refraction. 

Crystalline  media  likewise  exhibit  peculiar  characters  in 
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ihe  transmission  of  heat  by  radiation  as  well  as  by  conduction. 
Through  crystals  with  one  optic  axis,  heat  is  radiated  in 
different  quantity  and  also  of  different  quality  (i.  37),  accord- 
ing as  it  passes  in  a  direction  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  that 
axis.  In  crystals  with  two  optic  axes,  tlie  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  transmitted  heat  differ  according  as  the  direction  of 
transmission  coincides  with  one  or  other  of  the  three  axes  of 
elasticity  (Knoblauch).* 

Conducting  power  of  wood — The  dependence  of  heat-con- 
duction upon  molecular  arrangement  is  exhibited  by  organic 
structures  as  distinctly  as  by  crystalline  media.  This  subject 
has  been  very  ingeniously  investigated  by  Dr.  Tyndall  f,  who 
has  examined  the  conducting  power  of  various  organic  sub- 
stances, especially  of  wood.  The  bodies  cut  into  cubes  of 
equal  size,  were  enclosed  between  two  chambers  filled  with 
mercury,  that  liquid  being  confined  on  the  sides  next  the 
cube  by  membranous  diaphragms,  with  which  the  cube  was  in 
close  contact.  The  mercury  in  one  of  the  chambers  was  heated 
by  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  immersed  in  it,  and  connected 
with  a  galvanic  battery.  The  heat  thus  generated  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  organic  substance  to  the  mercury  in  the 
other  chamber,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  communicated 
in  a  given  time,  was  measured  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric 
couple  connected  with  a  galvanometer.  By  transmitting  heat 
in  this  manner  through  cubes  of  wood  in  different  directions, 
it  was  found  that : 

At  all  points  not  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  wood 
possesses  three  unequal  axes  of  calorific  conduction.  The 
first  and  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  wood ; 
the  second  and  intermediate  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
fibres  and  to  the  ligneous  layers;  and  the  third,  and  least 
axis,  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre  and  parallel  to  the  layers. 

These  axes  of  heat-conduction  coincide  with  the  axes  of 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  IxxxT.  169  ;  xciv   161.  f  I**^  Mag.  [4],  il  121. 
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elasticity,  wliich  Savart  discovered  hy  observing  the  figure* 
of  sand  formed  ou  plates  of  ■wood  when  thrown  into  acoustiO 
vibration.  The  same  directions  are  likewise  axes  of  cohesion 
and  of  permeabilili/  to  liijuids.  Wood  of  any  kind  may  be 
most  easily  split  by  laying  the  blade  of  the  cutting  instru- 
ment parallel  to  the  fibres  and  across  the  annual  rings;  the 
direction  of  least  cohesion  is,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  the 
fibres,  and  parallel  or  tangential  to  the  rings.  The  direction 
of  greatest  resistance  is  parallel  to  the  fibres.  With  regard 
to  permeability,  it  is  well  known  that  plates  of  wood  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  are  not  fit  for  the  bottoms  of 
casks  to  hold  liquids ;  also,  that  in  cutting  staves  for  casks, 
it  is  indispensable  to  cut  them  across  the  woody  layersj 
the  direction  parallel  to  the  layers  being  that  of  least  per- 
meability. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that:  ihi 
axea  of  calorijic  conduction  in  teood  coincide  teitJi  the  axes  q^' 
elasticity,  cohesion  and  permcabiliti/  to  liquids,  llie  greatest  wiik 
the  greatest,  and  the  least  with  tiie  least. 

The  heat-conducting  power  of  wood  does  not  bear  any 
definite  relation  to  its  density.  American  birch,  which  is 
one  of  the  lightest  woods,  conducts  heat  better  than  any 
other.  Oak  and  Coromandel  wood,  which  are  very  dense, 
conduct  nearly  as  well ;  but  iron-wood,  which  has  tho  enor-. 
mous  density  of  1'426,  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  conduction. 


BKLATION    BETWEEN    BEAT   AKD   MECHANICAL    FORCE  OV 
WOHK. — DYNAMICAL   TIJEOEY  OF   HEAT. 

Heat  and  motion  are  convertible  one  into  the  other.  TIiOi 
powerful  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapours  evolved  from  heated  liquids  afford  abundant  illus- 
tration of  tho  conversion  of  heat  into  motion  ;  and  the 
production  of  heat  by  friction  shows  with  equal  clearness 
that  motion  may  be  converted  into  heat.     That  the  rise  of 
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temperature  thus  produced  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the 
heat-capacitj  of  the  bodies,  is  strikinglj  shown  in  Davj's 
experiment  of  melting  ice  bj  rubbing  two  plates  of  the 
substance  together  in  vacuo  (i.  101);  and  Count  Rumford's 
observations  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  boring  of  ordnance 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  these  and  all  similar  cases, 
the  heat  appears  as  a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended: 
the  motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

But  the  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force 
appears  still  more  intimate  when  it  is  shown  that  they  are 
related  by  an  exact  numerical  law,  a  given  quantity  of  the 
one  being  always  convertible  into  a  determinate  quantity 
of  the  other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of 
this  numerical  relation — the  mechanical  equivalent  of  Jieat — 
was  made  by  Count  Rumford  in  the  following  manner:  A 
brass  cylinder,  enclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known  weight  of 
water  at  60°  F.,  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve 
by  horse-power,  and  the  time  noted  which  elapsed  before  the 
water  was  raised  to  the  boiling-point  by  the  heat  resulting 
from  the  friction.  In  this  manner  it  was  found  that  the 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water, 
1**  F.,  is  equivalent  to  1034  times  the  force  expended  in 
raising  a  pound  weight  one  foot  high,  or  to  1034  foot^unds, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed.  This  estimate  is  now  known 
to  be  too  high,  no  account  having  been  taken  of  the  heat 
communicated  to  the  containing  vessels,  or  of  that  which  was 
lost  by  dispersion  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat,  we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate 
experiments  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule.  From  experiments  made 
in  the  years  1840-1843,  on  the  relations  between  the  heat 
and  mechanical  power  generated  by  the  electric  current, 
Mr.  Joule  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1®  F.,  is  equiva- 
lent to  838   foot-pounds ;    and  a  nearly  equal  result   was 
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afterwards  obtained  by  esperiments  on  tho  condensation 
rarefaction  of  gases  ;  but  this  estimate  has  since  been  foand.^ 
to  be  likewise  too  high. 

The  most  truatworthy  results  are,  however,  obtained  bj" 
measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  frictioa 
between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
that  no  heat  was  evolved  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and  gases. 
But,  in  1842j  Meyer  showed  that  the  temperature  of  water 
may  be  raised  22°  or  23°  F.  by  agitating  it.  The  warmth 
of  the  sea  after  a  few  days  of  stormy  weather  is  also,  pro- 
bably, aa  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

In  1643  Mr.  Joule  showed  that  heat  ia  evolved  in  the 
passage  of  water  through  narrow  tubes,  and  that  each  degree 
of  heat  per  pound  of  water  required  for  its  evolution  in  this 
way  a  force  of  770  foot-pounds.  In  subsequent  experiments, 
a  paddle-wheel  was  employed  to  produce  fluid  friction,  and 
the  equivalents  781-5,  782-1  and  787-6  obtained  from  the 
agitation  of  water,  sperm-oil,  and  mercury  respectively. 

The  apparatus  finally  employed  by  Mr.  Joule'  in  the 
determination  of  (his  imixirtant  constant,  by  means  of  the 
friction  of  water,  consisted  of  a  brass  paddle- 
wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving 
vanes,  working  between  four  sets  of  stationary 
vanes.  This  revolving  apparatus,  of  which  fi^ 
21  shows  a  vertical  and  flg.  22  a  FJg.  ai. 
horizontal  section,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  copper  vessel  (A,  fig.  23) 
containing  water,  In  the  lid  of  which 
were  two  necks,  one  for  the  axis  to 
revolve  in  without  touching,  the  other  for  the  insertion  of 
a  therniomeLer.  A  similar  apparatus,  but  made  of  iron, 
and  of  smaller  size,  and  having  six  rotatory  and  eight  sets  of 
stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  experiments  on  the  friction 
of  mercury.  T!ie  apparatus  for  the  friction  of  solids  con- 
•  Pha  Trans.  1850,  i.  61  j  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  316. 
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of  a  yertical  axis  carrjiDg  a  bevelled  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  fixed  bevelled  wheel  was  pressed  bj  a  lever. 
The  wheels  were  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  filled  with 
mercury,  the  axis  passing  through  the  lid.    In  each  apparatus 

Fig.  23. 


motion  was  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden  weights 
suspended  by  strings  from  the  axes  of  two  wooden  pulleys  w, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  p  (fig.  23),  their  axes  being  supported 
on  friction-wheels  dd;  and  the  pulleys  were  connected  by  fine 
twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin,  could 
be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction  apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  foUows :  The  tempera- 
ture  of  the  frictional  apparatus  having  been  ascertained,  and  the 
weights  wound  up,  the  roller  was  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  pre- 
cise height  of  the  weights  ascertained,  after  which  the  roller  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the  weights  touched 
the  floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights  wound 
up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having  been 
repeated  twenty  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with 
another  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  apartment  was  ascertained  by 
observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each 
experiment  Corrections  were  made  for  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction  ;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for 
the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the 
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paddle-wheel.     In  the  experiments  vith  mercury  and  cast*^ 
iron,   the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire   apparatus  was   ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  produced  on 
a.  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  itnmei'sed.     la  all 
the  experiments,  corrections  were  also  made  for  the  velocitra 
with  which  the  weights  came  to   the  ground,  and   for  thu 
friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings.     The  thermometers  use 
were  cnpablu  of  indicating  a  variation  of  temperature  as  amal 
as  -^-J-Q  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  resultal 
obtained  by  this  method;  the  second  column  gives  thai 
results  as  they  were  obtained  in  air ;  ihe  third  column,  thrl 
same  results  corrected  for  a  vacuum. 


Mnterial 

emplojcd. 

Water  , 

Mercury 


Cast-iron 


Equivnlcnt 


EqUlTlUcDt 


773-640 

772-692 

773-762 

772-814 

776'303 

775-352 

776-997 

776-045 

774-880 

773-930 

774-987 


In  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheelflv 
produced  a  considerable  vibration  of  the  fritme-work  of  thel 
apparatus  and  a  loud  sound ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  force  expended  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects.  The  number  772'692,  obtained  by  th^  . 
friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy;  bu(.| 
even  this  may  be  a  littlo  too  high ;  because,  even  in  the  frictionl 
of  fluids,  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  these  experiments  are  — 

1.  That  tJie  qxuintky  of  heat  produced  by  the  fi-ktion  ofbodiea, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  U  always  proportional  to  the  fort 
expended. 

2.  Tiial  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  tempi 
tare  of  \  lb.  of  water  (weighed  in  vacuo,  and  between  65"  and  6(y 
Ay  1"  F.,  requires  for  its  evolution  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanio 
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fcT€€  rq>re8ented  by  the  faU  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space  of  1 
foot. 

Cr,  the  hecU  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  gramme 
of  water  by  1°  cenUy  is  equivalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall 
of  423*55  grammes  through  the  space  of  1  metre.  This  is  con- 
sequently  the  effect  of  a**  unit  of  heat" 

Enpffer*  has  also  determined  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  bj  comparing  the  expansion  which  a  metal  wire  suffers 
hy  heat  with  the  elongation  produced  by  stretching  it  with 
a  given  weight  By  this  method^  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  so  accurate  as  that  above  described,  it  is  found  that  the 
heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  1^  Fahrenheit,  is 
equivalent  to  661  foot-pounds. 

DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OP  HEAT. 

The  constant  relation  between  heat  and  work  affords  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  mechanical  or  dynamical 
theory  of  heat — the  theory  which  rests  on  the  hypothesis 
that  HEAT  IS  MOTION.  This  theory  has  received,  of  late 
years,  many  important  additions  and  developments,  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  Clausius,  Joule,  Rankine,  and  W.  Thompson. 
It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Supplement,  to  give 
even  a  brief  account  of  the  whole  of  these  valuable  researches ; 
but  the  leading  points  of  the  theory  may,  perhaps,  be  suffi- 
ciently elucidated  by  the  following  summary  of  two  remark- 
able papers  lately  published  in  "  Poggendorff's  Annalen,''  one 
by  Kronig,  entitled  "  Fundamental  Principles  of  a  Theory 
of  Gases ;  "f  ^^^  other,  by  Clausius,  "  On  the  Kind  of  Motion 
which  we  call  Heat''  J 

•  PhiL  Mag.  [4],  xlL  393. 

t  Gnindzuge  einer  Theorie  der  Gaae  ;  Ton  A.  Kronig.  Pogg.  Ann.  zdz. 
315. 

{  Ueber  die  Art  dcr  Bewegung  welche  wir  Wirme  nennen  ;  tod  B. 
Clatuins.  Fogg.  Ann.  c  353.  See  also  a  former  p^ier  bj  ClansiuB,  "  Ueber 
die  bewegende  Kraft  der  Warme,"  ibid.  Ixxix.  394. 
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First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodiet  ' 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat, 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  motion  varying  according  to  the 
state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecules — each  molecule  bting  an  aggrcgatV'fl 
of  atoms — are  supposed  to  be  constantly  moving  forward  inl 
straight  lines,  and  witii  a  constant  velocity,  till  they  impinge 
against  each  other  or  against  an  impenetrable  wall.      This 
constant  impact  of  the    molecules    produces    the    espansive 
tendency  or  elasticity,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  ofij 
the  gaseous  slate.   The  rectilinear  movement  is  not,  however  J 
tho  only  one  with  which  the  particles  are  affected.     For  the  ^ 
impact  of  two  molecules,  unless  it  takes  place  exactly  in  the 
line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity,  must  give  rise  to  a 
rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  J 
the   molecules   are  composed   may   be   supposed  to  vibratcV 
within  certain  limits,  being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  vibration  b^J 
the  impact  of  the  molecules.    This  vibratory  motion  is  calle^,l 
by  Clausius,  tlie  niotion,  of  the  constilucnt  atonu  (^BetceffimgatM 
der  Bestandtheiie).     The  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas  ti 
made  up  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  together 
with   the  vibratory  and   other   motions    of  the   constituent 
atoms ;  but  the  progressive  motion  alone,  which  is  the  cause  ■ 
of  the  expansive  tendency,  determines  the  lemperature,    NoWf.fl 
the  outward  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  con^fl 
taining  envelope,  arises,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  from  t 
impact  of  a  great  number  of  gaseous  molecules  against  tbaifl 
sides  of  the  vessel.     But,  at  any  given  temperature,  that  vtj.\ 
with  any  given  velocity,  tlie  number  of  such  impacts  takmg 
place  in  a  given  time,  must  vary  inversely  as  the  Toluine  of 
the  given  quantity  of  gas  ;  hence  the  pressure  varies  inversely  . 
at  the  volume  or  directly  tu  ike  density,  which  is  Mariotte's  laWiB 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressoitiS 
resnlting  from  the  impact  of  the  molecules  is  proportionate 
to  the  Bum  of  the  masses  of  all  the  molecules  mnltiplied  into'l 
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the  sqaares  of  their  velocities ;  in  other  words^  to  the  so- 
called  vis  viva  or  living  farce  of  the  progressive  motion.  If, 
for  example,  the  velocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will 
strike  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  two-fold  force,  and  its 
namber  of  impacts  in  a  given  time  will  also  be  doubled ; 
hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  anj  perfect 
gas  is  maintained  at  a  constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand 
by  -j^j  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  centigrade.  Hence  the 
pressure  or  elastic  force  increases  proportionately  to  the  tem- 
perature reckoned  from  —  273°  C. ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute  temperature 
is  proportional  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion,* 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a 
gas  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it 
follows  that  in  any  given  gas  the  different  motions  must  be 
to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and  therefore  the  vis  viva 
of  the  progressive  motion  must  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
entire  vis  viva  of  the  gas ;  hence,  also,  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture is  proportional  to  the  total  vis  viva  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must 
be  added  to  a  gas  of  constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its 

*  Sappo6e  a  ressel  of  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallclopiped,  the  length  of 
whoee  sides  arc  x,  y,  z,  to  contain  n  gas-molccoles,  each  having  the  mass  m. 

Suppose,  also,  the  space  enclosed  hj  this  Tcssel  to  be  divided  into  —  eqoal 

cabes  ;  and  at  a  given  instant  let  there  be  in  each  of  these  cubes  six  gas- 
molccnlcs,  moving  severally  in  the  directions  4  jr,  — jt,  +  y,  — y,  +  r,  — 2,  and 
with  the  common  velocity  c.  Let  it  also  be  supposed  that  the  molecules  exert 
no  mutual  action  upon  each  other,  but  pass  without  hindrance  from  side  to 
dde  of  the  vesseL  It  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure  which  the  gas 
exerts  against  one  of  the  sides,  yz,  of  the  vesieL  The  pressure  arising  from 
die  impact  of  a  single  gas-molecule  is  aieo,  if  a  denote  the  number  of 
impacts  which  take  place  in  a  unit  of  time.  Now,  a  molecule  moving  at  right 
angles  to  yz,  or  parallel  to  x,  strikes  against  yz  every  time  that  it  passes  over 

the  space  2x  ;  therefore  a»r- 

To  find  the  total  pressure  P  upon  yz,  the  quantity,  ako,  must  be  multiplied 
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temperature  bj  a  given  amount, -is  constant  and  independent 
of  the  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  specific  heat  of  a 
gas  referred  to  a  given  volume,  is  constant,  a  result  which 
agrees  with  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  mentioned  at  page 
429.  This  result  maj  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows: 
The  total  via  viva  of  the  gae  is  to  the  via  viva  of  the  progremne 
motion  of  the  moleculeay  which  ia  the  meaaure  of  the  temperature, 
in  a  conatant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  different  gases, 
and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  constitution ; 
in  other  words,  as  its  molecules  are  made  up  of  a  greater 
number  of  atoms.  The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant 
pressure  is  known  to  differ  from  the  true  specific  heat  onlj 
by  a  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume 
and  temperature  of  gases,  presuppose,  however,  certain  con- 
ditions of  molecular  constitution,  which  are,  perhaps,  never 
rigidly  fulfilled  ;  and  accordingly,  the  experiments  of  Magnus 
and  Regnault  show  (i.  13)  that  gases  do  exhibit  slight 
deviations  from  Gay-Lussac  and  Mariotte's  laws.  What 
the  conditions  are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would 

by  the  number  of  molecules  which  move  parallel  to  jr,  which  number,  since 

M  g*  mm 

two  atoms  out  of  every  six  are  parallel  to  x,  is  — .     Hence  P  ==  m.c, — '  - 

c      n   I 

And  the  pressure  p  upon  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  side  y^,  is/>=»i.c.-r-«-  — ; 

or  if  we  put  xyz  =  r,  and  leave  out  the  constant  factor  : 


P 


nmc* 

V 


This  expression  shows  that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  a  unit  of  surface  is 
the  same  for  each  side  of  the  vessel ;  also,  that  tlic  pressure  is  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  gas,  which  is  Mariotte's  law. 

The  product,  mc\  or  the  vis  viva  of  an  atom,  is  the  expression  of  the  tem- 
perature reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero,  or  —273°  C. 

If,  in  the  preceding  value  of  p,  we  put  mc'  =  t,  we  have 

P  =  -'' 

^         V 

that  is  to  say,  when  the  volume  is  constant,  the  pressure  varies  directly  as  the 
absolute  temperature  (Kronig). 
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require^  will  be  better  understood  bj  considering  the  differ- 
ences of  molecular  constitution  which  must  exist  in  the  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all 
three  states.  In  the  solid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the 
molecules  oscillate  about  certain  positions  of  equilibrium, 
which  thej  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are  acted  upon  bj 
external  forces.  This  vibratory  motion  may,  however,  be 
of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  constituent  atoms  of 
a  molecule  may  vibrate  separately ;  the  entire  molecules  may 
also  vibrate  as  such  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the 
Tibrations  may  be  either  rectilinear  or  rotatory.  Moreover, 
when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body,  as  in  shocks,  the 
molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  the  liquid  state,  the  molecules  have  no  determinate 
positions  of  equilibrium.  They  may  rotate  completely  about 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  may  also  move  forward  into  other 
positions.  But  the  repiUsive  action  arising  from  the  motion 
is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
molecules  and  separate  them  completely  from  each  other.  A 
molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neighbours, 
as  in  the  solid  state;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously, 
but  only  under  the  influence  of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by 
other  molecules,  with  which  it  then  comes  into  the  same 
relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore,  in  the 
liquid  state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory  and  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  molecules,  but  so  regulated,  that  they  are  not 
thereby  forced  asunder,  but  remain  within  a  certain  volume 
without  exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are 
removed  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions, 
and  travel  onward  in  straight  lines  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  motion.  When  two  such  molecules  meet,  they  fly 
apart  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.     The  perfection 
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of  the  gaseoas  state,  however,  implies:  1.  That  the  space 
actually  occupied  bj  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  volume  of  the  gas. 
2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a  molecule,  either 
against  another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  betwera  any 
two  impacts.  3.  That  the  influence  of  the  molecular  foroes 
be  infinitely  small.  When  these  conditions  are  not  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  firom  Gkiy-Lussac 
and  Mariotte's  laws.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all 
known  gases ;  to  a  very  slight  extent  with  those  which  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  into  the  liquid  state ;  but  to  a  greater 
extent  with  vapours  and  condensable  gases,  especially  near 
the  points  of  condensation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves 
those  with  which  it  is  associated,  ultimately  takes  up  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  other  molecules.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  considerable  irr^u- 
larities  in  the  actual  movements.  Now,  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  it  may  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  the  rectilinear,  rotatory,  and  vibratory  movements,  may 
be  projected  from  the  neighbouring  molecules  with  such  force 
as  to  throw  it  completely  out  of  their  sphere  of  action,  before 
its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive 
force  which  they  exert  upon  it.  The  molecule  will  then 
be  driven  forward  into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it 
belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space,  if  originally  empty,  will, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  just  described,  become  more 
and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will 
comport  themselves  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging 
and  exerting  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  envelope.  One 
of  these  sides,  however,  is  formed  by  the  surface  of  the 
liquid ;  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon  this  surface,  it 
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will,  in  general,  not  be  driven  back,  bat  retained  bj  the 
attractive  forces  of  the  other  molecnles.  A  state  of  eqnili- 
briom,  not  static,  but  dynamic,  will  therefore  be  attained, 
when  the  number  of  molecules  projected  in  a  given  time 
into  the  space  above,  is  equal  to  the  number  which  in  the 
same  time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  bj  the  surbce  of 
the  liquid.  This  is  the  process  of  vaporisation.  The  density 
of  the  vapour  required  to  ensure  the  compensation  just 
mentioned,  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  particles  are 
projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  this  again  upon 
the  rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  temperature.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
density  of  a  saturated  vapour  must  increase  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas, 
the  molecules  of  this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
liquid,  and  thereby  exert  pressure  upon  it ;  but  as  these  gas- 
molecules  occupy  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the 
space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of  the  liquid  will  be  pro- 
jected into  that  space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the 
gas  acts  in  a  different  manner.  There  also  it  may  happen 
that  the  molecules  may  be  separated  with  such  force  as  to 
produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid.  But  this 
space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which  afford  no 
passage  to  the  disturbed  molecules;  and  in  order  that  they 
may  increase  to  a  permanent  vapour-bubble,  the  number  of 
molecules  projected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  must 
be  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure  outwards,  equal  to  the 
external  pressure  tending  to  compress  the  vapour-bubble. 
The  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as 
the  external  pressure  is  greater. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporisation,  it  is 
possible  that  vapour  may  rise  frt)m  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a 
liquid;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  vapour 
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must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  temperatures.  Tbe 
force  which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination  of  molecular 
movements,  bo  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a 
certain  limit, 

Tbe  production  and  consumption  of  heat  which  accompany 
changes  in  the  state  of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies, 
are  easily  explained,  according  to  the  preceding  principles, 
by  taking  account  of  tho  icork  done  by  the  acting  forces. 
This  work  is  partly  eMemal  to  the  body,  partly  inli-rnaL  To 
consider  first  the  intertial  work  : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  posi- 
tions, the  change  may  take  place  either  in  accordance  with 
or  in  opposition  to  tho  action  of  tbe  molecular  forces  existing 
within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the  molecules,  during 
the  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain 
velocity  imparted  to  them,  which  is  immediately  converted 
into  heat;  in  the  latter  case,  the  velocity  of  their  movement, 
and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  diminiabed. 
In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  the  mole- 
cules, although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their  mutual 
attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in 
opposition  to  the  molecular  forces,  which  forces  have, 
therefore,  to  be  overcome.  In  evaporation,  a  certain  number 
of  the  molecules  are  completely  separated  from  the  remainder, 
which  again  implies  the  overcoming  of  opposing  forces.  In 
both  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
the  vii  viva  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body, 
is  lost.  But  when  once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained^ 
the  molecular  forces  are  completely  overcome,  and  ony 
farther  expansion  may  take  place  without  internal  work, 
and,  therefore,  without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is  bq  ' 
external  resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  1 
is  a  certain  amount  of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  ] 
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and  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat  When  the  pressure  of  a 
gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms,  is  exerted  against 
a  movable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose  just 
so  much  of  their  moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the 
piston,  and,  consequently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and 
the  temperature  lowered.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is 
compressed  by  the  motion  of  a  piston,  its  molecules  are 
driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  they 
impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  is  raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour,  the  molecules 
have  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external 
resistance,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the 
internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
disappears,  or  is  rendered  latent,  the  quantity  thus  consumed 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  affected  by  the  external  prea- 
sure.  The  liquefaction  of  a  solid  not  being  attended  with 
much  increase  of  volume,  involves  but  little  work;  never- 
theless, the  atmospheric  pressure  does  influence,  in  a  slight 
amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the  melting 
point. 


LIGHT. 


POLARISATION. 


The  phenomena  of  circular  polarisation  have  lately  ac- 
quired so  much  importance  in  chemistry,  as  to  make  it  highly 
necessary  for  the  student  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  But 
to  render  a  description  of  these  phenomena  intelligible,  a 
a  few  elementary  explanations  of  the  subject  of  polarisation 
in  general  must  first  be  offered. 

Suppose  a  ray  of  light,  A  C  (fig.  24),  to  fall  upon  a  plate 
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of  glass  (not  silvered,  but  blackened  at  the  lower  surface)  at 
C,  making  an  angle  of  54  J**  with  the  normal  P  C,  or  35  J** 


Pig.  24. 


with  the  reflecting  surface.     This  raj  will  be  reflected  in  the 
direction  C  D,  making  an  angle  P  C  D  =  A  C  P>  and  in  the 
same  plane  as  A  C  and  C  P.     Now  suppose  the  reflected  raj 
to  fall  upon  a  second  surface  of  glass  at  the  same  angle  ol 
64^^  with  the  normaL     If,  then,  the  second  mirror  be  so 
placed,  that  its  plane  of  reflection  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
reflection  from  the  first  surface  (see  left-hand  figure),  then 
the  raj  will  be  reflected  from  the  second  surface  in  the 
direction  D  E,  just  as  if  it  proceeded  directlj  from  a  luminous 
source,  and  had  not  undergone  previous  reflection;  but  if 
the  second  mirror  be  so  adjusted  that  its  plane  of  reflection 
is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first  (see  right-hand  figure), 
then  the  raj,  CD,  will  not  be  reflected  from  it  at  all.     In 
intermediate  positions,  still  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence, 
the  raj,  C  D,  will  be  partiallj  reflected,  the  quantitj  of  light 
in  the  reflected  raj,   D  E,  being  greater  as  the  planes  of 
reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  are  more  near!  j  parallel. 

The  raj,  after  reflection  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^^ 
appears  then  to  exhibit  different  properties,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  a  second  time  reflected;  one  side  of 
the  raj  appearing  to  be  reflectible,  and  the  other  side  not  so. 
The  raj  has  now  different  properties  on  different  sides,  and 
is  said  to  be  polarised. 

The  angle,  54^^  is  called  the  polarising  angle  for  glass. 
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For  every  mediam  there  is  a  particular  polariaing  angle,  the 
magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the  refracting  power  of 
the  medium.*  Now,  as  the  different  coloured  rays  which 
compose  white  light,  differ  in  refrangibility  (i.  KM  J,  there  must 
be  for  each  coloured  ray  a  distinct  polarising  angle.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  only  homogeneous  light  can  be  completely 
polarised  by  reflection.  SuUr  light,  or  ordinary  gas  or 
candle-light,  can  never  be  made  to  disappear  completely  tii 
the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  plane  in  which  a  polarised  ray  b  most  easily  reflected 
is  called  its  plane  of  poUiriiution :  it  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  rejection  (or  of  incidence). 

Light  is  also  polarised  by  refraction,  and  the  refracted  ray 
is  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refrac- 
tion, or  of  incidence,  and,  therefore,  also  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray;  so  that  it  would  be 
reflected  from  a  surface  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  54^°,  just 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ray  polarised  by  re- 
flection would  not.  Light,  however,  is  never  completely 
polarised  by  one  refraction ;  but  by  successive  refractions 
through  a  number  of  surfaces  of  glass,  or  other  medium, 
it  may  be  brought  within  any  assigned  limit  of  complete 
polarisation. 

•  In  all  OKI.  lliF  polarisin:;  uigte,  A  C  P  (fig.  SS],  i«  (hit  for  wbkb  iIm 
refractetl  ray,  C  D,  n  perpeiidictilw  V>  the  reflected  »y,  C  &  Let  ■<  deaiMe 
the  iadex  or  TefracliuD,  thin  : 

«!■  ACP.  iiK  a. 

"'.I.QCI)' 
bnl  tngle  ACP  -  BCP  [=  •]-,   i 
titieeBCi(pcrpeTiakularti>CO,MidQC   I 
to  CN.  angle  t^CD-BCN  -  9ff- - 


that  ig  la  >ar,  tkt  palaruimf  angle  u  (Ac 
IM^  bAmc  langait  ii  e^aal  lo  At  index 
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All  crystalline  bodies  not  belon^ng  to  the  regular  syetem, 
possess  the  power  of  double  refraclion  (i.  103),  that  is  to  gay, 
a  ray  of  light  entering  such  a  medium  is  split  up  into  two 
rays  of  equal  intensity,  whii;h  traverse  the  crystal  in  difiereot 
directions.  In  all  such  media,  however,  there  are  either 
one  or  two  directions  in  which  double  refraction  does  not 
take  place,  and  these  lines  arc  called  the  optic  a:res  of  tha 
crystal.  Transparent  calcspar,  or  Iceland  spar,  which  crys- 
tallises in  r  horn  boh  edrons,  and  exhibits  double  refraction 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  substance,  is  a  crystal  with 
one  optic  axis,  the  direction  of  that  axis  being  parallel  to 
the  line  joining  the  obtuse  summits  of  the  rhomb.  A  ray 
traversing  the  crystiil  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this  axis  is  not 
divided  into  two ;  but  in  all  other  du'ections  the  ray  is  doubly 
refracted  ;  and  the  two  rays  into  which  it  is  thus  divided  are 
both  completely  polarised,  the  one  in  the  principal  sectionf. 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  optic  axis  and. 
the  direction  in  which  the  ray  traverses  the  crystal ;  the 
other  at  right  angles  to  that  plane.  The  ray  whioh  ts 
polarised  in  the  principal  section  follows  the  ordinary  laws 
of  refraction,  remaining  always  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and 
having  for  all  incidences  a  constant  index  of  refraction ;  but 
the  ray  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  section 
follows  different  laws  of  refraction,  its  direction  not  being 
confined  within  the  plane  of  incidence,  unless  that  plane  coin- 
cides with  or  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section,  and 
its  index  of  refraction,  excepting  in  the  last-mentioned  case, 
varying  continually  with  the  angle  of  Incidence.  The  fonneC 
of  these  rays  is  called  the  ordinari/,  the  latter  the  extra- 
ordinary  ray. 

When  these  two  oppositely  polarised  rays  fall  on  a  plate 
of  glass  at  the  angle  of  54^°,  so  placed  that  the  plane  of 
reflection  is  parallel  to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal,  the 
ordinary  ray  is  reflected,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  is  not^ 
the  contrary  elTect  taking  place  when  these  planes  are  at 
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right  angles  to  each  other.  Whea  the  plaoe  of  reflection  is 
inclined  to  the  principal  section  at  any  angle  between  0°  and 
90°,  both  rays  are  reflected,  but  with  different  intensities. 

Nie/wV*  Priam. — It  is  often  desirable  to  get  rid  of  one  of 
the  images  produced  by  a  dooble-refracting  crystal.  This  is 
effected  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  ^'B-  **• 

fig.  26,  which  consists  of  two  similar 
prisms  of  calcspar,  ABCD,CDEF,  ce- 
mented together  with  Canada  balsam  at 
the  faces,  C  D.  TJie  faces,  A  B,  E  F,  are 
est  10  as  to  make  an  angle  of  68"  with 
the  obtnse  edges,  A  E,  B  F,  of  the  na- 
tural crystal  (the  natural  faces  make  an 
angle  of  71°  with  the  obtnse  edges),  and 
the  faces,  C  D,  are  perpendicniar  to  A  B 
and  E  F.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is 
fomid  that  of  the  two  rays,  no,ne,  into 
irhich  an  incident  ray,  m  n,  is  divided, 
the  ordinary  ray,  n  o,  on  reaching  the 
snr&ce  of  Canada  balsam  (whose  index 
of  refraction  is  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
extraordinary  ray),  suffers  total  reflection 
in  the  direction  o  P,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  passes  on 
in  the  direction  e/,  and  emerges  in  fff,  parallel  to  m  n.  An  eye 
placed  at/,  therefore,  sees  but  one  image,  viz.,  that  formed  by 
the  extraordinary  ray.  This  apparatus,  called  a  Michol's  prism, 
is  of  great  tise  In  experiments  with  polarised  light.  For,  as 
it  transmits  only  the  extraordinary  ray,  a  beam  of  ordinary 
light  passing  through  it  will  be  polarised  in  a  plane  perpei^ 


dicnlar  to  the  principal  section — that  i 
say,  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomb,  a  b 
(fig.  27);  and  a  ray,  already  polarised,  will 
be  stopped  by  the  prism  if  its  plane  of  polari- 
sation is  parallel  to  ab,  but  will  pass  freely 
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through  it  when  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to 
a  b,  or  parallul  to  the  longtr  diagonal,  c  d.  Hence,  also, 
two  Nichot's  prisms,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  appear 
perfectly  opaque  when  their  principal  sections  ai'e  at  right 
angles  to  eacli  other,  perfectly  transparent  when  the  principal 
sections  are  parallel,  and  transmit  light  with  diminished  inten- 
sity in  intermediate  positions. 

Polarisalion  by  TourmaUnes.  —  The  tourmaline,  which  ii  j 
a  crystallised  mineral  having  one  optic  axis,  possesses  die 
remarkable  property  of  transmitting  light  only  when  polar*  I 
iscd  in  a  plane  perj^cndicular  to  that  axis.  Hence,  a  plate  of  I 
tourmaline  cut  with  faces  parallel  to  tlie  optic  asis,  acts  | 
exactly  like  a  Nicholas  prism,  and  may  be  used  in  the  sa 
manner.  It  is,  however,  less  convenient,  on  account  of  I 
its  colour,  which,  in  the  best  tourmalines,  is  rather  a  dark  ( 
yellow -brown. 

Nature  of  Polarised  LigJu. — Light  is  supposed  to  consist  ' 
of  undulations  excited  in  an  ethereal  medium  pervading  all 
space,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  particles  of 
ponderable  bodies.  Moreover,  the  particles  of  this  ether  are 
supposed  to  vibrate,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  like  the 
particles  of  air  in  conveying  sound,  but  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  ray,  like  the  transverse  vibrations 
of  a  stretched  cord. 

Further,  the  difference   between  ordinary   and   polarised 
light,  is  supposed  to  be  this :    that  in  the  former,  the  particles  ] 
Fi^.,  2g,  of  the  ether  vibrate  in  all  imagi-   I 

nable  directions,   at  right  angles, 
to  the  length  of  the  ray ;  while,   j 
the  latter,  they  are  confined  to 
le  particular  plane.     Thus,  if  A  J 
I   (fig,  28)  represents  the  projection  j 
of  an  unpolarised  ray,  travelling 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  | 
paper,  the  particles  of  the  ether  at  { 
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all  points  of  this  ray  %-ibrate  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
but  some  may  move  in  the  direction  a  a',  others  ia  i  I/',  c  (f, 
dil,  &c.  Now  imagine  all  these  vibrations  to  be  reduced  to 
one  plane,  in  the  direction  a  a',  for  example.  Then  the  ray 
will  become  polarised.  In  fact,  since  its  particles  now  vibrate 
in  one  direction  only,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  ray  is  presented  to  a  reSecting  surface  on  one 
side  or  the  other ;  whereas  the  nnpolarised  ray,  whose  particles 
vibrate  in  all  directions,  will  be  reflected  in  the  same  manner 
on  whichever  side  it  meets  the  surface  of  any  meJium. 

Now,  from  considerations  into  which  we  cannot  at  present 
enter,  it  is  found  that  a  plate  of  tourmaline  transmits  only 
those  vibrations  which  are  parallel  to  its  axi».  Since  then,  a 
ray  of  polarised  light  ia  transmitted  through  a  tourmaline 
only  when  its  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  tourmaline  (p.  461),  it  follows  that  tJte  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  ray  ia  perpendicutar  to  Ote  plane  of  vibrattotu 
Hence,  also,  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  ray  polarised  by 
reflection  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  (or  of 
reflection) ;  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  ray  polarised  by 
refraction  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence ;  and  of  the 
two  rays  into  which  a  beam  of  light  is  divided  by  double  re- 
fraction through  a  rhomb  of  calcapar,  the  ordinary  ray  vibrates 
at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray  parallel  to  that  section.  The  vibrations  of  a  ray  polarised 
by  passing    through   a   Nichol's  ^..^ 

prism,  are,  therefore,  parallel  to 
to  the  principal  section,  that  ia,  to  I 
the  shorter  diagomd  of  the  prism  [ 
(fig.  27> 

Let  m  n  (fig.  29),  be  the  plane 
of    vibration  of  a  polarised    ray 
moving   at   right   angles   to   tho 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  meeting  it  I 
at  the  point  a.    If  this  ray  enters  | 
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a  ptate  of  tourmaliue,  whose  axis  is  parsllel  to  m  n,  or  a 
Nicbol's  prism,  whose  principal  section  is  in  that  direction, 
the  ray  will  be  transmitted  with  its  full  intensity.  Bat  if 
the  axis  of  the  toarmaline  or  the  principal  section  of  the 
prism  be  turned  round  into  the  position  m'n',  the  intensity 
of  the  transmitted  light  will  be  diminished,  because  the 
tourmaline  or  the  prism  will  only  transmit  vibrations  in  the 
direction  a  m,  and  there  is  always  a  loss  of  power  in  changing 
the  direction  of  motion.  Let  ab  represent  the  utmost 
length  of  the  excursion  of  a  particle  of  the  ether  in  the 
original  direction  of  vibration,  in  other  words,  tlie  original 
intensity  of  the  light.  Draw  6  c  at  right  angles  to  a  m' ;  then 
a  c  represents  the  component  of  the  force  a  &  in  the  direction 
a  m',  and  a  c  is  clearly  less  than  a  b.  If  the  tourmaline  or 
the  prism  be  turned  still  further  into  the  position  m"  n"  the 
reduced  portion  of  the  intensity  ac'  will  be  found  to  be  still 
leas;  and,  lastly,  when  the  axis  or  the  principal  section  is 
perpendicular  to  inn,  the  reduced  portion  of  the  motion 
becomes  equal  to  nothing,  and  there  is  no  light  trausmitted. 
Generally,  if  m  be  the  original  intensity  of  tlie  light,  and 
8  the  angle  between  the  old  and  new  planes  of  vibration, 
the  reduced  intensity  will  be  m  cos  B. 

Circular  Polansaiion. — Some  media  possess  the  singnlar 
property  of  changing  the  direction  of  vibration  of  a  ray  of 
polarised  light ;  in  other  words,  of  causing  the  plane  of  pola- 
risation to  rotate  through  a  certain  angle,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  This  property  is  exhibited  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  by  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  a  mineral  which 
crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra- 
mids, the  axis  being  a  straight  line  joining  the  two  pyramidal 
summits.  Suppose  now,  a  ray  polarised  by  passing  through 
a  Nichol's  prism  to  be  viewed  through  another  such  prism 
having  its  principal  section  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
firet.  The  field  will,  of  course,  appear  dark.  Then  let 
a  plate  of  quartz,  bounded  by  parallel  faces  cut  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  axis,  be  interposed  between  the  two  prisma. 
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Immediatelj  the  field  of  view  will  appear  brilliantlj  illtuni- 
Dated  and  coloured,  exhibiting  a  tint  of  red,  yellow,  green^ 
blue,  &c.,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  qoartz-plate. 
If  the  Nicholas  prism,  which  serves  as  the  eje-piece,  be 
tamed  on  its  axis,  the  colours  will  go  through  the  regular 
prismatic  series,  from  red  to  violet,  or  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  direction  of  rotation;  but  no  alteration  of  colour  ia 
produced  by  rotating  the  quartz-plate  while  the  eye-piece 
remains  stationary.  Exactly  similar  effects  are  produced  if 
either  of  the  Nicholas  prisms  be  replaced  by  a  tourmaline  or 
a  glass  reflector,  or  a  bundle  of  glass  plates  which  polarise 
by  ordinary  refraction ;  but  the  two  Nichol's  prisms  form  by 
far  the  most  convenient  apparatus,  and  we  shall  therefore 
suppose  them  to  be  always  used.  For  distinction,  the  one 
is  called  the  polarising  prism  or  polariser,  the  other,  the 
eye-piece. 

To  Tinderstand  the  phenomena  just  described,  we  must 
examine  what  takes  place  when  homogeneous  light  is  used. 
Suppose,  then,  a  plate  of  dark-red  glass  coloured  with  red 
oxide  of  copper,  to  be  interposed  anywhere  between  the  two 
prisms  placed  as  before,  with  their  principal  sections  at  right 
angles,  so  that  no  light  is  transmitted  by  the  eye-piece.  On 
interposing  the  plate  of  quartz,  a  red  light  immediately 
makes  its  appearance,  and,  to  render  the  field  again  dark,  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  eye-piece  through  a  certain  angle, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Now,  as  the  Nichol's 
prism  stops  a  ray  of  light  only  when  the  plane  of  vibration 
of  that  ray  is  perpendicular  to  its  principal  section,  it  follows 
that  the  ray  which  has  traversed  the  quartz  must  have  had 
its  plane  of  vibration  thereby  deflected  through  an  angle 
equal  to  that  through  which  the  eye-piece  has  been  moved. 
This  effect  is  called  circular  polarisatiaru 

Precisely  similar  effects  are  produced  with  yellow,  green, 
violet,  or  any  other  kind  of  homogeneous  light;  but  the 
angle  of  rotation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ray, 
being  least  for  red,  and  greatest  for  violet  light. 
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Some  crystals  of  qtiartz  rotate  the  plane  of  polansatior 
a  ray  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left;  the  formtT  are  called  | 
right-handed,  the  latter  Ufl-handed  quartz.     But  in  whichever  | 
direction  the  rotation  takes  placPj  a  plate  of  quartz  of  given 
thickness   always   produces    tlie   same    amount   of   angular 
deviation  for  a  ray  of  given  refrangibility ;  and  for  plates  of 
different  thickness,   the    deviation   for    any   particular    ray 
increases  in  direct  pro^wrtion  to  the  thickness.    The  following 
table  gives  the  angles  of  deviation  for  the  principal  rays  of 
the  spectrum  produced  by  plates  of  quartz  of  the  thicknesa  irf  J 
1  millimeter  and  3*7^  millimeters. 


At.gi«  or  Houtioii.            1 

Plue 

,».^.kk. 

Medium  red      . 

„        orange 
„       yellow 

:  C".     : 

15° 
19 
24 

38 

BO 

loil 

We  can  now  explain  the  succession  of  colours  produced 
^'hen  ordinary  daylight  is  used.  Suppose  a  beam  of  white 
light,  polarised  by  a  Nichol'a 
prism,  whose  principal  section  is 
parallel  to  A  A'  (fig.  30  ),  to 
pass  through  a  plate  of  right- 
handed  quartz,  3'75  mm.  thick. 
The  vibrations  of  the  several 
coloured  rays  composing  the 
beam  of  polarised  light,  are  all 
at  first  parallel  to  A  A' ;  bat 
by  passing  through  the  quartz,  , 
their  planes  of  vibration  are 
deflected  through  the  several 
angles  given  in  the  above  table. 
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the  red  rajr  then  vibrating  in  the  line  rr'^  the  yellow  in  yy\ 
the  violet  in  v  v\  &c.  Now^  let  the  ray  be  viewed  through 
another  Nichol's  prism,  placed  with  its  principal  section  also 
parallel  to  A  A^ ;  then,  bjr  reference  to  the  explanation  given 
at  page  463,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  and  violet  rays  will 
be  transmitted  with  but  slightly  diminished  intensity,  the 
orange  and  blue  with  less,  the  yellow  with  still  less,  and  the 
green  not  at  all.  The  result  will,  therefore,  be  a  pur[de 
tint.  Now  let  the  eye*piece  be  turned  from  left  to  right. 
As  the  principal  section  passes  successively  over  the  lines 
r/,  oo'y  &C.,  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  &c.,  will,  in  suc- 
cession, be  more  fully  transmitted  than  the  other  rays,  so 
that  a  successiop  of  tints  will  be  produced  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  following  in  the  same 
order,  from  red  through  yellow  to  violet.  If  the  eye-piece 
be  turned  the  contrary  way,  the  order  of  the  tints  will  be 
reversed.  If  the  quartz  were  left-handed,  the  phenomena 
would  be  precisely  similar,  excepting  that  the  colours  would 
change  firom  red  through  yellow  to  violet,  when  the  eye-piece 
was  turned  from  right  to  left 

Similar  changes  of  colour  will  be  produced  with  a  plate 
of  quartz  of  any  other  thickness ;  but  the  tint  produced  at 
any  given  inclination  of  the  polariser  and  eye-piece,  will  of 
course  be  different. 

The  tint  produced  with  a  quartz-plate  3*75  mm.  thick, 
when  the  pmcipal  sections  of  the  polariser  and  eye-pieoe 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  deserves  particular  notice. 
This  tint,  as  already  observed,  is  a  purple,  and  more- 
over changes  very  quickly  to  red  or  to  violet,  when  the  eye- 
piece is  turned  one  way  or  the  other,  the  change  of  colour 
thus  produced  being,  in  fact,  very  much  more  rapid  and  de- 
cided than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit.  It  is  accordingly 
distinguished  by  the  term  sensitive  tint,  or  transition'tini 
{couUur  sensible,  teinte  de  passage).  On  account  of  the  facility 
and  certainty  with  which  it  may  be  recognised,  it  is  firequently 
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adopted   as  the   standard   tint   in   measuring  the  angles  ofl 
rotation  produced  by  differtnt  substances ;  it  is,  in  fact,  moch 
easier  to  determine  when  this  particular  colour  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, than  to  seize  the  exact  moment  when  a  ray  of  re<^ 
yellow,  or  other  homogeneous  light  completely  disappears.        | 

The  rotatory  power  of  quartz  is  essentially  related  to  itaJ 
crystalline  form.  It  is  not  exhibited  by  opal,  or  any  other  ' 
amorphous  variety  of  silica,  or  by  silica  dissolved  in  potash 
or  fused  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  a  few  other  inorganic  compounds  possessing 
the  rotatory  power,  viz.  chlorate  of  soda,  broraate  of  soda, 
and  acetate  of  uranic  oxide  and  soda  ;  these  salts  exhibiting 
that  power  only  when  crystallised,  not  in  solution.  J 

Circular  PolaruaHon  in  Organic  Bodies. — The  power  of« 
rotating  the  plane  of  vibration  of  a  polarised  ray,  is  macb  ' 
more  widely  diffused  in  the  organic,  than  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  moreover,  inorganic  bodies  possess  it  in  the  liquid, 
as  well  as  in  the  crystalline  state.  Among  organic  compounds 
which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  may  be  men- 
tioned: —  Cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  diabetic  sugar, milk-sugar, 
dextrin,  camphor,  asporagin,  clnchonine,  quinidine,  narcotine, 
tartaric  acid,  camphoric  acid,  aspartic  acid,  oil  of  lemons, 
castor-oil,  croton-oil.  The  following  rotate  to  the  left: — 
uncrystal  lis  able  sugar  of  fruits,  starch,  albumen,  amygdalin, 
quinine,  nicotine,  strychnine,  brncine,  morphine,  codeine,  malic 
acid,  anti-tartaric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  valerian. 

By  passing   a   polarised  ray  through   tubes   of  different   I 
lengths,  filled  with  the  same  solution  of  cane-sugar,  or  other 
rotatory  substance,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of  deviation  it  I 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid;  and,  bj   I 
filling  the  same  tube  with  solutions  containing  different  quan- 
tities of  sugar,  &c.,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of  deviation  is   ' 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  contained  in  t 
column   of  given   length.      Generally,   then,   the   angle   of  j 
deviation  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  active  particles 
which  the  light  has  to  pass. 
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If^  then^  8  be  the  quantitj  of  active  sabstance  contained  in 
a  anit  of  weight  of  the  solution^  I  the  length  of  the  column^ 
and  a  the  observed  angle  of  rotation  for  a  particular  tint^ 
the  transition-tint,  for  example,  the  angle  of  rotation  for  the 
unit  of  length,  and  supposing  the  entire  column  to  be  filled 

with  the  optically  active  substance,  will  be  — -.      But  as  the 

solution  of  a  substance  is  often  attended  with  condensation  of 
volume,  it  is  best,  in  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the 
rotatory  power,  independent  of  such  irregularities,  to  refer 
the   observed  angle  of  deviation  to  a  hypothetical  unit  of 

density,  that  is  to  say,  to  divide  the  quantity by  the 

6  I 

density  S  of  the  solution.  The  fraction  thus  obtained,  viz., 
[a]  =  — yT>  is  called  the  specific  rotatory  powers  and  expresses 

the  angle  of  rotation  which  the  pure  substance  in  a  column 
of  the  unit  of  length  and  density  =  1  would  impart  to  the  ray 
corresponding  to  the  transition-tint  For  example,  a  solution 
containing  155  miUigrammes  of  cane-sugar  in  a  gramme  of 
liquid,  has  a  specific  gravity  =  1*06,  and  deflects  the  tran- 
sition-tint by  24%  in  a  column  20  centimeters  long ;  its  specific 
rotatory  power  is  therefore  — 

[a]  = ?1 =  7-3° 

^  ^       0-155  .  20  .  106 

Saccharimetry.  —  An  important  practical  application  of  the 
principles  just  explained  relates  to  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  saccharine  solutions.  The 
apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
(fig.  31),  surrounded  with  a  case  of  wood  or  brass,  and  closed 

Fig.  31. 


at  both  ends  with  plate-glass  discs  ground  to  fit  water-tight 
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and  pressed  against  the  tube  by  means  of  screw-caps.     Tbe 
tubo  being  completely  filled  nitli  the  liquid,  is  placed  ou  the    i 
supports,   cd  (fig.   32),  between  two  Nicbol's    prisma,   one    ■ 
of  which,  A,  serves  as  a  polariser,  the  other,  B,  as  an  eye- 
piece.     The  latter  carries  a  vernier,  m,  moving  round  a 


Fi^.  33. 


graduated  circle.  The  simplest  way  of  using  this  apparatus 
is  to  interpose  between  the  tube  and  tlie  polariser  a  glass 
coloured  with  subnaxide  of  copper,  the  tint  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  red  of  the  fixed  line  C  of  the  spectrum — 
and  having  set  tlie  eye-piece  with  its  principal  section  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  polariser  (which  makes  the  field  of 
view  dark  so  long  as  the  tube  is  not  interposed),  to  adjust 
the  tube  in  its  place,  and  turn  the  eye-piece  round  till  the 
red  light  completely  disappears.  The  angle  through  which 
the  eye-piece  is  turned  measures  the  deviation  produced  hy  i 
the  saccharine  liquid. 

A  solution  of  164'71  grammes  of  pure  and  dry  cane-sugar 
in  a  litre  of  water,  produces  in  a  tube,  20  centimeters  long. 
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an  optical  effect  equal  to  that  of  a  plate  of  right-handed 
quartz,  1  millimeter  thick,  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  red  rajr  corresponding  to  the  fixed  line  C, 
through  an  angle  of  15*3^  Hence,  if  any  other  solution  of 
cane-sugar  in  a  tube  of  the  same  length  produces  a  deviation 
of  a  degrees,  one  litre  of  that  solution  will  contain 

.  1 64*71  granmies  of  sugar. 

The  direct  measurement  of  the  rotation  of  the  red  raj  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  best  mode  of  observation,  because, 
as  already  observed  (p.  468),  it  is  difficult  to  tell  with  pre- 
cision when  the  light  completely  disappears.  For  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  introduce  behind  the  polarising  prism,  instead 
of  the  red  glass,  a  plate  of  quartz  3*75  millimeters  thick^ 
which,  when  the  polariser  and  eye-piece  are  set  with  their 
principal  sections  parallel,  exhibits  the  transition-tint.  The 
interposition  of  the  saccharine  liquid,  which  rotates  to  the 
right,  causes  this  tint  to  change ;  and  the  rotation  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  prism  must  be 
turned  to  restore  the  transition-tint 

Greater  exactness  is  obtained  by  using  a  double  plate  of 
quartz  3*75  millimeters  thick,  one-half  being  composed  of 
right-handed,  the  other  half  of  left-handed  quartz.  Such  a 
plate  will  exhibit  the  transition-tint  with  perfect  uniformity 
on  both  halves,  when  the  polariser  and  eye-piece  are  set  with 
their  principal  sections  parallel ;  but  on  turning  the  eye-piece 
to  the  right,  one-half  of  the  plate  will  incline  to  red,  and  the 
other  to  blue.  The  same  change  will,  of  course,  take  place 
on  introducing  the  tube  containing  the  saccharine  liquid; 
and  to  restore  the  uniformity  of  tint,  the  eye-piece  must  be 
turned  a  certain  number  of  degrees  the  contrary  way.  If  the 
liquid  has  but  a  slight  rotatory  power,  this  method  is  quite 
satisfactory;  but  if  the  rotatory  power  is  considerable,  an 

LL  s 
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error  arises  from  the  different  angles  of  rotation  imparted  t 
tlie  different  coloured  rays. 

To  obviate  tliia  last  source  of  inaccuracy,  a  contrivai 
called  tile  compensator,  lias  been  invented.     It  consists  c 
prismatic  plates  of  quartz,  r/  (fig.  33),  baving  their  fac 


c  c',  perpendicular  to  the  crystallograpliic  axis,  and  the  op] 
site  faces  inclined  to  this  axis  at  equal  angles.     These  prii 
are  introduced  into  tbe  polarising  apparatus  between  the  t 
and  the  eye-piece,  and  one  of  them  is  made  to  slide  over 
other  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  two  together 
form  a  plate  of  variable  thickness.     To  the  frame  of  one  of 
thcso  prisms  is  attached  a  linear  scale,  a  h,  and  to  the  other 
an  index,  or  a  vernier,  w'.     One  hundred  divisions  of  the 
scale  correspond  to  an  increase  of  1  millimeter  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  compound  plate.     Suppose  now  these  two  prisms 
to  consist  of  left-handed  quartz  ;   a  flat  plate  of  rightrbanded 
quartz,  whose  thickness  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two  compen- 
sating prisms  together  when  the  index  points  to  0°,  is  likewise 
introduced  between  the  tube  and  the  eye-piece.      This  plate 
then  completely  neutralises  the  action  of  the  compensator, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same   as  if  neither   the   compensator 
nor  tbe  plate  of  right-banded  quartz  were  introduced,  tho 
double  quartz-plate  (p.  471)  still  exhibiting  the  transition- 
tint  on  its  two  halves,  when  the  tube  containing  the  saccha- 
rine solution  is  not  in  its  place.     Now  let  tho  tube  containing 
the  dextro-rotatory  saccharine  liquid  be  introduced.     Imme- 
diately the  two  halves  of  the  double-plate  assume  different 
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colours ;  and  to  restore  the  oniformitj  of  tint^  the  compensator 
most  be  shifted  so  as  to  give  the  combined  left-handed  prisms 
a  greater  thickness.  Suppose  that,  to  produce  this  compen- 
sation,  the  index  is  moved  through  eighteen  divisions  of  the 
scale.  Then  the  rotatory  action  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  quartz-plate  having  a  thickness  of  -^^  of 
a  millimeter,  that  is  to  saj,  it  turns  the  red  raj  through  an 
angle  of  15-3^  X  ^  =  2f . 

In  order  that  the  preceding  method  maj  be  directly  applied 
to  determine  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  any  optically  active 
substance,  it  is  necessary:  1.  That  the  solution  contain 
only  one  such  substance.  2.  That  the  quantity  of  the  active 
substance  present  be  proportioned  to  the  angle  of  rotation. 
3.  That  the  rotation  of  the  red  ray  be  known  for  one  given 
degree  of  concentration. 

Now,  in  determining  the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar 
in  the  syrups  obtained  from  plants,  in  molasses,  &c.,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  presence  of  other  kinds  of  sugar,  viz., 
glucose,  and,  more  especially,  the  uncrystallisable  sugar  of 
fruits,  which  rotates  to  the  left.  This  difficulty  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  obviated  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereby  the  crystallisable  sugar  (cane-sugar)  is  con- 
verted into  the  laevo- rotatory  sugar  of  fruits,  while  the  other 
kinds  of  sugar  remain  unaltered.  The  rotatory  power  of 
cane-sugar  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  heat ;  but  that  of  un- 
crystallisable sugar  decreases  considerably  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  Thus,  when  cane-sugar  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  68^  C,  the  resulting  fruit-sugar  exhibits  at  different 
temperatures  the  following  rotatory  powers : — 


Temperature      10®        isP        20^        25®        80«        35® 

otatorj  power  (that  of  cane- 1 
8iigar)B  100®  ...     ...     •••  J 


^i!!!!^PT^^'^^'*°^l39  »6  84  8-15        S9  26-5 


Suppose,  now,  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  containing  164*71 
grammes  in  a  litre,  which,  in  a  column  20  centimeters  long, 
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deflects  tlte  red  ray  15-3°  to  the  right,  to  be  heated  to 
68°  C,  with  -^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
liquid,  after  cooling  to  15''  C,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
polarising  apparatus  in  a  tube  22  centimeters  Jong,  which 
will  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  sugar  as  a  tabo' 
20  centimeters  long  of  the  liquid  before  the  addition  of 
the  acid.  The  red  ray  will  then  he  deflected  to  the  left 
by  0-36  X  15'3°  =  5'5°.  Consequently,  the  difl'erence  in  the 
positions  of  the  eye-piece  before  and  after  the  conversion 
will  amount  to  15-3''  +  S-S"  =  20-8°. 

If,  tlien,  any  mixed  solution  of  cane-sugar  and  nncrys* 
tallisable  fruit-sugar,  containing  164*7 1  grammes  of  sugar  In  a 
litre,  be  treated  as  above,  and  the  difference  in  the  positions 
in  the  eye-piece  before  and  after  the  conversion  be  5-2'',  the 
temperature  being  15°  C,  the  amount  of  crystallisable  sngar 

.  164*71  =  41*2  grammes.' 

If  the  mixture  contains  grape  or  starch-sugar  mixed  with  | 
cane-sugar,  it  must  be  heated  to  80°  C.  before  being  Intro-  I 
duccd  into  the  sacchari meter,  because  the  rotatory  power  of  J 
grape  or  starch-sugar  decreases  considerably  after  a  whila  I 

*  Let  n  be  Iha  obserrcd  doviation  before  inrcrsion,  n'  the  dextio-rotatii 
produced  by  the  cryBlaUisablo  eugar,  n"  iho  lievo-rotation  produced  by  t 
unerTBtollisable  rroil-Eugar.    Also,  let  n,  be  the  observed  deviation  in  s  colmnik  J 
of  liquid  of  the  «ame  length,  after  the  liqnid  has  been  heated  with  ^  of  itt  ^ 
Tolnmc  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  suppose  that  a  quantity  of  cane-sogar  w' 
produces  a  deviation  of  n'  to  the  right,  yields,  when  thus  treated,  a  quantity 
of  nnciyBlallisnblo  eogar,  which  produces  a  dcvialion  of  Kn'  to  the  left  fat 
15°C.,X"  =  0*3G).     Then,  for  the  determination  of  n'  and  b",  we  have  the  two 
cqaatious  ; — 

L'b, -n"  +  Jfn'  I 

A  miatnrc  of  cano-sngor  with  starch-siigiu'  or  grape-sugar  may  be  treated 
in  exactly  Ihe  same  manuer,  since  only  the  cane-sugar  haa  its  direction  of 
rotation  reversed  ;  and  in  this  case,  n'  and  n"  will  be  determined  by  the 
equRtioni : — 

ifn,  =  H"~Ki,f 
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at  ordinarj  temperatores,  but  quickly  attains  its  mmiii^i^n^ 
value  when  the  liquid  ia  heated  to  B(f. 

If  grape  or  starch  sugar  is  present  together  with  uncrys- 
tallisable  fruit-sugar^  the  problem  is  indeterminate,  because 
neither  of  these  sugars  has  its  rotating  action  reversed  by 
treatment  with  acids. 

The  following  table  contains  a  few  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  method  just  described.  If  the  liquid  to  be  examined 
contains  nothing  but  crystallisable  sugar,  we  have  merely  to 
look  in  the  last  column  but  one  for  the  number  of  degrees 
read  off  on  the  compensator ;  and  the  corresponding  number 
in  the  last  column  gives  the  number  of  grammes  of  sugar 
in  a  litre  of  the  liquid.  K  other  optically  active  substances 
are  present,  and  inversion  is  consequently  necessary,  the 
results  are  found  by  means  of  the  readings  in  the  first  six 
columns. 

Table  wor  thb  Analtbib  ov  SACCHAam  SoLTTnoHSb* 


the  sugar,  the  last  reading  being  made  at  tbo  temperature  of 

Degrees* 

Grammes 
of  sagar 
in  a  litre. 

lOO 

ISO 

«P 

»o 

aop 

350 

1-4 

13*9 

27-8 

41-7 

55-6 

69-5 

83-4 

97-3 

111-2 

125-1 

139-0 

152-9 

166-8 

180-7 

1-4 

13-6 

27-3 

40*9 

54-6 

68-2 

81-9 

95-5 

109*2 

122*8 

136*5 

150*1 

163*8 

177-4 

1-3 

13-4 

26-8 

40-2 

53-6 

67-0 

80-4 

93-8 

107-2 

120-6 

134-0 

147-4 

160-8 

174-2 

1-3 

13-1 

26-3 

39-4 

52-6 

65-7 

78-9 

92-0 

105-2 

118*3 

131*5 

144-6 

157-8 

170-9 

1-3 

12-9 

25-8 

38-7 

51*6 

64*5 

77-4 

90*3 

103*2 

116-1 

129-0 

141*9 

154-8 

1677 

1-3 

12-6 

25-3 

37*9 

50-6 

63-2 

75-9 

88-5 

1012 

113-9 

126-5 

139-1 

151-8 

164-4 

1 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

1-64 

16-47 

32-94 

49-41 

65-88 

82-35 

98-82 

115-29 

131-76 

148-23 

164-71 

181*18 

197-65 

214-21 

*  This  table  is  extracted  from  the  nmch  more  extensive  one  giren  in  the 
*'Tnute  de  Chimie  Gencrale"  par  Peloiize  et  Fremy.  Paris,  1855,  t  it. 
pp.  620—622. 
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Relatiom  between  Rotatory  Power  and  Crystalline  Farmm — 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  silica  and  a  few  other 
inorganic  bodies  exhibit  circular  polarisation,  only  when 
crystallised.  Moreover,  crystals  of  the  same  substance  — 
quartz,  for  example— which  exert  opposite  actions  on  polarised 
light,  often  exhibit  a  remarkable  opposition  in  their  crys- 
talline  forms;  Thus,  the  ordinary  form  of  quartz,  the  six- 
sided  prism  with  pyramidal  six-sided  summits,  is  sometimes 
found  modified  in  the  manner  shown  in  figs.  34,  35,  the  solid 
angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  pyramidal  with  two 

Fig.  34.  Fig.  35. 
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prismatic  faces,  being  truncated  with  faces,  a,  obliquely 
inclined  to  the  faces  of  the  prism ;  these  truncation  faces, 
however,  are  only  six  in  number,  whereas  to  form  a  complete 
holohedral  combination  (since  these  faces  are  unequally 
inclined  to  those  of  the  prism),  there  should  be  twenty-four 
of  them,  two  at  each  of  the  twelve  angles  above-mentioned  : 
the  form  is  therefore  tetartohedral.*      But,  further,  these 

*  Hobhedral  forms  arc  those  which  are  hoandcd  bj  similar  faces  occurring 
in  the  greatest  possible  number  consistent  with  the  law  of  symmetry  which  de- 
termines their  position  ;  if  the  number  of  such  faces  is  only  one-half  of  what  it 
might  be,  the  form  is  hemihedral;  if  only  one-fourth,  it  is  tetartohedral.  Tho 
regular  octohedron  is  a  holohedral  crystal,  and  the  tetrahedron  is  the  hemi- 
hedral form  corresponding  to  it ;  similarly,  the  rhombohcdron  is  the  hemihedral 
form  of  the  double  six-sided  pyramid.  Hemihedral  and  tetartohedral  forma 
often  occur  associated  with  holohedral  forms  in  the  same  crystal 
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tetartohedral  faces  are  not  always  placed  alike^  occurring  in 
some  crystals  on  the  right  of  a  prismatic  face  above^  and  on 
the  left  below,  and  the  contrary  in  others,  as  shown  in  the 
above  figores.  The  two  forms  of  crystal  thus  produced, 
though  their  faces  are  alike  in  number  and  in  form,  are 
evidently  not  superposible,  but  the  one  may  be  regarded  as 
the  reflected  image  of  the  other.  Now,  the  crystals  of  the 
one  kind  invariably  exhibit  dextro-rotatory,  and  those  of  the 
other  kind  Isevo-rotatory,  power.  The  same  kind  of  opposite 
tetartohedry,  and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  opposition 
of  rotatory  power,  is  found  in  the  few  other  inorganic  com- 
pounds (p.  468)  which  exhibit  circular  polarisation. 

This  remarkable  relation  between  rotatory  power  and 
crystalline  form  is,  however,  much  more  strikingly  exhibited 
by  certain  organic  compounds. 

Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right ;  racemic  acid,  which  is  identical  in  chemical  com- 
position with  tartaric  acid,  and  agrees  with  it  in  nearly  all  its 
chemical  relations,  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised  light, 
either  in  the  free  state  of  the  acid  or  when  combined  with 
bases.  Now,  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates  are 
hemihedral,  those  of  racemic  acid  and  the  racemates,  with  one 
exception,  are  JiolohedraL  The  exception  alluded  to  is  the 
racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  A  solution  of  racemate  of 
soda  and  racemate  of  ammonia,  in  equivalent  proportions^ 
yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  a  double  salt,  the  form  of 
which  is  represented  in  figs.  36,  37. 

It  is  a  right  rectangular  prism  P,  M,  T,  having  its  lateral 
edges  replaced  by  the  faces  Vy  and  the  intersection  of  these 
latter  faces,  with  the  face  T,  replaced  by  a  face  A.  If  the 
crystal  were  holohedral,  there  would  be  eight  of  these  faces, 
four  above,  and  four  below  ;  but,  as  the  figures  show,  there 
are  but  four  of  them,  placed  alternately:  moreover,  these 
hemihedral  faces  occupy  in  difierent  crystals,  not  similar, 
but  opposite  positions ;  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  the 
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one  kind  of  crystal  is,  as  it  were,  the  reflected  imige  of  ilk 
other. 


But  further ;  hy  carefully  picking  out  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals,  and  dissolving  them  separately  in  w&ter,  solados 
are  obtained,  which,  at  the  same  degree  of  concentnUiao, 
exert  equal  and  opposite  actions  upon  polarised  light,  tba 
one  deflecting  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  tht 
other,  by  an  equal  amount,  to  the  left.  Moreover,  Uie  soId- 
tiona  of  the  right  and  left-handed  crystals,  yield,  by  evuicaa- 
tion,  crystals,  each  of  its  own  kind  only;  and  by-  mixing  ths 
solutions  of  these  crystals  with  chloride  of  calcium,  lime-salts 
are  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphoric  add, 
yield  acids,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  composition,  and 
in  every  other  respect,  except  that  their  crystalline  forms 
exhibit  opposite  hemiiiedral  modifications,  and  their  solutions, 
when  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  concentration,  exhibit 
equal  and  opiiosite  effects  on  polarised  light. 

Of  tlie  two  acids  thus  obtained,  the  one  which  turns  the 
plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  is  identical  in  every  respect 
with  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  other  may  be  called,  for 
distinction,  antitartaric  acid.  When  equal  weights  of  these 
two  acids  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solutions  mixed,  a 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  has  no  action  whatever  on  polarised 
light,  and  yields  by  evaporation,  hololiedral  crystals  of  racemic 
add.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  quantities 
of  any  of  the  salts  of  the  two  acids,  excepting  the  double 
salt  of  soda  and  ammonia. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  racemic  add,  a  bodj  which  has  no 
action  upon  polarised  light,  and  crystallises  in  holohedral 
forms,  is  a  compound  of  two  adds  (tartaric  and  antitar- 
taric*),  which  have  equal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarised 
light,  and  crystallise  in  similar  but  opposite  hemihedral 
forms.  There  is  also  another  property  in  which  these  acids 
differ,  viz.  in  their  pyro-electric  relations.  The  crystals  of 
both  these  acids  become  electric  when  heated,  but  the  corre- 
sponding extremities  of  the  two  exhibit  opposite  electrical 
states.     Racemic  acid  is  not  pyro-electric 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  converted  into  racemic  add  by  the 
action  of  heat,  provided  only  it  be  associated  with  some  sub- 
stance which  will  enable  it  to  bear  a  somewhat  high  tempe- 
rature without  decomposing.  There  are  many  substances 
whose  effect  on  polarised  light  is  altered  by  heat.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  bark* 
When  cinchonine,  or  any  of  its  salts  (which  rotate  to  the  right), 
is  heated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  decomposition, 
it  is  transformed  into  an  isomeric  alkaloid,  dnchonicine, 
which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  Similarly, 
quinine,  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left, 
is  converted  by  heat  into  quinicine,  which  turns  it  to  the 
right.  Now,  when  tartrate  of  cinchonine  is  heated,  it  is 
first  converted  into  tartrate  of  cinchonicine,  and  if  the  heat  be 
then  continued,  the  change  extends  to  the  tartaric  acid,  half 
of  which  is  converted  into  antitartaric  acid.  If  the  process 
be  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with 
water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  yields,  first,  crystals  of 
antitartrate,  and  afterwards,  of  tartrate  of  dnchonicine. 
But  if  the  heat  be  longer  continued,  the  two  adds  unite,  and 
form  racemate  of  cinchonicine,  from  which  racemic  acid  may 
be  prepared,  identical  in  every  respect  with  ordinary  race- 
mic acid,  and  separable  by  the  same  means  into  the  two 
opposite  tartaric  acids. 

*  Thence  also  called  respectiTeljr  dextro-racemie  and  kmhraeemic  adds. 
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But,  what  13  very  remarkable,  there  is  formed  at  the  same 
time  a  modificatioa  of  tartaric  acid,  which  has  no  action 
whatever  on  polarised  light,  aiid  yet  is  not  separable  into  the 
two  opposite  acids.  In  fact,  when  the  fused  mass  obtained 
by  heating  tartrate  of  cinchonine  is  treated  with  water,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  added,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting 
of  racemate  of  lime,  and  the  filtrate,  if  left;  at  rest,  deposits 
crystals  of  the  Umc-salt  of  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

There  are  other  organic  compounds  which  are  also  opti- 
cally active  in  their  ordinary  forms,  but  exhibit  inactive  and 
inseparable  modiScations.  Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  fruits, 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right ;  so  likewise  does 
aspartic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on 
asparagin.  Now  both  tlieae  acids  may  be  formed  from  fu- 
niaric  acid,  on  optically  inactive  substance.  Acid  fumarate 
of  ammonia  is  CgH3(NHJ0a=CsHjN0a,  which  ia  also  the 
formula  of  aspartic  acid,  and  this  acid  is  actually  formed  by 
heating  the  acid  fumarate  of  ammonia.  But  the  aspartic 
acid  thus  produced  is,  like  fumaric  acid,  optically  inactive. 
Again,  aspartic  acid  is  converted  into  malic  acid  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  :— 

CgH,NOg  +  NOj  =  C,HbO,„  +  2N  +  HO. 

Aspartic  acid.  Malic  aciil. 

Both  active  and  inactive  aspartic  acids  undergo  this  trans- 
formation ;  but  active  aspartic  acid  yields  active  malic  acid, 
and  inactive  aspartic  acid  yields  inactive  malic  acid.  Neither 
inactive  aspartic  nor  inactive  malic  acid  can  be  separated  into 
two  acids  oppositely  active. 

Common  oil  of  turpentine  possesses  considerable  dextro- 
rotatory power;  but  the  isomeric  substance  obtained  by 
heating  the  artificial  solid  camphor  of  turpentine  with  quick- 
lime is  optically  inactive. 

Fusel  oil  has  lately  been  shown  by  Pasteur  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  two  kinds  of  amylic  alcohol,  which  differ  slightly  in 
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boiling  point     One  of  these  alcohols  is  optically  active,  the 
other  inactive. 

Rotatory  Power  induced  by  Magnetic  Action. —  Faradaj  has 
made  the  remarkable  discovery,  that  bodies  which,  in  their 
ordinary  state,  exert  no  particular  action  on  polarised  light, 
acquire  the  circular-polarising  structure  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  powerful  electric  or  magnetic  forces.  A  polar- 
ised raj  passing  along  the  axis  of  a  prism  or  cylinder  of  anj 
transparent  substance,  such  as  water  or  glass,  has  its  plane 
of  polarisation  deflected  to  the  right  or  left,  as  soon  as  the 
medium  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current 
passing  round  it  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  or  to  that  of  two 
powerful  opposite  magnetic  poles,  so  placed  that  their  line  of 
junction  shall  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  column  of  the 
transparent  substance.  The  rotation  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
electric  or  magnetic  force  ceases  to  act ;  its  amount  varies 
directlj  as  the  strength  of  the  current;  and  its  direction 
changes  with  that  of  the  current  or  of  the  magnetic  force. 
If  the  medium  has  a  rotatory  power  of  its  own,  the  total 
effect  is  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  natural  and 
induced  rotations,  according  as  the  electric  or  magnetic  force 
acts  with  or  against  the  natural  rotatory  power  of  the  medium. 


CHANGE  OP  REFRANGIBILITY  OP  LIGHT.  —  PLUORESCENCB. 

It  was  observed  some  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  though  perfectly  colourless 
by  transmitted  light,  exhibits  in  certain  aspects  a  peculiar  blue 
colour.  This  blue  light  was  found  to  be  produced  only  by 
a  very  thin  stratum  of  the  liquid  adjacent  to  the  surface  by 
which  the  light  entered ;  and  the  incident  beam,  after  having 
passed  through  the  stratum  from  which  the  blue  light  came, 
was  not  sensibly  weakened  or  coloured,  but  had  lost  the  power 
of  producing  the  usual  blue  colour  when  admitted  into  another 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.     Light  thus  modi6cd  was' 

said  bj  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  be  epipolked. 

Similar  phenomena  were  observed  hj  Sir  D.  Brewster  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  leaves,  the  path  oF  a  beam  of  sunlight  admitted  into 
the  green  solution  being  marked  by  a  bright  light  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  The  same  appearance  was  afterwards  observed 
in  various  vegetable  solutions  and  essential  oils,  and  in  some 
solids.  Brewster  distinguished  this  phenomenon  by  the  name 
of  internal  dvipei'sion,  attributing  it  to  the  irregular  reflection 
of  tlie  light  from  coloured  particles  suspended  in  the  hquid^ 
and  was  of  opinion  that  Ilerschel's  epipolic  dispersion  was  only 
a  particular  case  of  this  internal  diaperaion. 

The  true  explanation  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  has, 
however,  been  given  by  Professor  Stokes*,  who  has  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  the  moat  searching  investigation,  and 
shown  that  tlie  peculiar  diaperaion  produced  by  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  the  other  liquids  above  mentioned,  is  due  to  a 
change  of  refrangUiiliiy  in  the  rays  of  light  The  following 
experiment  renders  this  evident : — 

A  solar  spectrum  is  formed  by  means  of  an  achromatic  lens, 
and  one  or  more  prisms  of  flint  glass,  sufficiently  pure  to 
render  visible  the  principal  fixed  lines,  and  a  tube  filled  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  pasaed  along  this  spectrum, 
from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end.  Nothing  peculiar  is 
observed  while  the  tube  is  held  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of 
the  spectrum,  the  light  passing  through  it  freely  and  without 
sensible  modification  ;  but  just  before  it  reaches  the  extremity 
of  the  violet,  a  peculiar  blue  diffused  light  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  surface  of  tlie  fluid  by  which  the  light  enters,  and 
remains  visible  even  after  the  tube  has  jwissed  beyond  the 
violet  into  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  acquiring  in 
fact  its  greatest  intensity  at  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  ex- 
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B  violet. 


»  Phil.  Trans.  1352,  ii  463, 
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The  stratum  of  liquid  from  which  the  diflfiised  blue  light 
emanates  is  thimier  in  proportion  as  the  incident  rays  are 
more  refrangible ;  and,  from  a  little  beyond  the  extreme  violet 
to  the  end  of  the  spectmm,  the  blue  space  is  reduced  to  an 
excessively  thin  stratum  adjacent  to  the  surface  by  which  the 
rays  enter.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  solution,  though 
transparent  with  respect  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible  rays, 
is  of  an  inky  blackness  with  respect  to  the  invisible  rays  more 
refrangible  than  the  violet  Nevertheless,  these  rays,  when 
once  they  have  been  converted  into  the  visible  blue  light, 
pass  through  the  liquid  with  facility.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
essentially  altered  in  character.  Now  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  light  must  consist,  either  in  a  modification  of  its  state  of 
polarisation,  or  in  its  period  of  undulation.  The  former  sup* 
position  is  excluded  by  the  fact  tiiat  tiie  light  thus  modified  is 
not  polarised  at  all.  It  must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a 
change  in  its  rate  of  vibration,  and  consequentiy  a  change  of 
refrangibility.  The  existence  of  tiiis  change  is,  moreover, 
distinctly  proved  by  examining  tiie  diffused  light  with  a  prism. 
It  is  then  found  to  be  by  no  means  homogeneous,  but  to  be 
resolvable  into  rays  of  unequal  refrungibility,  the  whole  of 
which  are  however  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  visible 
spectrum.  The  diffused  blue  light  consists  of  the  chemical  rays 
rendered  visible  by  a  change  in  their  refrangibiUty. 

The  diffusion  thus  produced  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
which  is  due  to  reflection  frt>m  irregularities  or  suspended 
particles.  The  two  phenomena  are  often  produced  together 
in  the  same  medium ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  tiie  light  diffused  by  irregular  reflection  is  more  or 
less  polarised,  whereas  the  light  diffused  in  the  manner  above 
described  is  entirely  unpolarised,  even  if  the  incident  rays 
were  themselves  polarised.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  originally  gave  the  name  of  true  difusion,  to 
distinguish  it  frt>m  tiie  false  diffusion  produced  by  irregular 
reflection^  is  now  called  Fluobescenoe. 
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It  is  exliibited  by  many  3oIutionSj  and  by  many  solid  bo^es, 
opaque  as  well  as  transparent,  the  colour  of  the  diffused  light 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  medium.  An  aqueous  infusion 
of  horse-chestnut  bark  exhibits  it  very  strongly,  producing  tho   i 
same  blue  colour  as  sulphate  of  quinine.    Many  compounds  oP  I 
sesquioxide  of  uranium  are  also  highly  fluorescent,  and  diffusa  -^ 
a  greenish-blue  light)  especially  the  nitrate,  and  canary-fflasx 
(ii.  256).     A  decoction  of  madder  mixed  with  alum  gives  a 
yellow  or  orange-yellow  fluorescence  ;    tincture  of  turmeric 
and  alcoholic  extract  of  thorn-apple  seeds  diffuse  a  greenish'  J 
light;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  a  red  light.  I 

When  the  fluorescence  is  strong,  as  with  sulphate  of  qui—  I 
nine,  it  may  be  seen  by  merely  viewing  the  substance  by  I 
ordinary  diffused  daylight.  For  more  accurate  observation^  I 
and  for  detecting  fluorescence  when  it  exists  only  in  a  slight:  I 
degree,  the  following  method  is  recommended  by  Frofesaoe  I 
Stokes*; —  I 

Light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole  I 
several  inches  in  diameter  in  the  window  shutter,  and  the-  I 
object  to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  small  shelf,  blackened  at  I 
the  top,  and  fixed  just  below.  The  hole  is  covered  with  att-  I 
absorbing  medium,  called  the  principal  absorbent,  so  selected  I 
as  to  transmit  only  the  feebly  luminous  and  invisible  rays  of  I 
high  refrangibility.  Tlie  body  on  the  shelf  is  viewed  througk  I 
the  second  medium,  the  aymplementary  absorbent,  which  is  I 
chosen  so  as  to  be  as  transparent  as  possible  to  those  rays  n-hich'  | 
are  absorbed  by  tho  first,  and  to  absorb  all  the  rays  which  | 
are  transmitted  by  the  first.  If  the  media  are  well  selected,  I 
they  produce  a  very  near  approach  to  perfect  darkness ;  and  I 
if  the  object  appears  unduly  luminous,  that  effect  most  pro-  I 
bably  arises  from  fluorescence.  To  determine  whether  the  I 
illumination  is  really  due  to  that  cause,  the  complementary  1 
absorbent  is  removed  from  before  the  eyes  to  t!ie  front  of  tho  I 
aperture,  when  the  illumination,  if  really  duo  to  fluorescence,  I 
•  PhiL  Mag.  [4],  n.  SOi.  I 
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almost  wholly  disappears ;  whereaSj  if  it  be  due  merelj  to 
scattered  light  capable  of  passing  through  both  media,  it 
remains.  In  examining  feebly  flaorescent  substances,  hoir- 
ever,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  second  medium  in  its  place  before 
the  eye,  and  to  use  a  third  medium,  the  trarufer^medium, 
placing  the  last  alternately  in  the  path  of  the  incident  rays, 
and  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  Still  greater  delicacy  of 
observation  is  attained  by  placing  the  substance  side  by  side 
with  a  small  white  porcelain  tablet,  which  is  quite  destitute 
of  fluorescence,  and  examining  the  two  as  above.  Or,  again, 
the  object  being  placed  on  the  tablet,  a  slit  is  held  close  to  it, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  seen  projected,  partly  on  the  object, 
partly  on  the  tablet,  and  the  slit  is  viewed  through  a  prism. 
The  fluorescence  of  the  object  is  evidenced  by  light  appearing 
in  regions  of  the  spectrum,  in  which  the  rays  coming  through 
the  principal  absorbent,  and  scattered  by  the  tablet,  produce 
nothing  but  darkness.  These  methods  are  delicate  enough 
to  show  the  fluorescence  of  white  paper,  even  on  a  very 
gloomy  day. 

It  is  not  merely  the  most  refirangible  rays  that  are  capable 
of  producing  fluorescence ;  the  rays  of  any  part  of  the  spec* 
trum  may  undergo  this  change.  By  examining  difierent 
media  with  the  spectrum  in  the  manner  already  described,  it 
is  seen  that  the  fluorescence  begins,  sometimes  in  the  blue, 
sometimes  in  the  yellow.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll,  it  begins  in  the  red.  But  wherever  the  change 
of  refirangibility  may  begin,  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  con- 
sisting in  a  diminution  of  the  index  of  refraction,  and  a  con- 
sequent depression  of  the  light  in  the  scale  of  colours.  la 
other  words,  the  length  of  the  wave  is  increased^  and  Us  velocity 
of  undukuion  diminished.  The  vibrations  of  the  ether  in  the 
incident  ray  appear  to  excite  disturbances  within  the  complex 
molecules  of  the  fluorescent  medium,  whereby  new  vibrations 
are  excited  in  the  ether,  differing  in  period  from  those  of  the 
incident  ray.     The  portion  of  the  light  which  hat  pcodooed 
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this  molecular  disturbance  is  used  up,  or  absorbed,  and  " 
thereby  lost  to  visual  perception,  just  ns  heat  is  converted 
into  mechanical  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  absorption  of 
light  always  takes  place  in  this  manner.  The  well-known  , 
fact  of  the  conversion  of  luminous  rays  into  invisible  calorific  ■ 
rays,  is  a  striking  instance  of  diminution  of  refrangibilityi  1 
accompanied  by  absorption. 

As  the  most  refrangible  rays  are  the  most  active  in  pro->i 
ducing  fluorescence,  it  is  natural  that  this  effect  should  be  1 
most  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  light  of  flames  which  are  I 
rich  in  those  rays,  —  the  flame  of  alcohol  and  of  sulphur,  for  J 
example.  These  flames  do,  in  fact,  produce  the  eftect  in  a  I 
higher  degree  even  than  sunlight.  An  extremely  beautiful  I 
effect  is  produced  by  exposing  a  number  of  highly  fluorescent  * 
media,  such  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  horse-cheatnut  | 
bark,  and  canary-glass,  to  the  flame  of  sulphur  burning  i 
oxygen  in  a  dark  room. 

The  similarity  of  the  blue  light  diffused  by  most  fluoreaceat  1 
media  to  the  phosphorescence  exhibited  by  certain  bodies,  might  I 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  two  phenomena  proceed  fram  the  f 
same  cause.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case:  for  fluorescence  1 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  incidence  of  certain  rays,  whereas  | 
phosphorescence  is  not ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  apparent  I 
connection .  between  fluorescent  and  phosphorescent  bodies.  I 
So  far  as  observation  has  yet  gone,  phosphorescent  bodies  are  [ 
not  fluorescent. 


8PECTKA    EXHIBITED    BY    COLOURED    MEDIA. 

The  colour  of  an  object  depends  upon  the  rays  which  it  i 
reflects  or  transmits  to  the  eye  j  it  ia,  in  fact,  the  mixture  or  | 
resultant  of  all  the  rays  which  the  body  does  not  absorb. 
We  cannot,  however,  from  observation  with  tho  unassisted  \ 
eye,  judge  with  certainty  of  the  rays  which  are  transmitted  j 
or  reflected ;  because  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  com-' 
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pound  tint  may  result  from  the  union  of  very  different  pri- 
mary colours.  Thus  a  body  may  exhibit  an  indigo  or  violet 
tint,  either  because  it  absorbs  all  the  rays  excepting  those 
which  form  the  indigo  or  violet  portions  of  the  spectrum,  or 
because  it  reflects  or  transmits  the  red  and  blue  rays  in  cer- 
tain proportions ;  similarly,  a  green  colour  may  be  the  pure 
green  of  the  spectrum,  or  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  In 
such  cases,  examination  with  the  prism  will  show  of  what 
primary  rays  the  colour  is  composed,  and  may  thus  afford  the 
means  of  distinguishing  between  substances  which,  to  ordinary 
observation,  appear  of  the  same  colour. 

Dr.  Gladstone,  who  has  lately  made  some  very  inte* 
resting  observations  on  the  absorption  of  light  by  coloured 
h'quids*,  introduces  the  liquid  into  a  wedge-shaped  vessel 
placed  before  a  slit  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened 
room,  so  that  the  line  of  light  may  be  seen  through  various 
thicknesses  of  the  liquid,  from  the  thinnest  possible  film 
to  a  stratum  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  examines  this  line  of  coloured  light  with  a  prism  held 
with  its  refracting  angle  parallel  to  the  line  of  light  The 
whitish  portion  of  the  line,  where  the  light  traverses  but 
a  thin  film  of  the  liquid,  is  thereby  expanded  into  a  spectrum 
differing  but  little  from  that  which  is  given  by  unaltered  day- 
light; but  as  the  line  of  light  is  viewed  through  deeper 
portions  of  the  liquid,  some  rays  are  seen  to  diminish  in 
intensity,  others  gradually  to  die  out,  while  others  almost  im- 
mediately disappear,  giving  place  to  perfect  darkness.  With 
a  good  prism,  on  a  tolerably  clear  day,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  Fraunhofer's  lines  may  be  seen.  The  appearances  pre- 
sented may  be  understood  from  the  following  representations 
of  the  effects  produced  by  solutions  of  sesquichloride  of 
chromium  (Fig.  38)  and  permanganate  of  potash  (Fig,  39).t 

*  Chem.  Soc  Qa.  J.  x.  79. 

t  For  representations  of  the  spectra  exhibited  by  a  comiderab!e  number  of 
coloured  liquids,  see  Dr.  Gladstone's  paper  aboTe  referred  to. 
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The  riglit-Iiand  side  of  these  figures  corresponds  wltli  tlic 
extremity  of  the  spectrum  :   the  letters  refer  to  Fraunliofei 
lines. 


1 

redfl 
fer^S 


A  comparison  of  t)io  spectra  exhibited  hy  diiferent  salts 
onl^  one  comtitueiit  of  which  is  coloured,  shows  that,  witt 
very  few  exceptions,  all  the  compounds  of  the  saino  base  < 
acid  have  the  same  effect  on  the  rays  of  light.     This  law  ia| 
seen  to  holtl  good   in  many  instances   which  at  first  sigl 
appear  exceptional.     Thus  it  is  well  known  that  some  salts  o 
chromic  oxide  are  green,  others  red  or  purple.     Now  tlieaaj 
differently- CO  loured  chromic  salts  all  exhibit  the  same  general  I 
form  of  spectrum  (Fig.  38),  in  which  the  violet  and  indigoJ 
rays  are  very  soon  cut  off;  and  as  the  thickness  increases,  thai 
light  is  more  and  more  concentrated  about  two  points,  one  In  * 
the  red,  the  other  in  the  bluish  green,  the  red  ray  penetrating 
with  the  greatest  facility.     Hence  it  is  that  the  chloride  and 
other   salts  of  chromium,   which  are   green  in  moderatelv  i 
dilute  solutions,  appeal*  purple  or  red  when  we  look  throudiil 
a  strong   or  very  deep  solution.      The  acetalc  absorbs  tha^ 
green  rays  more  readily,  and  tlierefore  appears  green  only  in 
very  weak  solutions,  or  in  thin  strata,  while  the  "  red  potassio- 
oxalate"   absorbs   the   green   so   speedily   that   the  thinnest 
porfion  of  it  appears  bhiish  red. 
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Salts  composed  of  a  coloured  base  and  a  coloured  acid 
exhibit  colours  compounded  of  the  rajs  which  are  not  absorbed 
by  either^  the  resultant  colour  bearing,  in  many  instances,  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  original  colours.  Thus,  the  acid  chro- 
mate  of  chromic  oxide,  a  compound  of  two  substances  which 
give  respectively  yellow  and  green  solutions,  is  not  bright 
green,  but  brownish-red,  because  the  chromic  acid  cuts  off 
nearly  all  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  while  the  oxide  of 
chromium  absorbs  the  yellow  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
green. 

Some  salts,  which  are  but  slightly  coloured,  nevertheless 
exhibit  very  characteristic  spectra.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  didymium,  which  has  but  a  faint  rose  colour,  exhibits, 
when  examined  by  the  hollow  wedge  and  prism,  a  spectrum 
containing  two  very  black  lines,  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other 
in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in  very  weak  solutions 
of  didymium,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  delicate  test  for  that 
metal ;  they  moreover  afford  the  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  cerium  and  lanthanum,  in  the  spectra  of  which  they 
do  not  occur. 


MEASUREMENT  OF   THE   CHEMICAL   ACTION  OF   LIGHT. 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  form  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover,  if  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture is  in  contact  with  water,  the  resulting  hydrochloric  acid 
is  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  diminution  of  volume  thus 
produced  affords  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  chemical  action. 
This  mode  of  measurement  was  first  adopted  by  Dr.  Draper, 
of  New  York,  whose  experiments  led  to  the  important  con- 
clusion that  the  chemical  action  of  light  varies  in  direct  propoT' 
tion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  to  the  time  of  exposure. 

But  to  give  to  this  method  all  the  exactness  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  certain  conditions  require  to  be  fulfilled;  the 
chief  of  which  are  perfect  uniformity  in  the  guemm 
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constancy  of  pressure  on  the  gas  and  liquids  tlirougliotit  the  I 
apparatus,  and  elimination  of  tlio  disturbing  action  of  radiant 
heat.     These  and  otlier  essential  conditions  are  completely 
fulfilled  in  the  apparatus  used  by  Professor  Bunsen  and  Dr.  . 
H.  Roscoe  in  their  late  elaborate  researches  on  the  chemici 
aetion  of  light.* 

This  apjiaratus  is  represented  in  figure  40.  To  furnish 
the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  liydrogen  gases  required,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  decomposed  in  the  glass  vessel  a,  containing  two 
carbon  poles,  connected  by  platinum  wires  with  the  four^J 
celled  Bunsen's  battery,  C.  Between  the  battery  and  this  J 
vessel  is  interposed  an  instrument  called  the  gyrotrope,  by  I 
means  of  wliich  the  current  may  be  made  to  pass  eithecJ 
directly  through  the  acid  vessel  a,  or  previously  through  the  4 
vessel  d  containing  very  slightly  acidulated  water,  whereby  the  I 
current  is  greatly  weakened,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  I 
vessel  a  reduced  to  a  small  amount.  The  mixture  of  chlorinoj 
and  hydrogen  passes  from  the  vessel  a  through  the  washing- 1 
tube  If,  containing  water,  then  forward  through  a  horizontal  I 
tube  provided  with  a  glass  cock,  A,  into  the  insolation  vessel  ^,1 
where  the  gases  are  exposed  to  the  adion  of  light.  The  lower  I 
part  of  this  vessel,  containing  water,  is  blackened  to  protect  I 
it  from  the  action  of  the  light.  From  the  insolation  vessel^j 
the  gas  passes  through  the  horizontal  measuring-tube  s,  pro-<J 
vided  with  a  millimeter  scale,  then  through  the  water  in  thai 
small  vessel  I,  and  finally  into  a  vessel  filled  with  fragments.! 
of  charcoal  and  hydrate  of  lime,  to  absorb  the  excess 
chlorine 

When  the  gas  is  made  to  stream  through  the  apparatus,  thai 
liquids  in  a,  w,  i,  and  I,  become  gradually  saturated  with  gaajS 
and  as  the  saturation  goes  on,  the  composition  of  the  gaa  varies,'  ' 
At  length,  however,  after  the  stream  of  gas  has  been  continued 
for  three  or  four  days,  the  liquids  become  saturated,  and  then 
the  evolved  gas  is  found  to  consist  of  exactly  equal  volumes 
*  Fogg.  Ann.  «.  43,  481  ;  iibstr.      Prucecdiiigs  of  the  Roynl  Society,  viQ,  j 
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of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.     This  normal  state  having  been 

attained,  the  apparatus  is  readjr  for  nse,  and  retains  its  constant 

sensibility  for  weeks, 

reqciring  onlyashort 

saturation  each  day, 

previoos  to  the  actual 

observations. 

To  make  an  obser- 
vation, the  stop-cock 
A  is  closed,  and  the 
light  allowed  to  act 
on  the  gas  in  the 
upper  part  of  the 
vessel  L  Combina- 
tion then  takes  place, 
accompanied  by  di- 
minution of  volume, 
and  the  external  pres- 
sure forces  the  water 
in  I  through  the  tube 
K  towards  i.  The 
position  of  the  end 
of  the  colnmn  in  the 
scale  measures  thu 
diminution  of  vo- 
lume. 

The  pressure  on 
tho  gas  in  the  in- 
solation vessel  and 
the  measuring- tube 
during  the  observa- 
tions, is  necessarily 
uniform     from     the 

construc^on  of  tlie  apparatus;  but  it  is  furtlic 
unifonni^of  pressure  be '« 
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in  the  intervals  between  the  observations ;  otherwise  the  com- 
position of  the  gaseous  mixture  will  be  altered,  and  the  results 
will  no  longer  be  exact  To  ensure  this  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure, the  gas,  after  the  stopcock  h  is  closed,  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  bent  tube  m  v.  v,  containing  water,  and  thence 
through  the  tube  py  which  dips  under  the  water  in  the  vessel 
p,  the  pressure  being  regulated  by  raising  or  depressing  this 
tube  through  the  caoutchouc  mouthpiece  t.  From  the  vessel 
F  the  gas  is  conveyed  by  a  flexible  tube  into  the  condensing 
vessel  G,  containing  charcoal  and  hydrate  of  lime.  As  soon 
as  the  stopcock  h  is  closed,  the  gyrotrope  wire  is  turned,  so 
as  to  cause  the  current  to  pass  through  the  vessel  dy  and 
thereby  slacken  the  evolution  of  gas.  When  the  stopcock 
A  is  open,  the  gas  will  pass  one  way  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  depth  at  which  the  tube  p  is  immersed  below  the 
water  in  F. 

To  prevent  any  disturbance  from  the  effects  of  radiant  heat, 
the  light  from  a  coal  gas  flame,  or  other  source,  after  being 
condensed  by  the  convex  lens  m,  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
cylinder  n,  closed  with  plate-glass  ends,  and  filled  with  water. 
A  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  insolation  vessel,  to  prevent 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  of  the  observer ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  screen  L,  serves  also  to  prevent  radiation 
from  external  objects.  The  heat  evolved  in  the  insolation 
vessel  by  the  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases,  was  found  by 
direct  experiment,  not  to  exert  any  sensible  influence  on  the 
results.  All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  between  a  and  I  are 
connected  by  ground-glass  joints  or  by  fusing;  no  caoutchouc^ 
or  any  other  organic  matter,  which  could  be  acted  upon  by 
the  chlorine,  being  introduced,  excepting  in  those  parts  which 
merely  serve  to  carry  away  the  waste  gas. 

Photo-chemical  Induction. — On  exposing  the  gas  to  the  light, 
the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  does  not  at  once 
attain  the  maximum :  a  certain  time  always  elapses  before  any 
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alteration  of  yolume  is  perceptible;  a  slight  alteration  is, 
however,  soon  obserTod,  and  this  gradually  increases  till  the 
permanent  maximnm  is  reached.  This  remarkable  fact  was 
first  observed  bj  Draper,  who  explained  it  bj  supposing  that 
the  chlorine  underwent,  by  exposure  to  light,  a  permanent 
allotropic  modification,  in  which  it  possessed  more  than  usually 
active  properties.  But  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  shown  that 
neither  chlorine  nor  hydrogen,  when  separately  insolated, 
undergoes  any  such  modification,  no  difference  being  indeed 
perceptible  between  the  action  of  light  on  a  mixture  of  the  gases 
which  have  been  separately  insolated  before  mixing,  and  on  a 
mixture  of  the  same  gases  evolved  and  previously  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  light  appears  then  to  act  by  increasing  the  attraction 
between  the  chemically  active  molecules,  or  by  overcoming 
certain  resistances  which  oppose  their  combination.  Thb 
peculiar  action  is  called  photo-chemical  induction. 

The  time  which  elapses  from  the  beginning  of  the  exposure 
till  the  maximum  action  is  attained,  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  maximum  being  sometimes  reached 
in  fifteen  minutes,  sometimes  in  three  or  four  minutes.  In 
one  instance,  the  first  action  was  visible  only  after  six  minutes* 
insolation,  whilst  in  some  experiments  a  considerable  action 
was  observed  in  the  first  minute. 

The  duration  of  the  inductive  action  varies  with  the  mass 
of  the  gas,  and  with  the  amount  of  light.  With  a  constant 
quantity  of  light,  it  increases  with  the  volume  of  the  exposed 
gas.  With  a  constant  volume  of  gas  it  is  found: — 1.  That  the 
time  necessary  to  effect  the  first  action  decreases  with  increase 
of  light,  and  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  light. — 

2.  That  the  time  which  elapses  until  the  maximum  is  attained, 
also  decreases  with  increase  of  light,  but  in  a  less  ratio. — 

3.  That  the  increase  of  the  induction  proceeds  at  first  in  an  ex- 
panding series,  and  then  converges  till  the  true  maximum  is 
attained. 

The  condition  of  increased  oombiniog  power  into  which  the 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogon  it  bniiq^  by  Af  adioa  of 
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light,  ia  not  permanent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resistance  to  I 
combination  overcome  b)"  the  inSuence  of  the  light,  is  soon  I 
reatored  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark. 

The  resistance  to  combination  which  prevents  the  union  of  ■ 
the  gases  until  the  action  is  assisted  by  light,  may  be  increased 
by  various  circumstances,  especially  by  the  presence  of  forei^ 
gases,  even  in  very  small  quantity.     An  excess  of  yoTS  °^ 
hydrogen  above  that  contained  in  the  normal  mixture,  reduces 
the  action  from  100  to  38.     Oxygen,  in  quantity  amounting 
to  only  x^aa  °^  ^''°  '^'*'  volume  of  gas,  diminishes  the  action  ■ 
from  100  to  4-7;  and  -^-g  reduces  it  from  100  to  1.'3.     An  J 
excess  of -j-^^  of  chlorine  reduces   the  action  from   100  ■ 
60-2;    and  -^^  from   100  to  41-3.     A  small  quantity  of! 
hydrocliloric    acid    gas  does    not  prodoce  any  appreciabla  t 
diminution  ;  ■poVo'  "^  ^^^  non-insolatcd  mixture  reduces  th«"j 
action  from  100  to  55. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  combination  goes  on  up  I 
to  a  certain  point  under  the  influence  of  light,  appears  to  arise^  | 
not  from  any  peculiar  property  of  light,  but  rather  from  the  ] 
mode  of  action  of  chemical  affinity  itself.    Chemical  inductioi 
is  in  fact  observed  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  pure 
chemical  action  to  produce   the  alteration.     Thus,  when  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  mixed  with  tartaric  acidiq 
left  in  the  dark,  liydiobromic  acid  is  formed  ;  and,  by  deter-  J 
mining  the   amount  of  free  bromine  present  in  the  liquid  at 
dilierent  times,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  at  which  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrobromic  acid  goes  on  is  not  uniform,  but  increases 
np  to  a  certain  point,  according  to  a  law  similar  to  that  which 
is  observed  in  photo -chemical  induction. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  I 
affinity  between  any  two  bodies  is  in  itself  a  force  of  constant  ' 
amoimt,  but  that  its  action  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  opposing 
forces,  similar  to  those  wliich  affect  the  conduction  of  heat  or 
electricity,  or  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  steel.  Wa 
overcome  these  resistances  when  we  accelerate  the  formation 
of  a  precipitate  by  agitation,  or  a  dccomjwsition  by  insolation. 
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Optical  and  Chemical  Extinction  of  the  Chemical  Rays. — 
When  light  passes  throagh  any  mediam,  part  of  it  is  lost  bj 
reflection  at  the  sorface,  another  portion  by  absorption  within 
the  medium,  so  that  the  quantity  of  emergent  light  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  incident  light  This  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
chemical  as  well  as  to  the  luminous  rays.  By  passing  light 
from  a  constant  source  through  cylinders  with  plate-glass 
ends  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  it  is  found  that,  with  a  given 
length  of  cylinder,  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  rays  trans- 
mitted, when  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  is  to  the  quan- 
tity in  the  incident  light  in  a  constant  ratio  ;  in  other  words, 
the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light.  It  is  also  found  that  the  quantity  of 
chemical  rays  transmitted  varies  proportionally  to  the  density 
of  the  absorbing  medium. 

But  further,  when  light  passes  through  a  medium  in  which 
it  excites  chemical  action.  It  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  the 
optical  extinction  already  spoken  of,  a  quantity  of  light  is  lost 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical  action  produced.  The 
depth  of  pure  chlorine  at  0''  C.  and  0*76  mm.  pressure,  through 
which  the  light  of  a  coal-gas  flame  must  pass  in  order  to  be 
reduced  to  ^,  is  found  to  be  173*3  millimeters.  Hence, 
since  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  varies  as  the  density,  the 
depth  of  chlorine  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  air,  or  other 
ehemically  inactive  gas,  required  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  extinction,  would  be  346*6  mm.  But  when  the  sensitive 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  used, 
the  depth  of  the  mixture  which  the  light  must  penetrate  to  be 
reduced  to  -j^,  is  found  to  be  only  234  mm.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  light  is  absorbed  in  doing  chemical  work. 

With  light  from  other  sources,  results  are  obtained  similar 
in  character,  but  differing  in  amount.  Difi^use  morning  light 
reflected  from  the  zenith  of  a  cloudless  sky  is  reduced  to  -^ 
by  passing  through  45*6  mm.  of  chlorine,  and  through  73-5 
mm.  of  the  sensitive  mixture  i  i  4 

to  ^  by  passing  throng  19*7 
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57 '4  mm.  of  the  standard  mixture.  Hence  It  appears  that 
the  chemical  rajs  of  diffuse  morning  light  are  absorbed  by 
chlorine  much  more  quickly  than  those  of  lamp-light ;  and 
those  of  evening  light  with  still  greater  facility.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  that  the  chemical  rays  reflected  at  different 
times  and  hours,  possess,  not  only  quantitative  but  also  quali- 
tative differences,  similar  to  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  photographers, 
that  the  amount  of  light  photometrically  estimated  gives  no 
measure  of  the  time  in  which  a  given  photochemical  effect  is 
produced.  For  the  taking  of  pictures,  a  less  intense  morning 
light  is  always  preferred  to  a  bright  evening  light. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Measurement  of  the  Force  of  Electric  Currents,  —  There  are 
two  methods  by  which  the  forces  of  electric  currents  are  com- 
pared with  each  other,  viz.,  the  chemical  or  electrolytic,  and 
the  electromagnetic  methods. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  chemical  work  done 
is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit ;  that,  if  two  decomposing 
cells  be  introduced,  one  containing  dilute  sulphuric,  the  other 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  equal  to  the  hydrogen  evolved  (by  true 
current  action)  in  each  cell  of  the  battery ;  moreover,  that 
the  quantities  of  different  elements  eliminated  in  any  part  of 
the  circuit,  are  always  in  the  ratio  of  their  equivalent  weights. 
The  voltameter  (I.  290)  affords,  therefore,  a  true  and  exact 
measure  of  the  amount  of  the  chemical  or  electrical  force 
developed  by  the  battery.  But  its  indications  are  not  always 
sufficiently  rapid.  In  fact,  in  using  this  instrument,  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  till  a  measurable  quantity  of  gas  is  collected. 
It  willj  therefore^  indicate  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity 
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which  has  passed  tbroagb  the  cirenit  ia  a  certain  finite  inter- 
ral,  say  in  a  minute;  bnt  it  gires  no  information  of  any 
variations  that  may  hare  taken  place  daring  that  interval; 
moreover,  tt  can  only  be  oaed  to  measure  corrents  of  con- 
siderable strength. 


Tlu  Tangent~eomp(u». — To  supply  these  deficiencies,  and 
obtain  exact  and  instantaneons  indications  of  the  relative 
forces  of  electric  currents,  recourse  is  had  to  the  electro- 
magnetic method,  which  consists  in  obBerving  the  deflection 
of  a  magnetic  needle  produced  by  the  current.  InstrumeDta 
for  this  pnrpose  are  called  Galvanometen  or  BJieometen.  The 
effect  of  a  coil  of  wire  in  intensifying  the  efiect  of  the  current 
upon  a  magnetic  needle,  is  described  at  page  290,  Tol.  I.,  of 
this  work.  But  the  kind  of  instrument  there  described, 
though  commonly  called  a  galvanometer,  is  really  only  a 
galvanoscope,  or  multiplier.  It  indicates  with  great  delicacy 
the  existence  and  direction  of  an  electric  current,  but  it  is  not 
constructed  for  quantitative  determinations. 

In  the  true  galvanometer  (Fig.  41)  the  current,  instead  of 
passing  through  a  long  coil  of  wire  placed  close  to  the  needle. 


is  made  to  pass  through  a  broad 
circular  band  of  brass  or  copper, 
F  Q,  of  considerable  dimensions,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  mag- 
netic needle,  n,  the  length  of  vhicb 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  diameter  of  the  circular  con- 
ductor, so  that  the  distance  of  the 
extremity  of  the  needle  from  the 
conductor  P  Q,  and  consequently 
the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  the  cur- 
rent, is  sensibly  the  same  at  all 
angles  of  defiection.  The  instniment 
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Fig.  42. 


is  SO  placed  that  Hie  plane  of  the  circle  P  Q  coincides  with  the 
magnetic  meridian.  To  determine  the  relation  which  exists 
under  these  circumstances  between  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  and  the  force  of  the  current,  let  p  Q  (Fig.  42)  repre- 
sent the  circular  conductor  seen  from  above ;  a  z  the  direction 
of  the  needle  under  the  influence  of  the  current.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  needle  is  then  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  viz.,  the 
force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  acting 
parallel  to  p  q,  and  the  force  of 
the  current  acting  at  right  angles  to 
that  direction.  Let  these  forces  be 
represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  lines  ab,  a  c.  Draw 
•  also  the  line /a  d  perpendicular  to 
a  Zy  and  6/,  c  d,  perpendicular  to  df. 
Then  the  lines  af^ad  represent  the 
resolved  portions  of  the  forces  a  6, 
a  c,  which  act  at  right  angles  to  the 
needle,  and  tend  to  turn  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  needle  may  be  at  rest,  a  d 
must  be  equal  to  a/,  or 

a  c  .  cos    c  a  d  -=■  ahy  sin  ah  f. 

Now  the  angle  cad\%  equal  to  t?, 

the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle 

from  the  meridian,  because  a  c  is 

perpendicular  to  P  Q,  and  a  d  to  a  ^^ ;  and  the  angle  ah  f 

is  also  equal  to  t?,  because  a  6  is  parallel  to  p  q,  and  bftoaz. 

Hence  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

a  c  .  cos  V  =1  ab  ,  sin  v\ 
therefore  ac  ^  ab  .  tanv. 

Or,  if  we  denote  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  by  M,  and 
that  of  the  electric  current  by  E,  we  have 

E  =  Mtanv. 
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Consequently^  since  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  is  constant 
at  the  same  place  (at  least  for  short  intervals  of  time),  tJie 
magnetic  force  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  tlie  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection :  hence  the  name  of  the  instrument 

Comparison  between  the  chemical  and  magnetic  actions  of 
the  current  —  By  introducing  into  the  same  voltaic  cnrcuit,  a 
voltameter  and  a  tangent-compass,  it  is  found  that  the  chemical 
action  of  the  current  is  direcdy  proportional  to  its  magnetic 
action.  The  tangent-compass  affords,  therefore,  a  measure  of 
the  chemical  as  well  as  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  current, 
the  quantity  of  chemical  or  electrical  force  in  the  circuit 
being  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of 
the  needle. 

If  m  milligrammes  of  hydrogen  are  evolved  in  a  second 
in  the  voltameter,  when  the  galvanometer  exhibits  a  de- 
flection of  45%  and  therefore  a  current  force  =  1  (since 
tan  45°  =  1),  then,  when  the  same  galvanometer  shows  a 
deflection  =  a,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  t 
seconds  will  be  m  •  ^  •  tan  eu  The  quantity  of  any  other 
element  eliminated  in  the  same  circuit,  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  this  quantity  by  the  equivalent  weight  of  that 
element 

With  a  tangent -compass,  the  diameter  of  whose  conductor 
measures  one  decimeter,  it  is  found  that,  when  the  deflection 
is  45%  one  milligramme,  or  11*2  cubic  centimeters  (at  0^  C. 
and  Bar.  0*76  met.)  of  hydrogen  is  eliminated  in  32*3  seconds. 
Hence  with  any  other  circular  current  whose  radius  is  r  deci- 
meters and  force  =  tan  a,  the  time  t  in  which  1  milligramme 
of  hydrogen  is  evolved,  or  9  milligrammes  of  water  are 
decomposed,  is 

32-3 


t  = 


tan  OL 


Ohm^s  Formula,  —  The  amount  of  electrical  or  chemical 
power  developed  in  the  voltaic  drcnit,  —  or,  in  other  words. 


EI^ECTRICITY. 


the  quantity  of  electricity  wliich  passes  through  a  tranaven 
section  of  the  circuit,  in  a  unit  of  time,  evidently  depend) 
upon  two  conditions ;  viz.,  the  power,  or  electromotive  fore 
of  the  battery,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  ti 
current  by  tlie  conductors,  liquid  or  solid,  which  it  liaa  1 
traverse.  With  a  given  amount  of  resistance,  the  power  d 
the  battery  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  deve- 
loped ill  a  given  time  ;  and  by  a  double  or  treble  resistance, 
we  mean  simply  that  which,  with  a  given  amount  of  exciting 
power  in  the  battery,  reduces  the  quantity  of  electricity  deve- 
loped, or  work  done,  to  one-half  or  one-third.  If,  then,  we 
denote  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  by  E,  and  the 
resistance  by  R,  we  have,  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  j 
ing  through  the  circuit  in  a  nnit  of  time,  the  expression : 


■  (1) 


•'  -  If 

This  is  called  Ohm's  law,  from  the  name  of  the  distingnishei 
mathematician  who  first  announced  it.     It  must  be  nndei 
stood,  not  as  a  theorem,  but  as  a  definition.     I'o  say  that  thrfl 
strength  of  the  current  varies  directly  as  the  electromotivo  ' 
force,  and  inversely  as  the   resistance,   is  simply  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  electromotive  force  and  what  we  mean  by 
resistance.*  J 

Let  U3  now  endeavour,  by  moans  of  the  formula  (1),  ttM 
estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the  strength  of  the  curren£  ] 
by  increasing  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates  of  the  battery. 
The  resistance  R  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz.  that  which  tho 
current  experiences  in  passing  tlirough  the  cells  of  the  battery 
itself,  and  that  which  is  offered  by  the  external  conductor 
which  joins  the  poles.  This  conductor  may  consist  either  wholly 
of  metal,  or  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  electrolytic  liquids. 

*  It  must  be  rcmembcrcil  that  wo  oro  here  nicrcl;  cornpariDg  iha  atrengtii 
of  clcclric  cnrrauts  one  with  the  other,  not  reducing  tho  cnrrent  force  to  ab- 
•olute  mechanical  mcamrc,  or  eicn  compnring  it  with  the  electro -static  force* 
n  and  repulsion.    (Sec  page  506.) 
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Let  the  resistance  within  the  battery  be  r^  and  the  external 
resistance  r^;  then^  in  the  one-celled  battery,  we  have 

E 

^^7T^ (2) 

Now  suppose  the  battery  to  consist  of  n  cells  perfectly  similar ; 
then  the  electromotiTe  force  becomes  nEy  the  resistance  within 
the  battery  nr ;  if,  then,  the  external  resistance  remains  the 
same,  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be  denoted  by 

nE  E  /o\ 

?=„TT7       =       —TV ^^) 

n 
If  r^  be  small,  this  expression  has  nearly  the  same  valae 
as    ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  circuit  be  closed  by  a  good 

conductor,  such  as  a  short  thick  wire,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity developed  by  the  compound  battery  of  n  cells,  is 
sensibly  the  same  as  that  evolved  by  a  single  cell  of  the  same 
dimensions.  But  if  /  is  of  considerable  amount,  as  when  the 
circuit  is  closed  by  a  long  thin  wire,  or  when  an  electrolyte  is 
interposed,  the  strength  of  the  current  increases  considerably 
with  the  number  of  plates.  In  fact,  the  expression  (3)  is 
always  greater  than  (2) ;  for  — 

nE         _        E        _         (n  ^l)Ef^ 

a  quantity  which  is  necessarily  positive  when  n  is  greater 
than  unity. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  size  of  the  plates  is 
increased,  while  their  number  remains  the  same.  Then, 
according  to  the  chemical  theory,  an  increase  in  the  surface  of 
metal  acted  upon  must  produce  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed,  provided  the  conducting 
power  of  the  circuit  is  sufficient  to  give  it  passage.  According 
to  the  theory  which  attributes  the  development  of  the  ekc- 
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tricltj  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals^  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  plates  does  not  increase  the  electromotive  force, 
but  it  diminishes  the  resistance  within  the  cells  of  the  battery 
by  offering  a  wider  passage  to  the  electricity.  Hence  in  the 
single  cell,  if  the  surface  of  the  plates,  and  therefore  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  liquid,  be  increased  m  times,  the  expression 
for  the  strength  of  the  current  becomes 

E  _  mE 

r    .     #  r  -^  mr^ ' 

m 

If  r'  be  small,  this  expression  is  nearly  the  same  as^ ,, 

r  -{-  r 

that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  current  in- 
creases very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  size  of  the  plates  ; 
but  when  the  external  resistance  is  considerable,  the  advantage 
gained  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates  is  much  less. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  when  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  is  small,  as  in  electro-magnetic  experiments,  a  small 
number  of  large  plates  is  the  most  advantageous  form  of 
battery ;  but  in  overcoming  great  resistances,  power  is  gained 
by  increasing  the  number  rather  than  the  size  of  the  plates. 

Electric  Resistance  of  Metals.  —  The  preceding  principles 
enable  us  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  resistance  of 
a  metallic  wire  varies  with  its  length.  For  this  purpose 
suppose  a  one-celled  battery  (Daniell's)  to  be  used,  which 
maintains  a  constant  action  during  the  time  of  the  experiment. 
First  let  the  current  be  made  to  pass  directly  through  the 
tangent- compass,  and  afterwards  let  wires,  of  uniform  thick- 
ness and  of  the  lengths  of  5,  10,  40,  70,  and  100  meters,  be 
interposed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  resulting  deflections  ob- 
served. Now,  as  the  force  of  the  battery  is  constant,  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  strength  of  the  current.  But 
the  total  resistance  is  made  up  of  that  of  the  interposed  wires, 
together  with  that  of  the  battery  itself,  and  that  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  tangent-compass.     These  last  two  resistances 
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we  may  suppose  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  wire  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  above,  and  of  a  certain  unknown  length,  x. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  lengths  of  wire  5,  10,  40,  &c,  we 
must  substitute  or  +  5,  or  +  10,  or  +  40,  &c.  An  experiment 
of  this  kind*  gave  the  following  results :  — 


Length  of  Wire. 

Obterred  Deflection. 

Tangent  of  Deflection. 

X  metera 

62°     O' 

1-880 

X  1-       5 

40     20 

0849 

X  +     10 

28     30 

0  543 

X  +     40 

9     45 

0-172 

X  +     70 

6       0 

0*105 

X  +   100 

4     15 

0-074 

Now,  let  us  assume,  as  most  probable,  that  the  resistance 
of  a  wire  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  its  length,  then, 
according  to  Ohm's  law,  the  first  two  experiments  give :  — 

J?  +  5  =  0-849   :   1-880 


X 


whence,  x  =  4-11.  And,  bj  combining  in  a  similar  manner 
the  first  experiment  with  all  the  others,  we  obtain  for  x  the 
several  values  4-06,  4-03,  4-14,  4*09,  the  mean  of  the  whole 
being  4*08.  Substituting  this  value  for  x  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  calculating  the  corresponding  deflections  on  the 
supposition  that  the  stren^h  of  the  current  varies  inversely 
as  the  resistance,  that  is  as  the  length  of  the  conductor,  we 
obtain  the  following  results:  — 


I^engtli  of 
Conductor. 

Calculated 
Deflection. 

Observed 
Deflection. 

Difference. 

408  meters 

62°     O' 

62®     O' 

9*08 

40     18 

40     20 

+     2' 

1408 

28     41 

28     30 

-  11 

44-08 

9     56 

9     45 

-  11 

74-08 

5     57 

6       0 

+     3 

104-08 

4     14 

4     15 

+     1 

•  M&Der,  UnbBGii  dflr  n|A..18fili,  &  177. 
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From  tlic  results  of  this  and  simUar  experimenta, 
inferred  that — the  resistance  of  a  eondactor  of  uniform  thic. 
varies  directli/  as  iis  length. 

The  Rheostat  or  Current-rfgulator, — The  variona  forma  of* 
the  Bo-called  constant  battery,  Daniell's  for  example  (I.  284), 
attain  tlieir  end  but  imperfectly,  a  galvanometer  included  in 
the  circuit  always  exhibiting  more  or  lesa  variation.  A  really- 
constant  current  can  only  be  obtained  by  interposing  in  the 
circuit  a  conducting  wire  of  variable  length,  so  that  the 
resistance  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  the  action  of  the 
battery  becomes  stronger  or  weaker.  Various  instruments 
have  been  contrived  for  this  purpose. 


one  most  used,  > 


invented  by  Professor  Wlieatstone,  is  represented  ii 
A  and  B  are  two  cylindei-s  of  the 
same  dimensions — the  first  of 
dry  wood,  the  second  of  brass  — 
placed  with  their  axes  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  wooden 
cylinder  A  has  a  fine  screw 
cut  on  its  surface,  and  around 
it,  following  the  thread  of  the 
screw,  is  coiled  a  thin  brass 
wire.    One  extremity  of  this  wire 

is  attached  to  a  brass  ring,  v,  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  wooden' 
cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  bran 
cylinder.  Tlie  ring  v  and  the  nearer  end  of  the  brass  cylin- 
der are  connected  witli  the  wires  of  the  battery  through 
the  medium  of  the  screw-joints  CD.  A  movable  handle, 
h,  serves  to  turn  the  cylinders  alternately  round  their  axes. 
By  turning  B  to  the  right,  the  wire  is  uncoOed  from  A  andJ 
coiled  upon  B ;  and  the  contrary  when  a  is  turned  to  the  left. 
Tlie  number  of  coils  of  wire  upon  A  are  indicated  by  a  scale 
placed  between  the  cylinders,  the  fractions  of  a  turn  being 
raeasured  by  an  index  moving  round  the  ring  v,  which  is 
graduated  accordingly.     As  the  coils  of  the  wire  are  insulated 
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on  the  wooden  cylinder^  but  not  on  the  brass,  it  is  evident 
that  the  path  of  the  current  will  be  longer^  and  therefore  the 
resistance  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  coils  of  wire 
upon  the  wooden  cylinder. 

By  means  of  the  rheostat  and  the  tangent-compass^  the 
resistances  afforded  by  different  conductors  to  the  passage  of 
the  current  may  be  measured  with  great  facility.  Sappose 
tliat  when  the  wire  of  the  rheostat  is  completely  uncoiled 
from  the  wooden  cylinder  (the  index  then  standing  at  0^),  a 
tangent-compass  introduced  into  the  circuit  shows  a  deflection 
of  46**.  Then  let  a  copper  wire  four  yards  long  and  ^tii  of 
an  inch  thick,  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  same  circuit 
The  galvanometer-needle  will  then  exhibit  a  smaller  deflection, 
say  ^7^  On  removing  the  wire,  the  galvanometer  will  again 
exhibit  its  former  deflection  of  46^  Now  let  the  rheostat  wire 
be  coiled  round  the  wooden  cylinder  till  the  needle  returns  to 
37%  and  suppose  that  to  produce  this  effect  twenty  turns 
of  the  rheostat  wire  are  necessary.  This  length  of  the 
rheostat  wire  produces  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  wire 
under  examination.  Next  let  a  similar  experiment  be  made 
with  a  wire  of  the  same  length  but  of  twice  the  thickness,  and 
consequently  having  a  transverse  section  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  former.  It  will  be  found  that  five  turns  of  the 
rheostat  wire,  or  one-fourth  of  the  former  length,  are  sufficient 
to  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  second  wire.  By 
experiments  thus  conducted  it  is  found  that:  The  resistance 
of  a  tcire  or  any  other  conductor  of  given  length  varies  inversely 
as  its  transverse  section.  And  comparing  this  result  with  that 
which  was  established  at  page  503,  we  find  that :  Conductors 
of  the  same  material  offer  equal  resistances,  when  their  lengths 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  transverse 
sections. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  relative  conducting  powers  of 
different  metals  may  be  ascertained.  Taking  the  resistance 
of  pure  copper  as  the  unity  it  is  found  that  that  of  iron  is 

w  8 
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7*02,  of  brass  3'95,  of  Genuan  silver  15'47.     The  conducting  J 
powers  are  of  course  inversely  as  these  nambers  (IL  441).        J 

Heating  Power  of  the  VoUaic  Current.  —  The  degree  of  beat  1 
excited  la  a  metallic  wire  by  the  passage  of  the  carrent,  1 
increases  with  the  strength  of  the  current  and  with  the '4 
resistance  of  the  wire.  To  determine  the  numerical  relationa  1 
of  this  phenomenon,  the  wire  to  be  heated  is  formed  into  a  1 
spiral  and  enclosed  within  a  vessel  containing  strong  alcohol,  I 
or  some  other  non-conducting  liquid,  in  order  that  the  cur-  I 
rent  may  pass  entirely  through  the  wire,  and  not  through  thefl 
liquid  itself.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  the  liquid  is  noted  1 
by  a  delicate  thermometer ;  the  strengtli  of  the  current  me^  V 
sured  by  the  tangent- com  pass ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  wire  ■! 
afterwards  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  Bj  I 
this  method  Lenz"  has  shown  that: —  I 

TfiE  quantity  of  heat  evolved  m  a  given  ihne  is  directly pn^Xjr^M 
tianed  to  the  resistance  of  tlie  wire,  and  lo  the  square  of  tite  guan^ 
tity  of  electricity  which  paxaes  through  it.  j 

The  same  result  has  been  obtained  by  Jotdef,  botli  totm 
wires  and  liquid  conductors;  by  E.  Becquerel  forliqaida;  audi 
by  Riossf  for  the  heat  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  I 
electricity  accumulated  in  a  Leyden  jar.  " 

Reduction  of  the  Force  of  the  Current  to  absolute  mechanical 
Measure  : — This  important  determination  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  extensive  research  by  Weber  and  Kohlransch.  § 
To  understand  tlic  resalls  obtained  by  these  philosophers,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  exactly  the  several  units  of  measurement 
adopted : 

a.  The  unit  of  electric  fluid  is  the  quantity  which,  when'] 
concentrated  in  a  point,  and  acting  on  an  equal  quantity  a 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  Isi.  18.  \  Pliil.  Mag.  [3],  lii.  210. 

J  Pogg.  Ann  xl.  53S  ;  xliiL  47  ;  xlv.  I. 

§  AhhanUlunKeii  UerUUliuinUiacb-phycijchiMi  Clostc  dcr  Kunifl.  Suchiit 
chcn  Cvnllich.  d.  Wisg.     Lvipiig.  lasii. 
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the  same  fluid  aho  concentrated  in  a  point,  and  at  the  unit  of 
distance,  exerts  a  repulsion  equal  to  tho  unit  of  force. 

b.  The  unit  of  electrochemical  intensity  is  the  force  of  the 
current  which,  In  a  unit  of  time,  decomposes  a  uuit  of  weight 
of  water,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  other  electrolyte, 

c.  The  unit  of  electromagnetic  force,  is  the  force  of  a 
current  which — when  it  traverses  a  circular  conductor 
whose  area  is  equal  to  the  unit  of  surface,  and  acts  upon  a 
magnet  whose  magnetic  moment  is  equal  to  unity,  the  magnet 
being  placed  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  ])]ane  of  the  conductor,  and  its  centre 
on  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  circular  conductor, 
and  perpendicular  to  its  plane — exerts  upon  the  magnet  a 
rotatory  force  equal  to  unity  divided  by  the  cube  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  of  the  needle  and  the  centre  of  the 
conductor. 

Weber  had  shown  by  previous  experiments  that  the  unit  of 
electrochemical  force  is  to  that  of  electromagnetic  force  as 
106^  to  1.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  determine  the  i-elatlon 
between  the  electromagnetic  unit  and  the  electrostatic  unit 
(1),  and  thus  to  establish  a  numerical  relation  between  statical 
and  dynamical  electricity.  The  mode  of  experimenting  was 
as  follows:- — 

I.  A  Leyden  jar  having  been  strongly  charged,  its  knob 
was  touched  with  a  largo  metallic  hall,  which  took  from  it  a 
certain  portion  of  its  charge,  determined  by  previous  experi- 
ments. The  charge  of  the  bjill  was  tlien  transferred  to  the 
torsion-balance,  and  the  repulsive  force  measured.  At  the 
same  time,  the  remainder  of  the  charge  of  the  jar  was  made  to 
traverse  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer,  previously,  however, 
having  been  passed  through  a  long  column  of  water,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  sensible  duration,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
from  one  coil  of  the  wire  to  another  in  the  form  of  a  spark- 
In  this  manner,  a  relation  was  established  betncen  the  statical 
and  dynamical  effects  of  the  charge  of   tlie  jar.  ^2.    The 
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intensitj  and  duration  of  a  voltaic  current  were  determined, 
which  imparted  to  the  galvanometer  needle  the  same  deflection 
as  that  produced  hj  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows:  — 

Through  each  section  of  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current 
whose  force  is  equal  to  the  electromagnetic  unit^  there  passes 
in  a  second  of  time  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  equal  to 
155,370  X  10^  statical  units  (p.  506,  a),  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  negative  electricity  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  decompose  one 
milligramme  of  water,  amounts  to  106f  times  this  quantity, 
or  16,573  x  10'  units  of  electricity,  of  each  kind.  To  decom- 
pose nine  milligrammes  of  water,  or  one  equivalent,  requires 
of  course  nine  times  this  amount  of  electricity.  This  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  (9  x  16,573  x  10')  accumulated  on  a 
cloud  situated  1000  meters  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
acting  on  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  below  the  cloud,  would  exert  an  attrac- 
tive force  equal  to  226,800  kilogrammes,  or  208  tons. 

From  the  same  data  it  is  calculated  that,  if  all  the  particles 
of  hydrogen  in  one  milligramme  of  water  in  the  form  of  a 
column  one  millimeter  long,  were  attached  to  a  thread,  and 
all  the  particles  of  oxygen  to  another  thread,  then,  to  efiect  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  in  a  second,  the  two  threads  would 
require  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  each  with  a  force 
of  147,380  kilogrammes,  or  145  tons.  If  the  water  were 
decomposed  with  less  velocity,  the  tension  would  be  propor- 
tionally less. 
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ATOMS  AND  EQUIVALENTS. 

Equivalent  quantities  of  any  two  substances  are  such  as 
can  replace  one  another  in  combination^  producing  compounds 
of  similar  chemical  character.  Thus^  when  copper  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  31*7  parts  of  copper  take  the 
place  of  108  parts  of  silver,  forming  a  neutral  nitrate  of 
copper.  Similarly,  the  31*7  parts  of  copper  may  be  replaced 
by  32*5  parts  of  zinc,  and  these  again  by  39  parts  of  potassium, 
the  product  of  the  substitution  being  in  each  case  a  neutral 
salt.  These  quantities  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  potassium, 
are  therefore  equivalent  to  one  another:  they  discharge 
analogous  chemical  functions.  In  like  manner,  47  parts  of 
potash,  and  31  parts  of  soda  are  equivalent,  because  they 
unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  an  acid  to  form  neutral  salts. 
Equivalent  numbers  cannot,  however,  be  always  determined 
by  actual  substitution.  Six  parts  of  carbon  are  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  14  parts  of  nitrogen;  but  there  is  no  known 
instance  of  the  direct  replacement  of  nitrogen  by  carbon. 
Moreover,  certain  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are 
spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  one  another,  although  it  is  plainly 
impossible  that  bodies  so  opposite  in  character  should  dis- 
charge the  same  chemical  function.  In  fact,  the  term  equi- 
valent is  frequently  used,  not  in  its  strict  etymological  sense, 
but  as  synonymous  with  combining  number.  Eight  parts  of 
oxygen  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1  part  of  hydrogen,  because 
the  bodies  unite  in  this  proportion  to  form  water  (I.  123). 
This  confusion  of  the  terms  eqaitalent  and  combining  number. 
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arises  from  tlic  circumstance  that  tlie  combining  numbers  in  I 
most  general  use  have  been  selected  so  as  to  represent,  ia.^ 
nianj  casesj  the  true  equivalents.     Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  1 
equivalent  and  combining  proportion  are  essentially  difTerenl^^ 
and  the  numbers  which  relate  to  them  cannot  he  made  tod 
coincide  in  all  cases.     The  numbers  which  represent  the  pro-f 
portions  in  which  bodies  combine,  though  to  a  certain  exteata 
arhitraiy,  may  he  regarded  as  fixed  when  once  selected ;   bata 
the  equivalent  of  a  body  varies  according  to  the  chemicalfl 
function  which  it  discharges.     When  iron  dissolves  in  hydro*.S 
chloric  add,  producing  ferrous  chloride,  FeCI,  every  grain  oi.-m 
hydrogen  expelled  from  the  acid  is  replaced  by  28  grains  of  iron;  J 
but  when  the  same  metal  dissolves  in  mpia  regla,  forming  fenioa 
chloride,  FgjCIj  or  FefCI,  each  grain  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  is.  I 
replaced  by  18  J  grains  of  iron ;  in  other  words,  the  equivalent' fl 
of  iron  (H  =  1)  is  28  in  the  ferrous  acid,  18^  in  the  ferrlo'l 
compounds.    Similarly,  the  equivalent  of  mercury  is  200  In  the-4 
mercui'ous,  100  in  the  mercuric  compounds.   By  comparing  tha<  I 
perchloratea  with  the  permanganates,  it  appears  that  55'7  parts.  I 
of  manganese  are  equivalent  to  35'5  parts  of  chlorine.     Now^ 
this  same  quantity  of  chlorine  is  equivalent  to   8  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  to  16  parts  of  sulphur :  moreover,  the  analogy  of 
the  sulphates  and  mangonates  shows  that  16  parts  of  sulphur 
are  equivalent  to  27-7  parts  of  manganese,  i.  e.  half  the  former 
quantity.     Lastly,  by  comparing  the  manganous  with  the 
manganic  salts,  It  appears  that  if  the   equivalent  of  man-. 
ganeae  be  27*7  in  the  former,  it  must  be  18'5  in  the  latter*' 
Manganese     has,     therefore,     three     different     equivalentSj. 
according  to   the  kind  of  compound   Into   which  it   enters;. 
audj  generally,    the   number   of   equivalents   which   may   be. 
assigned  to  a  body  la  equal  to  the  number  of  chemical  f«nc~  | 
tions  which  it  discharges. 

The  so-called  tables  of  equivalents  are  really,  as  alreodjr^J 
observed,  tables  of  combining  proportion.     How  are  the 
combining  proportions  dctermiued  ?     Most  bodies  unite  with  J 
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others  in  more  than  one  proportion.     Eight  parts  of  oxygen 
combine  with   14,  7,  4*7,  3*5,  and  2*8  parts  of  nitrogen. 
Which  of  these  nambers  is  to  be  taken  as  the  combining 
number  of  nitrogen  ?     Again, — 1  part  of  hydrogen  unites 
with  4f  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  yet  the  combining  number  of 
nitrogen  (H  =  1),  is  said  to  be  not  4|,  but  three  times  that 
number,  viz.  14.     Why  is  this  last  number  adopted?     The 
solution  of  such  questions  leads  to  a  variety  of  considerations. 
Obviously,  the  combining  numbers  should  be  so  selected  as  to 
represent  all  series  of  compounds  by  the  simplest  formulae, 
and  to  express  analogous  combinations  by  similar  formulae. 
Practically,  however,  this  rule  is  not  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
guide  in  all  cases ;  and,  in  the  actual  determination  of  com- 
bining numbers,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  considerations 
intimately  related  to  the  atomic  theory,  such  as  isomorphism, 
the  specific  heat  of  atoms,  vapour-densities,  and  the  basicity 
of  acids.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  combining  number  of  an 
acid  is  to  be  determined ;  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  its 
saturating  power.     But  then  arises  the  question, — is  the  acid 
monobasic,  bibasic,  or  tribasic  ?     Now,  on  the  system  of  com- 
bining numbers  or  equivalents,  viewed  without  reference  to 
atomic  constitution,  such  a  question  has  no  meaning.     Why, 
for  example,  is  citric  acid  said  to  be  tribasic  ?     Because  the 
formula  of  a  neutral  citrate  is  Ci^MjO,^ ;  a  formula  which 
does  not  admit  of  division  by  3,  without  introducing  a  frac- 
tional number  of  oxygen-atoms.     But  if  the  symbols  merely 
denote  combining  numbers  or  equivalents,  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such  fractional  numbers.     There 
is  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  of  ^  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  imites  with  one  pound  of  hydrogen  to  form  water* 
But  if  the  symbols  denote  atoms,  the  case  is  altered,  the  idea 
of  a  divided  atom  being  self-contradictory. 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  atomic  theory  on  the  construction  of  chemical  formulae, 
and  CQDseqaently  on  the  determination  of  combining  numbers. 
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These  numbers  do,  in  fact,  represent  the  supposed  relat!' 
weights  of  atoms.     Different  views  may  be  entertained  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies ;    and,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemical  knowledge,  the  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight 
a  body  from  different  points  of  view  may  not  always  agree 
specific  boat,  for  example,  Bometimes  leading  to  one  conclusit 
the  vapour-density  to  another ;  but  the  idea  of  atoms  and  of 
their  relative  weights,  and  of  the  building  up  of  compounds 
by  the  juxta-position  of  elementary  atoms,  is  perfectly  definite, 
and  afTords  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  yet  given  of 
observed  laws  of  chemical  combination  (I.  135). 
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There  are  three  systems  of  atomic  weight  in  use  amoi 
chemists; — 1.  The  system  adopted  in  this  work,  which  is 
same  as  that  in  Gmelin's  Hand-book.  In  this  system,  wi 
is  represented  by  tlie  formula  HO,  and  the  metallic  oxid< 
(protoxides)  most  resembling  it  by  the  formula  MO.  TJ 
atomic  weights  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  eqi 
valents,  substitution  being  supi>osed  to  take  place,  atom  fc 
atom. 

2.   The  system  of  Berzolins,  based  upon  the  bypothei 
that  all  elementary  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms 
equal  volumes,  so  that  the  atomic  constitution  of  a  compouni 
corresponds  with  its  constitution  by  volume.     Thus, 
being  composed  of  2  vol.  H  to  1  vol.  O,  is  H^O ;  hydrochlor: 
acid,  being  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydi 
gen,  is  HCl,  &c.     The  atomic  weights  in  this  system 
same  as  those  in  the  former  (I.    108),  excepting  those 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,   iodine, 
and  fluorine,  which  have  half  the  values  there  assigned  to 
them,   viz. :  —  (O  =  8) ;    H  =  0-5  ;  N  =  7  ;  P  =  16-01  j,j 
Cl=17-75-,    I  =  G3-18;    Br  =  40;    F  =  9-35.     Met 
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protoxides  are  represented  bj  the  formula  MO:  e,g.  potash 
=  KO  ;  black  oxide   of  copper  =  CuO. 

3.  The  system  of  Gerhardt,  based^  like  that  of  Berzelius,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  all  simple  gases  contain  equal  numbers  of 
atoms  in  equal  volumes^  but  carrying  out  that  system  more 
consistently.  The  formula  of  water  in  Grerhardt's  system  is 
H^O,  as  in  that  of  Berzelius.  Moreover^  as  the  yapour-dcnsity 
of  mercury  is  to  that  of  oxygen  as  6976  :  1106  (I.  149),  and 
mercuric  oxide  contains  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  100 
parts  of  mercury,  it  follows  that  the  proportions  by  Tolume 
of  mercury-vapour  and  oxygen  which  compose  this  oxide 
must  be  2  vol.  mercury  to  1  vol.  oxygen  :  for  2  x  6976  :  1106 
=  100  :  8  (nearly).  Hence  mercuric  oxide  is  Hg,0 ;  and 
from  the  analogy  of  cupric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  potash,  soda, 
&c.,  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  follows  that  these  oxides  must  be 
CujO,  FcjO,  KjO,  Na,0,  &c. ;  or,  generally,  the  formula 
of  a  protoxide  is  M^O,  analogous  to  that  of  water,  H^O. 

If  O  =  8,  the  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tel- 
lurium, and  carbon  are  the  same  in  Gerhardt's  system  as  in 
that  adopted  in  the  present  work,  but  those  of  all  the  other 
elements  have  only  half  the  usual  values: — H  =  0*5,  CI 
=  1775,  K  =  19*5,  &c.  Or,  what  is  more*  convenient, 
assuming  H  =  1,  the  atomic  weights  of  O,  S,  Se,  Te,  and  C 
will  be  doubled,  while  those  of  all  the  other  elements  will 
remain  the  same.* 

In  the  following  explanations  and  applications  of  Gerhardt's 
system,  these  double  atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  &c.,  will, 
to  avoid  confusion,  be  denoted  by  letters  with  bars  through 
the  middle  :  thus,  a  =  16,  S  =  32,  C  =  12. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the 


*  Omelin,  in  his  Handbook  (Translation,  toL  viL  p.  27),  objects  to  Gerhardt's 
atomic  weights,  that  the^  do  not  correspond  with  the  eqaivalent  nomben ;  bnt 
this,  as  ahead/  shown  (p.  510),  most  necessarily  be  the  case  with  all  systems  of 
atomk  weights  or  eombintng  nomben,  inasnrach  as  a  body  may  haTc  seyeral 
eqatndeaai^  hat  en  bfie  caltf  cot  flftonie  wriijh& 
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formulae  of  some  of  the  most  important  chemical  compoands 
in  the  ordinary  notation^  and  in  that  of  Gerhardt 


Ordinary  System. 

Gerhardt*s  System. 

Water 

no 

HjO 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen 

HO, 

HO 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 

HS 

H,» 

Sulpharic  acid  (anhydrous) 

so, 

8hA 

„           „    (hydratcd) 

SHO. 

Hydrochloric  acid    . 

HCl 

HCl 

Hypochlorons  acid  (anhydrous' 

ClO 

ci,e 

„    (hydrated) 

CIHO, 

C1H<^ 

Carbonic  oxide 

CO 

•ee 

Carbonic  acid  (anhydrous) 

CO, 

€-0, 

Nitric  acid  (anhydrous)    . 

NO, 

N,e, 

„        „    (hydrated)      . 

NHOe 

NHf>3 

Phosphoric  acid  (anhydrous) 

PO, 

P,^5 

„             „     (hydrated) 

PH3O3 

P"A 

Protoxides  (anhydrous)    . 

MO 

M^e 

„          (hydrated) 

r        MHOa        1 
t   or  MO.  HO   J 

MHO 

Sesqnioxides  (anhydrous) 

M,0, 

2^*^ 

Sulphate  of  potash  (neutral) 

SKO4 

61C,tt, 

».       (acid) 

SaKHOg 

SKUO. 

Nitrate  of  potash 

NKO« 

NKO, 

Alum  (anhydrous)  . 

S,KAl,0,g 

•&,KAie. 

Hydrocyanic  acid     . 

C,NH 

eNH 

Cyanic  acid      .... 

C,NHOa 

eNH^ 

Cyanate  of  soda       .        . 

C^NNaOj 

eNNaO 

nydrosulj>hocyanic  acid  . 

CjNHvSj 

eNHs 

Sillphocyanidc  of  silver     . 

C.NAgS, 

«eNAg«- 

Alcohol 

c,n,o. 

e,H,0 

Ether 

C,H,0 

ejI.oO 

Acetic  acid  (hydratcd)     . 

C,II,0, 

^,n,o. 

„        „     (anhydrous)  . 

C,I1/), 

^^H^e, 

Benzoic  acid  (hydratcd)  . 

C,.I1/), 

^^Hgt), 

«     (anhydrous) 

CuHsOa 

■§14  "10^3 

Benzoate  of  potash   . 

CuH.KO, 

Oxalic  acid 

i,H,0, 

These  two  systems  of  notation  possess  in  common  the 
advantage  of  representing  the  metallic  protoxides  by  formulaD 
analogous  to  that  of  water,  whereas  in  the  system  of  Ber- 
zelius,  this  analogy  is  lost,  water  being  represented  by  H^O, 
and  the  protoxides  of  the  metals  by  MO.  But  the  repre- 
sentation of  water  by  HHO,  as  in  Gerhardt's  system,  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  of  corresponding  with  the 
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important  fact^  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  either  the  half  or 
the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  water  by  a  metal.  Thus 
potassium  thrown  into  water  displaces  half  the  hydrogen,  and 
forms  hydrate  of  potash,  HEO ;  and  when  this  compound,  in 
the  solid  state,  is  heated  with  an  additional  quantity  of  potas- 
sium, the  remaining  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  an- 
hydrous potash,  EEO,  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  when 
potassium  acts  on  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI,  it  displaces  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  chloride  of  potassium 
ECl.  This  is  an  important  difference,  which  is  easily  under- 
stood on  the  supposition  that  water  contains  two  atoms  and 
hydrochloric  acid  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen;  whereas, 
if  these  two  compounds  are  represented  by  the  analogous 
formulae  HO  and  HCI,  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  action 
is  by  no  means  apparent. 

Assuming  as  the  unit  of  vapour- volume  the  space  occupied 
by  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  (or  by  16  grammes  of  oxygen,  14  of 
nitrogen,  35*5  of  chlorine,  &c.),  and  calculating  by  formnlsB 
analogous  to  those  in  the  third  column  of  the  preceding  table, 
the  weights  of  the  compound  atoms  or  molecules  of  those  com- 
pounds which  are  capable  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  correspond  to  2  volumes  of  vapour.  Thus, 
for  hydrochloric  acid:  H  +  Cl  =  1  +35-5  =  36*5;  and  as  the 
density  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  18*25  times  that  of  hy- 
drogen (see  Table  I.  p.  150.),  it  follows,  that  the  number  36*5 
represents  the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  vapour.  Similarly,  for 
water:  H^O  =  2 -f  16  =  18, which  is  also  the  weight  of  2  volumes 
of  vapour,  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  vapour  compared 
with  hydrogen  as  the  unit  being  9.  Alcohol =C,HgjO=  24 +  6 
+ 16=46 :  and  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  vapour  (H=l) 
is  23.  Ether =C^HioO=48  + 10  +  16  =  74,  which  is  twice  37, 
the  weight  of  a  unit-volume  of  ether-vapour. 

In  the  formulas  of  the  second  column,  this  uniformity  of 
vapour-Yolame  is  not  observed.  Some  of  them,  as  those  of 
water  HO.  noetic  acid  C^H^O,,  and 
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liydrated  sulphuric  acid  SHO^,  represent  1  volume  of  vapomVI 
wlien  referred  to  the  unit  above-inentioned,  viz.  the  apace  occu- 
pied by  1  gramme  of  hydj'ogen,  or  2  volumes,  if  compared  with 
the  volume  of  half  a  gramme  of  hydrogen,  or  8  grammes  of 
oxygen;  while  the  rest,  for  example,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI, 
and  hydrated  acetic   acid,    C^H^O,,    represent   2    volumes 
or  4  volumes  of  vapour,  according  to  the  unit  adopted.     (Sea  J 
tiie  table  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  149-155.)     To  bring  all  these  fop- J 
mulaB  to  the  Eame  standard  of  vapour* volume,  it  is  necessary,   f 
therefore,  to  double  those  first  mentioned,  thus:  water =HjO,; 
ether,  CgHmOj ;   anhydrous  acetic  acid,  CgHgOj ;   hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  SjH,Og,  &c.  j  and  if  the  corresponding  changa  „ 
be  made  in  the  formulie  of  the  analogous  compounds,  whid 
are  not  known  to  exist  in  the  gaseous  state,  e.  g.  anhydroU] 
metallic  protoxides,  M^O,;  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  SjK,Oj 
&c.,  it  will  be  found  that  Gerhardl's  formula;  may,  in  all  casefl 
be  converted  into  those  of  the  ordinary  notation,  by  doublini 
the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  si 
and  tellurium." 

There  is  yet  one  class  of  bodies  whose  atomic  weights  repre 
sent,  not  two,  but  one  volume  of  vapour,  viz.  the  elements 
bodies.  To  reduce  these  bodies  to  the  same  standard,  it  i 
necessary  to  assume  that  each  molecule  of  an  elementary  I 
in  the  free  state  consists  of  two  elementary  atoms,  e.g.  hji 
drogen,  HH  ;  chlorine,  CiCI. 

This  hypothesis  is  justified  by  numerous  consideratldnsKfl 
First;  It  accords  witli  the  polar  view  of  the  constitution  < 
bodies  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  (I.  238)i 
Secondly :  It  is  justified  by  certain  relations  of  boiling  poioj 

*  Gcrhardt  applied  the  term,  uni'bu^  lo  bis  ajstcm  of  uocacion,  because  U  f|>l 
baicd  on  the  rcdBClioo  of  all  fotmulx  lo  one  common  sttiniiiu'd,  the  rotmiUai 
being  derived  one  from  ^ic  other  hj  sabstiiution.  The  oriUnac;  cyetcm,  being 
founded  rather  on  the  formation  of  compounds  in  succeuivo  bJDor;  groopa 
(e.  ^.  potneh  ^  EO ;  Eulphuric  acid  ^  SO,;  sulphate  of  potash  -  KO. 80^  i| 
called  the  DaaUstk  tijtleat. 
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and  vapoar-deositj^  to  be  considered  hereafter.  Thirdly: 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  chemical  action  in  which  two 
atoms  of  an  elementary  body  unite  together  at  the  moment  of 
chemical  change,  jost  like  heterogeneons  atoms.  Thos^  when 
the  hydride  of  copper,  CUj|H,  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  cuprous  chloride  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydride 
itself: — 

Cu,H  +  HCl  =  Cu,Cl  +  HH. 

This  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  cuprous 
oxide : — 

Cu,a  +  2HC1  =  2Cu,Cl  +  H,a. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  hydrogen  separated  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  unites  with  oxygen ;  in  the  former,  with  hydrogen. 
When  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids  are 
mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated : — 

SOj  +  2H,S  =  2H^  +  S.S^ 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  hydro- 
selenic  acid : — 

SOj  +  2HjSe  =  2H,a  +  S.  Se^ 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  formed ;  in  the 
other,  a  sulphide  of  sulphur.  The  precipitation  of  iodine  which 
takes  place  on  mixing  hydriodic  with  iodic  acid,  affords  a 
similar  instance  of  the  combination  of  homogeneous  atoms. 
The  reduction  of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, is  another  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  action. 
When  oxide  of  silver  is  thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  is  formed ; 
the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  and  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  evolved  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  oxide  of  silver.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  atoms  could  not 
enpt  ^~  "  '  An  atom  of  an  elementary  body 
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moat  unite,  either  with  an  atom  of  another  element,  or  witfa 
of  its  own  kind. 

The  some  tendency  of  homogeneous  atoms  to  combine 
together  is  exiiibited  by  certain  groups  of  atoms  called  com- 
pound radicals,  which  behave  in  most  respects  like  eleoienl 
suijstances,  and  pass  as  entire  groups  from  one  state  of  coi 
bination  to  another.  Thus  there  is  a  series  of  hydrocarbons 
called  the  alcohol-radicals  {p.  531),  c.ij,  methyl,  dl^;  ethyl, 
CjHj,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compound  metals,  capable 
of  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  oxygen,  &c,  just  as  simple  metals  do.  Now  when 
zinc-ethyl,  ^^gH^Zn,  and  iodide  of  methyl,  dljl,  are  heated 
together,  donhlo  decomposition  takes  place,  the  product 
being  iodide  of  zinc,  and  methyl-ethyl; — 

G,H,.Zn  +  GUJ  =  Znl  +  (G,U,) .  (GR^). 


And  when  zinc-ethyl  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  sii 
action  takes  place,  but  attended  with  formation  of  free  etlijl 

G,H».Zn  +  C.,H,I  =  Znl  +  (G,Hs) .  (C^H,> 


ducM^H 


Moreover,  the  boiling  points  and  vapour-densities  of  these 
radicals  are  related  to  each  other  and  to  those  of  the  com- 
pound radicals,  methyl-ethyl,  butyl-amyl,  &c.,  in  a  manner 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  radicals  in  the 
free  state  to  consist  of  double  atoms.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  Table: —  J 


Sp.Kr.«.^C. 

V.poiit.d.n.l.j. 

B...,.po..L 

Elhjl-bnlyl    . 

G,H, 

.G.H, 

OTOll 

3053 

tJ,H, 

■  G,ll„ 

0-7069 

3533 

88 

0-7  0S7 

4-07Q 

loa 

Bnijl-wnyl    - 

*^H 

.  « 

0-72*7 

4-«65 

I3S 

y,ii„ 

0-7413 

4-956 

isa 

Buc^l-ccproyl 

*=,H™ 

■  e.u„ 

7 

4-91T 

Its 

Cnprojl  .       . 

^X, 

.  *^.H„ 

0'7564 

S-983 

808 
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TliG  regular  gradation  of  these  densities  and  boiling  points 
plainly  shows  that  the  proper  places  of  liutyl,  amyl,  and 
caproyl  in  the  series,  are  those  which  they  occupy  in  the 
table,  and  consequently  that  their  atomic  weights  in  the  free 
state  are  double  of  those  which  apjiertain  to  them  in  com- 
hination;  e.  g.,  amyl  in  combination  =  t^iHu  =  71  ;  free 
amyl  =  (e,H„),  =  142. 

Fourthly :  Elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others 
as  if  their  atoms  were  associated  in  binary  groups.  Thus 
chlorine  acting  ui)on  potash  forms  two  compounds,  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  [>otaah: — 

KKa  +  ClCl  =  cue  +  CIKO; 

just  as  chloride  of  cyanogen  would  form  chloride  of  potaa- 
siiini  and  cyanate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  which 
acts  upon  an  atom  of  potash,  is  not  I  at.  =  3o'5,  but 
2  at,  =  70,  Similarly,  when  metallic  sulphides  oxidise  in 
the  air,  both  the  metal  and  tbo  sulphur  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.  Sulphur  acting  upon  potash  forms  a 
sulphide  and  a  hyposulphite.  Lastly,  when  zinc-ethyl  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  &c,  these  elements 
unite  separately  with  the  zinc  and  with  the  ethyl,  thus : — 

C,HjZa  -I-  ClCl  =  e,H,Cl  +  ZnCl. 

Double  DecomposiUon  regarded  aa  the  Type  of  Chemical  Action 
in  generoL — Double  decomposition  is  generally  understood  as 
an  action  taking  place  between  four  elements  or  groups  of 
elements ;  but  since  it  appears  that  homogeneous  atoms  may 
exhibit  towards  one  another  the  same  chemical  relations  as 
atoms  of  different  bodies,  it  follows  that  the  same  kind  of 
action  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  when  less  than  four 
bodies  are  concerned.  The  extension  of  this  view  of  chemical 
action  to  cases  in  which  three  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
come  into  play,  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples 
just  given.     But  we  may  proceed  still  further  in  the  same 
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direction,  and  regard  as  double  decompositions  those  rcactioi 
which  are  commonly  viewed  as  the  simple  combination 
eeparation  of  two  elements,  or  as  the  substitution  of  one  eli 
ment  for  another.  Thus,  when  potassium  bums  in  chlori 
gas,  the  reaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between  ti 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  two  atoms  of  potassium  :■ 

KK  +  ClCl  =  KCl  +  KCl. 
Again,  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat  may^ 
be  represented  thus : — ■ 

CyHg.  CyHg  =  CyCy  +  HgHg. 
The  simple  replacement  of  one  element  by  another  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  double  decomposition,  by  supposing  tlie  for- 
mation of  an  Intermediate  compound  to  take  place.  ThiU} 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  suppose^, 
to  consist  of  two  stages :  — 

ZnZn  +  HCl  =  ZnH  +  ZnCl, 
and  ZnH    +  HCl  =  ZnCi  +  HH. 

It  b  true  that  the  formation  of  the  intermediate  compoiiii4» 
the  hydride  of  zinc,  cannot  be  actually  demonstrated  in  thii 
case,  because  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  two  stages  of  the  action  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  does- 
not  dissolve  copper ;  but  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  Cu,Zn« 
dissolves  in  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Here  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  first  products  are  chloride  of  zinc 
and  hydride  of  copper,  a  known  compound ; — 
Ca,Zn  +  HCl  =  Cu,H  +  ZnCI 

and  that  the  hydride  is  afterwards  acted  upon  by  the  i 
in  the  manner  already  explained.     Again,  i 
iodide  of  ethyl  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  iodide  o 
zinc  and  zinc-ethyl  are  obtained,  thus: — 

ZnZn  +  (e,Hj).  I  =  Znl  +  Zn  (4:^Ja 


I 
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and  the  zinc-ethyl,  when  heated  with  excess  of  iodide  of 
ethyl,  yields  iodide  of  zinc  and  free  ethyl :  — 

Zn  (e,HJ  +  (C,H,).  I  =  Znl  +  (e,H,)  (e,H,> 

In  this  manner,  all  chemical  reactions  may  be  reduced  to 
one  type,  viz.,  a  matual  interchange  of  atoms  between  two 
binary  groups. 


TYPES  AND  RADICALS. — RATIONAL   FORMULiB. 

The  rational  formula  of  a  compound  is  inferred  from  its 
modes  of  formation  and  decomposition.  When  cyanide  of 
sodium  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  interchange  of 
elements  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  cyanide  of  silver :  — 

CN.Na  +  NOj.Agrr  GN.Ag  +  NO^.Na. 

Here  the  group,  or  radical  NO3  passes  from  the  silver  to  the 
sodium,  and  in  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  transferred  to 
potassium,  barium,  copper,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  nitrates  consist  of  NO3  associated  with  a  metaL 
SimUarly,  GN  may  be  regarded  as  the  radical  of  the  cyanides; 
SO4  of  the  sulphates,  &c.  When  alcohol,  •GjH^,  is  treated 
with  potassium,  one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the 
compound  "G^H^EO  is  formed.  Again, — alcohol  treated  with 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  phosphorus,  yields  the  com- 
pounds, jGjHgCl,  CjH^Br,  and  CjHgl ;  and  when  the  com- 
pound Qfi^KQ^  is  treated  with  Q^^^l^  iodide  of  potassium 
and  ether  are  formed :  — 

c,Hj + ^«2*}a  =1  Ki  +  |»S;J^ 

From  these  and  other  reactions,  alcohol  and  its  derivatives 
•fid  tA  contain  the  radical  ethyl,  G^H^,  alcohol  being 
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its  hydrated  oxide,      tt*]0,  analogous  to  hydrate  of  potash^ 

K  C  H 

TjjO,  and  ether  its  anhydrous  oxide,   r:*ij*J  ^>  analogous 

to|ja. 

It  must  be  especially  observed,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  ethyl  as  a  radical  in  the  alcohol 
compounds,  is  that  this  supposition  affords  the  readiest  ex- 
planation of  certain  reactions.     Other  reactions  may  point  to 
a  different  conclusion.     Thus,  since  alcohol  heated  to  a  high 
temperature   with   strong    sulphuric    acid  is   resolved   into 
olefiant  gas  and  water,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of 
olefiant  gas,  C,H^ .  H,©.      Again, —  certain  sulphates,  when 
heated  to  redness,   give  off  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;    and 
8ulj)hate  of  baryta  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination 
of  the  same  anhydrous  acid  with  anhydrous  baryta.     Such 
reactions  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  oxygen-salts  are 
compounds  of  anhydrous   metallic  oxides    with    anhydrous 
acids,  rather  than  of  metals  with  salt- radicals,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  ordinary  view.     Similarly,  ammoniacal  salts  are  re- 
garded as  compounds  of  NH3  with  hydrated  acids,  or  of  NH^ 
with  acid  radicals,  according  to  the  reactions  specially  under 
consideration. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  same  compound  may  have  several 
rational  formulae.  This  of  course  implies  that  the  formula  is 
an  expression,  not  of  the  constitution  of  the  body  in  a  state  of 
rest,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are  supposed  to 
arrange  themselves  when  subjected  to  certain  influences. 
It  is  no  longer  the  question  what  the  absolute  constitution  of 
a  substance  may  be,  but  of  how  many  forms  of  constitution 
the  substance  fulfils  the  conditions.  For  in  chemical  sub- 
stances, as  in  the  objects  of  a  branch  of  natural  history,  any 
one  individual  exhibits  more  or  less  distinctly  the  features  of 
every  other. 

The  greater  the  number  of  elementary  atoms  entering  into 
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the  constitution  of  a  compound,  the  more  numerous  will  be 
the  possible  arrangements  of  those  atoms,  and  the  greater, 
therefore,  the  number  of  rational  formulae  which  maj  be 
assigned  to  the  compound.  Practically,  however,  it  is  found 
that  a  small  number  of  rational  formulae — seldom  more  than 
two  or  three — suffices  for  each  compound;  and  moreover, 
that  the  formulae  of  all  bodies  whatever  may  be  reduced  to  a 
small  number  of  general  types.  Of  these,  Gerhardt  adopts 
four,  viz. :  — 

Water,  tt]  O,  from  which  are  derived  the  oxides,  sulphides, 

selenides,  and  tellurides. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  the  type  of  the  chlorides,  bromideSj 
iodides,  fluorides,  and  cyanides. 

Ammonia,  N<H,  the  type  of  the  nitrides,  phosphidesj 

*H 

arsenides,  &c. 

Hydrogen,  HH,  the  type  of  the  elementary  bodies,  com- 
pound radicals,  hydrides  of  metals  and  radicals,  &c. 

These  typical  formulae  all  correspond  to  2  volumes  of 
vapour. 

The  formulae  of  the  several  compounds  included  under  each 
of  these  types  are  obtained  by  replacing  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  contained  in  them  by  another  radical,  simple 
or  compound.  The  derivative  compound  is  called  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  type  which  are  thus  replaced*  For  example, 
the  hydrated  metallic  oxides,  which  are  formed  from  the  type 
water  by  the  substitution  of  1  at  of  a  metal  for  1  at  hydrogen, 

H 
are  primary  oxides;  e.g.  hydrate  of  potash,  jri^l   the  an- 

fajdnr^  4l  both  atoms  of  hy dn^n  are  similarly 
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K 

replaced^  as  in  anhydrous  potash,  Tr]0',  are  secondary  oxides. 

The  replacement  of  1  at  H  in  ammonia  by  ethyl,  ^^H^,  forma 
a  primary  nitride,  viz.,  ethylamine,  N(jG3Hj)H,  ;  similarly, 
biethylamine,  N(GjH5)jH,  is  a  secondary  nitride;  and  tri- 
ethylamine,  N  (03115)3,  a  tertiary  nitride. 

Equivalent  Values  of  Radicals.  —  A  radical  is  monatomic, 
biatoniicy  triatomic,  &c.,  according  as  its  atom  or  molecule  is 
equivalent  to  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Potas- 
sium and  ethyl  are  monatomic  radicals.  Sulphuryl,  ^SO,,  is  a 
biatomic  radical,  and  by  replacing  2  at  H  in  two  molecules 

of  water,  tt^JOj,  forms  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,   ^^jOw 

Phosphoryly  PO,  is  a  triatomic   radical,   and   by   replacing 

3  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  three  molecules  of  water,  tt'}©^,  forms 

the  ordinary  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  PH3O4  =  tt  ]0^. 

When  a  metal  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  its  atom  has  a 

different  equivalent  value  in  each.     Thus,  in  the  platinous 

compounds,  Pt  (=  98)  is  monatomic  ;  in  the  platinic  salts,  it 

CI 
is  biatomic:  thus,  platinic  chloride  =  Pt  {pi.    In  the  ferrous 

compounds,  Fe  (=  28)  is  monatomic;  in  the  ferric  com- 
pounds, it  is  sesquiatomic,  Fog  being  equivalent  to  H,,  or 

Fe  > 
Fef  to  H:  thus,  ferric  oxide  =  j,  ^jOj.     In  the  mercuric 

compounds,  Hg(  =  100)  is  monatomic;  in  the  mercurous 
compounds,  it  is  semi-atomic;  the  double  atom,  Hg2(=  200), 
being  the  equivalent  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen.  In  arsenious 
acid,  AsjOj,  which  is  derived  from  3  molecules  of  water, 
Asj  is  equivalent  to  H^,  and  therefore  As  to  H3;  but  in 
arsenic  acid,  As^O^,  derived  from  5  molecules  of  water.  As  is 
equivalent  to  H^.* 

*  If  the  notion  of  equivalents  be  strictly  adhered  to,  indcpendentljr  of  Ar 
atomic  theory,  the  formulae  of  bisalts  and  sesquisalts  may  be  iliortiJi^  ' 
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Since  a  compound  ma;  have  several  rational  formnlse,  or, 
in  other  words,  may  be  represented  as  containing  different 
radicals,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  equivalents  of  snch  radicals.  This  relation  is 
determined  by  the  following  general  law : — Every  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  added  to  a  radical  diminiihet  by  umty  the  eqmoaUnt 
value  of  the  entire  radical;  and  every  egidvalent  of  hydrogen  sub- 
tracted from  a  radical  increases  by  unity  the  total  equivalent 
value  of  the  entire  radical.  Thns,  nitric  acid  may  be  represented 
by  the  three  following  formula: — 

In  the  first  of  these  formnlse,  which  represents  nitric  acid  as 
formed  from  one  molecule  of  water,  HjO,  the  radical  niiryl, 
NOj,  is  equivalent  to  1  atom  of  hydrogen;  in  the  second,  which 
is  formed  from  2  roolecales  of  water,  H^O,,  the  radical  azotyl, 
KO,  formed  from  nitryl  by  abstraction  of  Q;  the  equivalent  of 
IIj,  takes  the  place  of  3  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  in  the  third, 
which  is  formed  from  3  molecules  of  water,  H^^  the  radical 
nitricum,  K,  formed  from  nitryl  by  abstraction  of  O,,  the 
equivalent  of  H^,  takes  the  place  of  5  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Agtun,  uranic  oxide  may  be  represented  either  as    it*J^ 

and  the  different  cltusea  of  lalti  of  the  tame  mebd  regarded  u  coDtainiag 

diff'erant  iBdicaJs;   thus  the   mereoroM  mIu  miy  b«  regarded  u  ealu  of 

nuroircwuniiHg^SOO;  the  taercnric  utti  u  COnUinlng  ncrciirinm,  hg>^100  : 

thns  — 

Mercnrons  chloride  or  chloride  of  mercnrommi  HgCl  =  200  -t  3S'5 

Mercuric  chloride  or  chloride  of  mercoricum  ,  -    hgCl  =  1 00  +  355 

Ferrous  chloride  or  chloride  of  (errosmn  ....    FeCl  —  28  i-3S'5 

Ferric  chloride  or  chloride  of  ferricum      ....    feCl   —  1 83  + 35-5 

ThL»  mode  of  repreaentation  might  bo  nude  cooaistent  with  Ihe  stonuc 

tbeorj,  bj-  mpponng  th>t  the  nltinUe  atom  of  iron  weight  9^ ;  that  a  donbte 

■torn  of  iioo  eonttitntM  ferrietim  —  18|i  and  a  triple  atom,  firroeum,  =  8B  j 

limilaitT,  the  atom  of  Bwceiiry  wd^ung  100.  ■  doable  atom  cooatitntei  laci- 

roTOBum-     In  organic  compounds. rach  icklions  btlivicn  raJicuL  arc  actunlly 

obwired  :  Ihoa,  elhjrlsDC,  G,H„  -  2  «  CHj ;  [.rofjleiic,  f-.Hs,  =  3  .  ^^U, ;  liulj- 
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or  as  .,'    |0.     The  first  of  these  formuljE  represents  threej 

molecules  of  water,  H^O,,  and  contains  the  radical  U,  =  H,, 
the  second  represents  one  molecule  of  water,  and  containa  t 
radical  uramjl,  U^,  equivalent  to  H;  and  accordingly,  U, — 
is  equivalent  to  Hj  —  H,  =  II.     Another  example  of  t 
general  law  above  stated  is  afforded  by  the  radicals  of 
monatomic,  biatomic,  and  triatomic  alcohols  (p.  531). 

Conjugate  Radicah.  ~  Aj\y  compound  radical  may  be  regard* 
as  a  compound  of  two  or  more  simpler  radicals.  Thus,  etbjl, 
C,H„  may  be  represented  as  CH,-f  CHj,  or  asG'jHj  +  H,; 
acetyl,  Cjli,©,  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  regarded  as 
€^  +  €.I-Ia,  or  as  i^jW^  +  O,  &c.  Radicals  viewed  in  tliia 
manner  arc  said  to  be  conjugated.  A  radical  may  be  conjugated 
either  by  addition,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  or  by  sub- 
Btitution  of  another  radical  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen; e.g.,  from  benzoylj^H^O,  b  formed  nitro-benzoyl, 
C,I-l4(NOj)t>,  by  substitution  of  a  molecule  of  nitryl,  NQ,,  for 
1  at  H.  Similarly,  from  acetyl,  i^^lfi;  are  formed  moi 
chloracetyl,  Cj(HjCI)0,  and  terchloracetyl,  CjCl^ 

An  important  class  of  conjugate  radicals  consists  of  those 
which  are  formed  of  certain  metals  —  arsenic,  antimony,  tin, 
bismuth,  &c,  —  associated  witli  the  alcohol -radicals.    For  ex- 
ample:    cacodyl,  or   arsen-bi methyl,   As(^Hj)j;    stihethyl, 
Sb(G,Hj)g;  arsenetby]ium,As(G-,Hj)j;  stannethyl, Sn. 
The  same  radicals  may  be  regarded  as  conjugated  by  subsU- 
tution :  e.  g.,  arsenethyl,  As(4^,Hg)3,  as  formed  from  ammoni 
NHj,  the  3  at.  H  being  replaced  by  ethyl,  and  the  nitrogen 
arsenic.     In  like  manner,   arsenethylium,  As(CjHj)j,  it 
be  derived  from  ammonium,  NH^. 

The  equivalent  in  hydrogen  of  a  conjugate  radical  mi 
be  determined  by  the  two  following  rules,  deduced  from 
general  law  given  at  page  525 : — 

1.   The  equivalent  in  hydrogen  of  a  radical  conjugated 
addition  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  equivalents  of  t/ti* 
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ttituent  radicaU.  Thus,  acetyl  (^HJO,  wbich  b  eqairslent 
to  H,  is  composed  of  acetosyl,  ^jH^  eq.  to  H,  and  Q-  eq. 
to  H, ;  arsenethjl  As  (C^H,),.  wfaich  is  equivalent  to  H,,  U 
composed  of  As  (arsenicom),  eq.  to  H^*,  and  (€',H,),,  eq. 
to  Hg ;  cacodyl,  As  (GH,),,  which  is  equivalent  to  H,  is  com- 
posed of  As  (arsenosum),  eq.  to  H^  and  {G-W^  eq.  to  H, 

2.  The  equivalent  in  hydrogen- of  a  radical  conjugated  by 
substitution  m  equal  to  the  differerttx  between  the  sum  of  the 
equivalents  of  the  constituent  radicals  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
hydrogen  replaced.  For  example, — acetyl  ^fH^O,  which  n 
equivalent  to  H,  may  be  regarded  as  ^jH,  +  O  (eq.  to 
H  +  H,)  minus  H^ 
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Bodies  may  be  classified  in  two  ways.  1.  According  to 
their  origin,  as  when  the  acids,  salts,  oxides,  &c.,  of  copper 
are  made  to  form  one  group ;  those  of  chromium  another, 
those  of  ethyl  a  third,  &c.  2.  According  to  their  chemical 
functions,  independently  of  origin;  the  acids  forming  one 
group,  the  bases  a  second,  the  alcohols  a  third,  the  ethers  a 
fourth,  &c.  The  former  mode  of  classification  is  best  adapted 
to  the  detailed  description  of  compounds;  the  latter  for  giving 
a  general  view  of  their  mutual  relations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  Gerhardt's  system  of  clas- 
sification by  types,  or  according  to  chemical  functions : — 


•  Oxide  of  aneaethj'l  is  A^e,H,),e  or  Ai^C,H,),e, ;  now  m  <e,B,),  U 
cqniTalent  to  -6;  Ihii  Um  formola  naj  be  derired  fltm  that  of  anenic  acid, 
As,0,  or  A^,.0,  bf  tbt  *Db«titatioo  of  (O.B,),  for  G,;  bence  A>  has  in 
o&ide  of  anoiethjl  tlw  nna  eqmTaleDt  <r*lae  that  it  has  id  tnenic  add ;  tlMt 
it  to  taj,  it  k  «qitiTalMt  to  H^  ^  ""  "'■^  hand,  oxide  of  cacodjl  i* 
A£,<-€-II,t,^i  which  bus  lh«  nunc  I'fiuitxieut  vulue  ^  Ai,.Q,e.  or  As,9y 
irlikiiUltw  (oamdaof  •naoiotii  add.  Iluncc  the  Tu<]io^l  Aii  is  cacodjl  Iuh 
L  via^  cquivalcnl  ifi  II,- 
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WATBR   TYPE, 


H 


je. 


OXIDES. 


Deriva- 

tiyes 

with 
Positive 
Radicals. 


Deriva- 
tives 
with 
Negative 
RadicalB. 


r  Bases  proper. 

1.  Primaiy  or  hydrated 
bases  (hydrate  of  potash 

^•O,   hydrate   of  ar- 

senethjlium). 

2.  Secondary  or  anhydnma 
bases  (oxide  of  potas- 
siom). 

Alcohols  or  Hydrocar. 

bnretted  Basen. 

1.  Primary  or  alcohols 
proper  (vinic  alcohol, 
hydrate  of  phenyl,  gly- 
col, glycerine). 

2.  Secondary  cdcohals  or 
ethers  (oxide  of  ethyl). 


Aldehydes. 

1.  Primary  (acetic  alde- 
hyde, bitter  almond  oil). 

2.  Secondary, 


Acids. 

1.  Primary   or    hydrated 
,     acids  (sulphuric,  acetic, 

cyanic  acids). 

2.  Secondary  or  anhydrous 
acids. 


Inter- 
mediate 
Deriva- 
tives. 


•xysen*8alt8. 

Sulphates,  nitrates,  cyan- 
ates. 


Compound  Ethers. 

Sulphate,  Cjranate,  oxalate 
of  ethyl,  glycerides, 
stearin,  &c 

Compound  Aldehydes. 


SULPHIDES 
(Selenides,  Tellnrides). 


Basle  Sulphides. 

1.  Primary  or  hydrosut' 
phates  (hydrosnlphate 
of  potassium). 


2.  Secondary  or  metallic 
sulphides  (sulphide  of 
potassium). 

Alcoholic  Sulphides. 

1.  Primary  or  mercaptans 
(hydrosulphate  of  ethyl). 


2-  Secondary  or  hydrosul- 
phuric  ethers  (sulphide 
of  ethyl> 

Aldehydlc  Sulphides. 

1.  Prtmory  (sulphobenzol). 

2.  Secondary, 

Acid  Sulphides. 

1.  Primary  (hydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid). 


2.  Secondary  (sulphide  of 
benzoyl). 


Sulphnr-salts. 

Sulphocyanides,  sulphan- 
timoniates. 

Compound   Sulphur- 
ethers. 

Thiacetate  of  ethy]»  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ethyl 

Compound   Sulphur- 
aldehydes. 


CHLOBID 

(Bromidei^  In 

Fluocilfls; 


Metameddmii 
rideofpocia 


AleohoUe  Chh 

HyfbvchiorietA 
ride  of  ethyl] 


Aldebj«lc  Cfel 
Cniilorideofaldf 


Acid  ChlorMci 

Chloride  of  aed 
chloride  of  p 
ruB,  chloride  • 
ogen,  fteech 


•HEm  CHEMICAL  FUNCTIONS. 


AMMONIA  TYPE. 


N^H. 
U 


HYDROGEN 

HH. 


CYANIDES. 


NTTBIDES 
(Fli08phidef)u 


c  CyanMes. 

taJBe  qfomideM  (cyanide 
i  potassiam,  ferrocy- 
aide  of  potassiam). 


tliMIe  Cyaaldes. 

droctfOMu:  eAtrs  or  nitriles 
acetonitrile,  hydrocyanic 
idd). 


^hjAle  Cyaaldea. 


.  Cyaaidet. 

■nide   of  benzoyl,   free 
Tanogen. 


Basic  Nltrfdea. 

1.  iVmorsf  (amide  of  potas- 
siam). 


2.  Secondary. 

3.  Tertiary  (nitride  of  po- 
tassiam). 

4lcaholle  NUrldes. 

1.  iVtMory  (ethylamine). 


2.  5«coiu2ary(biethylamine). 

3.  Tertiary  (triethylamine). 


Aldehydlc  Nitrides. 

1.  iVimory. 

2.  Secondary, 

3.  Tertiary. 

Add  Nitrides. 

1.  Primary  (benzamide,  cy- 
anamide,  saccinamide). 


2.  Secondary  (saccinimide, 
benzoyl-phenylamide). 

3.  Tertiary  (bibenzoyl-sali- 
cylamide,  boramide,  free 
nitrogen). 

Amldoffea-ssats. 

Benzamidate  of  mercury. 


AlcalanUdes. 

Ozaiulide»  ethylaoetamida 


METALS 
(MetaUolds). 


Basic  Metals. 


1.  Primary  oit  metaUie  hydride* 
(hydride  oX  copper). 


2.  Secondary  or  metdU  proper 
(potassiam,  stibethyl,  tetie* 
thyliam). 

Alcahallc  Metals. 


1.  PHmary  or  alcoholic  hydridcM 
(maiah-gasy  benzin). 


2.  Secondary :  the  so-called 
ateohol-radicals  (ethyl,  amyl, 
phenyl). 

Aldehydlc  Metals. 

1.  Primary  or  aldehydic  hy- 
drides  (olefiant  gas)w 

2.  Secondary. 


Arid  Metals. 

1.  Primary  or  acid  hydrides 
(hydride  of  benzoyl,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  hydrocyanic 
acid). 

2.  Secondary  or  metalloide 
(benzoyl,  chlorine,  cyano- 
gen)- 


Here  might  be  placed  many 
compounds  already  indaded  in 
the  preceding  danes :  e.y.,  the 
cyanides  of  eth^  ftc,  contain- 
ing the  radical  of  cyanic  acid 
and  an  alcohol-radical. 


I 
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WATER-TYPE, 

Positive  Oxides. — A.  Bases  proper ^  or  Metallic  Oxides. — 
These  compounda  are  formed  bj  the  substitution  of  a  metallic 
radical,  simple  or  compound,  for  the  hydrogen,  in  one,  two, 
or  three  molecules  of  water: — 

a.  Monatomtc. — Hydrate  of  potash,  tjJO;  anhydrous  pot- 
ash  or  oxide  of  potassium,  ^}G; — cupric  hydrate,  xx  j^^; — 
cupric  oxide,  q^]^; — hydrate  of  ammonium,  xr^jO^; — 
hydrate  of  tetramercurammonium,  tt°*]  O  ;  —  hydrate  of 
tetrethylium,^(^'^*)*ja;— cxideofcacodyl,^^^,^^ 
oxide  of  arsenethyh'um,  a  (r^TJ^v]^' 

(3.  Biatomic. —  Platinic   hydrate,    tt  ]^;   platinic    oxide, 
]^J]a,;  oxide  of  stibethyl,  |^(§;2')3^^-* 

y.  Triatomtc.  —  Hydrate  of  alumina,  jt  *]  O^ ;    anhydrous 

•1I3 

alumina,    *  1^  J  ^s  >  antimonic  hydrate,  tj  ]  ^s  5     antimonic 

oxide,  oiJOj;  teroxide  of  bismuth,  ^.JO, 

Certain  triatomic  bases  may  be  represented  as  monatomic, 
by  supposing  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  to  be  associated  with  the 
positive  radical ;  thus,  sesquioxide  of  uranium  U4O3  may  be 

represented  as  protoxide  of  uranyl,  jy^-^il  ^5  ^^^  teroxide  of 
antimony,  SbjOg,  as  protoxide  of  antimony  1,  cur^]^     Non- 


*  The  radical  stibethyl  is  biatomic,  like  arsenetbyl  (p.  527). 
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basic  bioxides,  or  peroxides,  may  be  represented  in  a  similar 

manner;  «.  jr.,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  =      H^^* 

B.  Alcohols. — These  bodies,  all  of  which  belong  to  organic 
chemistry,  are  also  monatomic,  biatomic,  or  triatomic  The 
primary  monatomic  alcohols,  or  cdco/iols  proper,  are  derived 
from  water  by  the  replacement  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  by  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  form  €hHsa+i  5  ^Hjn-i ;  or  GnHjn-?* 

a.  Alcohols  containing  radicals  of  the  form  ^oHsq^i. 
The  number  of  these  at  present  known  is  ten,  viz. : — 

Methylic  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  or  j  GiL  i^ 

hydrate  of  methyl  (protyl) .     .5         *      ""     H     ■* 

Ethylic  alcohol,  spirit  of  wine,  ori  _  ■GjH^jri 

hydrate  of  ethyl  (deutyl)    .      i^*^^^  -     H    ^^ 

Propylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  o^ ?^  u  ^  _   CjH^j^ 
trityl >    '^  H   ^ 

Butylic    alcohol,   or  hydrate   ofi     „  r\  ^  ^4^9  7  r. 
tetryl J ^4^10^  -      h    ^^ 

Amy  He   alcohol,   or  hydrate  ofo^„         _  ^Hj,!^ 
amyl(pentyl) J4=.,n,,^  -      ^    jM. 

Caproic   alcohol,  or   hydrate   of^  ^^e^izlrk 

hexyl 5^6^14^  -      H   ^^ 

Capryllc  alcohol,  or  hydrate  of 7  ^^s^ijlrk 

octyl i^8^i8^  -      H    1^ 

Cetylic   alcohol,  or   hydrate  of>      „  n_  ^16^,371:^ 
cetyl 1^16^,4^-       H   ^^ 

Cerylic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  ofi  ri^^ti^ssick 

ceryl 5^27"«i^  -       H  ^^ 

Melissic  alcohol,  or  hydrate  ofj^  tt  a— '^«>^"?a. 
melissyl i^®    ej     —       n    i 

The  first  of  these  liquids  is  found  among  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood ;  the  second,  third,  fourth^ 
and  fifth,  are  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  sab- 
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stances ;  capryllc  alcohol  is  obtained  by  saponifying  castor-<nl 
with  hydrate  of  potash  and  distilling  the  product  with  excess 
of  the  alkali  at  a  high  temperature ;  cetylic  alcohol  is  obtained 
from  spermaceti ;  cerylic  alcohol  from  Chinese  wax^  and  me- 
lissic  alcohol  from  bees-wax. 

Compounds,  whose  formulas  differ  from  one  another  by 
n .  GH^y  are  said  to  be  Iiomologons :  e.  g.,  the  alcohols,  the 
fatty  acids  (p.  538),  the  compound  ethers  (p.  545),  &c. 

/3.  Alcohols  containing  radicals  of  the  form  CnHja.i :  — 

Acrylic  or  allylic  alcohol,  G^fl^Q  =  ^^'^^    '^*^  ^  *^® 

only  term  of  the  series  at  present  known. 

y.  Alcohols  containing  the  radicals,  CnHta-r:  —  Of  this 
series,  there  are  two  isomeric  groups,  distinguished  by  their  be- 
haviour with  oxidising  agents,  the  bodies  of  the  one  group 
being  thereby  converted  into  aldehydes,  the  others  not.  To 
the  first  group  belong : — 


Benzoic  alcohol      •     • 

G,U,Q    = 

^g^jOc 

Cuminic  alcohol     •     .     €,qH,40  = 

^^<>g»]a. 

To  the  second : — 

Phenylic  alcohol,  car-' 
bazotic  acid,  or  hy- 
drate of  phenyl  .     .. 

G,H^     = 

H   *^- 

Cresylic  alcohol     .     .    -GyH^O     =      ^J^^ja 

All  these  alcohols  contain  1  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by 
a  metal ;  thus  :  common  alcohol,  treated  with  potassium,  gives 
off  one  sixth  of  its  hydrogen,  and  yields  cthylate  of  potassium, 

|r-  ^]  O.    It  is  not  found  possible  to  replace  another  atom  of 

hydrogen  in  a  similar  manner. 

Diatomic  Alcohols,  or  Glycols, — The  general  formula  of  these 

^  XT 

compounds  b     tt  ^] Gy     Three  of  them  have  been  obtuned^ 
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viz.,  etbylic  glycol,     jj  ^i  ^a;  propylic  glycol,    ^  *|0,; 

and  amylic  glycol,     It  '®]  G^     The  2  at.  hydrogen  in  each 

of  these  formulae,  may  be  replaced  by  other  radicals  positive 
or  negative ;  so  that  the  glycols  are  bibasic  and  biacid.  By 
mixing  iodide  of  ethylene,  €,^4  •  ^2  ^^^^  ^  atoms  of  acetate  of 
silver,  and  distilling  the  product,  a  distillate  of  acetate  of  gly- 
col is  obtained,  while  iodide  of  silver  remains  behind :  — 

e,HJ,  +  2(^.Hj^]a)  =  2  Agl  +  ^^f^\]  a,; 

Acetate  of  silrer.  Acetate  of  gl jcol. 

and  acetate  of  glycol  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash  yields 
glycol  and  acetate  of  potash  : — 

The  propylic  and  amylic  glycols  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  with  bromide  of  propylene  and  bromide  of  amylene. 

Triatomic  Alcohoh,  or  Glycerines. — The  general  formula  of 
these  compounds  is  Tj^'M^a"  The  three  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen which  they  contain  may  be  wholly  or  partly  replaced 
by  radicals  positive  or  negative.  One  term  of  the  series  has 
been  long    known,  viz. :    ordinary  glycerine,  CjHgOj   = 

P    TT 

^TT*]  Oj.     The   neutral  fats,  olein,  stearin,  palmitin,  &c., 

consist  of  glycerin,  in  which  the  3  atoms  of  free  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  acid  radicals;   e.g.y  stearin,  CjyHjj^Og  = 

(n  -u  i\\\  ^r    ^  great  number  of  similar  compounds  have 

been  formed  artificudlv  by  halting  glycerine  with  acids. 
Conyerw  ^mple^  are  heated 

▼OIn 
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with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  other  metallic  oxides,  the  acid  radical 
passes  to  the  metal,  forming  a  salt,  and  glycerine  is  formed^  e.^.. 

This  is  the  process  of  saponification.  Glycerine  may  also  be 
formed  synthetically,  viz.  by  heating  the  terbromide  of  allyl, 
t^jH^Br,  with  acetate  of  silver.  Teracetate  of  glycerine  (tri- 
acetin)  is  thus  formed ;  and  this,  when  heated  with  hydrate 
of  baryta,  yields  glycerine.  The  other  glycerines  have  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  the  free  state ;  but  the  acetate  of  ethyl- 
glycerine,  /£:  TJ  ri'i  ^  ^a»  ^®  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  gly- 
col, by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethylene  on  acetate  of  silver. 

The  secondary  alcohols^  or  Ethers,  bear  the  same  relation  to 

the  primary  alcohols  that  anhydrous  metallic  oxides  bear  to 

r*  XT 
the  hydrates;  ^.  jr.,  amylic  alcohol,     *tt"J^;  amy  lie  ether. 

There  are  likewise  ethers  containing  two  difierent  radicals ; 

e.  jr.,  methyl-amylic  ether,  ^  tt'  ]^    Ethers  may  be  formed 

by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  on  alcohols 
in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  potassium ;  thus, 
common  alcohol  treated  with  potassium  gives  ofi*  hydrogen, 
and  yields  4^2H0KO;  and  this  compound  treated  with  iodide 
of  amyl,  yields  ethyl-amylic  ether : — 

The  same  potassium-alcohol  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl, 
yields  common  ether :  — 

GJIk  1  ^       .       A^    TT         T  Tr  T        .       GaR, 


K 


jO  +  C,H..  I  =  KI  +  ^'\Y]0. 
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Ethers  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  alcohols,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

C. — Aldehydes. — These  compounds  differ  from  the  alcohols, 
in  containing  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  less.     Thus,  to  an  alcohol, 

GoHan+ij^^   there  corresponds    an    aldehyde,   ^"g^^-^jOu 

They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  the 
alcohols.  Thus,  common  alcohol  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  ethylic  or  acetic  aldehyde. 

There  are  likewise  aldehydes  corresponding  to  the  other 
series  of  alcohols.  Thus,  to  the  alcohols  containing  the  radicals, 
GnHgn^y,  there  correspond  aldehydes  containing  radicals  of 

the  form  GJl^a^^    Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  ^E[gO=    ^H^^^* 

belongs  to  the  series. 

The  aldehydes  are  especially  distinguished  by  forming  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites ;  e.g.f  sulphite 

of  acetosyl  and  sodium,  CjHjNaO,S02=£^  TT    t^  IO,. 

3       3 

One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical  of  an  aldehyde  may 
be  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radical ;  the  compounds  thus  pro- 
duced are  called  ketones.     Thus,  acetone,  GjH^,  the  ketone 

of  the  acetic  series,  is    *    *^    H*^^ 

Acids,  or  Negative  Oxides. — These,  like  the  positive 
oxides,  are  divided  into  primary  or  hydrated,  and  secondary 

NO 

or  anhydrous.  Thus,  hydrated  nitric  acid,    tt  '  j^ ;  anhydrous 

nitric  acid,  ^f\\^ 

Acids  are  also  mouatomic,  like  nitric  acid  just  noticed,  and 
acetic  acid,    'tt'    JO;  biatomic,  like  sulphuric  acid,  Vi  *J^i> 

p  p  2 
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or    triatomic,    as    phosphoric    acid,    tt   ^O,;    citric    acid, 

A  monatomic  hydrated  acid,  having  only  one  atom  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen,  is  necessarily  monobasic;  a  biatomic 
acid,  having  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  is  generally 
(but  not  necessarily)  bibasic ;  a  triatomic  acid,  generally  tri- 
basic.  The  determination  of  the  basicity  of  an  acid  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  many  cases,  the  formation  or  non- 
formation  of  acid  and  double  salts  may  serve  as  a  distinction. 

Thus,   tartaric   acid,  which  is  a  bibasic   acid,      *|t*    ^1^%* 

"2 

jT*    XT   £\ 

forms  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,     *t^^    *]^2>  *"^  *"  *^^^ 

p   TJ   Q 

tartrate,      i^A  ■*J^2  5    ^^f  likewise,   sulphuric   acid   forms 

SK3O4,  and  SKHO4 ;  whereas  nitric  acid,  having  but  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  forms  but  one  potash-salt,  viz.  NKO3.  But  acetic 

acid,  generally  regarded  as  monobasic,  G2ll4Qi=    *u'    1^* 

also  forms,  not  only  a  neutral  potash-salt,  CgHgKOj,  but  like- 
wise, an  acid  potash-salt,  usually  represented  by  the  formula 
GjHgKOj .  "GjH^Oj ;  but  if  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  be 
doubled,  making  it  G^HgO^,  the  neutral  potash-salt  will  be 
G^HgKjjO^,  and  the  acid  salt,  G^HQ^KHy^^.  Acetic  acid  will 
thus  be  represented  as  a  bibasic  acid;  and  in  fact,  this  quantity, 
G^HgO^  (=  120),  is  the  equivalent  of  SHgO^  (  =  98),  that  is  to 
say,  it  saturates  the  same  quantity  of  potash.  Why,  then,  is 
acetic  acid  universally  regarded  as  monobasic  ?  On  this  point, 
we  shall  quote  the  observations  of  Gerhardt:  — 

"  The  basicity  of  acids  is  a  question,  not  of  equivalents,  but 
of  molecules. ...  If  we  examine,  under  the  same  volumey  the 
composition  of  the  vapour  of  certain  volatile  bodies,  correspond- 
ing to  the  acids,  and  compare  together  the  similar  terms,  such 
as  the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals,  or  the  neutral  compound 
ethers,  we  observe  perfectly  regular  differences,  which  are 
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always  related  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  corresponding 
bodies:  thus, — 

Iff  Chloride  of  acetyl      .  contain  CI .  C^HjO. 
I  Chloride  of  sulphuryl      „       CI, .  SO^ 

1  Acetate  of  methyl     .  contain    ^ir    I^* 
Sulphate  of  methyl    .      „        (£in\l^r 

In  the  same  volume^  therefore,  chloride  of  acetyl  contains  the 
radical  chlorine  once,  while  chloride  of  sulphuryl  contains  it 
twice :  In  the  same  volume,  again,  sulphate  of  methyl  contains 
twice  the  quantity  of  methyl  that  is  contained  in  the  acetate. 
With  these  differences  of  composition  of  the  chlorides  and 
neutral  ethers,  are  connected  other  properties,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: —  Acetic  acid  forms  but  one  compound  ether  (p.  545), 
whereas  sulphuric  acid  forms  two,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  ether; 
acetic  acid  forms  but  one  amide  (p.  557) ;  sulphuric  acid  forms 
several,  &c.  In  short,  on  inquiring  what  are  the  smallest  quan- 
tities of  the  radicals,  acetyl  and  sulphuryl,  that  are  concerned 
in  chemical  metamorphoses,  we  find  that  they  are  ^,11^, 
equivalent  to  H,  and  SO,  equivalent  to  H, ;  hence,  we  are 
led  to  represent  the  molecule  of  acetic  acid  as  monatomic,  and 
that  of  sulphuric  acid  as  biatomic." 

The  principal  monobasic  inorganic  acids  are  nitric,   tt  *]0, 

pi  CIO 

hypochlorous,  tt  ]  O,   chloric,    tt  *J0,  and  metaphosphoric. 

Of  monobasic  organic  acids,  the  most  important  are  the 
so-called  fatty  acids,  whose  general  formula  is  — 

They  correspond  to  the  alcohols  ^Hsn^iO,  and  those  which 
contain  the  same  number  cf  carbon  atoms  as  the  known 
alcohols  may  be  olilai"  r  the  aolioii  oC 
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oxidUing  agents^  such  as  chromic  acid.    The  number  of  these 

acids  at  present  known  to  exist  is  sixteen,  viz. :  — 

Palmitic  acid  -GifH^g-O, 

Stearic  „  '^iJiwfit 
Cerotic  „  -G^H^^, 
Melissic     „    -^ao^ufit 


Formic  acid  ■€  H,  Og 
Acetic  „  ^i^i  ^2 
Propionic  „  •^jHg  Oj 
Butyric  „  ^^Hg-e, 
Valerianic  „  -GiHio-O-, 
Caproic       „    ■GjH,j'Oa 


(Enanthylic  acid  €,  H^^O, 
Caprylic  „  Og  H|e©i 

Pelargonic  „  0^  HjgOj 
Rutic  or  capric  „  ^loHjo^a 
Lanric  „  G|,H,40, 

Myristic  „  ^u^a*^* 


These  acids  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism ; 
they  are  formed  by  the  saponification  of  fats,  and  by  the  action 
of  oxidising  agents  on  fatty  and  waxy  matters,  and  on  albumin^ 
fibrin,  casein,  &c.  The  first  ten  acids  of  the  series  are  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  next  four  are  solid  fats;  the 
last  two  are  waxy.  Cerotic  acid  is  obtained  from  Chinese 
wax ;  melissic  acid  from  bees-wax. 

A  second  series  of  monobasic  organic  acids  consists  of  acids 
whose  radical  is  of  the  form  ^Hsn-aO;   e.^.,  oleic  acid^ 

CjgHj^Oj  =^®TT^^}^^    obtained    by   the    saponification    of 

various  fixed  oils.  A  third  series  consists  of  acids  whose  radical 
has  the  form  CnHau-gO.    These  are  called  the  aromatic  acids  ; 

only  three  of  them  are  known,  viz.  benzoic  acid,       tt*    iO; 

toluicacid,     V^    jO,  and  cuminic  acid,     ^^W^    ]^- 

There  are  a  few  monatomic  organic  acids  not  included  in 
either  of  these  groups,  among  which,  must  be  particularly  men- 

tioned  cyanic  acid,   u  j  ^'      The  cyanates  are  formed  from 

the  cyanides  by  oxidation ;  thus,  cyanide  of  potassium  ftiBed 
with  oxide  of  lead,  or  bioxide  of  manganese,  yields  cyanate  of 
potash,  CNKO. 

Bibasic  acids. — These  acids,  as  already  observed,  generally 
form  two  salts,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  and  are  pecniiarljr 
inclined  to  form  double  salts;  e.  g.  potassiocupric  ealphak^. 

-^Q^^jOa ;  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,     ]r^^  *]^ 


With  the  alcohols  thej  form  two  compontid  ethers,  a  neatral 
and  an  acid  ether ;  e.  g.,  neutral  oxalate  of  ethvl,  ,£,  ^v7  lOji 

acid   oxalate   of   ethyl,  or  ozalovinic  acid,    tt  (c^-l^\  \  'Qy 

Within  the  tame  vapour  volume,  the  neutral  ethers  of  the  biioMC 

adds  contain  twice  ae  much  of  the  aUohoUracUced  ob  the  neutral 

ethers  of  the  monobaeic  adda  (p.  545).     Thas,  2  vols,  oxalate  of 

ethyl  =  /J^^^  JO;  2  vols,  benzoate  of  ethyl  =  '^^l^ 

The  chloridea  of  btbatic  add»  (obtained  by  the  action  aS 
pentachloride  of  phosphoras  on  the  acids)  contain,  within  a 
given  vapour  volume,  tieice  at  much  chlorine  at  the  chloride*  of 
the  monobasic  adds  (p.  549). 

The  principal  bibasic  inorganic  atnds  are  carbonic,  tt  j^ji 
snlphnrons,  „  i©,;    anlphnric,     tt*J^;  andchromicacid, 

u^'j  Oj.  Pyro-phosphoric  acid,  P,H^Oj,  may  be  regarded  as 
bibasicacid,  containing  the  radical  PjHjOg;  viz.,  *i|'  ^i^i 
or  as  a  componnd  of  metaphospboric  and  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  greater  number  of  the  bibasic  organic  acids  may  be 
arranged  in  three  groups,  viz. :  — 

«. — Acids  whose  general  formula  is     "    ti~*    *]©,.   Eight 

of  these  are  known,  viz.: — Oxalic  acid,     tt  *]^;  succinic 

acid  (G^)•,  pyro-tartaric  (€j);  adipic  (€<);  pimelic  (€,); 
suberic  (^,);  anchoic(€^);  and  sebacic  acid  (€,a).  They 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  fat^  matters, 
and  are  related  to  the  monobasic  fatty  acids  ^H|bO|  by  the 
relation  — 

e.ff.,  <^,HM    =  <=^,  H 
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/3.— General    formula:  (^H^- AX]  o^.     For  example, 

lactic  acid  =  CgHjA  =  ^^»  h*^^^'^^*" 

y.— General  formula:  ^^^^''^^]Q^.    Two  acids  of  this 

group  are  known,  viz,,  phthalic  acid,  GgH^^,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bichloride  of  naphthalin,  and 
insolinic  acid,  Q^H^Q^y  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on 
cuminic  acid.  They  are  related  to  the  aromatic  acids  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  acids  a  to  the  fatty  acids.     Thus  :  — 

Insolinic  acid.  Toluic  acid. 

Of  bibasic  acids  not  mcluded  in  the  preceding  groups,  the 
most  important  are  malic  acid,  ^^H^^  =      *tt*    *J0,;  and 

tartaric  acid,  G,HA  =  ^'h  ^^^'^i- 

Tribasic  acids, — These  acids,  containing  three  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen,  form  three  kinds  of  salts,  viz.,  one 
neutral,  and  two  acid  salts.     Thus,  from  tribasic  phosphoric 

acid,  PH3O,  =  ^jO,  are  formed  PH,KO„  PHK^O^,  and 

PK,0,. 

With  alcohols  they  form  three  compound  ethers.  Phos- 
phoric acid  and  common  alcohol  yield  ethylophosphoric  acid, 
FE^{G-^E,)Q-^ ;  bi-ethylophosphoric  acid,  PHCGjH^^a^ ; 
phosphoric  ether,  P(-G2H5)30^. 

Or/ie  neutral  ethers  of  tribasic  acids  contain^  within  a  given 
vapour  volume y  three  times  a3  much  of  the  alcohol  radical  as  the 
ethers  of  the  monobasic  acids.  Thus,  2  vols,  citric  ether  contain 

/nu  \*l^3*  ^^^  ^  ^^^^'  acetic  ether  contain    A  A    \^ 

The  chlorides  of  the  tribasic  acid  radicals  contain,  tnthin  a 
given  volume,  three  times  as  much  chlorine  as  Hie  chlorides  of  the 
monobasic  add  radicals.     Thus,  2  vols,  chloride  of  phosphoryl 


(oxycliJoride  of  pbospboroB)  contain  PO.CIj;  and  2  vols, 
chloride  of  benzoyl  contain  €^HjO.  CI. 

Tlie  tribasic  mineral  acids  are, — boracic  acid,  6H,0,; 
phosphorous  acid,  PH,0,;  phosphoric  acid,  PH,0,;  and 
arsenic  acid,  AsH^Og. 

Five  tribasic  organic  acids  are  known,  viz.  :^ 

CyanuricacidesH,N,0,  =         ^'l©,- 

Citric  acid      .     e,H,0,  =^<'2»^*]a,. 

Aconitic  acid.    €,11(0,  =^*y^^^lOy 

Meconic  acid.    C^H.O,  =  ^^•JO,. 

ChelidoDic  acid  e^H^O^  =  ^^^H^y 

Cyanuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  triple  molecule  of 
cyanic  acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
uric  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  nrea,  and  by  the 
action  of  water  on  fixed  chloride  of  cyanogen,  Cy,CI,.  Aconitic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid. 
Meconic  acid  b  contained  in  opium,  and  chelidonic  acid  in 
the  chelidonium  majus. 

Conjugated  acids, — This  name  is  given  to  acids  contain- 
ing a  conjugated  radical.  Thus,  there  are  chloro-,  bromo-, 
and  iodo-conjugaled  acids,  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  in  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  radical ;  «,  g.,  chloracetic 
^y  e^CI^)©^^.  terchloracetio  acid, ^»§«^J O :  nUro- 
conjugated  acids,  containing  NO,;  e.  g.,  nitro-benzoic  acid, 
*(t     '"]0:    lulpho-eonjugated  acids,  containing  SO,; 
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These  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  solphuric  Acidj 
nitric  acid^  chlorine^  &c.^  on  the  primitive  acids : — 

«. — Amidogen  adds. — These  are  derived  from  hydrate  of 

NH 
ammonium,    tt  ^jO^by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radical  for 

two  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonium.    Thus  : — 
Sulphamic  acid  .    .    SH,Na,     =  NH^SO,  ^^ 

Phosphamic  acid     .    PH,Na,    =  ^^^^^  ]0. 
Osmiamicacid  .    .    OsjHNO,    =  ^(^»^»)]0. 

Oxamicacid      .    .    GjH,NO,    =  ^^a'^>^«)ja. 

These  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  anhydrides,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  acid  am- 
monia-salts of  bibasic  acids,  an  atom  of  water  being  thus 
eliminated :  — 

Acid  oxalate  of  Oxamic  acid, 

ammonia. 

Anhydrous  Acids,  or  Anhydrides. — These  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  an  acid  radical 
for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  one  or  two  molecules 

of  water,  thus: — citric  anhydride  NjOgSs  jijr^^]^;  sulphuric 

anhydride  SO3  =  SO, .  O ;    phosphoric   anhydride  P^O^  =s 
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Anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  obtained  bj  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  dry  nitrate  of  silver.  The  anhydrides  of  bibasic  acids 
may  be  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  hydrated 
acids,  either  by  heat  or  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid ;  e.  g. :  — 

^— *^^^"**^ — '  Saodnic 

Succinic  acid.  anhydride. 

The  bibasic  acids  may^  indeed,  be  supposed  to  contain  water. 
Thus,  succinic  acid  =  Qr^Jd^^ .  O  +  H^Q^  But  the  anhy- 
drides of  the  monobasic  acids  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way ; 
in  fact,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  unitary  system,  they 
do  not  contain  water,  and  even  supposing  H^  to  be  abstracted 
from  them,  the   remainder  will  not  be  the  formula  of  the 

anhydrides :  thus,  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  being     ^^    j  O, 

the  abstraction  of  H^O  would  leave  G^H^O;  whereas,  the 

formula  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  r:'xj'r\]  0=2  x  CjH,0*. 

This  is  a  fact  which  the  ordinary  formulae  do  not  explain.  If 
the  formula  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  be  C^H^O^  =  C^HjO, .  HO, 
it  is  by  no  means  evident  why  the  HO  should  not  be  separated 
from  it,  and  leave  the  anhydrous  acid. 

The  anhydrides  of  organic  monobasic  acids  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  their  radicals  on  the  alkaline 
salts  of  the  acids ;  thus : — 

^^K'^Ja  +  c,H,a.ci  =  KCi  +  ^Ha^^ 

> r"  Chloride  of 


Acetate  of  acetyl  Acetic  anhydride 

potash. 

There  are  some  organic  anhydrides  containing  two  different 
radicals ;  thus,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  acetate 
of  potash,  aceto-benzoic  anhydride  is  formed : — 

^^\Q,  +  e,H,O.Cl  =  KCI  +  |Jh^I«. 
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These  compounds   are  resolved  by  heat  into  the   simple 

anhydrides^  thus : — 


Oxygen-salts,  or  Intermediate  Oxides. — Salts 
are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  or  other  positive 
radical  for  the  basic  hydrogen  of  an  acid^  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  re- 
placed partly  by  a  basic,  partly  by  an  acid  radical.  If  all 
the  basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  thus  replaced,  the  salt  is 
neutral  or  normal;  if  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  re- 
placed, the  salt  is  acid ;  and  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  neutral  salts  with  the  free  acid,  thus : — ^ 

Bisulphatc  of       Sulphuric  acid.      Neutral  sulphate 
soda.  of  sodOt 

KH     3^2   -        H      ^^    ^         K     i^ 

^  —    — ^ —    ^  ^-i— — .,, '         -        ^_»^ 

Biacctato  of  potash.  Acetic  acid.  Neutral  acetate 

of  potash. 

Basic  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  neatral 
salt  and  an  oxide,  or  as  double  or  triple  molecules  of  water, 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  positive  radical  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  required  to  form  a  neutral  salt; 
thus: — 

Pb,  i  ^«  =   Pb^  *=*   +        Pb    »  ^ 

Subacetatc  of       Oxide  of  lead.       Neatral  acetato 
lead.  of  lead. 

Subsulphatc         Oxide  of        Neutral  sulphate 
of  copper.  copper.  of  copper. 
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In  tho  neatral  salts  of  sesquioxides,  as  in  the  oxides  them- 
selves^ 3  at  hydrogen  of  the  type  water  are  replaced  by  2  at 
of  the  metal ;  thas  — 

Fe,  ^^*'  Fe,  ^*=^«- 

Ferric  nitrate.  Ferric  sulphate. 

Compound  ethers.  When  the  basic  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is 
replaced  by  an  alcohol-radical,  the  product  is  a  compound 
ether ;  these  compounds  may  also  be  regarded  as  alcohols  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  acid  radical. 
As  already  observed,  monobasic  acids  form  but  one  compound 
ether ;  bibasic  acids  form  two,  a  neutral  and  an  acid  ether ; 
and  tribasic  acids,  one  neutral  and  two  acid  ethers.  The  acid 
ethers  are  true  acids,  and  form  salts.  Thus,  from  sulphuric 
acid  are  formed  — 

Neutral  sulphate  of  ethyl  =  ,^  tt*\  }  O,,  and 

Acid  sulphate  of  ethyl,  or   _      TT*  ^.  O 
sulphovinic  acid  '^    CU  ^     *" 

The  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter  may  be  re- 
placed by  K,  Na,  &c. 

From  citric  acid  are  formed  — 

Neutral  citrate  of  methyl      .     .     .   fnjj\l  ^z 


Citrobimethylic  acid  (monobasic)    .    (^H,).  >  O, 


(eH,)3 
H 


Citromonomethylic  acid  (bibasic)    .     jGH.     >  O, 

The  glycerides  or  neutral  faU  (p.  533)  also  belong  to  the 
compound  ethers,  being  derived  from  a  triatomic  alcohol  or 
glycerine  by  the  substitution  of  an  aci  J  radical  for  the  replace- 
able hydrogen;  e.g.^  triacetin  =  /r^S^  A\  JO3. 
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SULPHIDES^   SELENIDES,   TELLURIDES. 

The  formulss  of  these  bodies  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 

XT 

the  oxides^  being  derived  from  hydrosulphoric  acid,    txJ^» 

&c.  just  as  the  oxides  are  derived  from  water.  These  series, 
however^  especially  the  selenides  and  tellarides,  are  much 
less  complete  than  that  of  the  oxides. 

The  analogy  between  the  metallic  sulphides  and  oxides  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 
The  alkali-metals,  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  form  hydrated  sul- 
phides,  or   hydro-sulphates,  such  as  tt1'^>  u  j^>&c.;  and 

K 

anhydrous  sulphides,  t(]^9  &c.     Most  of  the  other  metals 

form  only  anhydrous  sulphides. 

The  alcoholic  sulphides,  primary  and  secondary,  bear  the 
same  relation  to  hydrosulphuric  acid  that  the  alcohols  and 
ethers   bear   to   water.      The  primary   alcoholic  sulphides, 

°TT^^M  S,  generally  called  mercaptansy  are  fetid  oils,  or  crys- 
talline solids,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
hydrosulphates  on  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals:  — 

e^H.Cl  +  |]S  =  KCl  +  ^^^]^i 


Chloride  of  Ethylic  mer- 

ethjL  captan. 

or  by  the  action  of  the  same  alkaline  hydrosulphates  on  the 
sulphovinates  or  homologous  salts :  — 

The  basic  hydrogen  in  the  mercaptans  may  be  replaced  by 

G  IT 

metals,  forming  compounds  called  mercaptides;  e.  g.y    -K  *]  S. 
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The  secondary  alcoholic  sulphides  or  h  jdrosnlphnric  ethers 
are  obtained  bj  the  action  of  the  anhjdroos  alkaline  sulphides 
on  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol-radicals :  — 

2e,H,Cl  +  |]S  =  2KC1  +  |^H«}S. 

Sulphur-acids. — The  mineral  sulphnr-acids  are  but  little 
known  in  the  hjdrated  state.  The  anhydrous  sulphur-acids 
are  analogous  to  the  oxjgen-acids.   Thus^  sulpharsenious  acid, 

A  j  S3,  sulpharsenic  acid,  Aoi^d*  *^®  arsenic  being  triatomic 

in  the  former,  and  pentatomic  in  the  latter. 

But  few  organic  sulphur-acids  have  been  obtained.  Hydro- 

sulphocyanic  acid,  6NHS  =    tj  }Si,  is  analogous  to  cyanic 

acid,  IT  ]0.  Its  potassium-salt  is  obtained  by  heating  sul- 
phur with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (L  532). 

Thiacetic   acid     'r/    JS,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  acetic  acid :  — 

This  reaction  is  instructive  when  yiewed  in  relation  to  that  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetic  acid ;  the  latter  giving 
rise  to  two  chlorides,  G^Hj^ .  CI,  and  HCl,  whereas  the  action 
of  the  sulphide  of  phosphorus  yields  not  two,  but  one  sulphur 

comiK>und,     '  u'    ]  "^     ^  similar  difference  is  observed  in 

the  action  of  the  sulphide  and  chloride  of  phosphorus  on  al- 
cohol, the  former  producing  a  single  compound,  viz.  mercap- 

p    XT 

tan,  the  sulphide  of  ethyl  and  hydrogen,     \j^]^  the   latter 

producing  two  separate  compounds,  viz.  GJH^Cl,  and  HCL 
This  difference  of  action  shows  in  i^  striking  manner  the  pro- 
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priety  of  representing  the  oxides   and  sulphides  by  a  type 
containing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen^  and  the  chlorides^  bro- 
mides^ &c.,  by  a  type  containing  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 
Sulphur-salts.  —  These  compounds  are  formed  from  the  type 

IT 

tt]^>  by  the  substitution  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  radical 
for  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen :  Thus^  monobasic  salph- 
arseniate  of  potassium^    iri^a'    tribasic    sulpharseniate    of 

A    C 

potassium^    r^    JS,;  these  formulaa  are  evidently  analogous 

to  those  of  the  monobasic  and  tribasic  phosphates. 

The  compound  sulphur-ethers  are  sulphur-salts,  in  which  the 
}X)sitive  element  is  an  alcohol  radical:— For  example^  sulpho- 

cyanide  of  ethyl,  ^Vj  JS;  sulphocyanide  of  allyl,  or  oil  of 

mustard,  =  ^  X  J  S. 

Sulphide  of  acetyl  and  ethyl,  or  thiacetic  ether,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  persulphide  of  phosphorus  on  acetic  acid:  — 
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Chlorides.  —  The  basic  metallic  chlorides  are,  like  the 
oxides,  either  monatomic  or  polyatomic ;  e.g.  — 

KCl  PtCl,  FejClj.AuCV 

«-. — , —  ' — , — "  ^— . — ^ 

monatomic  biatomic  triatomic. 

The  biatomic  and  triatomic  chlorides  unite  with  the  mon- 
atomic chlorides,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  whose  com- 
position may  be  illustrated  by  the  formulaa  of — 

Chloro-aurate  of  sodium   .     •  NaCl.AuClj  =    a«]CI4. 
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Chloroplatinate  of  ammonium,  NH^Cl.  PtC!,=^*  JCl^ 

The  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  form  similar  compounds 
\vith  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  organic  bases,  which  may  be 
represented  bj  analogous  formulsB.     Thus^  chloroplatinate  of 

cthylamine,  C,H,|  NH  rC  H  ^. 

H    [N.HCl  +  PtCI,  =  ^^»g^«^*^]Cly 

The  hjdrochlorate  of  any  organic  alkali  may  be  represented 
as  the  chloride  of  a  basic  radical  containing  an  additional  atom 
of  hydrogen,  just  as  sal-ammoniac  may  be  represented  either 
as  NH3 .  HCI,  or  as  NH^Cl.  Thus,  hydrochlorate  of  ethyla- 
mine,  NHj(e JI,) .  HCI  =  NH,(e,H,) .  CL 

The  chlorides  of  the  aleohoUradiccJst  or  hydrochloric  ethers, 
are  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one 
of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  on  the  alcohols:  — 

^'^'iQ  +  HCI  =  gja  +  GJtl,.Cl 

^ — TT^TT^  «T — ;: —  Chloride  of 

Alcohol.  Phospborons  ethyl. 

acid. 

These  chlorides  are  more  volatile  than  the  corresponding 
alcohols. 

The  acidy  or  negative  chlorides,  are  also  monatomic,  biatomic, 
or  triatomic,  according  to  the  acids  firom  which  they  are 
derived. 

The  monatomic  chlorides,  derived  from  one  atom  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  contain,  in  two  vapour-volumes,  one  atom  of  chlorine, 
capable  of  forming  a  metallic  chloride  with  mineral  alkalies;  e.g., 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  CNCl  =  Cy.Cl;  chloride  of  acetyl,  = 
•GjHjO.CI.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  one  of  the 
chlorides  of  phosphorus  on  the  acids,  thns  :  — 

VOL.  IL  Q  Q 
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G&OlQ  +  PCI, .  CI,  =  "^^^^^  +  pa.  CI, 

xl      ■'  ^ y HLfi  * • — — 

Perchloride  of         '^^^ 1 ^  Oxychloride 

phosphorus.        Chloride  of  acetyl  ofphosphonw. 
+  hydrochloric  acid. 

3(^«J5'^]a)    +  PCI,  =  ^JO,  +  3(€,H,a.Cl). 

Or,  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  an  alkaline 
salt  of  the  same  acid: — 

^c,H,aj^-j  ^  p^  ci,  =  ^^]a,  +  3(c,H,a.ci). 

7%«  biatomic  chlorides,  derived  from  two  molecules  of  hydro* 
chloric  acidy  contain^  within  two  vapour-volumes,  two  atoms  of 
chlorine,  capable  of  forming  a  metallic  chloride  with  alkalies  : — 

Chloride  of  carbonyl,  oxychloride  of 
carbon,  or  phosgene =  GQ  .  CI, 

Chloride  of  sulphuryl =  SOj .  01, 

Chloride  of  succinyl =  C^H^O^ .  Clj 

Chloride   of    chromyl,    or   chloro- 

chromic  acid  .     • =  CrgO, .  01, 

These  chlorides  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  upon  the  corresponding  anhydrous 
acids. 

The  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  a  bibasic  acid 
is  supposed  by  Gerhardt  to  consist  of  two  stages, — the  first 
being  the  formation  of  an  anhydrous  acid,  the  second  the  con- 
version of  that  compound  into  a  chloride.     For  example  :  — 

^*^*H\'2]+PCl,.Cl3=e,H,O3.a+2HCl  +  Pa0l3; 
and  G^H,a,.a   +  PCl3.Cl3=C,H,aa.Cl,  +  POOI3; 

whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  monobasic  acid,  the  action  consists 
of  one  stage  only.     This  difference  is  connected  by  Gerhardt 
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with  the  fact^  that  a  bibasic  acid  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
water^  whereas  a  monobasic  acid  cannot  (p.  543).  According 
to  Williamson^  on  the  contrary,  the  two  stages  of  the  reaction, 
in  the  case  of  a  bibasic  acid,  are  precisely  similar  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  single  reaction  which  takes  place  with 
monobasic  acids.     Thus,  with  snlpharic  acid — 

^»jo,  +  PCI,.  CI,  =  *gj]a  +  Hci  +  paci„ 

and  ^f  |0  +  PCI, .  CI,  =  SO, .  CI,  +  HCI  -f  POCl,. 

The  difference  in  the  two  views  of  the  reaction  is  this: — that 
the  former  supposes  the  first  stage  of  the  action  to  consist  in 
the  formation  of  an  anhydrous  acid ;  the  second  supposes  an 
intermediate  compound, —  a  chloro-hydratg  of  the  acid,  to  be 
produced.  The  formation  of  this  chloro-hydrate  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Williamson  to  take  place  with  sulphuric 
acid.  If,  however,  one  of  the  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  Gerhardt's  first  equation  be  supposed  to  remain  asso- 
ciated with  the  anhydrous  acid,  the  two  views  will  nearly 
coincide.  In  every  case,  indeed,  the  reaction  consists  essentially 
in  the  interchange  of  O  and  CI,. 

Tlie  triatomic  chlorides,  or  terchlaridea,  contain,  within  two 
vapour  volumes,  three  atoms  of  chlorine  capable  of  forming  a 
metallic  chloride  when  acted  upon  by  the  mineral  alkalies. 

The  following  acid  chlorides  are  triatomic :  — 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus P.  CI, 

Chloride  of  phosphoryl  (oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus     •     •     .     •     •     PO.Cl, 

Chloride  of  sulphophosphoryl  (snlphochloride 

of  phosphorus) PS .  CI, 

Chloride  of  chlorophosphoryl  (pentachloride 

of  phosphoms) PCI,  •  CI, 
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Chloride  of  boron B  •  CI 


3 


Chloride  of  cyanuryl  (solid  chloride  of  cyanogen)  Cy,  •  CI, 

The  BROMIDES,  IODIDES,  and  FLUORIDES,  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  chlorides.  There  are  very  few  organic 
fluorides  known. 

The  CYANIDES  are  also  analogous  to  the  chlorides. 

The  metallic  cyanides  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  and 
form  double  cyanides,  which  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Thus,  the  ferro^ 

Fe  > 

cyanides  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  ^  jCjj,  and  the 

Ml 
ferricyanides,   by  -p  ^  }  Cy^ ;  the  Fe,  in  the  latter  formula  being 

equivalent  to  Hg. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  sulphovinate  or  homologous  salt  with  cyanide  of 
potassium;  thus, — 


K 


■^^2  _  ?£!   _L  Trr«ir  —  ^^ 


rSnJ^^  "^  ^^^  "     K  1^2  +  CaH^.Cy; 


or  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  on  the  amnion- 
iacal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  water :  thus, — 

^Jf^]a  -  2H^  =  CN^CH, ; 

^- — "  Cyanide  of 

AceUte  of  methyl. 

ammonU. 

or,  generally, 

4 

The  ammonia- salt  of  each  acid  in  the  series  yields  when  thus 
treated,  the  cyanide,  not  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radical, 
but  of  the  next  lowest ;  thus :  the  propionate  yields  cyanide 
of  ethyl ;  the  acetate,  cyanide  of  methyl ;  and  the  formiate, 
cyanide  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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When  these  cyanides  are  heated  with  caastic  alkalies,  the 
opposite  change  takes  place ;  that  is  to  saj,  an  alkaline  salt 
of  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  next  highest  alcohol  is  formed, 
and  ammonia  is  evolved :  thus,— 

CNH  +  Jja  +  H^    =      ^5^JO  +  NH, ; 

Cyanide  ^ ' 

of  hy-  Formiate  of 

drogen.  potaah. 

Cyanide  of  ' " 

methyl  Acetate  of 

potash. 

CN.C.H^+,  H-^ja  +  H^    =  ^■'+i^  +  i^jO  +  NH,. 

These  alcoholic  cjanides  maj  also  be  regarded  as  nitriles : 
thus, — 

CNH     =      N.GH;  CN.CH,     =    N.€,H,; 

Cyanide  Formo-  Cyanide  of  Aceto- 

ofhy-  nitrile.  methyl.  nitrile 

drogen. 

generally:  GN.CnHto+',   =   N.Cn  +  ,Hta  +  ,. 
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Nitrides. — a.  Positive. — These  compounds  are  chiefly 
organic,  constitating  in  fact  the  organic  bases  or  alkaloids. 
A  few  mineral  nitrides  have,  however,  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  metab  or  their  oxides;  e.g.,  amide 
of  potassiam,  N(H^) ;  nitride  of  potassimn,  NE, ;  nitride  of 
mercury  NHg^ 

The  primary  mfaridea  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  snch  as 
methylamine,  GBJX  ^  N(€H,.  H^amylamine  €feH„N  = 
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N(G5Hjj.  Hj),  are  obtained : — 1.  By  the  action  of  the  bromides 
or  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  on  ammonia :  — 


H 

Iodide  of  ethyl  ^     \    ^^ 

Ethylamine. 


G  H 
NH,  +  C,H,I  =  HI  +    N  S      h! 


2.  By  the  action  of  potasli  on  the  cyanates  or  cyanurates  of 
the  same  radicals : — 


Cjatiate  of       Hydrate  of  Carbonate  of 


«- .  - 


ethyl.  potash.  potash.  Ethylamine. 

3.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  or  acetate  of  iron,  on  certain  nitro-conjugated  hydro- 
carbons; thus: — 

CeH^NOj)  +    3H,S  =  N  j    H*+   2H,a  +3S. 
^ ' '    H 

Nitrobenzol. 


Aniline  or 
phenylamine. 


They  are  also  frequently  produced  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  nitrogenised  organic  substances,  and  are  conse- 
quently found  in  coal-tar,  bone-oil,  &c. 

These  bodies  are  all  volatile  liquids,  having  more  or  less 
of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  The  bases  of  the  same  series — for 
instance,  those  formed 'from  the  alcohol-radicals  CnH2„^, — 
are  less  volatile  and  more  oily,  as  they  contain  more  carbon. 
They  all  combine  with  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia, 
and  form  crystallisable  double  salts  with  bichloride  of  plati- 
num. Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  alcohols  or  nitrous 
ethers,  with  elimination  of  nitrogen : — 

'h*[  N   +    N  ]  O,  =  NN    +    ^/'  j  a,  +  H,0; 

H     ' 


Ethylamine. 


Nitrous  acid.  Nitrite  of  ethyl. 
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2^'     h'|nJ+{JJO,  =  2NN  +  2(^«2*J^)  +  HA 

7~.7: 2  moL  hTdrmte 

-^'^^«-  of  phrayL 

Secondary  alcoholic  nitrides. — The   constitation   of   these 
bodies  may  be  understood  from  the  following  examples : — 

Biethylamine,  C^H„N  .        .         =  G-HJ  N. 

H> 

Metethylamine,  C,H^N  .         .  =  ChJIn. 

H> 

Ethaniline^  or  ethTphenylamine^CgHuN  =  ^.Ha^N. 

H) 

Thej  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  bromides  or  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicals  on  die  primary  nitrides :  — 

H  f  N  +  €^,Br  =  G;RS  N  +  HBr. 
H>  H> 

Tertiary  alcoholic  nitrides^  or  nUrile  bases :  — 

Triethylamine,    G«H,,N   =  C^H,  VN. 

Biethamylamine  C^H^jN  =r  G^U^  [N. 

^^i  ) 
Methamylaniline  e.^!^  r=  €^„[N. 

These  componnds  are  formed  by  the  aetioii  of  the  iodidee 
and  bromides  of  the  aloohol-radiceb  en  ihe 
holic  nitrides ;  also  by  the  dintillrtion  ef  Ae  1 
thus:  — 

ee4 
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N(€,H.X^  a  =  (C^,),N  +  €,H,   +  HA 


•■ <r 


H 

Trietbylomine.     Ethylene. 


Hjdrate  of 
tetrethjlium. 

Triethylamine  is  likewise  obtained  bjr  the  action  of  ethylate 
of  potassium  on  cyanate  of  ethyl :  — 

Triethylamine. 


Cjanate  of  2  at.  ethjlate  of  Carbonate 

ethjL  potassium.  of  potash. 


This  action  is  analogous  to  that  of  hydrate  of  potash  or 
cyanate  of  ethyl  (p.  554).  The  other  tertiary  alcoholic 
nitrides  might  doubtless  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  are  also    nitrides   containing  conjugated    alcohol- 
radicals;  e.g.i  — 

Bichlorethylamine  CsHgCljN        =     V    Hn. 


eeH,CK 
Chloraniline         .  ^eHaClN         =       H      Jn. 

H      ) 


NItranlline  . 

H 


eeH,CI 
H 
H 

CeH,(NO,) 


H  S 


Nitrides  of  aldehyde-radicals. — These  bodies  are  but  little 
known. 

Acetosylamine,  N(H, .  ^2113),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  chloride  of  ethylene  (chloride  of  acetosyl  and 
hydrogen) :  — 

^»5»1CL  +  2NH,  =       'h  }n.  HCl  +  NH.Cl. 

Chloride  of  aceto-  ^^ — -*-^.-**^^-' 

sjl  and  hydrogen.  Hjdrochlorate  of 

acetosylamine. 
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The  natural  vegeto-alkalies,  raorpliine,  strjcbnine,  &c.,  are 
most  probably  of  similar  nature  to  these  artificial  alkalies, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  regular  series. 

6.  Negative  or  acid  nitrides.  —  These  are  the  compounds 
generally  called  amides. 

Primary  amides, — In  these  compounds,  one-third  of  the  hy- 
drogen in  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  an 
acid  radical. 

a.  Monatomic : — 

Acetamide,  or  nitride  of  acetyl  J^^j^^tt  vo— nJ     H 
hydrogen S        *  IH 

Butyramide,  or  nitride  of  butyryl  andj^,  tt  i^ri— N  J    Vl 
hydrogen '    ^  (     H 

Benzamide,  or  nitride  of  benzoyl  ^^^Jr^xTjjri— Ni     H 
hydrogen J  (     H 

These  amides  differ  from  the  corresponding  ammoniacal  salts 
by  the  elements  of  one  atom  of  water :  — 

Acetate  of  ammonia.  Acetamide. 

They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  anhy- 
drous acids :  — 

gggia  +  NH,  =  ^^\Q.  +  n^^fi 

Benzoic  anhydride.  Benioic  add.  Benzamide. 

by  the  action  of  ammonia  im  the  acid  chlorides :  — 
€^H^.a  +  NH«  :«  HCl  +  Nj^^j^; 
and  by  the  actkn  of  ft  :— 
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• — t. . — '  H 


Acetate  of  etbjl.  Alcohol. 

These  amides  are  neutral  crystalline  bodies,  which,  when 
boiled  with  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies,  take  up  water,  and  are 
converted  into  ammonia-salts.  When  treated  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  they  give  up  the  elements  of  1  at.  water,  and 
are  converted  into  cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals :  — 

^': 1— 7- —  Cyanide  of  methyL 

Acetamide. 

/3,  Biatomic.     Primary  biamides  or  diamides : — 

Oxamide,  or  nitride  of  oxalyl  and )  r-  tt  vr  rk      xr  J  tx    * 
hydrogen .     j«««A^,=N.j  H. 

Succinamide,  or  nitride  of  succinyh^  H  N  O  —  N  |     *tt     * 
and  hydrogen J4»22        1^      ^> 

Urea  and  carbamide,  or  nitride  of»£^Tj-NTri   —  t^j  3  tt 
carbonyl  and  hydrogen      .     .     J        *    ^  *^  H* 

Tartramide,    or  nitride  of  tartryl  i  ^  tt  xt  r^      xt  j     V?*    * 
and  hydrogen ^  [C,H.NA=N,j    V 

■"■2 

They  are   produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  neutral 
ammonia-salts  of  bibasic  acids  :  — 


Oxalate  of 


H, 


ammonia.  Oxamide. 

by  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  secondary  amides : 


N[^  +   NH3  =  N, 


H,; 


Cyanic  acid  ' —  ' 

or  carbonimide.  Urea. 
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and  bj  the  action  of  ammonia  on  compound  ethers  or  acid 
chlorides : — 

OxAlate  of  ethjL  2  at  aloohoL  Oxamide. 

C«H,0, .  CI,   +   2NH,  =  2HC1   +  N,  {^*^*^* 


Chloride  of 


H, 


BuccinyL  Sacdnamidc 

y. — ^Triatomic.      Primary  triamides: — 

Triphosphamide,  or  nitride  ofi  _    ^PO 
phosphoryl  and  hydrogen  .J      '     ^f 

Citramide,  or  nitride  of  citrylj  xro  «V  J^fHA 

and  hydrogen ,  H«iii>'.^4-J>'3t     h, 

Melamine  and  melam,  or  nitride i  ^  tt  v     —    v  i^Yz 
of  cyanuryl  and  hydrogen     .)      '        *    ^       '   Hg 

Secondary  amides. — In  these  compounds,  two-thirds  of  the 
hydrogen  in  a  molecule  of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  acid 
radicals,  viz. : 

1.  By  two  monatomic  radicals;  e.g.:  — 

Nitride  of  W-lptophenylj  ^  n{§S|S; 

and  hydrogen  ....)""      *    ^  '       H 

benzoyl,  and  hydrogen  .)    "    "      *    *  ^       H 

These  amides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides 
on  the  primary  amides  or  their  metallic  salts. 

n]    H      4  aHsO.ci  =  m  G^n/^  +  hci. 

^      H  *       H 

2.  The  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  molecule 
of  a  biatomic  radical.     These  compounds  are  called  imidei. 
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Carbonimide  (cyanic  acid)or  nitride  (  _^ 

of  carbonyl  and  hydrogen     .J  *    H 

Succinimide,  or  nitride  of  succinyh      ^  ^^  ^jiff^J^/^r 
and  hydrogen )^*       *         ^       H 

Most  of  them  are  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
acid  ammoniacal  salts  of  bibasic  acids^  the  change  consistiDg 
in  the  elimination  of  2  molecules  of  water:  — 

H     fa,  -  2H,a  =  N[^<^*^a ' 

4 


Acid  saccinate  of 
ammonia. 


Saccinimide. 


by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  biamides  of  bibasic  acids,  ammonia 
being  then  given  off: — 

nJ    *h1     -     NH,     =     nF«2«^; 
*     H,  " 


•  •  » 


Succinamide.  Succinimide. 

or  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  amidogen  acids. 

Tertiary  Amides. — In  these  compounds,  all  the  hydrogen  in 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  acid  radicals. 

a.  Monatomic, — 1.  The  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  three 
monatomic  radicals  ;  e.g.: — 

Nitride  of  sulphophenyl,  benzoyl,  and  acetyl     .  NjO^HiO 

Nitride  of  sulphophenyl  and  benzoyl  ....   N^CYH50 

2.  One  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  monatomic,  and 
the  other  two  by  a  biatomic  radical : — 

Nitride  of  succinyl  and  sulphophenyl  .     .  N^p^xr^g/. 


N.N. 
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These  amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acid  cliloridcs  on 
the  secondary  amides  or  their  silver-salts. 

3.  All  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  triatomic  radical 
The  composition  of  several  inorganic  compounds  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  manner : — 

Monophosphamide,  or  nitride  of  phosphoryl  =  N .  PO. 
Boramide,  or  nitride  of  boron      ....       =         N .  B. 

Free  nitrogen,  or  nitride  of  nitrogen,  thcj 
amide  of  nitrous  acid 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitride  of  azo-*        _         ^   ^ 
tyl,  the  amide  of  nitric  acid     ... 

/3.  Biatomic. — Compounds  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of 
2  molecules  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  monatomic  or  biatomic 
radicals : — 

Trisuccinamide,  or  biamide  of  trisuccinyl      .   N^^C^H^O, 

Biamide  of  succinyl,  bibenzoyl,  and  bi-i      ^  j/i2W£l^ 
sulphophenyl ^  '  ^Nj^g^^)^ 

These  tertiary  biamides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  acid 
chlorides  on  other  amides  or  biamides. 

Intermediate  nitrides^  or  amidogen-salts. — These  are  com- 
pounds in  which  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  partly 
by  a  basic,  partly  by  an  acid  radical.  Most  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  amides  form  such  salts,  which  are  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  amides  on  the  corresponding  oxides  or 
their  salts  ;  e,  a.: — 

Benzamidate  of  mercury       .     .     .     .  N^s      Hg 

t     H 

When  the  positive  radical  is  an  alcohol-radical,  the  com- 
pounds are  called  aJcalamides ;  those  which  contain  phenyl, 
G^g,  are  also  called  anilidea :  thiu^ — 
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Phenyl-acetamide  or  acetanilide     •     .  'SiG^HjQ^ 

'     H 

Ethyl-cyanamide Nj   Cj*. 

Phosphides. — These  compounds  are  derived  from  the  type 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  phosphorus  for  nitrogen^  and 
of  various  radicals  for  the  hydrogen,  Phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen^  PH3,  is  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  forms  with  hydriodic 
acid  a  compound,  PH, .  HI,  or  PH^I,  which  crystallises  in 
cubes  like  iodide  of  ammonium,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 

With  the  alcohol- radicals,  phosphorus  forms  comi)oniids 
analogous  to  the  alcoholic  nitrides,  and  like  those  bodies  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties ;  e.  g.,  triphosphomethylamine,  or 
trimethyphosphine,  P(GH3)j.  These  compounds  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  on  zinc- 
methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  &c.,  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the 
following  general  equation  : — 

PCJ,  +  3C„H^  +  iZn  =  3ZnCl  +  F(G^}1^^,)^ 

These  phosphides,  treated  with  the  iodides  of  the  corre^ 
spending  alcohol-radicals,  yield  compounds  analogous  to  the 
ammonium  bases  :  thus, — 

P(CH,),  +  C,H,I  =  !gg;^»|P .  I. 

The  only  negative  or  acid  phosphide  known  is  chloracety- 
phide,  or  phosphide  of  terchloracetyl  =  F(Gfil^Q .  H  .  H). 

Arsenides  and  Antimonides. — Arsenic  and  antimony 
also  form  compounds  of  the  ammonia  type;  e.  jr.,  AsH,;  SbH,; 
As(Cj|H5)3;  S^CgHg);  but  the  arsenides  and  antimonides 
of  the  alcohol-radicals  differ  considerably  in  their  properties 
from  the  nitrides  and  phosphides,  not  combining  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia,  but  rather 
combining  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  like  metals. 
They  belong,  therefore,  rather  to  the  hydrogen  type  (p.  567). 
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HTDBOGEN  TYPE, 

The  primary  derivatives  of  this  type  are :  — 

1.  The  hydrides  of  the  metals  proper.  A  small  number 
only  of  these  are  known,  viz.,  Cu,H,  AsH,,  and  SbH,.  The 
two  latter  may  also  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  ammonia. 

2.  The  hydrides  of  the  alcoholrradicals,  CnHjn+i>  viz., 
marsh-gas,  or  hydride  of  methyl,  CH^  =  H  .  "GH, ;  hydride  of 
ethyl,  C,Hg=  H .  €,H^ ;  hydride  of  amy  1,-G,H„=  H  .C^H,p 
&c.  These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the 
chlorides  or  iodides  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicals :  — 

2G^ll,I  +  Zn  Zn  =  2ZnI  +  H .  C^H^  +  C,H^ ; 

Iodide  of  Hjdride  of       Ethylene. 

ethyL  ethjL 

also  by  the  action  of  water  on  zinc-methyl,  zuic-ethyl,  &c. :  — 

Zn.G,H,  +  JJla  =  H.C,H,  +  g^jO; 

occasionally  also  in  the  destructive  distillation  or  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Marsh- 
gas,  for  example,  is  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
matter  under  water  (I.  375).  The  hydrides  of  methyl  and 
ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  rest  are 
liquid  or  solid.  They  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  with  form- 
ation of  substitution-products ;  thus  — 

H.C,H,  +  ClCl  =  H.G,(H,C1)  +  HCL 

There  are  likewise  hydrides  of  alcohol-radicals  of  the 
form  H  .  -GnHin  -  7,  the  best  known  of  which  is  benzol,  or 
hydride  of  phenyl,  Gfi^  or  H .  €gHg.  These  compounds 
are  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  many  organic 
substances ;  benzol,  for  instance,  by  the  distillation  of  coal. 
They  are  also  formed  by  the  dry  diatillation  of  the  monobasic 
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acids  ^nU^Q.  90>  with  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  a  carbonate 
of  the  base  being  formed  at  the  same  time :  — 

< "  ^ • ' 

Benzoic  Acid.  BcnzoL 

3.  The  hydrides  of  the  aldehyde-radicals,  Gq  Hjn-i.  These 
are:  — 

Ethylene,  olefiant  gas,  or  hydride  of  acetosyl  C^H^  =  H  .  G^H^ 
Propylene,  or  hydride  of  propiony  1  .  .  .  CjHg  =  H  .  G,H, 
Butylene,  or  hydride  of  butyryl  ....  C^Hg  =  H  .  G^^ 
Amylene,  or  hydride  of  valeryl    .     .     .       C5Hjq  =  H  .  G^H, 

These  compounds  might  also  be  regarded  as  hydrides  of 
the  alcohol-radicals  ^nH2n-i>  for  example,  propylene  as 
hydride  of  allyl  (p.  532).  Possibly,  however,  there  may  be 
two  isomeric  series  of  these  compounds,  the  one  derived  from 
the  alcohols,  the  other  from  the  aldehydes. 

These  hydro- carbons  are  formed  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  organic  substances,  several  of  them  being  found 
among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  They  are 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  high 
temperature  on  the  alcohols,  the  change  consisting  in  the 
abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water :  thus  :  — 

Alcohol  Ethylene. 

The  only  body  of  the  series  which  is  gaseous  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  ethylene  (I.  384) ;  the  rest  are  liquid  or 
solid.  The  first  term,  methylene,  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  free  state.  These  compounds  are  especially  distinguished 
by  combining  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  &c., 
forming  compounds  homologous  with  Dutch  liquid  or  chloride 
of  ethylene,  GgH^ .  Clg ;  whereas  the  hydrides  of  the  radicals 
-GnH^n  ^  I  are  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

The  lower  compounds  of  the  series  also  combine  with  f 
hydrous  sulphuric  acid.     Thus,  olefiant  gas   is  immedi 
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absorbed  by  ihe  aohydroDs  acid,  or  by  a  coke  ball  soaked  ia 
fumiDg  oil  of  vitriol.  This  property,  and  that  of  forming  liquid 
compounds  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  is  made  avmlable  for 
separating  oleGant  gas,  and  the  other  more  volatile  hydro- 
carbons of  the  series,  from  gaseoos  mixtures. 

4.  The  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals. 

a.  Monatomic.  —  The  hydrides  of  the  acid  radicals 
^aHte_]0,  are  evidently  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  acids 
(p.  535);  thus:  — 

Acetic  aldehyde  =  H .  G^Q,  =  ^«^'  ]  Q 

Butyric  aldehyde         =  H .  C,H,a=  ^*^l^ 

Benzoic  aldehyde       .  ^  ^  _  ^  4;,H,0^^ 

(bitter  almond  oiI)l  ^    *  H     ■" 

The  following  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  the  alde- 
hydes of  monobasic  mineral  acids;  tliat  is  to  say,  as  the 
hydrides  of  the  radicals  contained  in  those  acids  considered 
as  derivatives  of  water:  — 

Kitrous  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  nitric  acid  NIIO,  =  H  .  NO, 
Hydrochloric  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid      CIH      =iI.Cl 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aldehyde  of  cyanic 

acid GHN   =  H.Cy 

Spontaneously  Inflammable  phosphuret- 
ted  hydrogen,  or  aldehyde  of  hypopbos- 
phorous  acid PH       =  H .  P 

^.  Hydrides  of  biatomic  acid  radicals :  — 
Hydroaulpboric    acid,   or  aldehyde    of 

hyposolphoroas  acid    .....      SS,    =  Hj.& 
Hydroaelenic  acid,  or  aldeliydo  of  hy- 

potelenloua  teidm  >.^.»aj»    >    ■    ■       SeD,  =H,.Sc 
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y  Hydrides  of  triatomic  acid  radicals :  — 

Non-spontancouslj  inflammable  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  or  aldehyde  of  phos- 
phorous acid ^^%    =  Hj.P 

Antimoniurettcd  hydrogen,  or  aldehyde  of 

antimonious  acid SbH^  s=  H,.S^ 

The  secondary  derivatives  of  the  hydrogen-tjrpe  are  — 

1.  The  ordinary  metals:  —  Potassium,  KK,  derived  froa 
IIII ;  antimony,  SbSb,  derived  from  H^H, ;  aluroinioD, 
AljAlj,  derived  from  H3H3,  &c. 

2.  The  alcohol-metah^  derived  from  the  type  HH,  lyoA 
atoms  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals.  Tif 
only  bodies  of  this  class  which  have  yet  been  obtained  ire 
those  containing  the  radicals  C„H2n+i  5  viz.  (a.)  Those  ia 
which  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  same 
radical :  methyl,  (i^U^ .  t^Hj ;  ethyl,  ^^11^ .  C^aH^ ;  butyl  or 
tetryly  t^JI^  .  QJl^ ;  a77iyl,  (^^11^  .  ^^^H,, ;  caproyl  or  A&rjrf, 
t^gHjg .  4^61^3 ;  and  capryl  or  odyl,  ^^l^ .  -tigHj^. — (4.)  Those 
in  which  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  differeot 
radicals :  ethylo-butyly  ethyl-amyly  methylo-caproj/l,  buttil-amjlj 
and  butylo'caproyl.  The  reasons  for  representing  the  bodies 
of  the  class  (a,)  in  the  free  state,  by  the  double  formul®,  have 
been  already  given  (p.  518). 

These  alcohol-metals  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  (p.  531);  by  tlie  action  of 
sodium  on  the  chlorides  of  the  same  radicals;  and  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  carbonic 
acid  and  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the  same  time : 

Acetate  of  potash.  Methyl.  Carbonate 

•^  of  Potash. 

The  alcohol-metals,  containing  two  different  radicals,  are 
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obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  the  corre- 
sponding iodides :  thus,  with  the  iodides  of  ethyl  and  butyl — 

C,H,I  4-  Na  Na  =  Nal  +  NaC,H, 
and  C.HjI  +  NaG,H,  =  Nal  +  C,H,.C,II,; 

also,  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  the  alkaline  salts  of 
two  of  the  fatty  acids. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
the  other  alcohol-metals  are  liquids  more  or  less  volatile. 
They  exhibit  but  little  tendency  to  unite  with  other  bodies. 
The  alcohols  and  ethers  cannot  be  formed  from  them  directly. 
Oxygen  and  sulphur  do  not  act  upon  them,  and  chlorine  and 
bromine  do  not  unite  with  them,  but  decompose  them,  form- 
ing substitution-products;  they  are  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  by  potash.  For  their  boiling  points  and 
vapour-densities,  see  page  518. 

3.  Mixed  metals,  containing  a  metal  proper  and  an  alcohol- 
radical;  e. g.  zinc-methyl,  GHj.  Zn;  zinc^thyl,  C^Hg. Zn;  -nnc- 
amyl,  C^IIjjZn;  stannethyl,  C^jH^Sn;  arsenethyly  (€jH^),As; 

stibmethyU  {Q-U^^ihy  &c. 

These  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
ethyl,  &c.,  on  the  corresponding  metals,  or  their  alloys  with 
potassium  or  sodium ;  thus,  the  compounds  of  ethyl  and  ar- 
senic are  obtained  by  distilling  iodide  of  ethyl  with  arsenide 
of  sodium ;  arsen-bimethyl  or  cacodyl,  (CH,),As,  is  likewise 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  of 
soda  and  arsenious  acid.  To  understand  this  reaction,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  radical  of  acetic  acid,  C^HjO,  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  CO  conjugated  with  methyl,  ^H,  :^ 

Acetate  of  soda.  Oxide  of  cacodjL 

These  compounds  are  liquids  more  or  less  volatile,  and 

a  E  s 
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generally  having  a  very  offensive  odour ;  they  oxidise  rapidly 
in  the  air^  and  sometimes  take  fire.  Zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl» 
and  cacodyl  take  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air. 

Zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl,  and  zinc-amyl  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  other  mixed  metals  in  their  behaviour  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  When  these  metals 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  freely  enough  to  cause  them 
to  take  fire,  they  are  converted  into  mixed  ethers  ;  thus, — 

2   (eH3.  Zn)  +  OO  =  2  (^^^]  o). 

Similarly  with  sulphur.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  on 
the  other  hand,  decompose  them,  producing  a  chloride  of  the 
metal  and  a  chloride  of  the  alcohol-radical :  — 

GH^.Zn  +  ClCl  =  CH,.  CI  +  ZnCl. 

This  difference  of  reaction  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
bibasic  character  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  monobasic 
character  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  (compare  pp.  515, 
547).  The  same  mixed  metals  decompose  water,  forming  a 
hydrate  of  zinc  and  a  hydride  of  the  alcohol-radical :  — 

GHjZn  +  g]  a  =  H. GH3  +  ^^ja. 

The  other  mixed  metals — thence  called  conjugate  metals — 
containing  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  lead,  and  mercury, 
combine  as  simple  radicals  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  form- 
ing oxides,  chlorides,  &c.  The  oxides  of  these  conjugate 
metals  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the  oxides  of  the 
simple  metals  contained  in  them,  one  or  more  atoms  of  oxygen 
being  replaced  by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  ethyl,  &c. ;  that 
is,  Q  by  (CjHj)^,  &c.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  symbol  Et  stands  for  (^2^'«)2  •  — 
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Tfpe.  DerifftUre. 


Arscnious  acid,  A8,0, .  Oxide  of  arBen-biethyl  AB,(Et,0)=0  f  ^^*h*)* 
Arsenic  acid,  ASjO^  . .  Oxide  of  arsen-triethjrl  AB,(Et,0,)=0,|^^v]' 
Arsenic  acid,  As^O^  . .  Oxide  of  anenethylinm  AB^CEtfi)^Q<  Ab^c!h*^* 
Stannic  oxide,  Sn,0,  .  Oxide  of  gtannethyl  Sn,(EtO)=0  f  |^^^*g»] 

'iS/^l'^/.'.^'.^iloxide  of  i-tannethyl'      Sn,(Et,0)«0.{|°«^^^^^^^^^^ 
^'^S!f  t^!'^.^}^-^^  of  mercurethyl       Hg,(EtO)  =  O, { H|^(^«^^^^^ 

^  N  a"^!"^.  ^!^!'!^?: }  ^^^  ^^  tetrethyUum         N^t.O)  -O  {  JJg;^^»j 

The  method  of  determining  the  equivalent  in  hydrogen  of 
these  conjugate  radicals  has  been  already  explained  (p.  526). 

Acid  metals,  or  metalloids. — These  are  the  elements  com- 
monly called  negative  or  chlorous :  e.  g.  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  &c. 


RELATIONS   BETWEEN  CHEMICAL  COMPOSI- 
TION AND  DENSITY. 

Atomic  Volume  of  Liquids,^ — The  atomic  volumes  of  bodies 
are  the  spaces  occupied  by  quantities  proportional  to  their 
atomic  weights,  and  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  atomic 
weights  by  the  specific  gravities  (I.  210);  thus,  the  atomic 
weights  of  copper  and  silver  being,  on  the  hydrogen  scale, 
31*7  and  108*1,  and  their  specific  gravities  (water  =1)  being 

31*7 

8'93  and  10-57,  their  atomic  volumes  are,  respectively, 

*  IL  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xcri.  2,  330. 

RR  3 
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108*1 
and  tt;— - ,  or  3*6  and  10-2.     These  numbers  are,  of  course. 

10-57 
only  relative;   their  actual  values  depend  on  the  units  of 
atomic  volume  and  density  adopted. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  relations  between 
atomic  weight  and  density  are  much  less  simple  in  solids  and 
liquids  than  in  gases,  the  diversities  in  the  rates  of  expansion 
by  heat  of  liquid  and  solid  bodies  being  alone  sufiScient  to 
complicate  these  relations  to  a  considerable  extent.  With 
regard  to  liquids  in  particular,  the  researches  of  Professor 
Kopp  have  shown  that  their  atomic  volumes  are  comparable 
only  at  temperatures  for  which  the  tensions  of  the  vapours 
are  equal ;  for  example,  at  the  boiling  points  of  the  liquids. 
If  the  atomic  weights  of  liquids  are  compared  with  their  den- 
sities at  equal  temperatures,  no  regular  relations  can  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  when  the  same  comparison  is  made  at  the  boiling 
temperatures  of  the  respective  liquids,  several  remarkable 
laws  become  apparent.  The  density  of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling 
point  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment ;  but  when 
the  density  at  any  one  point,  say  at  15*5°  C.  (60°  F.),  has  been 
ascertained,  and  the  rate  of  expansion  is  also  known,  the 
densit}^  at  the  boiling  point  may  be  calculated.  Abundant 
data  for  these  calculations  are  supplied  by  the  labours  of 
Kopp  and  Pierre  (II.  433). 

The  following  table  contains  Kopp's  determinations  of  the 
atomic  volumes  of  a  considerable  number  of  liquids  contain- 
ing carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  at  their  boiling  points. 
The  atomic  weights  are  those  of  the  hydrogen-scale.  The 
calculated  atomic  volumes  in  the  fourth  column  are  deter- 
mined by  a  method  to  be  presently  described;  the  obseirved 
atomic  volumes  in  the  fifth  column  are  the  quotients  of  the 
atomic  weights,  on  the  hydrogen-scale,  divided  by  the  specific 
gravities  referred  to  water  as  unity. 
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Tablk  A. 
AlaalK  Voliima  of  Liquidt  amlaiiti»g  Carbam,  Bj/dngat,  s 


Atomic  VoluiBt  .t  11..  Q^Uns  P<*a.  | 

Sutnunu. 

FonutL 

W..,M 

Cdmlaud. 

ObHrred. 

,  Hemol 

e.H. 

78 

99-0 

96-0...  99-7  at    80° 

:  Cymol           .        .        . 

gM, 

187-0 

1835...I85-2  ^   17S 

^  \  Knphthalin    .        .        . 

ua 

154-0 

149-3     .      .     „  318 

=  lAlJehvJe      . 

44 

560...  56-9  „     21 

'4i'^' 

132-8 

lI73..,iS0-3  „   101 

^  1  Bitter  almond  oil  .        . 

IDS 

13M 

1184     .      .     „  179 

?/Cuminol        .        .        . 

e„H.8 

148 

iss-s 

189-2     .      .     „  336 

'Butj-1    .        .        .        . 

e.H,. 

187-0 

l84-i...l86-e  „  106 

\Aeelotie 

e.H.9 

S8 

78-J 

77-3...  77-6  „     5IL 

Wilcr  .... 

Sf^ 

18 

18-8 

18-8     .      .     „  100 

Wood  .pitil  .        .        . 

3! 

40-8 

41-9...  42-2  „     39 

Alcohol 

&"5 

46 

69« 

61-8...  63-5  _     78 

Amvlic  alcohol      . 

88 

138-8 

123  6... 134-4  „  ISS 

Phc'nylic  alcohol   .        . 

e.H> 

9< 

106-8 

103-6.. .104-0  „  194 

Benzoic  alcohol     . 

108 

138-8 

123-7     .      .     „  313 

Kurniic  acid  . 

4fK»...  41-8  „     99 

Acetic  acid   .        .        . 

60 

64-0 

633...  63-8  „  lis 

e'M 

7* 

86« 

85-4     .      .     „  137 

Butyric  acid          '.        '. 

G.H.O, 

lost) 

106-4... 107-8  „  156 

Valerianic  acid     .        . 

ejU,A 

loa 

130-0 

130-2...131-2  „  175 

Bcnioic  acid 

GIIA 

123 

130-0 

136-9     .      .     „  353 

Viuieciher  .       .       . 

e,ii,.o 

74 

106-8 

105-6... 106-4  „     34 

a 

Acetic  acid  (anl.jdroaj) 

ciiio, 

lua 

109-3 

109^...110-1  „  138 

yonaialeornicthjl       . 
Acelalcofrocth/l 

e,i!,o. 

GO 

64  0 

63-4     .      .     „     36 

G.H^, 

7* 

83-7...  85-8  „     65 

Fonnifttc  of  ethyl. 

e.H.a 

74 

86-0 

84-9...  85-7  „     35 

Acetate  of  ethyl    . 

PH> 

8B 

108-0 

107-4...10r-fl  ^     74 

Bntyrale  of  ineltiTl 

G.u,.e, 

103 

130-0 

135-7...127-3  „     93 

Prupluaat£  of  clhyl 

e,ii,,o. 

125-8     .      .     „     93 

ValerMc  of  aiedijl 

G.H^ 

116 

153-0 

14B-7...I49-6  „  lis 

Bntyraleorelhjl  . 

,  e,H„o, 

lie 

153  0 

149-1... 149-4  „   118 

Acetate  of  bulyl    . 

\^Ji,fi, 

116 

1S3-0 

149-3     .      .     „  lis 

Formiwcofamvl.        . 

e,ii,fi. 

116 

1530 

149-4...1S0-2  „  11! 

Vah  rale  of  ethyl   . 

GllX 

130 

1740 

173-3...173-6  „  131 

Accidie  of  aroyl    . 

G,I1.,0, 

130 

174-0 

173-3...175-5  „  131 

ViilcrHlcofaiDvl  . 

(i,,iCo. 

ITS 

344-1      .      ...  188 

Bi-iiioale  of  melhrl 

^»>. 

136 

iss-o 

148-5...I50-3  ^  190 

lI^nioalcofelhTl  . 

g;hX 

IM 

174-0 

17S-4...174-8  „  809 

Benioate  of  amyl  . 

e„n,fi. 

1»S 

£401) 

847-7     .      .     „  36« 

^Ciiinamateofcilijl 

<X%. 

176 

307-0 

811-3     .      .     „  SfiO 

^     Ai^iJ  «atic;Uteorn)e[hjl 

G.n,o, 

1S3 

159-8 

IS65...157-0  „  833 

=1  ICarbonalcotelhjI 

G,H.,0, 

118 

137-8 

138-B... 139-4  „  116 

Z.     OiBUleofimMhvI 

lis 

117-0 

116-3     .      .     „  16S 

"  f  OxaUleofetbjl    . 

G.H,',0. 

146 

161-0 

1W8...I67-1  „  ISA 

t    Succinate  of  ethyl 

G.H,.0, 

174 

30S-0 

809-0    .     .    •  817 
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A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  table  leads  to  the 
following  remarkable  results :  — 

L  Differences  of  atomic  volume  are  in  numerous  instancu 
proportional  to  the  differences  between  the  corresponding  chemical 
fomiulce. — Thus  liquids,  whose  formulae  differ  by  n .  GU^y  differ 
in  atomic  volume  by  n .  22  ;  for  example,  the  atomic  volumes 
of  formiate  of  methyl,  ^i^H^Oj,  and  butyrate  of  ethyl,  CgH^O,, 
differ  by  nearly  4  x  22.  Acetate  of  ethyl,  ^^H^O^,  and 
butyrate  of  methyl,  CgHj^O^,  whose  formulae  difler  bjr  GS^ 
differ  in  atomic  volume  by  nearly  22.  The  same  law  holds 
good  with  respect  to  liquids  containing  sulphur,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  nitrogen  (see  Tables  B,  C,  D).  Again : 
by  comparing  the  atomic  volumes  of  analogous  chlorine  and 
bromine  compounds,  it  is  found  that  the  substitution  of  1,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine, 
increases  the  atomic  volume  of  a  compound  by  once,  twice, 
or  three  times  5.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  atomic 
volumes  of  PBrg  and  PCI3;  ^aH^Br  and  G^H^Cl,  &c 
(Table  C.) 

2.  Isomeric  liquids  belonging  to  the  same  chemical  type  hare 
equal  atomic  volumes,  —  The  atomic  volume  of  acetic   acid, 

^2^^]0,  is  between  63-5  and  63-8;  that  of  formiate  of 
methyl, £^TT  jO,  is  63*4 ;  the  atomic  volume  of  butyric  acid, 
GJIyOj^^  is  between  106-4  and  107-8  ;  that  of  acetate  of 

ethyl,  ^2  u^^jO,  is  between  107-4  and  107-8. 

3.  In  liquids  of  the  same  chemical  type,  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  (that  is  to  say, 
of  1  pt.  of  hydrogen  by  8  pts.  of  oxygen)  makes  but  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  atomic  volume, — This  may  be  seen  by  com* 
paring  the  atomic  volumes  of  alcohol,  -GgHgO,  and  acetic 
acid,  CjH^Og ;  of  ether,  G^HjoO,  acetate  of  ethyl,  ^4HgOjj, 
and  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  Q'^iff^^.  5  ^f  cymol,  ^joHj^,  and 
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caminol,  Cj  JIjjO.  The  alteration  caused  bj  the  substitution 
of  i4  for  Ilg  is  always  an  increase. 

4.  In  liquids  of  the  same  chemical  type^  the  replacement  of 
2  at.  II  by  I  at.  G  (I  pt  by  weight  of  hydrogen  by  6  parts 
of  carbon)  jnakes  no  alteration  in  the  atomic  volume, — Such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  benzoate  of  ethyl,  -G^Hj^jOj,  and 
valerate  of  ethyl,  ■G^Hj^Oj,  and  with  the  corresponding  ben- 
zoates  and  valerates  in  general;  also  with  bitter  almond  oil, 
4^HgO,  and  valeraldehyde,  CgHi^O, 

In  liquids  belonging  to  different  types,  the  same  relations 
are  not  found  to  hold  good.  Moreover,  the  types  within 
which  these  relations  are  observed,  are  precisely  those  of 
Gerhardt's  classification  (II.  528).  Further,  when  liquid 
compounds  are  represented  by  rational  formulsB  founded  on 
these  types,  their  atomic  volumes  may  be  calculated  from 
certain  fundamental  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the 
elements,  on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  volume  of  a 
liquid  compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes 
of  its  constituent  elements. 

Since  the  addition  of  GH.^  to  a  compound  increases  the 
atomic  volume  by  22,  this  number  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  atomic  volume  of  GH^ ;  moreover,  since  Q  (or  Cj)  may 
take  the  place  of  Hj  in  combination,  without  altering  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  compound,  it  follows  that  the  atomic 
volume  of  Q  must  be  equal  to  that  of  11^;  and  therefore  the 

22 

atomic  volume  of  C=— -=11,  and  that  of  Hj  also  equal 

to  11,  or  that  of  H=5'5.  Further,  as  the  substitution  of  O 
for  Hj  produces  a  slight  increase  in  the  atomic  volume  of  a 
compound,  the  atomic  volume  of  O  must  be  rather  greater 
than  11 ;  and  it  is  found  that,  by  assuming  the  atomic  volume 
of  O,  when  it  takes  the  place  of  H,  (that  is  to  say,  in  a 
radical,  as  when  acetyl,  G,H,0,  is  formed  from  ethyl,  ^^Hg), 
to  be  equal  to  12*2,  results  are  obtained  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  those  of  observation.    Bui  wben  oxygen  occapies  the 
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H 

position  which  it  has  in  water^  H^^   ^^   atomic    volame  is 

smaller.     The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  the  boiling  point 

is  0*9579 ;  hence  its  atomic  volume  at  that  temperature  is 

18 

-:18*8  ;  now  the  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  occupy  a  space 


0-9579 

equal  to  11 ;  hence  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  is  7*8.  The 
same  value  of  the  atomic  volume  substituted  for  Q  in  the 
formulae  of  the  several  compounds  belonging  to  the  water- 
type,  in  wliich  it  occupies  a  similar  place,  that  is  to  say, 
outside  the  radical,  gives  results  agreeing  nearly  with  obser- 
vation. That  a  given  quantity  of  a  substance  should  occupy 
difibrent  spaces,  under  difierent  circumstances,  is  a  fact  easily 
explained,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  particles  of  a  body 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  absolute  contact,  but  are  sepa- 
rated by  certain  spaces,  which  increase  or  diminish  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  according  as  it  is  in  the 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state. 

From  these  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  viz.  — 

Atomic  volume  of -G       .        .         .        .  =   li 
,,  „       -ti       •         •         .         •  =      o*o 


yy 
>> 


„       O  (within  the  radical)  =  12*2 
,,       O  (without  the  radical)  =     7*8  ; 


the  calculated  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  liquids,  in 
the  fourth  column  of  Table  A,  are  deduced.  The  method 
of  calculation  may  be  understood  from  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

Benzol,  G Jig  =  G-^ll^ .  II. 
Atomic  volume  of  Gg      .         .         ,        .  =  66 

„  „        xlg       .  •  •  •  =  o3 

„  „      benzol         .        .        .  =  99 
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Aldehyde,  G,H,0  =  G^,0.  H. 

Atomic  volame  of  €,      •         •         •         .  =:  22 

M^      •         •         •         •  =  22 
a  (within  the  radical)  =  12-2 


yy  99 

99  M 


,,  „      aldehyde     •         .         •  =  56*2 

Alcohok  G,H^  =  ^*H*i^ 
Atomic  volame  of  €,      •         •         •        •  =  22 
„  „       ilg       •  •  •  •  =  o3 

O  (without  the  radical)  =    7*8 

alcohol         .         •         .  =  62-8 


>l  99 


»  » 


Acetic  acid,  C,H,a,  =  ^*^*^lQ. 
Atomic  volume  of  €,      .        .         .        .  =  22 

a  (within  the  radical)  =12*2 
99       O  (without  the  radical)  =    7*8 


99 


99 


9,       acetic  acid  •         .         •  =  64-0 

Anhydrous  acetic  acid,  C^H^O,  =  r^xi^rA^- 
Atomic  volume  o{  G^      •         •         .         .  =    44 

99  99  ^6  *  •  •  •     ^^ 

Oj  (within  the  radical)  =    24-4 
Q  (without  the  radical)  =       7-8 

anhydrous  acetic  acid  .  ==  109*2 

Oxalate  of  methyl,  GfiJ^^  =i  .^tj  ?  }Q^ 
Atomic  volume  otG^      »        •         •        •  =    44 

O,  (within  the  radical)  s    24-4 
„     0^(witlMNittlieiidksal)  s    15-6 


99  99 

99  99 

99  99 


99 

99  99 

99 


cud 
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Liquids  containing  Sulphur. — Sulphur  enters  into  combina- 
tion in  various  ways ;  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  oxygen 
in  the  type  HH .  O  (as  in  mercaptan) ;  sometimes  taking  the 
place  of  carbon  within  a  radical  (as  in  anhydrous  snlphuroas 
acid)  SO .  Q,  compared  with  anhydrous  carbonic  acid  GO^ .  O; 
sometimes  replacing  oxygen  within  a  radical  (as  in  sulphide 
of  carbon),  CS .  S,  compared  with  anhydrous  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  atomic  volume  of  sulphur- 
compounds  may  be  calculated  by  attributing  to  sulphur  (S= 
32),  the  atomic  volume  22*6,  those  of  the  other  elements  re- 
maining as  above;  in  the  third  case,  the  atomic  volume  of 
sulphur  appears  to  be  greater;  viz.,  28 '6. 

Examples. — Mercaptan,  CjHgS  =     ^h*]^* 


Atomic  volume  of  G^ 


99 


9) 


99 


99 


99 


99 


.  =  22 
.  =  33 
.  =  22-6 


mercaptan  • 

Sulphide  of  carbon,  CSj  =  GS'S. 
Atomic  volume  of  C       • 

S  (within  the  radical) 
S  (without  the  radical) 


99 

99 


99 
99 


=  77-6 

=  11 
=  28-6 
=  22-6 


99 


99 


sulphide  of  carbon        .  =  62-2 


Tahlb  B. 
Atomic  Volumes  of  Lupiid  Sulphur-compounds. 

Formula. 

Atomic 

Atomic  Volume  at  the  Boiling  Point. 

Substance. 

Weight. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Mercaptan     . 
Amylic  mercaptan 
Sulphide  of  methyl 
Sulphide  of  ethyl  . 
Bisulphide  of  methyl     . 
Sulphurous  acid     . 
Sulphite  of  ethyl    . 
Bisulphide  of  carbon      . 

62 
104 
62 
90 
94 
64 
138 
76 

77-6 
143-6 

77-6 
121-6 
100-2 

42-6 
149-4 

62-2 

760...  76-1  at    36<*CL 
140-1. ..140-5  „  120 

75-7     .     .     „     41 
120  5.. .121-5  „     91 
100-6...1007  „  114 

43-9     •      .    „   — ft 
148*8...140-5  n 

62-2...  eSv' 

Atomic  volume  of  liquids. 
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Chlorides,  B/vmidet,  and  Iodides. — In  liquid  compounda  of 
this  class,  the  atomic  Tolume  of  CI  is  sappoaed  to  be  22-8, 
that  of  Br  =  27-8,  and  that  of  I  =  37-5,  those  of  the  other 
elements  remaining  as  abnve. 


TuleC. 
Atamk  Valm»u  of  Liquid  CUoridtitBromida,  and  lod'ida. 


Subrtinct. 

r™u. 

AtMuk  VoluiH  It  Lbe  Boiling  rdm. 

HXgh.  ^ 

IraliU, 

d                  Ob»r-nl. 

BicMorinwcd  elhvlcne  . 

e,n,ci. 

S7 

78-6 

79-9     .      .    al    370  c. 

Chbndi:  of  carbon 

1G6 

iis-a 

11 5-4     .      .     „  123 

ChloriduofethvUno      . 
.  nwnocblMinaled 

C.H.Cl, 

99 

89  6 

85-8...  86-4  „     85 

133-5 

106-9 

105-4... IOT-2  „  115 

e;e;ci; 

168 

120-7... iaf4  „   137 

.  terchlorinntc.!  . 

e.HO, 

802-5 

141-5 

143        .      .     „  154 

Chloride  of  butyJcnc 

C.H.CI. 

137 

133-6 

129-5. ..133-7  „  113 

MDnocblorinated  chloride 

ormeihTl  . 

ce.ci. 

85 

67  6 

64-5    .      ,      „     30-3 

Chlorofori   .        .        . 

eiici. 

119-5 

84-9 

BJ-8..,  85-7  „     62 

Chloride  of  rarbon 

GO, 
C,H.fcl 

1S4 

102  3 

104-3. ..107-0  „     78 

ChloriduofMhjl   .        . 

72-3 

71-2...  74-5  „     11 

.  monochlorinatcd 

t:,H.a, 

99 

S9-0 

S6-9...   89-9  „     64 

.  bichlorinalcd    . 

«:l!ft 

133S 

106-9 

1056...109-7  „     75 

Chloridi-ofaniTl   . 

106-S 

1383 

135-4.. .137-0  ^  lOS 

Chloral         .  ■     .       . 

e.iici,o 

m:-s 

lOg-l 

108-4... 108-9  „     96 

Chloride  of  accljl  . 

*;;h,oci 

78-5 

73-5 

74-4...  7S-a  .     55 

Chloride  of  beoiuj] 

t:,H,©Cl 

1405 

133-5 

134-3.. .137-8  „  198 

Bromine 

Br, 
eH.Br 

160 

55-6 

54    ...  5r-4  „     63 

Bromide  of  methyl 

95 

S5-3 

58-a     .      .     „     13 

Bromide  of  iihvl    . 

C,H,Ilr 

78-4     .      .     „     41 

Bromide  or  sraVl   . 

<H„Br 

1S1 

143-1 

149-2     .      .     „  119 

Bromide  of  cib/lene      . 

4:,H.Br, 

188 

99-6 

97-5...  99-9  Z   130 

Iodide  of  melhjl    .        . 

GB,! 

142-1 

65-0 

65-4...  68-3  „     43 

Iodide  of  ethyl        .         . 

e.rfj 

1551 

87-0 

85-a...  86-4  „     71 

Iodide  of  ami  I 

*=.",.! 

1981 

153-0 

1S2-5...1558  „  14T 

Chloride  of  mlphnr        . 

SCI 

6T-S 

45-T     .      .     „  140 

PCJ, 

137-5 

93-9     .      .     ,     78 

PBr, 

971 

1086     .      .     „  175 

Chloride  of  eUicon 

Ka, 

127-8 

91-6     .      ,     „     59 

BranideofnliroD 

KBr, 

»fi1-3 

108-2     .      .     „  153 

ChlgriaeorMMnk 

ak:i 

181-S 

94«     .      .     „  133 

a|k*M«oraMi«»r  . 

ggg 

1355 

lOO-T     .      .     ,  223 

BraDuaeoTuiiBMNir    . 

-Sg 

an 

115-8     ,      .     _  275 

ci.u,rid,orEi7V; 

60-7     .      .     „  115 

CUoriitori^^^^ 

■ 

i( 

k 

03-0     .      ...   136 

— -            =^ 
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The  compounds  PCI3,  SiClg,  and  AsClg  have  nearlj  equal 
atomic  volumes,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  phosphonu, 
silicon,  and  arsenic,  in  their  h'quid  compounds,  have  equal 
atomic  volumes.  The  same  conclusion  maj  be  drawn  regard- 
ing tin  and  titanium,  since  the  atomic  volumes  of  SnCI,  and 
TiClj  are  equal. 

Nitrogen-compounds,  —  In  compounds  belonging  to  the 
ammonia  type,  the  atomic  volume  of  nitrogen  is  2"3.  This 
result  is  deduced  from  the  observed  atomic  volume  of  ani- 
line, CgH^N,  which  is  106'8.  Now  the  atomic  volume  of 
6Gh-7H  =  6.11  +7.5-5  =  104-5,  which  number, 
deducted  from  1068,  leaves  2*3  for  the  atomic  volame  of 
nitrogen. 

The  atomic  volume  of  cyanogen  deduced  from  the  observed 
at.  vol.  of  cyanide  of  phenyl,  GN .  GgH^,  or  GyH^N,  is  nearly 
28.    Thus— 

Atomic  volume  of  G7H5N  =   121-6 


99  99 


CN        =     28-1 


A  similar  calculation,  founded  on  the  observed  atomic  volume 
of  cyanide  of  methyl,  CjHgN,  gives,  for  the  at  vol.  of 
cyanogen,  the  number  26-8.  The  atomic  volume  of  liquid 
cyanogen  determined  directly  at  37°  or  39®  C.  above  its  boiling 
point,  is  between  28-9  and  30*0.  Asa  mean  of  these  values^ 
the  atomic  volume  of  cyanogen  may  be  assumed  to  be  28  ; 
and  with  this  value  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  liquid  cyanides 
are  calculated.     Thus,  for 

Oilof  mustard  (sulpho-cyanide  of  ally  I),  G4H5NS  =  rixx  }Sw 

Atomic  volume  of  C3H5         .         .         .  =     60*5 

„       G  N  .         .         .  =    28-0 


99 


„      S  (without  the  radical)  =    22-6 


>>  99 


oil  of  mustard    •         •  ==  111* 
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The  atomic  volumes  of  compounds  containing  the  radical 
X4^,  are  calculated  on  the  bypothesia  that  the  at.  vol.  of  that 
radical  is  33,  which  agrees  nearlj  with  the  observed  atomic 
volume  of  liqaid  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  Thus: — the  at.  vol.  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  ejH„NO,  =  at  vol  of  G.H„  +  at.  vol. 
of  NO,  =  115-5    +   33   =   148-5. 


Table  D. 


1 

„™.. 

itoink 

Virinae  u  lfa>  BailL 

,P«H-. 

1      ».,..„. 

W^Sil 

— 

O^^                      j 

'a™,o.I.      .        . 

i      H,N 

,. 

..-. 

ai-4...  i3-3  u 

10"...1B»« 

i  EibjLuninc   . 

G3'8 

653     .        . 

>t    lS-7 

g.h.Vn 

1068 

AmjUmine   . 

,  G,H„N 

87 

liS-B 

12S-0     .        . 

»    i* 

1   C,H,^ 

lug 

190-0     .       . 

„  170 

Amlin*          .        .        . 

<HK 

9.1 

106-8 

I06-4...106-8 

„  184 

G,n,N 

107 

128  8 

I  Elhaniline     . 

C,H,.S 

150-8 

150-6     .       . 

.  304 

G,.H..N 

119 

194-8 

190-5     .       . 

K  SIS-S 

Cj»r.«gen      .        .        . 

*:N 

26 

as-0 

28-9...  SO'O 

-   let 

Hj<lK«T«l.ic  Mi.l  .           . 

CHS 

27 

33S 

39-1     .       . 

H        »? 

Cjanidc  of  mclliTl 

C,H^V 

41 

SS-5 

54-3     .        . 

>.   J* 

~  Crinidc  of  ethyl    . 

e'.H,s 

S5 

77-5 

77  3     .        . 

.     88 

Cranide  or  baiTl    . 

G\H\ji 

83 

iai-5 

CVanideofi-henvI. 

1  pjfa.Ng 

103 

121-5 

iai-6...iai-9 

..  191 

Sulpboci-BDide  of  mclhvl 

TS'l 

73-a...  73-a 

„  133 

t-ulphucfitniUcbrctUyl 

G,H,N8 

87 

100- 1 

99-1      .        . 

„   146 

Oil  of  miulnrd 

S& 

99 

IM-I 

I13l...ll4-a 

„  148 

CjanaleofrthTl    . 

8S-3 

843...  84-8 

„     60 

FeroxiJe  of  nilrogca 

NO, 

HO 

33-0 

31-7...  32-4 

,.     «t 

Xitmicofmcihrl  . 

en.so, 

77 

6S-3 

69-4     .        . 

„     66 

Nilnleofcthvl      , 

G,H.Na, 

)0) 

gn'3 

90-0...  901 

n      86 

SilrobcrK.1    '        .        . 

GHNO 

1S3 

IM-S 

ISS-6...134  9 

..  318 

Sin-iW  uf  melliTl    . 

1  G'ii.sa, 

Gl 

605 

61-6     .        . 

-      1*5 

XiiriuofeihTl      . 

1  C,H^NO, 

73 

ed-s 

79-3...  84-6 

.,     18 

Hilrileof»myl      .        . 

|C,H„NP. 

1.7 

U8-S 

1454     .        . 

"     ^* 

■ai  MP  ibon  tbe  boiUnK  point, 
t  Drtwwn  K*  md  at"  aboTi  the  boiling  puinL 
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From  tlie  preceding  observations  and  culcuUtions,  it 
appears  that  the  atomic  volume  of  a  comiJOund  depends,  not 
merely  on  its  empirical,  but  likewise  on  its  rational  formula; 
ill  other  words,  not  merely  on  the  number  of  atoms  of  iu 
elements,  but  further  on  the  manner  in  which  those  atoms 
arc  arranged.  Now  it  has  been  shown  {p.  522}  that  a  com- 
pound may  have  more  than  one  rational  formula,  according  to 
tiie  manner  in  which  it  decomposes ;  and  hence  It  might 
appear  that  the  calculation  of  atomic  volumes  must  be 
attended  with  considerable  uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  the 
atomic  volumes  of  certain  elements,  as  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  enter  into  the 
compound.      Aldehyde,   for   example,   may   be   represented 

cither  as  *ii'[*^i  or  as  ^j,*  j;  and,  as  the  atomic  volume 
of  oxygen  is  122  or  7-8,  according  as  it  is  witliin  or  w 
out  the  radical,  the  atomic  Tolume  of  aldehyde  will 
56-2  if  deduced  from  the  type  HH,  and  51-8  if  deduced 
from  the  typo  HU.O.  But  the  atomic  weight  of  aldehyde, 
and  its  specific  gravity  at  a  given  temperature  are  invariable ; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  have  two  different  atomic  volumes.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  tiiat,  in  speakingof  a  comjwnad 
as  having  several  rational  formula,  we  consider  it  rather  in  a 
dynamical  than  in  a  statical  point  of  view;  as  under  the 
influence  of  disturbing  forces,  and  on  tho  point  of  undergoing 
chemical  change.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  a 
compound  in  its  fixed  statical  condition,  as  a  body  possessing 
definite  physical  properties,  a  certain  specific  gi-avity,  a  cer- 
tain boiling  point,  rate  of  expansion,  refractive  power,  &c, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  to  it  a  fixed  niolecolar 
arrangement,  or,  at  all  events,  supposing  that  the  disposition 
of  its  atoms  is  confined  within  those  limits  which  con-tiiui.. 
chemical  types.  It  is  found,  indeed,  that 
exhibit  equal  atomic  volumes  only  when  they  h' 
same  chemical  tyiie.      If  this  view  be  col 
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between  the  atomic  Tolumes  of  elements  and  compounds,  may 
often  render  valaable  service  in  determining  the  rational 
formula  which  belongs  to  a  compound  in  the  state  of  rest. 
Thus,  of  the  two  atomic  volumes  just  calcolated  for  aldehyde, 
the  number  56-2,  deduced  from  the  formola  G^K^O  ,  H, 
agrees  with  tbeobserved  atomic  volameof  aldehyde,  which  is 
between  56-0  and  56*9,  better  than  51'8,  the  namber  deduced 
from      *ij'{^     1!\m  result  leads  to  the  conclusion  that. the 

aldehydes  belong  to  the  hydrogen-type  (pu  565),  rather  than  to 
tlie  water-type. 

There  are  many  groups  of  tiqoid  compounds,  irrespectiTe 
of  isomerism  or  similarity  of  type,  the  members  of  whioh 
have  equal  or  nearly  equal  atomic  volumes.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  calculated  atomic  volumes  of  several  of 
these  groups :  — 

Abmae  Vetume  tifUguiJt. 


Cjanogen 
Aldehjde 
Cyanide  of  merhjl 
Bromide  of  melh;! 

Alcobul   . 
Acetic  Kid 
Fonaialc  of  mpthjl 
Cjranau  of  melhjl 
Etb^lunine 
Sulphide  of  cartrao 
Iodide  of  tneihjil 

Ac«tone  ■ 
Cyanide  of  echjl 
Salphocjaoide  of  tae- 

Snlpbide  of  methyl 


Si? 


(GN), 

e,H.» 

C,H,S 
e.H,Br 

G,H.O, 
GUO, 
C-B-NO, 

b,n,s 

OR, 


Ether 

Butjiic  alcohol 
PbcDTlic  Klc4dtol 
Butjumiae 

Buljric  acid     . 

Acetate  of  elhvl 

Anhjdniiu  acetic  acii 

Chloral    . 

Bicbloriliat«d     chio- 
ride  of  etlijJ 

Monochlorinatcd  chlo- 
ride of  ethjkne 

Bromide    of    j^o 
phonic.         . 

Valenldchjdfl . 
Cvanidc  of  buljl 
l^tier  almond  oil 


a,B„0  106-8 

G,H„0  I  OS'S 

e.UM  IDC-S 

e,ii„N  loes 

e,H,N  1068 

g'hJo^  108-0 

*i,H,0,  lOft-S 

G,HCie  108-1 


G,H,a,  106< 


FBr,  '  1D8-B 
I 
G,H„0  132-9 
-GjH.N  181 -S 
G,H.o  isa-a 
G,H,N    lSI-5 

e,n,^  isi-6 


groaps  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  uniformity  of 

afonuc  voluiur  thlrU  ig  obserretl  in  the  gaseous  state. 


of  examples,  showing  that 
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vhen  a  liquid  compound  is  formed  by  the  nnioD  of  two  other 
liquids,  whose  epecific  volumes  are  denoted  by  A  and  B, 
with  elimination  of  x  atoms  of  water,  the  speciBc  Tolume  of 
the  compound  is  nearly  =  A  +  B  — .rC  (the  atomic  volume  of 
water  being  denoted  by  C).  Berthelot's  observations,  how- 
ever, were  made  at  medium  temperatures,  not  at  the  boiling 
points  of  tho  liquids. 

Atonm  Volume  of  Solids. — The  principal  results  obtained  by 
Kopp,  with  reference  to  the  atomic  volume  of  solid  bodies, 
are  given  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  210 — 216.*  The  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  results  to  general  laws  la  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  liquids,  but  exists  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  the  espansion  of  solids 
by  heat  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  liquids.  It  is 
probable  that  the  atomic  volumes  of  solids  should  be  com- 
pared at  their  melting  points ;  since  it  is  only  at  those  tem- 
peratures that  the  effects  of  heat  upon  different  solids  can  be 
said  to  be  equal.  Now  the  specific  gravities  of  most  solids 
are  determined  only  at  medium  temperatures,  from  which 
the  melting  points  of  different  solids  are  separated  by  intervals 
of  very  different  magnitude ;  moreover,  there  are  but  few 
solids  whose  rate  of  expansion  at  different  temperatures  has 
been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  it  possible 
to  calculate  the  specific  gravities  at  the  melting  points.  A 
further  complication  arises  from  the  different  densities  wbich 
the  same  solid  often  exhibits,  according  as  it  is  amorphous  or 
crystalline,  or  according  to  the  particular  form  in  which  It 
crystallises. 

*  Th«   Diimben  thero  gifon  refer  ta  the  ox/gen'Sca]«  of 
(O-ioo.) 
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RELATIONS    BETWEEN  CHEMICAL  COMPOSI- 
TION AND  BOILING  POINT.* 

In  componnds  of  simil&r  cotutitutioD,  and  especially  among 
the  members  of  bomtdogoas  aeries  (p.  532),  difference  of  boiling 
point  is  frequently'  proportion&l  to  difference  of  composition. 

1.  In  the  alcohols,  C„Hj,.^,0,  the  fatty  acids,  C„HbO^  and 
the  componnd  ethers  (p.  545)  isomeric  with  the  fatty  acids,  a 
difference  of  CH,  in  the  formnia  corresponds  to  a  difference 
of  19°C.  in  the  boiling  pmnt 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  a  fittty  acid,  ^^nH^O^  is  higher  by 
40°  C.  than  that  of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  €,11^+^ 

3.  The  boiling  point  of  a  compound  ether,  CoHjo^jt  is 
lower  by  82°  C.  than  that  of  the  isomeric  acid. 

Starting  from  the  observed  boiling  point  of  common 
alcohol,  78°  C,  and  calcnlating  by  these  roles  the  boiling 
points  of  the  other  alcohols  and  of  the  fatty  acids  and  ethers, 
we  obtain  the  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  the  following 
table,  which  do  not  differ  from  tbe  observed  boiling  points  in 
the  foarth  column,  more  than  these  latter,  as  determined  by 
different  observers,  differ  from  one  another. 


s«„... 

BolllDcpolm. 

OburrvFri. 

Ob.«rf. 

MeihjUc  ftlcohol    . 

GH,0 

59" 

ar 
lis 

g 

64-9 
66 

96 
109 
l>0-4 
ISl 
»■ 

Bt  TJI  mm. 

„  TSS     „ 

-     '       „ 
.  7*»    » 

«  ;sa   „ 

n   T«6      . 

Kane. 

H.  Kopp. 
II.  Kopp. 

Woru. 

H.KOPP. 

Cahonrt. 

D«lffiL 

Fkvrauid 
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Boiling  point. 

■                     ^^m. .         -  > 

Substance. 

Formula. 

CtMerred. 

Calculated. 

Obtenred. 

Acids. 

Formic  acid   . 

CH,0, 

99    1 

98-5    . 
105-4    . 

.    at  753  mm* 
•    ft  764     „ 

Acetic  acid    . 

G,H,©, 

118    1 

116-9    . 
116       . 

.    w  750     ^ 

•     n    «**4      ff 

H.  Ki^p. 
I>elirs. 

Propionic  acid 

e,H,©, 

137    [ 

141-6    . 
141       . 

.     „  754*6  ff 

•     t»     '       » 

H.  Koppi 
LiiDpridit 
and  T.  Vdat. 

Butyric  acid  . 

G,H,©, 

156    1 

156       . 
163       . 

•     n  733     „ 
.     „  751     „ 

BLKopp. 
r.  Ficnre. 

Valerianic  acid 

e,H,.©, 

175    I 

174-5    . 
175-8    . 

.     „  762     ^ 
.     n  746-5  „ 

JDelffiL 
H.  Kopp. 

Caproic  acid  . 

G.H,,©, 

194 

198       . 

•     n      *        ft 

Braxier  and 
Goaaleth. 

Caprylic  acid . 

e.H.A 

232 

236       . 

•     ft      *        »f 

Fehling. 

Pclargonic  acid 

G,H,A 

251 

260       . 

t»      l'         tf 

Cahours. 

Compound  Ethers, 

Formiate  of  methyl. 

G,H,0, 

36    f 

32-7    . 
22-9    . 

.     n  741     „ 
.     n  752     „ 

H.  Kopp. 
Andrews. 

■ 

55       . 

.     M  762     „ 

Andsewg, 

Acetate  of  methyl  . 

e,H,0, 

55 

55-7    . 

.     «  757     „ 

H.  Kopp. 

59-5    . 

.    „  761     „ 

L  Pierre. 

' 

52-9    . 

.     n  752     „ 

L  Pieite. 

Formiate  of  ethyl  . 

G,H,0, 

55 

53       . 

.     „  736     „ 

Delfik 

» 

54-7    . 

.     „  754     „ 

H.  Kopp. 

Acetate  of  ethyl 

G.H,©, 

74 

73-7    . 
74-1    . 

.     n  745     „ 
.     „  766     .. 

H.  Kopp. 
I.  PieiTC. 

' 

93       . 

.     „  744    „ 

Delfts. 

Butyrate  of  methyl 

».H.A 

93 

95-1    . 

.     n  742     „ 

H.  Kopp. 

102-1    . 

.     „  744     „ 

L  Pierre. 

Acetate  of  propyl  . 

G,H,.0, 

93 

90  (abou 

t) 

Berthelok 

l^pionate  of  ethyl. 

G,H,.©, 

93 

95*o...   9 

8           .         >i 

H.  Kopp. 

Valerate  of  methyl. 

Vt^iIjjOj 

112 

114    ...11 

5     „  756     „ 

U.  Koppu 

Batyrate  of  ethyl    . 

G.H„0, 

112 

114-6    . 
119       . 

•     n  756     „ 
.     n  747     „ 

ti.  Kopp. 

Formiate  of  amyl  . 

G.H,^, 

112 

114 

116  (abou 

.      n   771      „ 

t) 

DelilB. 
H.  Koppu 

Acetate  of  batyl     . 

G.H„0, 

112 

114 

Wurta, 

Valerate  of  ethyl    . 

e,H,A 

131 

131-3    . 
133-2    . 

•  »T  735    „ 

•  »»  754     „ 

Delffk 
H.  Koppu 

' 

133       . 

.     M  760     „ 

Delfia. 

Acetate  of  amyl 

e,H.A 

131    • 

133-3    . 

.     H  749     „ 

U.  Kopp, 

137-6    . 

.    „  746    ;, 

H.  Kofipw 

Valerate  of  amyl    , 

^I0"80^ 

188 

187-8.. .18 

8-3  „  730     ,. 

H.  Koppu  * 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  isomeric  compoond 
have  equal  boiling  points,  e.g.  formiate  of  ethyl  andt 
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metbjl  boil  at  55°;  valerate  of  methyl,  batjrate  of  etb^l,  for- 
miate  of  amyl,  and  acetate  of  bntjl,  boil  at  1 12°,  It  follows, 
also,  from  the  preceding  laws,  that  the  boiling  point  of  an 
acid,  GbH^Qj,  is  63°  higher  than  that  of  its  methylic  ether, 
44°  higher  than  that  of  its  ethylic  ether,  and  13°  lower  than 
that  of  its  amjriic  ether:  thas,  valerianic  add  boils  at  175°; 
valerate  of  methyl  at  112°;  valerateof  etbjl  at  131°;  valerate 
of  amyl  at  188°.     Common  ether,  (C^,),0,  is  the  ethyl-salt 

of  alcohol,    A  'Jo,  regarded  as  an  acid ;   that  b  to  say,  it 

bears  the  same  relatioD  to  alcohol  that  acetate  of  ethyl  bears 
to  acetic  acid :  hence  its  boiling  point  should  be  78°— 44°  =  34". 
The  actual  observations  of  the  bmling  point  of  ether  vary 
from  34°  to  35-7°. 

In  the  same  series  of  homologous  compoands,  it  Is  foand 
that  the  addition  of  n  €  raises  the  boiling  point  by  n .  29° ;  and 
the  addition  of  n  H  lowers  the  boiling  point  by  n  .  5°  [conse- 
qoently,  the  addition  of  nCH,  rMses  it  by  n.  (29  — 2x5) 
=  n.  19°].  The  same  law  b  likewise  observed  in  other  aeries 
of  compounds  of  similar  character.  Thus,  henzoate  of 
ethyl,  €sH,^0,.  boib  at  209°,  which  b  higher  by  4  x  29, 
or  116,  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  ethers  CjH,oO,, — 
batyrate  of  methyl  foe  example.  The  boiling  point  of  angelic 
acid,  C(H,Q,,  b  higher  by  29°  tlian  that  of  batyric  acid, 
^^HgO,;  and  2  x  5,  or  10°,  higher  than  that  of  valerianic 
acid,  CjHigOj.  The  boiling  point  of  phenylic  alcohol,  ^^H^O, 
b  higher  by  about  4  x  29,  or  116°,  than  that  of  common 
alcohol,  G,Hji^;  and  about  8  x  5,  or  40°,  higher  than  that  of 
caproic  alcohol,  €,H|fO. 

Constant  relations  of  composition  and  boiling  point  are 
obaerved  also  in  otha  aeriea  of  faomologons  compounds;  bat 
the  difference  of  boiling  poinl  corresponding  ivilli  a  difference 
of  €U,,  is  not  always  19°.  In  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  : — 
,  xylol,  C^sH,^,  cumol, 
i  In  the  homologous 
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compounds: — bromide  of  ethylene,  tJ,H,Br,,  bromide  of  pro- 
pylene, C,HgBr,,  bromide  of  butylene,  t^,HjBr„  it  is  15°, 
their  boiling  points  being  130°,  145%  and  160°,  respectively. 
In  the  series  of  idcolioNr)tdic>ls(in  the  free  state),  the  differencs 
is  about  23° ;  in  the  anhydrous  acids,  homologoos  with  a 
hydrous  acetic  acid,  it  is  about  13°. 

These  differences  of  boiling  |K)int  would  probably  be  tl 
same  in  nil  series  of  homologous  compounds,  if  the  boilii 
points  were  determined  at  different  pressures.  It  ia  m 
itideed,  to  be  expected  that  two  substances  should  exhibit  the 
same  difference  of  boiling  point  under  all  pressures  ;  for 
B  and  B'  denote  the  boiling  points  of  two  liquids  at  thi 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  b  and  b',  the  boiling  points  ol 
the  same  liquids  at  another  pressure;  and  if  we  sapjKise 
B  -  B'    =    b  -  b', 


it  will  follow  that 


B  - 


b  =  B'-b'; 


that  is  to  say,  the  boiling  points  of  the  two  liquids  vroald  va 
equally  for  equal  differences  of  pressure,  which  is  oontrmry 
observation. 


L 


CHEMICAL    AFFINITY. 

Infittence  of  mats  on  chemical  cKlion. — That  the   relat(i 
degrees  of  affinity  of  a  body  for  a  number  of  others  to  whi< 
it  is  simultaneously  presented,  are  greatly  modified  by  tlietr 
relative  masses,  was  first  pointed  out  by  BerthoIIet.     The  law 
laid  down  by  that  philosopher  respectinf;  tlio  action 
is  this: — A  body  to  which  two  dijf'cyui  :.ii/>f'ii 
utiitiiig  with  it  chemicaUi/,  are  presenfol  '»  -liih-r 
dinidea  itself  hetween  tliem  iii  Hie  mil 
masses,  and  the  absolute  strengths  of 
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body.  Thus,  if  we  denote  by  A  and  B  tlie  masses  of  the  two 
bodies  which  arc  present  in  excess,  hy  a  and  fi,  the cotrfficients 
of  their  absolute  affinities  for  the  body  C;  and  by  a  and  i, 
the  quantitiea  of  A  and  B,  which  actoally  combine  with  C, 
the  law  just  ttated  will  be  expressed  by  the  proportion : — 


:     b    = 


&B. 


If  this  view  be  correct,  any  alteration,  however  small,  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  A  and  B,  mnsi  produce  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  which  unite 
with  C  Tlutt  this  b  not  the  case  under  all  circumstances,  is 
shown  by  the  following  eipcriraenta  of  Bunsen  and  of  Debus. 

Bunaen's  experiments,*  which  were  made  in  such  a.  manner 
tiiat  all  the  [>henomena  of  combination  concerned  in  them  took 
place  simultaneously,  lead  to  the  following  remarkable  laws : — 

1.  When  two  or  more  bodies,  B  B' .  .  .  are  presented  in 
excess  to  the  body  ^1,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  their 
combination  with  it,  the  body  A  always  selects  of  the  bodies 
B  ff  . . .  quantities  which  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple 
atomic  relation,  so  that  for  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  atoms  of  the  one  com- 
pound, there  are  always  formed  I,  2,  3.  .  .  atoms  of  the  other; 
and  if  in  this  manner  tliere  is  foniwd  an  atom  of  the  compound 
AB,  in  conjunction  with  an  atom  of  AB,  the  mass  of  the  body 
B  may  be  increased  relatively  to  that  uf  B,  np  to  a  certain 
limit,  without  producing  any  alteration  in  llie  atomic  pro- 
]Mrtion. 

When  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  exploded  with  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  not  sufficient  to  burn  them  completely,  the 
ren  divides  itself  between  the  two  gases  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  produced  stand 
r  In  a  simple  atomic  proportion.  The  results  of 
snta  ai     ^ven  in  the  following  table,  the 
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Compos ition  of  Gaieouf  Mixture. 

Quantities  of  CO  and  H  ooo- 
sumed  by  DetonaUoa. 

RaUoor 

co:ii. 

72-57  CO    .     18-29  H     .       9-14  0 
69-93    „      .     26-71  „      .     13-36  „ 
36-70   „       .     421 7  „      .     2113  „ 
40-12    „      .     47-15  „      .     12-73  „ 

12-18  CO     .       6-10  H 

13-06    „       .     13*66  „ 

10-79    „       .     31-47  „ 

4-97    „      .     20-49  „ 

2  :i 
1  :i 
1  :3 
1:4 

The  results  were  the  same  whether  the  explosion  took  place 
in  the  dark^  in  diffused  daylight^  or  in  sunshine ;  and  were 
not  affected  by  the  pressure  to  which  the  gaseous  mixtnre  was 
subjected. 

The  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  conftumed 
in  these  several  experiments,  correspond  with  tlie  composition 
of  five  hydrates  of  carbonic  acid,  containing,  respectively — 

H0.2C0,;  HO.COa;  2H0.C0a;  3H0.C0,;  4HO.C0,; 

but  the  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  actual  formatipn  of 
these  hydrates,  inasmuch  as  hydrates  of  acids  containing 
several  atoms  of  water  are  incapable  of  existing  at  high 
temperatures. 

2.  When  a  body,  A,  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  a  com- 
pound, BC,  present  in  excess,  so  that  A  and  JB  combioe 
together,  and  C  is  set  free ;  then,  if  C  can,  in  its  tum^  exert  a 
reducing  action  on  the  newly-formed  compound,  AB,  the  final 
result  of  the  action  is,  that  the  reduced  portion  of  BC  is  to 
the  unreduced  portion  in  a  simple  atomic  proportion. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  mass  of  the  one  constituent  may^ 
without  altering  the  existing  atomic  relation,  be  increased  to  a 
certain  limit,  above  which  that  relation  undergoes  changes 
by  definite  steps,  but  always  in  the  proportion  of  simple 
rational  numbers. 

When  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal^  the 
carbon  is  oxidised  and  hydrogen  is  separated ;  but  the  pr^^^Hip 
does  not  go  on  so  far  as  the  complete .  formation  .cf:<Sitf|MN|lP 
acid,  but  stops  at  the  point  at  which  1  vol.  carbonio 
and  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide  are  formed  to  every  4 
hydrogen. 
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Id  the  imperfect  combnstioD  of  cyanogen — the  gaseous 
mixture  being  so  far  diluted  that  it  will  but  just  explode,  in 
order  that  tlie  temperature  may  Dot  rise  too  high,  and  the 
resalt  be  consequently  vitiated  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogen — carbonic  actd  and  carbonic  oxide  are  formed,  and 
nitrogen  set  free,  likewise  in  simple  atomic  proportion.  A 
mixture  of  18*05  vol.  cyanc^n,  28*87  oxygen,  and  53*08 
nitrogen,  gave,  by  detonation,  2  vol.  carbonic  oxide,  and  4  voL 
carbooic  acid  to  3  vol.  nitrogen. 

In  the  combustion  of  a  uuxtore  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen^ 
and  oxygen,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  exposed  at  the  samd 
time  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxidiung 
action  of  the  oxygen,  the  rednced  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  likewise  found  to  bear  to  the  unreduced  portion  a  simple 
atomic  relation.  In  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  8*52 
carbonic  acid,  70*33  bydn^n,  and  21-15  oxygen,  the  result* 
ing  carbonic  oxide  was  to  the  rednced  carbonic  acid  in  the 
ratio  of  3  :  2.  After  the  combustion  of  a  mixtnre  of  4*41  voL 
carbonic  oxide,  2-96  carbonic  add,  68*37  hydrogen,  and 
24' £  6  oxygen,  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  by  oxidation,  was  to  that  of  the  residual 
carbonic  oxide  as  1  :  3. 

That  these  remarkable  laws  bad  not  been  previously 
observed  is  attributed  by  Bunsen  to  the  fact  that  Uiey  held 
good  only  when  the  phenomena  of  combination,  which  are 
regnlated  by  them,  take  place  simultaneously ;  for,  even  if  a 
body  A,  were  originally  to  select  for  combination  from  the 
bodies  B  and  C,  quantities  bearing  to  one  another  a  simple 
atomic  relation,  bat  the  combination  of  A  and  B  were  to 
take  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  A  and  C,  tt  would 
follow  q(  necessity,  that  doling  tbe  wIm^  of  the  process,  the 
ratio  of  £  to  (^  sod  thafdn^  ilao  the  atomic  relations  t^the 
associated  compounds,  would  change,  so  that  the  observed 
proportion  would  be  no  longer  detjaitc.  The  same  result 
t  follow  if  the  bodie*  which  am  combining  side  by  side 
■M  not  hw 
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"Willi  regard  to  tlie  bearing  of  these  results  on  BertholWs 
law,  it  might  be  objected  that,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  aa 
in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  one  of  the  products.viz.  the  water,  is  removed  frwn 
the  sphere  of  action  by  condensation,  and  that  the  circmn- 
stances  are  therefore  similar  to  the  removal  of  an  insoluble 
product  by  precipitation  (I.  231).  It  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
however,  that  a  reverse  action  would  take  place,  even  if  the 
gaseousmisturewereto  remain  at  the  temperature  which  exists 
during  the  combustion.  Moreover,  in  the  decomposition  of 
vapour  of  water  by  red-hot  charcoal,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ducts remain  hi  the  gaseous  state. 

Debus*  has  obtained  results  similar  to  those  of  Bunsen  by 
precipitating  mixtures  of  lime  and  baryta-water  with  aqueous 
carbonic  acid,  or  mixtures  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride 
of  calcium,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  A  small  quantity  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  added  to  a  liquid 
containing  5  pts.  of  chloride  of  barium  to  1  pt.  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  threw  down  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime; 
but  when  the  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  bai-ium  in  tbe 
mixture  was  5*7  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  chloride  of  col*- 
cium,  2'3  pts.  of  the  former  were  decomposed  to  1  pt.  of  tbe 
latter.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  this  reaction  also,  limits  exist 
at  which  the  ratio  of  the  affinities  undergoes  a  sudden  changb 
In  these  experiments,  however,  the  products  are  imme- 
drately  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  are 
therefore  not  comparable  with  those  which  are  obtained  when 
all  the  substances  present  remain  mixed  and  free  to  act  apoo 
each  other. 

The  latter  condition  is  most  completely  fulfilled  in  tbe 
mutual  actions  of  liquid  compounds,  such  as  solutions  of 
salts,  when  all  the  possible  products  of  their  mutual  actions 
are  likewise  soluble;  as,  for  example,  when  nitrate  of  soda  in 
solution  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Tlie  question  to 
be  solved  in  such  cases  is  this.  Supirasc  two  salts  AB,  C£ 
•  Anu.  Ch.  Fhorm.  l\xxv.  103.  ;  IzxxvL  156.  ;  kxxTii.  338. 
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the  elements  of  which  can  fonn  only  soluble  prodacts  hy  their 
mntaal  interchange,  to  be  mixed  together  in  solntion.  Will 
these  elements,  according  to  their  relative  affinities,  rather 
remain  in  their  ori^nal  state  of  combination,  as  AB  and  CD, 
or  pass  completely  into  the  new  armngement  AD  and  CB  ? —  or 
will  each  of  the  two  acids  divide  itself  between  each  of  the  two 
hoses,  prodncing  the  foor  componnds  AB,  AD,  BC,  BD?-~ 
and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  will  the  reUtive  qoanUties  of  these 
four  compoands  be  affected  by  the  original  quantities  of  the 
two  salts  P  Do  the  amounts  of  AD  and  CB,  prodaced  by  the 
reaction,  increase  progressively  with  the  regular  increase  <^ 
AB,  as  required  by  BerUioUet's  theotj?  or  do  sudden  trait- 
sitioas  occur,  like  those  observed  in  the  experiments  of  Bunsen 
and  Debus  F 

The  solution  of  this  qnestion  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  For  when  two  salts  in  8(Jution  are  mixed,  and 
nothing  separates  out,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  what 
changes  may  have  tak^i  place  in  the  liquid.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the  mixtnre,  such 
as  concentration,  or  precipitation  by  re-agents,  are  inadmis- 
sible, because  any  snch  treatment  immediately  alters  the 
mntnal  relation  of  the  substances  present.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  mixture  of  two  salts  is  attended  with  a  decided 
change  of  colour,  without  any  separation  of  either  of  the  coa- 
stituents,  and  such  alterations  of  colour  may  afibrd  indications 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules.  This  method  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Glad- 
stone *,  who  has  carefally  examined  the  changes  of  colour 
attending  the  mixture  of  a  great  variety  of  salts,  and  applied 
the  results  to  the  determination  of  the  eflect  of  mass  in 
influencing  chemical  action. 

Dr.  Gladstone's  prindpal  expnimeDts  were  made  with  the 
blood-red  snlphocranide  of  iron,  which  is  formed  on  adding 
Iiydro-snlpbocyanio  acid  or  aiiv  soluble  sulptiocyanide  to  a 
solution  of  a  ferric  sa]t^Lfi32J.     On  mixing  known  quantities 
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of  different  ferric  salts  with  known  quantities  of  difivrent 
sulphocyaniJes,  it  was  found  that  the  iron  was  never  coBW 
pletely  converted  into  the  red  salt ;  that  the  amount  of  it  H 
converted  depended  on  the  nature  both  of  the  acid  combined 
with  the  ferric  oxide,  and  of  the  base  combined  with  the  snl- 
phoc^anogen;  and  that  it  mattered  not  liow  the  bases  and 
acids  had  been  combined  previous  to  their  mixture,  so  long  as 
the  same  quantities  were  brought  together  in  solution.  The 
eifect  of  mass  was  tried  by  mixing  equivalent  proportions  of 
ferric  salts  and  sulphocyanides,  and  then  adding  kuowu 
amounts  of  one  or  the  otlier  compound.  It  was  found  that, 
in  cither  case,  the  amount  of  the  red  salt  was  increased,  and 
in  a  regular  progression  according  to  the  quantity  added. 
When  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  was  mixed  in  varioua  pi-o- 
portions  with  ferric  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphate,  the  rale  of 
variation  appeared  to  he  the  same,  hut  with  bydrosulpho- 
cyanic  acid  it  was  different.  The  deepest  colour  was  pro- 
duced when  ferric  nitrate  was  mixed  with  sulphocyanlde  of 
potassium ;  but  even  on  mixing  1  eq.  of  tlie  former  with  3  eq, 
of  the  latter,  only  0194  eq.  of  the  red  sulphocyanide  of  iron 
was  formed;  and  even  when  375  eq.  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  had  been  added,  there  was  still  a  recognisable 
atuount  of  ferric  nitrate  unde  ram  posed.  The  results  of  ft 
scries  of  experiments  with  ferric  nitrate  aud  sulphocyanide 
potassium  are  given  in  the  following  table:  — 
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The  addition  of  a  coloarless  salt  redaced  the  coloar  of  a 
solntion  of  ferric  sulphocjanide,  the  rednction  increasing  in  a 
regularly  progressive  ratio,  according  to  the  mass  of  the 
coloarless  salt 

Similar  rcsnlts  were  obtained  with  other  ferric  salts,  viz., 
with  the  black  gallate,  the  red  meconate  and  pjromeconate, 
the  hloe  solution  of  Pnissian  blue  in  oxalic  acid,  &c.,  and 
likewise  with  the  coloured  salts  of  other  metals,  e.  g.  the 
scarlet  bromide  of  gold,  the  red  iodide  of  platinum,  the  blue 
sulphate  of  copper,  when  treated  with  different  chlorides,  && 

The  amount  of  fluorescence  exhibited  by  a  sololion  of  add 
sulphate  of  quinine  was  found  to  be  affected  by  the  mixture 
of  a  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  according  to  the  nature  and 
mass  of  the  salt  added ;  and  the  addition  of  snlpharic,  phos- 
phoric, nitric,  and  other  acids  was  fbnnd  to  produce  a  flao- 
rescence  in  solntions  of  hydrocblorate  of  quinine  or  of  sulphate 
which  had  been  rendered  non-flaorescent  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Solutions  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  and  of 
tincture  of  thorn-apple,  yielded  similar  results. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Gladstone's  experi- 
ments, which  afford  a  complete  confirmation  of  BerthoUet's 
theory,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  action  of  sobstances  in 
solution,  are  as  follows :  — 

When  two  or  more  binary  componnds  are  mixed  under 
snch  circumstances  that  all  the  resulting  compounds  are  free 
to  act  and  react,  each  electro-positive  element  enters  into 
combination  with  each  electro-negative  element  in  certain 
constant  proportions,  which  are  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  elements  ore  primarily  arranged,  and  are 
not  merely  the  resultant  of  the  various  strengths  of  a£Bnity  vS 
the  several  substances  for  each  other,  but  are  dependent  also 
on  the  mass  of  each  of  the  ■abrtaac—  pnient.in  the  mixtnrft 
All  dedoctiaii  respecting  the  arrsngement  of  substances  in  solu- 
tion, drawn  from  such  I'mpLricai  rules  as  t)mt  the  strongest  acid 
c«»nlNiH>  wiA  the  strongest  btae,  nuiM  tluirefore  be  tidUctoos. 
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An  alteration  in  the  mass  of  any  of  the  binary  compounds 
present  alters  tlie  amount  of  every  one  of  the  other  liinary 
compounds,  and  that  in  a  regularly  progressive  ratio,  sudden 
transitioDB  only  occurring  where  a  substance  is  preseot  wliieb 
IB  capable  of  combining  with  another  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portion. 

This  equilibrium  of  affinities  arranges  Itself  in  most  cases 
in  an  inappreciably  short  time ;  but,  in  certain  instances,  the 
elements  donot  attain  their  final  state  of  combination  for  hours. 

Totally  different  phenomena  present  themselvea  where  pre- 
cipitation, volatilisation,  crystallisation,  and  perhaps  other 
actions  occur,  simply  because  one  of  the  substances  is  I 
removed  from  the  field  of  action,  and  the  equilibriam, 
was  at  first  estabhshed,  is  thus  destroyed  {I.  231). 

The  reciprocal  action  of  salts  in  solution  has  also  been 
examined  by  Malaguti*,  whose  metho<l  consists  in  taking  two 
salts,  both  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  only  one  of 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  mixing  tliem  in  equivalent  pro-  ■ 
portions  in  water,  then  pouring  the  aciueous  solution  into  ik  f 
large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  analysing  the  precipitate,  i 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  the  original  salts  whidi  ] 
have  been  decomposed.  Malaguti  concludes  from  his  experi*  ■ 
ments  that,  in  tlie  mutual  action  of  two  salts,  if  nothing  » 
parates  from  the  liquid,  the  decomposition  is  most  complete 
when  the  strongest  acid  and  the  strongest  base  are  not  origin 
naljy  united  in  the  same  salt,  and  that  two  experimeDts  a 
this  kind,  made  in  opposite  ways,  must  lead  to  the  s 
result ;  that,  for  example,  when  1  eq,  of  acetate  of  baryta  i 
added  to  1  eq.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  the  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
bai'yta  and  nitrate  of  lead  ultimately  present  in  the  liquid  are 
the  same  as  when  1  eq.  nitrate  of  baryta  is  mixed  with  1  eq. 
acetate  of  lead.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  the  two  salts 
ilecomposed  in  the  one  case,  the  smaller  will  be  tbaoniBibi^ 

•  Ann.  Cli.  PJijs.  [3],  ksxtU.  n 
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decomposed  in  the  other ;  so  that  if  the  qnantitjr  of  muj  salt, 
out  of  100  parts,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  another 
salt  (always  supposing  that  the  whole  Temaios  in  solution)  be 
called  the  coeffidait  of  deeomponiion,  the  law  of  the  reactiwi 
is,  that  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  decomposition  in  the 
two  cases  is  always  equal  to  100.  For  example:  if  I  at. 
sulphate  of  potash  and  1  at.  acetate  of  soda  act  upon  each 
other,  and  -^  of  the  original  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash 
remain  in  solution  as  such,  the  coefficient  of  decomposition  is 
36.  The  numerical  values  of  the  coefficients  of  decompost- 
tion,  determined  in  several  cases  by  the  method  above  de- 
scribed, are  given  In  the  following  table :  — 


Acetue  of  notuh   . 
NitnteoTlMd   .    . 

9S-0 

Acetate  oTlead  .    . 
Nitrate  of  potadi    . 

90 

Chloride  of  pouuiom 
SolphateoTiiDc.    . 

84-0 

Chloride  of  tine.    . 
Sulphate  of  potafb  . 

17* 

AeeUle  of  barrta    . 
NinteoriMd   .    . 

77-0 

AeetMe  of  lead  .    . 
NitmeofbaaTta    . 

22-0 

Chloride  of  KHiiam. 
SolphMcoftiiK.     . 

72-0 

Chloride  of  liDc.    . 
Solphate  of  eoda     . 

M-O 

AceMie  of  banU    , 
Mitmeofpotwh    . 

1TQ 

Acetate  of  potaih   . 
NitTMcofber^    . 

37-0 

AeetUe  of  potub   . 
MitnteofilJODtia  . 

67-0 

AceUU  of  nnniiii  . 
NitraUofpotaah    . 

36-0 

Acetate  of  ttnmtia . 
Nhnteoriod   .    . 

65-5 

Acetate  of  lead  .    . 
Nitrate  of  MroQtla  . 

S8-0 

Ae«tu«ofpotuh    . 
Sulphate  of  loda     . 

ea-o 

Acetate  of  Boda.    . 
NitiBte  of  potash     . 

36-5 

58-0 

Haneanoiu  chloride 
BaliAeteofpataA. 

42-5 

SdpludeofmigiusU 

MM) 

Chloride  of  masneaiiiffl 
Solphateofpotaih  . 

4*0 

Chloride  of  M>£iun 
Sal]iiMMarmigiHda 

S4S 

ChktideoTiiMeiMaiiiii 
So^faaliorBoda     . 

4S-8 

In  all  these  cases,  except  one,  tlie  coefficients  of  decompo* 
sitiou  are  greatest  when  the  strongest  acid  and  the  strongest 
base  are  Dot  originally  united  in  the  same  sidt.  The  es^ 
cQp&nal  caao  k  w^Kital  b/ffht  HHSture  of  nitric  acid. 


acetic  acid,  potash,  and  baryta,  in  wliich  llie  greatest  co- 
efficient of  decomposition  is  obtained  when  the  nitric  acid  is 
Dt  first  united,  not  with  the  baryta,  but  with  tho  potash.  A 
similar  result  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  nitrate 
of  barvta  and  of  baryta  on  nitrate  of  potash,  wood-spirit 
being  used  as  tlie  precipitating  agent  instead  of  alcohol.  The 
coefficient  of  decomposition  was  6-9  in  the  former  case,  and 
93-6  in  the  latter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  particular  nnmericul 
results  of  these  eiiieriments  were  influenced  by  tlie  presence 
of  the  alcohol ;  but  as  its  action  was  the  same  in  both  cases 
of  each  pair  of  experiments,  the  results  certainly  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  salts,  when  mixed,  resolve  themselves 
into  four ;  that  the  partition  takes  place  in  a  deGnite  manner; 
and  that  the  proportions  of  the  resulting  salts  are  indejiendent  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  elements  were  originally  combined. 

Experiments  bearing  on  the  same  point,  have  also  been 
published  by  Margueritte",  who  finds  that  two  salts  in  soln- 
tion  mutually  decompose  each  other,  even  when  one  of  them 
is  already  the  least  soluble  of  the  four  salts  that  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  two  acids  and  the  two  bases  present.  A 
saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  chloride  of 
sodium  is  added,  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  an  additional 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash,  showing  that  a  portion  of  dw 
chlorate  has  been  decomposed,  and  a  more  soluble  salt  formed. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  is  precipitated  from  its  saturatad 
aqueous  solution  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia;  but  the  previous  addition  of  chlorate  of  potasli 
prevents  the  precipitation;  whence  it  would  appear  that  the 
chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  ammonium  are  partially  coa- 
verted  into  chlorate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potasshiitt. 
The  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime  from  its  aqaeoosl 
tion  by  alcohol,  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  ' 

"  Compl.  rend.  Jtixviji  304. 
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or  cblorides  of  potassium,  sodinni,  or  ammotuam,  eTidently 
because  a  portion  of  tfao  sulphate  is  converted  into  nitrate  or 
chloride.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  ammoniuni  dissolves  the 
carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  more  readily  than 
pore  water,  because  it  partially  conrerta  them  into  chlorides, 
the  liquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  alkaline  reaction,  iu 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  anmionia. 

The  decomposiUon  of  insoluble  by  soluble  salts  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  tendency  of  atoms  to  interchange,  and 
of  the  influence  of  mass  on  chemical  action.  According  to 
H.  Rose*,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  completely  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  provided  that 
each  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  acted  upon  by  at 
least  15  cq.  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  If  1  eq.  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  is  boiled  witli  only  1  eq.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
only  ^  of  it  is  decomposed,  and  only  -^  by  boiling  with  1  cq. 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  further  decomposition  being  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sulphate  already  formed.  If, 
however,  the  liquid  be  decanted  after  a  while,  the  residue 
boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
these  operations  repeated  several  times,  complete  decomposi- 
tion is  effected.  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  converted  into  sul- 
phate by  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  soda,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  does  not  decompose  sulphate  of  baryta 
either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures ;  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  ordinary 
tempoutures,  but  easily  on  boiling.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash-solution,  pro- 
Tided  the  cariNxno  tcidfrf  the  ur  be  ezdoded;  but  by  fusion 
«idi  hydrate  of  jiotasli,  it  Is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
carbonate  of  baryta,  because  the  carbonic  acid  of  ihe  air 
:  tbu  be  completely  cxclodod.      Hydrochloric  and 
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nitrio  acidd,  left  iii  contact  at  ordinary  temperatores  wiA 
dulphate  of  baryta,  either  Crystallised  or  precipitated^  dinolY« 
only  traces  of  it;  at  the  boiling  heat,  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  forms  a  cloud,  both 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  with  dilate 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  strontia  is  dissolved  hj  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sufficiently  to  form  a 
slight  precipitate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  chloride 
of  strontium.  Sulphate  of  lime  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  cold  or  boiling,  yields  a  liquid  in  which  a  pred* 
pitate  is  formed,  after  a  while,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  but 
not  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  compl^ely 
decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bi- 
carbonates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  on 
boiling,  even  if  considerable  quantities  of  an  alkaline  sulphate 
are  added  to  the  solution :  the  decomposition  is  also  efiected 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  carbonates  of  strontia  and  lime  are  not  decomposed  by 
solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  or  soda  at  any  tempera- 
ture ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  decompose  them  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  readily  with  the  aid  of  heat 

Sulphate  of  lead  is  completely  converted  into  carbonate  by 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates^  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  neutral  carbonates,  but  not  the 
bicarbonates,  then  dissolving  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  lead. 
Carbonate  of  lead  is  not  decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line sulphates,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  on  boilings 

Chromate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  at  ordinary  temper 
ratures  by  solutions  of  the  neutral  alkaline  carbonates^  and 
much  more  easily  by  boiling  with  excess  of  an  alkaline 
bicarbonate.  When  equivalent  quantities  of  the  chromate  of 
baryta  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  boiled  with  water,  ^  of  the 
whole  is  decomposed ;  when  the  same  quantities  of  the  salto 
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arc  fused  together,  and  the  mass  treated  with  water,  only  -^ 
of  the  baryta-salt  is  decomposed.  Carbonate  of  baryta  is 
completely  converted  into  chromate  by  digestion  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  monochromate ;  and  the  decomposition  of 
chromate  of  baryta  by  alkaline  carbonates,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat,  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  an  alkaline  monochromate. 

Seleniate  of  baryta  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by 
solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures: this  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  more 
readily  in  dilute  acids. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  to  effect  complete  decompo- 
sition the  liquid  must  be  frequently  decanted  and  renewed. 
The  decomposition  takes  place  rapidly  at  the  boiling  heat; 
but  in  all  cases  it  is  completely  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  neutral  alkaline  oxalate.  When  the 
salts  are  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions,  -j-=-  of  the  oxalate  of 
lime  are  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  ^  on 
boiling.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  partially  converted  into  oxalate 
by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  at 
ordinarj'  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling; — but 
the  decomposition  is  never  complete,  even  when  the  liquid  is 
frequently  decanted  and  renewed. — Oxalate  of  lead  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  carbonate  at  ordinary'  temperatures  by 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  small  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lead  dissolving  in  the  liquid.    (Rose.) 

The  preceding  experiments  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner 
the  influence  of  difference  of  solubility  in  determining  the 
order  of  decomposition.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  less  soluble 
than  the  carbonate,  and,  accordingly,  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
more  readily  decomposed  by  alkaline  sulphates,  than  the 
sulphate  by  alkaline  carbonates.  Predsely  the  contrary 
relatknu  ue  exhibited  hf  the  MdtibiM  ind  caibonaftes^  of 
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stronlia'  and  lime,  both  as  regards  solability  and  grder  i 
decomposition.  On  tlie  other  hand,  oxalate  of  lime  is  less 
soluble  tban  the  carbonate,  and  yet  its  decomposition  br 
alkaline  carbonates  takes  place  more  easily  than  the  opposite 
reaction :  in  this  case,  the  order  of  decomposition  appears 
rather  to  be  determined,  as  in  Malaguti's  experiments,  by  the 
tendency  of  the  strongest  acid  to  unite  with  the  strongest  base, 
The  effect  of  a  soluble  sulphate,  &c,,  in  aiTCsting  the  de- 
composition of  the  corresponding  insoluble  salts  by  alkaline 
carbonates,  is  evidently  due  to  its  tendency  to  produce  the 
reverse  action:  hence  the  acceleration  produced  by  decanting 
and  renewing  tlie  liquid.  Some  insoluble  salts,  however,  ph< 
phate  of  lime  for  example,  are  never  completely  decompc 
even  by  this  treatment. 

The  constant  tendency  to  interchange  of  atoms,  exhibited 
in  the  phenomena  above  described,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases 
of  chemical  action,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  all 
bodies,  at  least  in  the  fluid  state,  are  in  constant  raotion. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  same  idea  is  suggested  Ly  the 
phenomena  of  beat,  and  leads  to  a  consistent  theory  of  tliose 
phenomena  (II.  449).  On  a  similar  hypothesis.  Professor 
Williamson  proposes  to  construct  a  general  theory  of  chemical 
action.f  The  fundamental  notion  of  this  theory  is,  that  the 
atoms  of  all  compounds,  wliether  similar  or  dissimilar,  are 
continually  changing  places,  the  interchange  taking  place 
more  readily  as  the  atoms  resemble  each  other  more  closely. 
Thus,  in  a  mass  of  hydrochloric  acid,  each  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  supposed,  not  to  remain  quietly  in  juxta-position  with  the 
atom  of  chlorine  with  wbich  it  happens  to  be  first  united,  bat 
to  be  continually  changing  places  with  other  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  continually  becoming 
associated  with  other  atoms  of  chlorine.     This  interchango  J^_ 

■  According  to  Fretonios,  carbonate  or  Glrontia  UissoItm  in 
thu  gotpbatc  in  6895  pnrlE  of  cold  water, 
t  Cbtm.  Soc  Qn.  J.,  n.  110. 
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not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  because  one  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric «cid  is  exactly  like  another.  Bat  eappose  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  be  mixed  with  a  BolatioD  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(the  component  atoms  of  which  ara  likewise  nndergoing  a 
change  of  place),  the  hasyloos  elements,  hydrogen  and  copper, 
then  no  longer  limit  their  change  of  place  to  the  circle  of 
atoms  with  which  they  were  at  first  combined,  bnt  the  hy- 
drogen and  copper  likewise  change  places  with  each  other, 
forming  chloride  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  it  is 
that,  when  two  salts  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  nothing 
separates  oat  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action,  the  bases 
are  divided  between  the  acids,  and  four  salts  are  produced. 
If,  however,  the  analogous  elements  of  tho  two  compounds 
are  very  dissimilar,  and,  consequently,  interchange  bnt  slowly, 
it  may  happen  that  the  stronger  acid  and  the  stronger  base 
remain  almost  entirely  together,  leaving  the  weaker  ones 
combined  with  each  other.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  a  mix- 
ture of  solphuric  acid  (sulphate  of  hydrogen)  and  borate  of 
soda,  which  soon  becomes  almost  wholly  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  free  boradc  acid  (bwate  of  hydrogen). 

Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of 
silver  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  first  moment 
the  interchange  of  elements  may  be  supposed  to  take  place 
OS  above,  and  the  four  compounds,  SO^H,,  SQ^Ag,,  ClU, 
and  ClAg,  to  be  formed ;  but  the  last,  being  insoluble,  is 
immediately  removed  by  precipitation;  tho  remaining  ele- 
ments then  act  upon  each  other  in  the  same  way,  and  tbu 
action  goes  on  till  all  the  chlorine  or  all  the  silver  is  i-emoved 
in  the  ibrm  of  chloride  of  ulver ;  if  the  ori^nal  compounds  are 
mixed  in  exactly  equTtlent  proportions,  the  final  result  is 
the  formation  of  only  two  salts,  viz.,  in  this  case,  MJ,!!,  and 
CiAg.  A  similar  result  h  prodnctHl  when  one  of  the  pro- 
ducu  of  the  decmapodtkn  ii  Totatile  at  the  existing  tempera- 
ture, as  wfaen  Igp^gjtllf^gg^gg^  of  soda  is  boiled  with 
chloride  a 


Tliia  tlieory  afl'ords  a  simple  oxplauation  of  the  i 
sulphuric    acid    upon    alcohol,    whereby     solpliovinic 
(sulphate  of  ethyl  aud  hydrogeoj  is  first  foraied,  and  a: 
warjsj  at  a,  certalu  temperature,  ether  and  water  are  elli 

Dated  (I.  228).  When  alcohol,  ^^'i  O,  and  snlphoric  acid, 
Ti  ]  r»0„  are  mixed  together',  the  interchange  between  the 
atoms  of  ethyl  iii  tho  former  and  of  hydrogen  in  the  latter 
gives  riee  to  the  formation  of  sulphoviuic  acid  aud  water : — 

jd 

The  Bulphurto  acid  is  thus  restored  to  itfi  original  atate^  aafTI 
is  ready  to  act  npon  treeh  quantities  of  alcohol  j  eo  that  if 
alcohol  he  allowed  to  run  into  the  mixture  in  a  oonstant 
stream,  the  temperature  being  kept  within  oertaiu  limits 
(between  140°  and  160°  C),  the  process  goes  on  without  in- 
terruption, ethei'  and  water  continually  distil  over,  aud  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  suilieos  for  the  ctberiScatioti 
of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol.  Thia  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  process  ;  it  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  e 
in  fact,  the  process  of  etherification  has  long  he 
ground  of  chemical  theories.'  The  discussion  ef  d 
theories  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purposaij 
cieut  to  remark,  that  the  liyjiothesis  oi  . 
aSbrds  a  ready  explanation  of  the  " 


But  the  change  docs  not  stop  here,  for  the  Bulphovinio  acid 
thus  produced,  meeting  witli  fresh  molecules  of  alcohol, 
exchanges  its  ethyl  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  prodaciiH 
ether  and  sulphuric  acid : — 

e,H„„  ,  H, 


e,H, 

H 


e.H.jo  = 


*  See  Ihc  CroQelaiioa  ol  Cuicliu'^  Uu 
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reactioii«  viz.,  the  formatkm  ai)4  deoompoution  of  BalpboTiiiio 
acid  following  each  other  oontiaaouslj,  without  any  change 
of  temperature  or  otheo:  determining  caoie^  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  atoms  of  ethyl  and  hydn^an  in  the  mixture  are  con- 
tinually interchanging  in  all  possible  ways,  this  series  of  alter- 
nate actions  follows  as  a  necessary  oonsequence. 

The  formation  of  ether  by  the  matnal  action  of  anlphovinic 
acid  and  alcohol  ia  also  analc^os  to  its  production  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  potassium-alcohol  (p.  5M) : — 

^»5»ja  +  G,H,i  =  e»H»]a  +  Ki. 

The  same  view  is  corroborated  by  the  &ct  recorded  by  Wil- 
liamson, in  the  paper  above  quoted,  that  solphamylic  acid 
(sulphate  of  amyl  and  hydrogen)  distilled  with  common 
alcohol,  yields  an  ether  containing  both  ethyl  and  amyl: — 

and  that  the  same  compoond  is  obtuned  by  distUUng  a  mix- 
ture of  vinic  and  amylic  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid ;  also 
with  the  fact  discovered  by  Chancel,  that  sulphovinate  of 
potassium  distilled  with  potassium-alcohol,  yields  ether: — 

and  that  the  same  salt  distilled  with  methylate  of  potaaaiun, 

GH^O,  yields  methamylic  ether,  ^o'^j^ 

Tlic  i'ica  of  atomic  motion  ia  in  accordance  witii  physical  as 
■liLiioiiieiia.     To  auj;(KJ3e  tliat  rest,  rather 
normal  state  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
we  know   of  the    effects   of 
J  beat-theory  of  Clausius, 
I  Wppo^  to  bo  afiected 
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with  progressive,  as  well  as  with  rotatory  and  Tibratory  moTe- 
ments ;  and  this  same  hypothesis  of  progressive  nMnrement 
which^  of  course,  implies  change  of  relative  position  among 
the  particles,  affords,  as  already  stated,  a  ready  ezplanatioD 
of  certain  chemical  reactions,  otherwise  somewhat  obsciirei 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that,  in  the  heat-theory  of 
Clausius,  the  progressive  motion  of  the  particles  is  sappooed 
to  exist  only  in  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  merely  performing  rotatory  and  vibratory  move- 
ments about  certain  positions  of  equilibrium.  This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  chemical  reactioii 
rarely  takes  place  between  solid  bodies. 


DIFFUSION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

Intimately  connected  witli  the  interchange  of  atoms  re- 
sulting in  chemical  decomposition,  is  the  process  by  which  a 
saline,  or  other  soluble  substance,  is  spread  or  diffused  uni- 
formly through  the  mass  of  the  solvent ;  in  some  cases^  in- 
deed, as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  decomposition  of  salts  fa 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  tendency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  to  diffuse  into  the  surrounding 
liquid. 

The  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  have  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Mr.  Graham.*  The  apparatus  used  consisted 
of  a  set  of  phials,  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  and  further  adjusted  by  grinding  to  a  uniform  size 
of  aperture.  The  phials  were  3-8  inches  high,  with  a  neck 
0*5  inch  in  depth,  and  aperture  1*25  inch  wide;  capacity  to 
base  of  neck  equal  to  2080  grains  of  water,  or  between 
4  and  5  ounces.     For  each  diffusixyn-phial,  a  plain  glass  water^ 

*  FhlL  Trans.  1850,  pp.  1,  805  |  Chem.  Soo.  Qa.  J.  iL  6Q»  S67 1  iv 
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jar  was  a]so  provided,  4  incbes  in  diameter  and  7  inches 
deep.     (Fig.  43). 

The  digosion-pliial  was  filled  with  the  naline 
solatioQ,  Bal-ammoniac  for  instance,  to  the  base 
of  the  neck,  or  more  correctlj  to  a  distance  of 
0-5  inch  from  the  ground  sarface  of  the  lip. 
The  neck  of  the  phial  was  then  filled  up  with 
distilled  water,  a  light  float  being  first  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  solnUon,  and  care  bein;; 
taken  to  aroid  agitation.  After  the  pbial  bad 
been  placed  within  the  jar,  water  was  ponred  into  the  jar» 
80  as  to  cover  the  open  phial  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
wbicb  required  about  20  ounces  of  water.  The  saline  liquid 
in  the  phial  is  thus  allowed  to  commonicate  freely  with  the 
water  in  the  jar.  The  dilfoaion  is  interrupted  bj  placing 
a  small  plate  of  ground  glass  on  the  mouth  of  the  pliial, 
and  raising  the  tatter  out  of  the  jar.  The  amount  of  salt 
diffused,  called  the  dij'tmon-product,  or  diffmaU,  is  ascertained 
by  evaporating  the  water  in  the  jar  to  dryness,  or,  in  the 
case  of  chlorides,  by  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  results  of  several  series  of  experiments  made  in  this 
manner  are  given  in  the  following  Table,  the  second  column 
of  which  shows  the  quantity  of  salt  in  100  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion ;  die  third,  the  time  of  diffiision ;  the  fourth,  the  tempe- 
rature, on  the  Fahrenheit  scale ;  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  salt 
diffused:  — 
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Diffusion  of  Saline  Solutions. 


Substance. 


Hydrochloric  acid    . 


Hydriodic  acid 
Hjdrobromic  acid   . 

Bromine 

Hydrocyanic  acid    . 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  (NOgH)  . 


Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  (8O4H) 

Chromic  acid  . 
Acetic  acid  (C4H4O4) 


Sulphurous  acid 


Ammonia 


Alcohol  . 


Nitrate  of  baryta 


Nitrate  of  strontia   . 


Nitrate  of  lime 


Acetate  of  baryta     . 
Acetate  of  lead 


Chloride  of  barium  . 


Chloride  of  strontium 


.  < 


Per  Cent. 

• 

Days. 

Fahr. 

1 

5 

51° 

2 

5 

51 

2 

5 

59-7 

4 

5 

51 

8 

5 

51 

2 

5 

51 

2 

5 

59-7 

0-864 

10 

60-1 

1'766 

5 

64*2 

1 

5 

61-2f 

2 

5 

51-2 

4 

5 

51-2 

8 

5 

51-2 

1 

10 

49-7 

2 

10 

49-7 

4 

10 

49-7 

8 

10 

49-7 

1-762 

10 

67-3 

2 

10 

48-8 

4 

10 

48-8 

8 

10 

48-8 

1 

10 

68*1 

2 

10 

68-1 

4 

10 

68*1 

8 

10 

68-1 

1 

4-04 

63-4 

2 

4-04 

63-4 

4 

4-04 

63-4 

8 

4-04 

63-4 

2 

10 

48-7 

4 

10 

48-7 

8 

10 

48-7 

1 

11-43 

64-1 

2 

11-43 

64-1 

4 

11-43 

64-1 

8 

11-43 

64-1 

0-82 

11-43 

51-5 

1 

11-43 

641 

2 

11-43 

G4-1 

4 

11-43 

04-1 

8 

11-43 

64-1 

1 

16-17 

53-5 

1 

16-17 

53-1 

1 

8-57 

6-3 

2 

8-57 

6-3 

4 

8-57 

6-3 

8 

8-57 

6-3 

1 

8-57 

6-3 

2 

8-57 

6-3 

4 

8-57 

6-3 

8 

8-57 

6-3 

DilRu^te. 


7-41 
15*04 
16-55 
80^8 
67*68 
1511 
16*58 

5-84 
11-68 

6-99 
14-74 
28-76 
57-92 

8*69 
16-91 
83-89 
68-96 
19*78 
11*31 
22*02 
41-80 

8*09 
16-96 
33*00 
66-38 

4*93 

9*59 
19-72 
41-22 

8-62 
16*12 
35-50 

7*72 
15*04 
29-60 
54-50 

5-59 

7-66 
1501 
29-04 
55-10 

7-60 

7-84 

6-32 
12-07 
23*96 
45-92 

6*09 
11-66 
23-56 
44*46 
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,-»-.. 

FoCwI. 

Djji. 

™,. 

DilTuuU. 

11-43 

63-8° 

7-9J 

11*43 

6S-8 

Ifi-Sfi 

CtUoiide  of  calciojn 

11-43 

63'S 

30-78 

11-43 

63-8 

50-8 

61-56 

6-ai 

Chloride  of  muguew     .         . 

50-8 

6-63 

NUnUe  of  nugnena 

11-43 

5U-8 

Niirau  of  copper     . 

11-43 

6*4 

Chlorido  of  line       . 

60-8 

6-SB 

Chloride  of  magneuam    . 

11-43 

50-8 

6-17 

Cupric  cMuride 

50-8 

6-06 

F<:rrou*  dJorido      -        . 

1143 

535 

a-30 

16-17 

T-ai 

( 

ifii: 

6S'4 

12-79 

1 

16-17 

65* 

23-46 

S(JphBlOOflIl>gIH»iil          .           -    < 

IS-IT 

65'4 

42-S2 

1 

1617 

63-8 

48-6e 

62-8 

75-06 

\ 

S4 

1617 

I6'17 

65-4 

102-04 
6-67 

16-17 

65-4 

1S-2S 

16-17 

65-4 

83-18 

SnIphUc  of  zinc 

16-17 

65'4 

42-26 

16-17 

63-8 

39-62 

16 

16-17 

74-40 

U 

1617 
16-17 

62-8 
65-4 

101-43 
5-48 

lfi-17 
1617 

16-17 

7 

65-4 
65-4 

63-4 

10-31 
19-8B 

33-sa 

13-61 

NUmoofsflTM 

7 
T 

7 

63-4 

86-34 
5188 
12-33 

Nitrate  of  «oda 

7 
7 

63-4 
634 

63-4 

23-56 
47-74 
6-33 
12-37 

Chloride  of  sodium  .        ,         .. 

7 

7 

63-4 
63-4 

34-96 
48-44 

7 

63-4 

1314 

lodJdaof  Bodiam     . 

7 

59-8 

1818 

Bromide  of  i^iuin  . 

59-8 

1214 

5716 

5B-8 

18-34 

Bromide  of  powiisiiini      . 

S-716 

59'8 

18-46 

5-716 

59-8 

12-51 

CUorido  of  amiaooinm    ,         . 

59-B 

5-99 

8-08 

68-3 

T-aa 

Bic<rboiuue  of  potiuh 

e-08 
8-08 

69-8 

ss-s 

140S 
86'7S 

B-08 

68-2 

M-Ol 

Bicartfooate  of  iwnmonia  . 

8-08 
B-08 

68-3 
S8-3 

6-91 
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«uUUoc,. 

P>c  Cunt. 

'-■ 

Frtr. 

»»^. 

t 

8-08 
9-&7 

68-20 
68-2 

68-3 

a?-oo 
so-io 

7-31 

fficarlrannK  of  sodn 

9-87 
9'87 

6B-2 
€8-8 

13-81 
26-70 

9-87 
404 

69-3 
63-3 

SS-38 
6-56 

Hydralo  of  polaa!.    . 

41M 

63-3 
63-3 

12-84 
25-04 

I 

4-04 

63-3 

52-24 

4-95 

63  3 

5-81 

Hydrate  of  sod;* 

■i-flS 
4  95 

63-2 

11-09 
20-86 

4-95 

C3i 

40-44 

E-oe 

G3'6 

6-13 

Carbonftto  of  poiasli 

8-08 

63-6 

32-88 

8'(l8 
9-9 

63-4 

45-44 

6-02 

CarboniueofwJtt    . 

9-9 

63-* 
63-4 

11-70 
31-42 

[ 

99 
8-08 

63-4 
GO-2 

39-74 
6-1 G 

SiUplifilo  of  polQsh  .         ■        ■  ■ 

8'OB 
8'08 
8-08 

Go-a 

60-2 
fiO-9 

11-60 
22-70 
43-92 
6-33 

Sulphate  of  »oila      . 

9-9 
9-9 
fl'9 

59-3 
59-9 
53-3 

12-00 
21-96 
41-38 

Sul|iliiic  of  poL'^sh    . 

BOB 

S9-5 

11-63 

Suliihituofaoilu 

9-9 

59-.i 

11-83 

HypMnlpliiti:  of  potash    . 

80B 

69-7 

12-37 

Hyposnlphitc  of  aods 

9'9 

59-9 

11-89 

8-08 

59-7 

12-60 

Sulphovinatc  of  «t.da        .        . 

99 

S9-5 

13-03 

8-08 

59-9 

G-20 

Oxalate  of  potash     , 

e-us 

53-9   . 
59-3 

1217 
23-0* 

8-08 

599 

42-82 

Oftalntcofsodn 

9-9 

r.9-9 

0-24 

GO-2 

6-44 

e-03 

GO-2 

12-52 

Acetate  of  polosli     . 

23-44 

8-OS 

Goa 

47-26 

B-9 

59-B 

6-67 

AcGlatc  of  Eoilu 

9-3 
99 

59-5 

W4« 
25-04 

09 

59 -3 

49iH 

Turiraioofpouish   . 

2 

59-3 

I0<5 

Tarimtcoraodfl       . 

2 

9-3 

59-5 

10«1   - 

S 

11-43 

64-1 

"i3* 

3 

U-4S 

04- 1 

ii*  : 
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These  experiments,  and  a  number  of  others  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  lead  to  the  following  general  conclusions :  — 

1.  Different  salts,  in  solations  of  eqnal  strength,  diffase 
uncqnallj  in  eqnal  times. 

2.  With  each  salt,  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the 
temperature,  and  at  any  given  temperature,  is  proportionate 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  at  least  when  the  quantity  of 
salt  dissolved  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  per  cent 

3.  There  exist  classes  of  equidiffusive  substances  which 
coincide  in  many  cases  with  the  isomorphous  groups,  but  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter.  Thus,  the 
same  rate  of  diffusion  is  exhibited  by  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  and  hydriodic  acid;  by  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and 
bromides  of  the  alkali-metals;  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime;  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  zinc, 
&C.  &c. 

4.  For  several  groups  of  salts  it  is  found  that  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  equal  diffusion,  from  solutions  of  the  same 
strength,  stand  to  one  another  in  a  simple  numerical  relation. 
Thus,  the  diffusate  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in 
7  days,  was  equal  to  that  obtained  from  an  equally  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  9*9  days,  numbers  which  are  to 
one  another  as  1 :  v  2.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  2  per 
cent  solutions  of  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  equal  dif- 
fusates  of  the  two  being  obtained  in  3*5  and  4*95  days,  in  7 
and  9*9  days,  and  in  10*5  and  14*85  days ;  also,  with  hydrate 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  times  of  equal  diffusion  of  1  per  cent  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride  of  sodium,  were  to  one 
another  as  V2  :  VS.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Graham's  ex- 
periments (  I.  87),  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal  diffusion 
of  gases  are  to  one  anotber  in  the  ratio  of  their  densities. 
Hence,  by  aaulogj,  it  mtj  be  inferred  that  the  molecules  of 
these  several  salts,  as  iStm  ^»t  in  mixs&m,  possess  densities 
wUchaieto  ^1m  times  of  equal 
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diffiiRion.     Tlius,  the  eofutfon-densifm   of  sulphate,    nitrateij 
and  Iiydrate  of  potash,  are  to  one  another  as  the  nambers  4^  J 
2,  and  1.     These  Bolution-densities  appear  to  relate  to  a  ktnilj 
of   molecules  different  from    the  chemical   atoms,   and 
weights  of  which  are  either  eqaal,  or  bear  to  one  another  i 
Himple  numerical  relation, 

The  diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solution  of  another  salt 
takes  place  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  as  into  pure  water; 
at  least,  when  the  solutions  are  dilute.     Mr.   Graham  has 
shown  tliat  the  diffusion  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  4  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  liquid  atmosphere ;  nor  that  of  ■  ■ 
4  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  by  the  same  propoAfl 
tion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.     The  presence  of  4  per  cent,  rfl 
sulphate  of  soda  reduced  the  diffusion  of  carbonate  of  soda  by 
only  ^  of  the  whole.     In  stronger  solutions  the  retardation 
Would  probably  be  greater.     There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diffusion  are  exhibited  !o 
their  simplest  form   only  by  weak   solutions,  the  effect   of 
concentration,  like  that  of  compression  in  gases,   being  to 
produce  a  departure  from  the  normal  character. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  is,  however,  materially  affected  when 
the  liquid  atmosphere  already  contains  a  portion  of  the  di^ 
fusing  salt.  The  consideration  of  this  case  leads  to  the 
general  question  of  the  motion  of  particles  of  a  dissolved  sub' 
stance  in  a  solution  of  unequal  concentration.  The  genetml 
law  which  regulates  such  movements  appears  to  be  this:  — • 
TYte  velocity  loiih  which  a  solnhle  salt  diffuses  from  a  etrongtt 
into  a  iBidher  folufion,  U  proportional  to  the  differenix  of  coi*- 
centmtion  bebeeen  tim  amiiguom  stpoia.  This  law  has  not  yet 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  establish  it  completely ;  but  in  the  case  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  the  fblloi 
perimcnts  of  Fick.* 

•  Phil.  lUg.  [4],  X.  30. 


en 

A  cylindrical  glftaa  tube,  open  nt  both  ends,  was  comented 
into  a  yeasel  completely  filled  with  common  salt,  the  cylin- 
drical space  filled  np  with  water,  and  the  whole  immersed  in 
a  large  jar  containing  water.  The  apparatus  was  then  left  to 
itself  for  several  weeks,  the  water  in  the  jar  being  from  time 
to  time  taken  out  and  renewed.  Now,  as  the  lowest  stratum 
of  liquid  m  the  tube,  being  in  contact  with  undisBoIved  salt, 
must  remain  constantly  saturated,  while  the  uppermost  layer, 
which  is  in  contact  with  pure  water,  contains  no  salt  at  all, 
a  certain  normal  state  of  diffusion  will  ultimately  establish 
itself  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  characterised  by  the 
condition,  that  each  horizontal  stratum  will,  in  a  given  time, 
give  up  to  the  Btriitum  immediately  above  it  as  much  salt  as 
it  receives  from  the  one  below.  When  this  state  is  attainetl, 
tho  densities  of  the  succcsaive  strata  decrease  from  below 
upwards  in  arithmelical  progression.  This  law  of  decrease 
was  verified  experimentally  by  immersing  in  the  liquid,  nt 
various  depths,  a  glass  bulb  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a 
balance,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  opposite  scale. 
Tills  law  of  decrease,  however,  is  true  only  with  regard  to 
cylindrical  columns  of  liquid,  or  others,  in  which  the  hori- 
zontal section  is  of  uniform  magnitude.  In  other  cases,  the 
law  of  decrease  of  density  may  be  calculated  according  to  the 
form  of  the  vertical  section.  In  funnel-shaped  tubes,  Tick 
has  shown  that  the  results  of  calculation  agree  with  those  of 
experiment. 

Now  lot  K  denote  the  quantity  of  salt  which,  in  the  normal 
state  of  diffusion,  passes  in  a  unit  of  time  through  a  unit  of 
horizontal  section  of  a  cylindrical  tube  whoso  height  is  eqnal 
to  the  unit  of  length:  this  quantity  is  called  the  dijfimon- 
coepdent;  also,  let  Q  bo  the  quantity  of  salt  which,  in  the 
time  t,  flows  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  into  the  water-atmo- 
sphere ;  b,  the  height  of  the  tube;  <,  its  horizontal  section;  and 
rf,  the  density  of  the  UquiJ  at  the  bottom ;  then 

Q     =     K.d.  iu 
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Hence^  with  a  tube  of  given  dimensionsi  and  a  solution  of 
known  and  constant  density  at  the  bottom,  the  diffiuum* 
coefficient  K,  of  any  salt,  may  be  calculated  firom  the  quantity 
Q,  diffused  out  in  a  given  time. 

This  method  has  been  applied  by  Fick  only  in  the  case  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  It  is,  in  fact,  though  simple  in  principle, 
somewhat  inconvenient  of  application,  on  account  of  the  long 
time — at  least  14  days — ^which  must  elapse  before  the  normal 
state  is  attained. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  diffusion-coefficient  of 
a  salt  has  been  devised  by  Jolly,  and  applied  in  several  cases 
by  Beilstein.*  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
(Fig.  44),  about  three  inches  long,  bent  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  cut  off  near  the  bend,  so  that  the  level  of  the  orifice  is  not 
much  more  than  a  millimeter  above  the  bottom  of  the  bend  at  a. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  slightly  drawn  out, 
and  closed  with  a  stopper.  This  tube  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  known  concentration,  and 
fixed  upright  within  a  jar  of  water,  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  being  2  or  3  lines  below  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  salt  then  immediately  begins  to 
diff*use  into  the  water,  and  as  the  liquid  near  the 
orifice  becomes  diluted,  it  passes  round  the  bend 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  more  concentrated  liquid  from 
above.  With  this  apparatus,  Beilstein  has  ob- 
tained the  following  difiusion-coefficients  (taking  that  of 
chloride  of  potassium  for  unity),  for  solutions  containing  4  per 
cent  of  salt,  and  at  the  temperature  of  6°  0.  (10*2°  F.). 


FlO.  44. 


Chloride  of  potassium 

.     1 

Sulphate  of  potash 

.     .     0*6987 

Nitrate  of  potash    .    . 

.     0*9487 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 

.     .     0-5436 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

.     0-8337 

Sulphate  of  soda    .    . 

.     .     0-5369 

Bichromate  of  potash . 

.     0*7«»I3 

Sulphate  of  magnesia . 

.     0-3587 

Carbonate  of  potash    . 

.     0-7371 

Sulphate  of  copper     . 

.     .     0-3440 

Beilstein  infers  from  his  experiments,  that  the  rate  of  dif* 


*  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xcix.  165. 
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fusion  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  density 
of  two  contiguous  strata,  bat  increases  in  a  somewhat  greater 
ratio. 

Simmler  and  Wilde*  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  agree- 
ment of  Beilstein's  results  with  this  law  arises  from  a  defect 
in  the  method  of  experimenting.  Beilstein's  calculations, 
indeed,  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of 
the  solution  in  the  tube  (Fig.  44),  though  constantly  de- 
creasing, is  uniform  at  any  instant  of  time  throughout 
the  entire  length;  whereas,  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  density  near  the  orifice  must  be  less  than  that  in 
the  larger  arm  of  the  tube,  and  in  this  arm  less  than  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bend,  where  the  liquid  must  stagnate  to 
a  certain  extent  From  this  source  of  error,  Fick's  mode  of 
observation  is  free.  Simmler  and  Wilde,  however,  propose 
other  methods,  easier  of  execution  than  Fick's,  and  not  subject 
to  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  normal  state  of  diffusion  is 
established.  One  of  these  methods  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Graham,  excepting  that  the  vessel  containing  the  solu- 
tion is  perfectly  cylindrical,  a  condition  which  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  calculations;  and,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water-jar,  is  supported  on  a  stand,  so  as  to  bring 
its  mouth  within  a  line  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
the  salt,  as  it  diffuses  out,  is  thus  made  to  flow  over  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  water  above.  Another  method,  proposed  by  the  same 
authors,  is  to  place  the  saline  solution  in  a  vessel  having  the 
form  of  a  triangular  prism,  and  determine  the  variation  of 
density  at  different  depths  below  the  surface  by  observation  of 
the  indices  of  refiraction.  The  numerical  results  obtained  by 
these  methods  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Mixed  salts  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by  their  onequal 
diffusibility.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  10  parts  of  water^  yielded  in 
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19  days  at  60°  F.  a  difiFuaate  containing  63-6  parts  of  carbgiti 
of  potash  to  36'4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  diffaaats 
obtained  in  25  days  contained  the  two  salts  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion.  Sea-water  was  also  partially  decomposed 
by  diffasion,  the  difl'usate  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
magnesia-salta  than  the  residue.  The  variation  of  compo- 
sition in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  probably  arises  from  the  unequal  rate  of  ditfusion  of 
the  different  salts  contained  in  the  strong  saline  liquid  into 
the  layer  of  fresh  water  brought  down  to  it  during  tlie  n 
season.     (Graham.) 

Diffusion  is  also  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition 
chemical  compounds.  From  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of 
potasb,  saturated  at  20°  C.  (68°  F,),  there  were  diffused  in 
60  days,  31-8  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  12'8  parta  of 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  8  parts  of  anhydrous 
alum  in  100  parts  of  water  yielded,  in  8  days,  at  17*9''  C 
(64'2''  F.),  a  diffusate  of  5-3  parts  alum  and  2-2  parts  sulphate 
of  potash.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  in 
100  parts  of  lime-water,  left  to  diffuse  into  lime-water  fiw 
seven  days,  yielded  as  a  mean  result,  a  diffusate  containing 
22-67  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  77'33  parts  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  A  similar  experiment  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
yielded  a  diffusate  containing  about  12  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of 
soda.  The  larger  quantity  of  the  alkaline  hydrate  obtabed 
in  the  first  instance,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  superior  diffasi- 
bility  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  al&nity  of  potasb  for  sulphuric  acid  is  less  than  that 
of  soda.  The  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda  were  also  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water, 
when  the  liquid  was  allowed  to  di^se  into  pure  water.  Th» 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  were  not  sensibly  decom- 
posed  by  lime-water  iu  this  manner.  When  saturated  sola- 
tions  of  lime-water  and  sulphate  of  lime  were  mixed  iu  eqoail 
volumes,   1  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the 
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mixture^  and  the  solation  left  to  diffuse  into  pure  water, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  hydrate  of  soda  was  obtained ;  but  when 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  with  an  addition  of  2  per  cent 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  was  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  half 
an  hour,  and  the  solution  mixed  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
with  an  equal  volume  of  lime-water,  and  diffused  into  pure 
water  for  3^  days,  the  diffusate  in  three  cells  was  found  to 
contain  0*234  grains  hydrate  of  soda,  and  0*371  sulphate  of 
soda.     It  appears,  then,  that  more  than  one  condition  of  equi- 
librium is  possible  for  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium.     Cold  solutions  of  these  salts  may  be 
mixed  without  decomposition,  or,  without  sensible  formation 
of  sulphate ;  but,  on  heating,  this  change  is  induced,  and  is 
permanent,  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed,  and  continuing  to 
exist  in  the  cold  solution ;  for  it  is  the  decomposition  of  that 
salt  alone  by  hydrate  of  lime  which  appears  to  yield  the  dif- 
fused hydrate  of  soda.     As  the  effects  of  time  and  tempera- 
ture are  often  convertible,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  decom- 
position might  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  after  a 
considerable  time.     **  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  an  agency 
in  the  soil,  by  which  the  alkaline  carbonates  required  by 
plants  may  be  formed  from  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  as  well  as  from  the  sulphates,  for  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  generally  present,   will  convert  those  chlorides  into 
sulphates.     The  mode  in  which  the  soil  of  the  earth  is  mois- 
tened by  rain,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  separations  by  dif- 
fusion.    The  soluble  salts  of  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be 
carried  down  together,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  first  portion 
of  rain  which  falls,  while  they  find  afterwards  an  atmosphere 
of  nearly  pure  water,  in  the  moisture  which  falls  last  and 
occupies  the  surface-stratum  of  the  soil.     Diffusion  of  the 
salts  upwards  into  the  water,  with  its  separations  and  dec<Hn- 
positions,  must  necessarily  ensue.    The  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  regetatioo,  posaoM 

the  highest  diffusibility,  and  will  rise  first    Hie  pro  eRiWint 
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di£Fusibi]itj  of  the  alkatinc  lijdrates  may  also  be  called  : 
action  in  the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  particularly  as  quick- 
lime is  applied  for  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lauds."  (Graham.*) 


PASSAGE   OP   LIQCIDS   TaRODGH   POJIOD8  SEPTA.      OSMOI 

The  force  of  liquid  diffusibiUty  still  acts  when  the  two 
liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous  sheet  of  animal  membrane, 
or  unglazed  earthenware ;  for  tiie  pores  of  such  a  membrane 
are  occupied  by  water,  and  an  uninterrupted  liquid  commu- 
nication exists  between  the  water  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
saline  solution  on  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
flow  of  liquid  takes  place,  generally,  though  not  always,  from 
the  water  to  the  saline  solution,  so  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
diminishes  on  one  aide  of  the  septum,  while  it  increases  < 
the  other.  This  phenomenon  was  originally  di 
the  correlative  terms,  Endosjnoae  and  Ex  osmose ;  but  it  i 
better  expressed  by  the  shorter  word  Osmose  (from  ^afuts, 
impulsion),  which  includes  the  two  former. 

This  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa,  was  iint_ 
studied  by  Dutrochet,  whose  apparatus,  called  an  mdosmoma 
consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube,  having  a  funnel-«bap( 
aspansion  at  the  bottom,  and  closed  at  that  end  by  a  piece 
of  bladder.  This  tube  was  filled  wilh  a  saline  solution,  and 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  in  a  jar  containing  water.  Tho 
flow  of  liquid  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  was  measured  by 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  Dutrochet  interred 
from  his  experiments  that  the  velocity  of  the  osmotic  current  _ 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  or  other  solid  substaDCi 
originally  contained  in  the  saline  solution.  The  experimei 
were,  however,  inexact,  bceause  no  allowance  was  m.ide  fl 
the  alteration  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  caused  by  the  rise  ( 
fall  of  liquid  in  the  tube.  VierordtTf.  who  used  a  modificatloi 
of  Dutrochet's  apparatus,  in  which  this  source  of  error  wig 
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removed^  found  that  the  Telocity  of  the  current  increases  with 
the  initial  concentration  of  the  solution,  but  in  a  lower  ratio. 

Professor  Jolly  of  Heidelberg,  has  examined  the  osmose  of 
water  and  saline  solutions  by  a  different  method.  The  saline 
solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  salt,  is  contained  in  a 
glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  with  bladder,  and  plunged  into 
water,  which  is  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  pure. 
The  tube  with  its  contents  is  taken  out  frx)m  time  to  time 
and  weighed,  and  these  operations  are  repeated  till  the  weight 
becomes  constant,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  salt  has  passed 
out  from  the  tube,  and  nothing  but  water  remains. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  a  given  quantity  of  any 
salt  which  passes  through  the  septum  into  the  water  is  always 
replaced  by  a  definite  quantity  of  Water.  The  quantity  of 
water  which  is  thus  replaced  by  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  salt,  is 
called  the  endosmotic  (or  osmotic)  equivalent  of  that  salt  This 
quantity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt,  and  with  the 
temperature,  increasing  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  it  is 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  solution.  At  temperatures 
near  0^  C,  the  endosmotic  equivalent  of  hydrate  of  potash  was 
found  to  be  200 ;  of  chloride  of  sodium,  between  4*3  and  4*6; 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  between  11  and  12;  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  potash,  12 ;  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  2*3 ;  and  of  hy- 
drated  sulphuric  acid  (at  IS"*  C),  0'35. 

These  results  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  osmose 
between  water  and  saline  solutions,  consists,  not  in  the  opposite 
passage  of  two  liquid  currents,  but  in  the  passage  of  particles 
of  the  salt  in  one  direction,  and  of  pure  water  in  the  other. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  Mr.  Graham's  observation, 
that  common  salt  diffuses  into  water,  through  a  thin  membrane 
of  ox-bladder  deprived  of  its  outer  muscular  coating,  at  the 
same  rate  as  when  no  membrane  is  interposed. 

The  flow  of  water  into  the  saline  solution  is  the  only  one 

of  the  two  movements  which  can  be  correctly  described  as  a 

current     This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  osmose,  and  dependi 
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sentially  on  the  action  of  the  membrane  or  other  porous  septniKJ 
for  the  quantity  of  water  which  thus  passes  into  the  solution, 
is  often  much  greater  than  would  be  introduced  hy  mere 
liquid  diffusion,  amounting  in  florae  cases  to  several  hundred 
times  that  of  the  salt  displaced. 

This  action  of  the  septum  has  been  explained  iu  T&rions 
ways.  By  Dutrochet  and  others,  it  was  attributed  to  capil- 
larity ;  but  this  force  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
great  inequality  of  ascension  which  different  liquids  exliibit 
in  the  osmotic  apparatus ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Graham  has  sho' 
that  solutions  of  the  most  different  character  exhibit  vt 
nearly  equal  ascension  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter. 

Osmose  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  the  unequal  absorp- 
tion of  the  two  liquids  by  the  porous  septum.  Suppose 
the  septum  to  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  only  one 
of  the  liquids,  the  water  for  instance.  The  water  will 
then  penetrate  the  septum,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
saline  solution,  will  diffuse  into  it  More  water  will  then 
be  absorbed,  and  subsequently  diffused,  and  thus  a  continuous 
current  will  be  set  up.  If  both  liquids  are  abeorbed  by  the 
septum,  but  in  different  degrees,  and  each  is  capable  of  dif- 
fusing into  the  other,  like  water  and  alcohol,  the  result  will 
be  the  formation  of  two  unequal  currents  in  opposite  direo^ 
tions.  Water  is  absorbed  by  animal  membrane  mucli  moitiJ 
rapidly  than  most  other  liquids,  and  accordingly,  when  k1 
ecptum  of  this  kind  la  used,  tlie  direction  of  the  current  ia  in 
most  cases  from  the  water  to  the  other  liquid.  According  to 
Liebig,  a  given  weight  of  dried  ox-bladder  absorbs  in  the  same 
time,  200  volumes  of  water,  133  vols,  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  38  vols,  of  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  84  per 
cent,  and  17  vols,  of  bone-oil.  When  water  and  alcohol  are 
separated  by  an  animal  membrane,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  passes  into  the  alcohol,  is  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  passes  into  the  water;  but  when  the  same  liqni< 
are  divided  by  a  tbin  film  of  collodion,  which  absorbs  alcol 
more  quickly  than  water,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 
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On   the  other  band,  the  namerous  experiments  recently 
made  bj  Mr.  Graham  *,  lead  to  the  c(mclasion,  that  osmose 
depends  essentially  on  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  on  the 
septum.     These  experiments  w^re  made  partly  with  porous 
mineral  septa,  partly  with  animal  membrane.    The  earthen- 
ware osmometer  consisted  of  the  porous  cylinders  employed 
in  voltaic  batteries,  about  five  inches  in  depth,  surmounted  by 
a  glass  tube  0*6  inch  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  cap  of  gutta  percha.    The  cylinder 
was  filled  to  the  base  of  the  glass  tube  with  a  saline  solution, 
and  immediately  placed  in  a  jar  of  distilled  water ;  and  as  the 
fluid  within  the  instrument  rose  during  the  experiment,  water 
was  added  to  the  jar  to  equalise  the  pressure.     The  rise  (or 
fall)  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  was  very  regular,  as  observed 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  experiment  was  generally  termi- 
nated in  five  hours.     From  experiments  made  on  solutions  of 
every  variety  of  soluble  substance,  it  appeared  that  the  rise 
or  osmose,  is  quite  insignificant  with  neutral  organic  sub- 
stances in  general,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  urea,  tannin,  &c. ; 
so  likewise  with  neutral  salts  of  the  earths  and  ordinary 
metals,  with  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  potassium   and 
sodium,  and  with  chloride  of  mercury.     A  more  sensible  but 
still  very  moderate  osmose  is  exhibited  by  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
acetic,  sulphurous,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids.     These  are  sur- 
passed by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric,  and  by  sulphate  of  potadi,  which  are  again  ex- 
ceeded by  salts  of  potash  and  soda  possessing  a  decided  acid 
or  alkaline  reaction,  such  as  binoxalate  of  potash,  phosphate 
of  soda,  or  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.     The  highly 
osmotic  substances  were  also  found  to  act  with  most  advantage 
in  small  proportions,  producing,  in  fact,  the  largest  osmose  in  the 
proportion  of  one-quarter  percent  dissolved.  (See  page  621.) 
The  same  substances  are  likewise  always  chemically  active 
bodies,  and  possess  affinities  which  enable  them  to  act  on  the 

*  Phfl.  Trans.  1S55, 177  ;  Chcm.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  viii.  43. 
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material  of  tlie  earthenware  septum.  Lime  and  alumina  WM 
always  found  in  solution  after  osmose,  and  the  c 
of  the  septum  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  i 
Septa  of  other  materials,  such  as  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  ; 
sum,  compressed  charcoal,  and  tanned  sole-leather,  althoo) 
not  deficient  in  porosity,  gave  no  osmose,  apparently  bees 
they  are  not  chemically  acted  on  by  the  saline  solutions. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  septa  of  animal  mem- 
brane. 0\  bladder  was  found  to  act  with  much  greater 
strength  and  regularity  when  divested  of  lis  outer  muscular 
coat.  Cotton  calico,  impregnated  with  liquid  albamcn,  and 
afterwards  heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  formed  an  excel- 
lent septum,  resembling  membrane  in  every  resjiect.  The 
t-io  is  osmometer  (Fig.  45)  used 

in  these  experiments  was 
arranged  like  the  original 
instrument  of  Dutrochet ; 
but  the  membrane  was  sup- 
ported by  a  plate  of  per- 
forated zinc,  and  the  tube 
was  of  considerable  diam^ 
ter,  viz.  one-tenth  of  that 
of  the  mouth  of  the  bulb, 
or  of  the  disc  of  membrane 
exposed  to  the  liquids. 

Osmose  in  membrane 
presents  many  points  of 
similarity  to  that  in  earth- 
enware. The  membrane 
is  constantly  undergoing 
'"■  decomposition,  and  its  os- 
motic action  is  exhausUbIa 
Salts  and  other  substances 
capable  of  determining  a 
large  osmose,  are  all  die- 
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micallj  active  substances,  while  the  great  mass  of  neutral 
organic  substances  and  perfectly  neutral  monobasic  salts  of 
tlic  metals,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  possess  only  a  low 
degree  of  action,  or  are  wholly  inert.  The  active  substances 
are  also  most  efficient  in  small  proportions.*  With  a  solution 
containing  -^  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  rise  in  the 
osmometer  was  167  millimeters;  and  with  1  per  cent,  of  the 
same  salts,  206  millimeters  in  five  hours.  With  another 
membrane  and  a  stronger  solution,  the  rise  was  863  millime- 
ters, or  upwards  of  38  inches,  in  the  same  time.  To  induce 
osmose,  the  chemical  action  on  the  membrane  must  be  diffe- 
rent on  the  two  sides,  and  apparently  not  in  degree  only,  but 
in  kind,  viz.  an  alkaline  action  on  the  albuminous  substance 
of  the  membrane  on  the  one  side,  and  an  acid  action  on  the 
other.  The  water  appears  always  to  accumulate  on  the 
alkaline  or  basic  side  of  the  membrane.  Hence,  with  an 
alkaline  salt,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  osmometer, 
and  water  outside,  the  flow  is  inwards ;  but  with  an  acid  in 
the  osmometer,  there  is  negative  osmose,  or  the  flow  is  in- 
wards, the  liquid  then  falling  in  the  tube.  The  chlorides  of 
barium,  sodium,  and  magnesium,  and  similar  neutral  salts, 
are  wholly  indifferent,  or  appear  to  act  merely  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner  to  some  other  active  acid  or  basic  substance, 
which  may  be  present  in  the  solution  or  the  membrane  in  the 
most  minute  quantity.  Salts  which  adroit  of  division  into  a 
basic  salt  and  free  acid,  exhibit  an  osmotic  activity  of  the 
highest  order,  e.g.  the  acetate  and  various  other  salts  of 
alumina,  ferric  oxide  and  chromic  oxide,  dichloride  of  copper, 
proto-chloride  of  tin,  nitrate  of  lead,  &c  The  acid  travels 
outwards  by  diffusion,  superinducing  a  basic  condition  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  an  add  condition  of  the 
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outer  surface,  tin?  most  favourable  condition  for  a  high  ] 
tive   osmoBe.     Again,  the  bibasic  ealta  of  potash  and  sods, 
such  as  the  sulpliate  and  tartrate,  though  strictly  neatral  in 
properties,  begin  to  exhibit  a  positive  osmose,  in  consequei 
perhaps,  of  their  resolution  into  an  acid  supersalt  and  £ 
alkaline  base. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  osmose  of  substances  < 
all  classes  through  membrane,  the  degree  being  a  rise  or  fall 
of  one  millimeter ;  — 


a  Cest.  Solutiobs  d 


CMoridc  oTiiDC  ■ 
Cblorido  of  nickel 
Nitiuw  of  lc»d 
Nilratc  ot  atdmiuin 
NitraM  of  nrammii 
Hi  [rate  of  copper 
Cliloridc  of  copper 
Protochltnide  of  tin 
Froloch bride  of  iron 
Chloride  of  toercniy 
Mcrcurous  nilraM 
Mcrcnric  nilmte  • 
Ferric  acciate 
Acetate  of  alamina 
Chloride  of  aluminian 
Pfaosphate  of  nda 
CorboiuUe  of  potuli 


1 

sods, 
ral  in 
lenc^^^ 

;es  0^^ 

rfall 

i 


Oxalic  acid  . 
HydrocUloric  acid  (0' 

cent)       .        . 
Terchloridc  of  gold 
BicUorido  of  tia  . 
Bichloride  of  plalinnm 
Chloride  of  mngaeaiun 
Chloride  ofsodium 
Chloride  of  potawiuin 
Kitrate  of  soda    ■ 
Nitrate  of  sLlTer  . 
Salphate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  magnous 
Chloride  of  calcium 
Chloride  of  bnrium 
ratlorideofstroiitium 
Chloride  of  cobalt 
Cliloridc  of  mangancfit 


The  osmotic  action  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  other  alka- 
line salts  is  interfered  with  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium,  being  reduced  to  almost 
nothing  by  an  equal  proportion  of  that  salt.  The  moderate 
positive  osmose  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  converted  into  a  very 
sensible  negative  osmose  by  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace 
of  a  strong  acid,  while  the  positive  osmose  of  the  same  salt 
is  singularly  promoted  by  a  small  proportion  of  alkaline  car- 
bonate: thus  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  gives 
3  of  21  degrees,  but  the  addition  of  0-1  per  cent,  of 
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carbonate  of  potash  raises  it  to  between  254  and  264  degrees 
(Graham.) 

If  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  having 
its  shorter  leg  closed  with  bladder,  be  partially  filled  with 
salt-water,  the  shorter  leg  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  pure 
water,  and  mercnrj  poured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  its 
pressure  may  act  in  opposition  to  the  force  with  which  the 
water  tends  to  enter  the  saline  solution  through  the  bladder, 
it  will  be  found  that,  when  the  column  of  mercury  attains  a 
certain  height,  the  two  liquids  will  mix  without  change  of 
volume,  the  force  of  the  osmotic  current  being  then  exactly 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column.  In  this 
way  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic  current  may  be 
measured.     (Liebig.) 

Osmose  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  functions 
of  life.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  peculiarly  excited  by  dilute 
saline  solutions,  such  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  juices  are, 
and  that  the  acid  or  alkaline  iHX>perty  which  these  juices 
possess  is  another  favourable  condition  for  their  action  on 
membrane.  The  natural  excitation  of  osmose  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membranes  or  cell-waUs  dividing  such  solutions 
seems  therefore  almost  inevitable. 

In  osmose  there  is  also  a  remarkably  direct  substitution  of 
one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  by  its  equivalent  in  another 
force,  the  conversion,  namely,  of  chemical  action  into  mechani- 
cal power.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  osmotic  injection  of 
fluids  may,  perhaps,  supply  the  deficient  link  which  inter- 
venes between  chemical  decomposition  and  muscular  move- 
ment The  ascent  of  the  sap  in  plants  appears  to  depend 
upon  a  similar  conversion  of  chemical,  or,  at  least,  molecular 
action  into  mechanical  force.  The  juices  of  plants  are  con- 
stantly permeating  the  ooatiDgs  of  the  raperficial  vessda  in 
the  leaves  and  other  organs;  and  Aeie  eraponliaig  into  tiw 
air,  a  fresh  portion  of  liquid  k  than  tlhat^^'^  *^ 
brane  and  evaporates;  apd  A 


is  established,  hy  which  the  sap  is  transferred  from  the  roots 
to  the  highest  parts  of  the  tree.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
evaporation  constantly  taking  place  from  the  skin  and  lungs 
of  animals,  causes  a  continuous  flow  of  the  amninl  juicea  from 
the  interior  towards  the  sui-face. 


L 
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It  appears  from  Mr.  Graham's  experiments  (I.  87),  that 

rates  of  diffusion  of  gaaea  through  porous  diaphragms,  such 
aa  dry  gypsum,  cork,  unglazed  earthenware,  or  bladder,  are 
to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their 
densities,  the  law  being,  in  fact,  the  same   as   that   of 
effusion  of  the  same  gases  into  a  vacuum   through    vnh 
apertures  in  a  metal  plate  (I,  78).     Bunsen  has  arrived  at 
different  conclusion.*     He  finds,  for  example,  that  when 
tube  containing  hydrogen  is  closed  by  a  dry  gypsum  diaphragm^! 
and  a  current  of  oxygen  passed  rapidly  over  the  diaphragm, 
50  that  the  hydrogen  may  diffuse  into  an  infinite  atmosphere  of 
oxygen,  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  enters  the  tube  is  to  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  which  issues  from  the  tube,  as  1  :  3*345, 
this  ratio  remaining  constant  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
diffusion.    The  law  of  the  inverse  square  roots  of  the  densities 
would  give   1  : 4.     Again,  when  oxygen  was  made  to  pass 
through  stucco  into  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  into  hydrogen, 
hy  difference  of  pressure,  it  was  found  that,  under  the  same  ■ 
pressure,  the   rate  of  issue  of  the  oxygen  was  to    that  of  1 
the  hydrogen  as  1  :  2'73  instead  of  I  :  4.     These  differences  ^ 
are  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  error  of  observation  j 
they   probably  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  Graliatn's 
experiments   were   made   with    thin    diaphragms,    whereas 
Bunsen  used  diaphragms  of  considerable  thicknessf.  in  which 
case,  the  rates  of  diffusion  would  approximate  to  the  rates  of 

*  See  Bunsen's  "  Oasomctry,"  translated  bj  Dr.  Boscoe,  pp,  ISB — S33. 
t  Comparo  the  figure  at  page  S7,  Vol.  I,  or  tliii  work,  trith  Bgnre  I 
p.  SOS-  of  Bimsen'g  "  Gosgrnctrj." 
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transpiration  (I.  82.)  rather  than  to  those  of  effusion.  The 
rate  of  transpiration  through  a  mass  of  porous  stucco  was 
ascertained  hj  Mr.  Graham  to  be  the  same  as  through 
capillary  tubes^  namely,  1  volume  of  oxygen  to  2*3  volumes 
of  hydrogen.  In  the  interior  of  a  considerable  mass  of  stucco, 
with  hydrogen  on  one  side  and  oxygen  on  the  other,  the  stucco 
acts  as  a  vessel,  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed  in  its  centre. 
To  this  point,  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  impelled  by 
pressure  (transpiration)  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2-3,  instead  of  1  to 
4,  the  relation  of  diffusion.  Hence  the  oxygen  travels  through 
the  diaphragm,  partly  in  one  of  these  ratios  and  partly  in  the 
other,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  enters  the  vessel 
is  increased,  as  in  Bunsen's  experiments.* 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT  BY  CHEMICAL 

ACTION. 

From  the  time  when  Lavoisier  pointed  out  the  true  nature 
of  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  the  measurement  of  the  heat 
evolved  in  chemical  combination  has  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  attention  of  chemists,  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  researches,  the  most  exact  and  compre- 
hensive of  which,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
and  of  Dr.  Andrews-f 

The  apparatus  used  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  for  measur- 
ing the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  various  substances 
in  oxygen  gas,  is  represented,  with  the  omission  of  minor  details, 
in  figure  46.  C  is  a  vessel  of  gilt  brass  plate,  immersed  in 
a  water-calorimeter,  A  A,  of  silvered  copper-plate,  and  the 
latter  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  vessel,  BB^  the  space  between 
A  and  B  being  filled  with  swan-down,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat  from  the  water  in  A.    The  vessels  A  and  B  are  closed 

*  Ann.  Oh.  PhjflL  [3],  xxzir.  S57  %  xszrL  5;  zzzfiL  405 ; 
Soc  Qo.  J.  TL  834w 
t  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xzxil  321, 39S,  and  48S. 
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Fig.  46. 


with  lids  having  apertures  for  the  insertion  of  tabes  aad  I 
thermometers.  The  combustions  are  performed  in  the  Tes 
C,  into  which  osygen  gas  i 
troduced  through  the  tube  cd,» 
tlie  gaseous  products  of  the  com- 
bustion escape  by  tlie  tube  efgh, 
ttie  lower  part  of  which  is  bent 
into  numerous  colls,  to  facilitsle 
99  much  as  possible,  the  transmis- 
sion of  tlie  heat  of  these  gases 
to  the  water  in  the  calorimeter. 
The  extremity  h,  of  this  tube  is 
connected  with  a  gasometer,  or 
with  an  absorbing  apparatus.  To 
ensure  uniformity  of  temperature 
in  the  water,  a  flat  ring  of  metal 
1 1,  is  moved  up  and  down  by 
means  of  the  rod  K  i.  Combustibl 
gases  were  introduced  into  the  vessel  C,  by  means  of  fim 
tubes,  the  gas  being  previously  set  on  fire  at  the  aperttu 
Solid  bodies  were  attached  to  fine  platinum  wires  suspend) 
from  the  lid  of  the  calorimeter :  liquids  were  burned  in  smal 
capsules  or  in  lamps  with  asbestos  wicks;  charcoal  was  di»-^ 
posed  in  a  layer  on  a  sieve-formed  bottom,  through  the  open- 
ings of  which  the  oxygen  had  access  to  it.  The  heat  evolved 
was  measured  by  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  known  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  calorimeter, 

For  processes  which  take  place  without  access  or  escape  «rf 
gases,  simpler  apparatus  may  be  used.  For  such  reactions  Favj 
and  Silbermanu  employed  a  mercuTy-cahAmeter,  (Fig.  47)3 
p,o^7.  consisting    of   a   glai 

,  globe  fiJted  with  mer- 
\  cury,   and   having   in- 
serted into  it  a  tube  a,  to 
contain   the  combining 
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substances,  an  acid  and  a  base  for  instance.  The  mercary  in 
the  globe  commanicates  hy  the  bent  tube  b,  with  the  capil- 
lary tube  e  d,  OB  which  its  ezpanrion  is  meaatired.  The 
apparatus  forms,  in  fact,  a  large  mercorial  thermometer. 

The  unit  of  weight  to  which  the  following  numbers  refer 
is  the  gramme,  and  tho  unit  of  heat  is  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  to  1°  C. 


njdrogen  .    .  . 

Cwbonic  oxide  . 

Uarsb-gu  .    .  . 

Olcfuuii-gM    .  . 

LlqulDft. 

Amvlcnc    .    . 
Oil  of  tarpeaiiiic 


Wood-ipirit  . 
Alcohol.  .  . 
Amjlic  alcoliol 

Acetic  add 
Bnijrie  acid    . 
Valerianic  acid 
PaJniilic  acid  (lolid) 
Slvaric  acid  (eolid) 


Acelale  oTinMhjl 
Formiatc  of  ethji 
Acetale  of  etb jl  . 
Buljrateofmelbvl 
BatjTaUi  of  elhyl 
Valerate  of  meih;! 
Spermaceti  (loliil) 

Snlplude  of  cariMm  . 


G,,H,, 


C1I.O 


g,hA 
e,a.o, 

G,H,„0, 
GJI„f>, 

e,H„e, 
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Subitanco. 


Solids. 

Carbon    (wood-char-   1 

coal) J 

Solphar  (rhombic)  .    . 
Phoephoms  (yellow)     . 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin 

Protoxide  of  tin  .    .    . ' 

Copper 

Bed  oxide  of  copper     . 


Formala. 


pp 

ZnZn 

FeFe 
SnSn 
Sn,0 
CuCu 
Cu^O 


{ 


Products. 


GO 

Zn,0 
Fe^O, 
SnO 
SnO 
Cu,0 
Cu,0 


Heat  of  Combiutloo. 


I  Grm.  of 
SabtUnce 

with 
Oxygen. 


2473 

8080 

2221 

5953 

1301 

1575 

1167 

521 

604 

256 


1  Grm.  of 


1855 

S080 

2221 

4613 

5366 

4134 

4230 

4349 

2394 

2288 


F.& 


n 
ft 
»r 

n 


A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  this  Table,  shows  that  the 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  a  constant 
weight  of  oxygen  with  different  combustible  bodies,  are  much 
more  nearly  equal  than  the  quantities  evolved  by  the  com- 
bustion of  equal  weights  of  these  several  bodies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conclusion  drawn  from  older  experiments  (I.  300), 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  combustion  is  always 
proportionate  to'the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  is  very  far 
from  being  confirmed  by  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  of 
the  preceding  Table. 

Equal  weights  of  isomeric  bodies  do  not  evolve  equal 
quantities  of  heat  in  combustion.  This  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  numbers  for  formiate  of  ethyl  and  acetate  of 
methyl,  for  acetic  acid  and  formiate  of  methyl,  &c. 

In  homologous  organic  compounds,  the  heat  of  combustion 
for  equal  weights  of  the  compounds  increases,  as  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  oxygen.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  and  com- 
pound ethers. 

In  general,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  an 
dised  body,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  tif* 
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than  that  whicli  is  evolved  in  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
combustible  constituent. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  the  relation  which  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  a  compound  of  two  or  more  combustible 
substances  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  its 
constituents.  In  some  cases,  it  is  less  than  that  sum  (e.  g. 
marsh-gas  and  defiant  gas);  in  others,  greater  (bisulphide  of 
carbon,  oil  of  turpentine).  The  relation  in  question  is, 
doubtless,  greatly  affected  bj  the  molecular  states  of  the 
com)X)und  and  of  its  elements  in  the  separate  state.  That 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  a  body  is  materially  influenced 
by  its  state  of  aggregation,  is  shown  by  many  experiments ; 
and  in  general  it  is  found  that,  of  two  modifications  of  a  sub- 
stance, that  which  has  the  greater  specific  heat,  likewise 
evolves  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  in  combination.  Thus, 
the  specific  heat  of  yellow  phosphorus  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  red  variety ;  now  1  gramme  of  yellow  phosphorus,  in 
burning  to  phosphoric  acid,  evolves  5953  heat^units,  whereas 
the  same  quantity  of  red  phosphorus  evolves  only  5070  heat- 
units.  The  same  relation  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
complete  combustion  of  equal  weights  of  different  kinds  of 
carbon,  as  determined  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  with  their 
specific  heats,  as  determined  by  Regnault :  — 


Heat  of 
CombasUoD. 

Spcdfle 
Heat. 

Wood-charcoal 

. 

.     8080    . 

.     0-24150 

Coke  from  gas-retorts 

. 

.     8047     . 

.     0-20360 

Native  graphite 

• 

.     7797    . 

.     0-20187 

Graphite  from  blast-furnaces 

.     7762     .     , 

.     0-19702 

Diamond 

. 

.     7770    .     . 

.    0-11687 

Sulphur  likewise  evolves  in  combustion  different  quantities 
«f  lieits  according  to  its  state  of  aggregation.    Octohedral 

aa  a  mean  result,  2221  heat- 
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units;  prismatic  sulphur,  reeentlj  crystallised  from  fopio^ 
gives  2260  heat-units. 

Combination  of  Metah  with  Chlorine^  Bromine,  and  lodiM. 
— To  determine  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  metsli 
with  chlorine,  Andrews  introduced  the  metals,  enclosed  in 
thin  glass  bulbs,  into  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  dry  chlorine. 
This  vessel  was  placed  within  the  water-calorimeter,  and  ths 
glass  bulb  broken  by  shaking  the  vessel.  The  results  arc 
given  in  the  following  Table.  The  number  for  hjdrogsa  h 
from  the  experiments  of  Favre  and  Silbermann :  — 


Product. 

Uett  of  Conbustion. 

Sobstance. 

1  Gramme  of  Substance 

1  Gramme  of  Chloriiie 

with  Chlorine. 

vith  SubeUpo. 

Hydrogen     . 

HCl 

23783 

670 

Potassium 

KCl 

2655 

S93S 

Zinc  . 

ZnCl 

1529 

1404 

Copper   . 

CnCl 

961 

858 

Iron. 

Fe,Cl3 

1745 

317 

Tin  .      .      . 

SnClji 

1079 

881 

Arsenic  . 

AsClj 

994 

700 

Antimony     , 

SbCl, 

707 

799 

If  we  multiply  the  numbers  which  express  the  Leat  of 
combination  of  1  gramme  of  each  of  the  metals  with  oxygen 
and  chlorine,  by  the  atomic  weights  of  the  several  metala^  we 
obtain  the  following  numbers  for  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  by  equivalent  quantities  of  these  metals  in  combining 
with  oxygen  and  chlorine :  — 


Witli  8  gr.  Oxygen. 

1  gramme  of  hydrogen     ....  34462 

32-6         „         zinc       .....         .  42413 

81-7         „        copper 19147 

29  ..        tin  (to  SnO  and  SnCl.)         .  33843 


M 


WithdS-Sgr.Cl. 
23783 

49844 
80464 
81291 


The  numbers  in  thb  Table  do  not  exhibit  any  simple  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
them  as  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  tlie 
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substitution  of  chlorine  for  oxygen,  or  of  one  metal  fot 
another  in  combination  with  either  of  these  elements.  Here, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  difference  in  the  state  of  aggregation 
doubtless  interferes  with  the  constancy  of  action  which  might 
otherwise  be  observed.  The  amount  of  interference  arising 
from  this  cause  is  much  diminished  when  compoondi  are 
compared  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  fonnd  that^  when  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by  the  com- 
bination of  different  bases  and  acids  (or  metals  and  radicals), 
in  the  form  of  soluble  salts,  are  compared,  numbers  are 
obtained  which  exliibit  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  regular 
progression. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
evolved  by  equivalent  quantities  of  different  bases  in  com- 
bining with  various  acids,  as  determined  by  Favre  and  Silber* 
mann :  — 


Bases. 

Addf. 

1 

1 

;    Sid. 
phuric. 

J 

Nitric. 

Hrdro- 

cblorie. 

Hjdro- 1    Hf- 
bromlc.   driodk. 

I 

AccHc 

'      Grm. 

47-2  Potash  . 

1 

'  160S3 

15510 

15656 

15510 

1569S 

13978 

31      Soda      . 

15810 

15283 

15128    15159: 15097 

13600 

26     Oxide  of  ammonium     . 

14690 

13676 

13536 

12649 

76-5  Baryta 

. 

15360 

15306 

13262 

28     Lime     . 

( 

16943 

16982 

14675 

•     20     Magnesia 

i 14440 

12840 

13220 

12270 

35*6  Manganous  oxide 

12075 

10850 

11235 

9982 

40*6  Zinc-oxide 

•  10455 

8323 

8307 

7720 

G4     Cadmic  oxide   . 

; 10240 

8116 

8109 

• 

7546 

1     39*7  Cupric  oxide     . 

:    7720 

6400 

6416 

5264 

37-6  Kickel-oxide      . 

1 11932 

10450 

10412 

9245 

37*5  Cobaltous  oxide 

i 11780 

9956 

10374 

9272 

1  111*7  Leadroxidc 

' 

9240 

7168 

11 61  Silver-oxide 

6206 

A  comparison  of  these  numbeiis  shows  that  mtric,  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  adds^  in  oomUnir'' 
the  same  base,  evolve  nearly  equal  quaatitifla  of 
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phnric  acid  a  considerably  greater,  and  acetic  acid  a  smaller 
quantity.  Among  the  bases,  the  alkalies  evolve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  in  combining  with  any  acid*  In  general,  it 
appears  that  tlie  greatest  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combination 
of  the  strongest  acids  with  the  strongest  bases. 

Tlie  corresponding  tenns  of  any  two  horizontal  rows  in  the 
preceding  table  exhibit,  in  some  cases,  nearly  equal  difier- 
ences ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  corresponding 
terms  of  any  two  vertical  rows.  If  these  differences  were 
constantly  equal,  it  woidd  follow  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  substitution  of  a  base  a  for  a 
base  b  (potash  for  soda,  for  example),  would  be  the  same 
with  whatever  acid  the  base  were  united ;  and,  similarly,  the 
heat  evolved  or  absorbed  in  the  substitution  of  one  particular 
acid  for  another,  would  be  independent  of  the  bases.  The 
actual  differences,  however,  deviate  too  much  from  this  lav 
to  warrant  its  reception  as  an  expression  of  the  results  of 
observation.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
a  priori  probability  in  its  favour;  and  the  observed  deviations 
from  it  may  perhaps  arise  from  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
the  different  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  solution  of 
salts,  &C.  How  far  tliis  is  the  case,  remains  to  be  decided 
by  further  experiments. 

Heat  is  likewise  evolved  in  the  combination  of  acids  with 
water.  The  following  arc  the  quantities  of  heat  developed, 
according  to  Fa  vie  and  Silbermann,  by  mixing  sulphuric 
acid,  SO4H,  witli  various  proportions  of  water. 

Ilcat-unitt.  Diff^enoet. 
Willi  the  first      }  atom  water  .        .        .        .        9*4  "I 

second  5  „ 8*8  J      ""^ 

first      i         „          .....       18-8-1 
second  J         „ 17*2  J      *  * 

first      i         „ 36-71      ,^ 

second  |         w 28'3  J      "^ 
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Illtj 

132-3 
130-7  { 
l36-s| 
141'SJ 
USl 
148-5  { 
148-4 
14S-fi 


}    »-9 

J    10-3 


j    <ro 


These  numbers  show  that  the  heat  evolved  bj  adding  a 
given  quantity  of  water  to  hydrated  snlphnric  add,  diminishes 
as  the  quantity  of  water  already  present  is  greater. 

Heat  evolved  bi/  Uie  solution  o/ffotes  in  toater.  —  When  a  fjas 
dissolves  in  water,  heat  is  evolved,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  chemical  combination,  and  partly  from  the  condensation 
of  the  gas  to  the  liquid  state.  According  to  Favre  and  SiU 
bennann: — 

Hnt-wnUi. 
I  gramnte  of  hydrochloric  Kid  gat  dimJvcd  ia  wdtcr  crolvet  449-G 
I         „         hvilrobromie       n  •>  «       S3S-6 

I  „  h/driodic  n  K  ,.         147-7 

t  „  lalpharoiu  »  »  ■,         130-4 

I  „  ammotiincal  gi*  n  n  »        SI4-1 

The  heat  evolved  varies,  however,  according  to  tlio  quantity 
of  water  in  which  a  given  quantity  of  the  gas  dissolves. 

Solufioii  of  Baits,  tjc,  in  water, — The  calorific  efiect  pro- 
duced by  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  depends  upon 
several  circumstances ;  vii:.  on  the  chemical  affinity  between 
the  two,  on  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  passage  of 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  on  the  quantity  of  the  solvent, 
and  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution  takes  place. 
The  result  is,  in  most  cases,  an  absorption  of  heat  or  reduc- 
tion  of  temperatare ;  in  some  cases,  however,  as  when  the 
act  of  solution  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  a  definite  bydnfa^  llie  effect  may  be  reversed.  The  com- 
binaUoa  oftt&fiHflflHBttM|^M|MtJd  Ibrm  the  hydrate 
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KO  •  HO,  is  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  sufficient  to 
produce  incandescence ;  the  hydrate  KO  •  HO  likewise  evolTes 
a  considerable  quantity  of  heat. on  dissolving  in  water,  because 
it  first  combines  with  a  definite  proportion  of  water^  forming 
the  hydrate  KHO2.4HO;  but  the. solution  of  this  latter 
compound  in  water  produces  a  considerable  fall  of  tempen- 
turc.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  combines  with  water, 
forming  the  hydrate  CaCl  •  6H0,  the  combination  beiog 
attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  but  the  solution  of 
the  hydrate  in  water  produces  cold. 

The  absorption  of  heat  accompanying  the  solution  of  salts 
is  not  wholly  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  solid ;  for  the  heil 
thus  absorbed  in  solution  is  sometimes  greaterj  sometimes 
less  than  when  the  salt  is  liquefied  by  heat  alone.  Thus,  io 
the  fusion  of  1  gramme  of  nitrate  of  potash,  49  heat-uaiti 
are  rendered  latent ;  but  when  the  same  salt  is  dissolved  in 
20  parts  of  water,  at  20"*  C,  80  heat->units  are  absorbed.  The 
latent  heat  of  fusion  of  crystallised  chloride  of  calcium  is  41 
heat-units ;  but  when  this  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  12 
parts  of  water  at  8°  C,  only  19  heat-units  are  absorbed.  (G 
Person.*) 

The  following  results  are  extracted  from  Person's  deter- 
minations of  the  influence  of  the  temperature  and  quantity  of 
the  solvent  on  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  :  — 


Name  of  S«!t. 


Quantltjr  of 
Water. 


Cblorido  of  sodium  .    .     1  gramme  < 
Nitrate  of  Eoda    ...  „        | 


7-28 

7-28 
7-28 


Nitrate  of  potash     .    . 


»f 


5 
20 

10 
10 
20 
20 


Temperature, 


17-1  C. 
10-3 
0-2 

22-7 
22-8 

23-8 

5-5 

5-7 
19-7 


Unite  of  HMt 
absorbed. 


1 


13«S 
14-9 
18-7 

4M 
76-7 

90% 


♦  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiii.  448. 
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Henco  it  ap])cars  that  wtten  a  givea  quantity  of  a  salt  is 
disaolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  difierent  tem- 
jteratures,  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  is  greater  as  the 
initial  temperature  is  lower ;  and  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  ({uantity  of  heat  absorbed  increases  with  the  quantity  of 
tlic  solvent.  A  full  of  temperature  is  sometiiues  produced  by 
merely  diluting  a  solution  with  water.     (Person.) 
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llie  feporntlon  of  (in'j  two  bodies  m  attended.  Kith  the  ahsorj}- 
tion  of  a  ijUfintlly  of  heat  cpml  to  that  vhich  is  erohed  in  their 
coml'ImUion.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Woods*  and  Mr.  Joule f,  by  comparing  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  with  that  which  is  de- 
veloped in  a  thin  metallic  wire  by  a  current  of  the  same 
strength.  The  current  was  first  made  to  pass  through  a 
vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  the  quantity  of  gas 
evolved  in  a  given  time  determined,  and  also  the  rise  of 
temperature,  the  strength  of  the  current  being  at  tlie  samo 
time  measured  by  the  tangent-compass  (p.  497).  The  elec- 
trolytic cell  was  then  removed,  and  a  thin  platinum  wire 
introduced  behvoen  the  poles,  of  such  a  length  as  to  produce 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  electrolyte,  Tlio  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  In  this  wire  was  then  determined,  and  found 
to  exceed  that  which  was  previously  evolved  in  the  electro- 
lytic cell,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  would  bo  evolved 
in  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  eliminated  by 
the  current  in  the  previous  experiment. 

The  same  proposition  is  likewise  established  by  many  other 
chemical  phenomena.  Whoi  sido  diwtlTes  in  dilute  salpboric 
acid,  the  action  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  three  stages, 
to.  the  decomposition  of  wotor,  thajSuntu^oa  of  c  " 
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zinc^  and  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  with  sulpharie 
acid,  forming  ZnO .  SO3.     Now : 

Hest-asiri. 
The  beat  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of  1  atom  or  32*6  parts  of  zinc    .     »  42413 
The  hent  evolved  in  the  combination  of  1  atom  or  40*G  parts  oxide 
of  zinc  with  sulpharie  acid,  in  presence  of  a  large  qoontitj  of 
water  (p.  631)     ......  .a  10455 


Smut  •      »  52868 
Deducting  from  this  the  hcnt  evolved  in  the  combination  of  1  atom 
or  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen    •  •  .  .      s=  34462 


There  remains  for  the  heat  evolved  in  the  entire  process       .  .         18406 

which  agrees  verj  nearly  with  the  quantity   determined  by 
direct  experiment,  viz.  18,514  heat-units. 

Again,  when  metallic  oxides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the 
heat  evolved  is  not  so  great  as  when  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  free  oxygen,  because  it  is  diminished 
by  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and  tlie 
metal. 

The  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen  takes  place 
without  much  evolution  of  heat,  because  the  heat  evolved  in 
the  combination  of  1  grm.  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  viz. 
4308  heat-units  (p.  627),  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which 
is  evolved  when  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  combines  with 
iron,  viz,  4134  heat-units.  But  the  reduction  of  oxide  of 
copper  is  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to 
incandescence,  because  the  heat  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  evolved  in  the  oxida- 
tion of  copper,  which  is  only  2393  heat-units. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  decomposition  is  also  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  no  alteration  of  temperature  takes 
place  in  the  double  decomposition  of  salts,  provided  all  the 
products  remain  in  solution ;  in  fact,  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
combinations  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  cold  prodaced  by 
the  decompositions  which  take  place  at  the  same  time.  But 
if  a  precipitate  is  formed,  heat  is  evolved,  in  consequence  of 
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the  passage  of  the  compound  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state. 

There  are  some  phenomena  which  appear  to  contradict  the 
assertion  that  heat  is  always  absorbed  in  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. The  decomposition  of  some  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine, 
and  of  the  cliloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Favre  and 
Silbermann,  that,  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  nitrous 
oxide,  more  heat  is  evolved  than  when  charcoal  burns  in 
pure  oxygen  ;  and  that  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen by  platinum  is  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature. These  apparent  anomalies  may,  however,  be  re- 
conciled with  the  general  law,  if  we  admit  that  all  clicmical 
actions  may  be  regarded  as  double  decompositions  (pp.  517 — 
520).  Thus,  in  the  last  case,  regarding  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
as  water  plus  oxygen,  the  decomposition  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation  :  — 

HO.O  +  HO.O  =  2H0  +  00. 

And  it  is  possible  that  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  oxygen,  may  be  greater  than  that  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  from  the  water ;  and 
similarly  in  the  other  cases. 
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OXYGEN  AND  HYDROGEN. 

Extraction  of  Oaygen  from  Atmospheric  cdr, — Boassingaolt 
has  shown*  tliat  it  is  possible  to  obtain  oxygen  gas  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  the  air  by  the  use  of  baryta,  that 
substance  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air  at  a  low'  red  hett, 
and  being  converted  into  peroxide  of  barium,  and  the  latt^, 
when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature, — or  still  more  easily 
when  exposed  to  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour, — giving  np  its 
second  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  free  state.  The  apparatus  used 
consists  of  a  tube  of  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware,  com- 
municating at  the  one  end,  by  means  of  smaller  tubes  provided 
with  stopcocks,  with  an  aspirator  and  a  gas-holder,  and  at  the 
other  with  the  external  air  and  also  with  a  steam-boiler.  The 
tube  is  filled  with  hydrate  of  baryta, — mixed  witli  lime  or 
magnesia  to  diminish  its  fusibility, — and  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, a  current  of  air  being  at  the  same  time  drawn  through 
the  tube  by  the  aspirator.  The  hydrate  of  baryta  is  thereby 
converted  into  peroxide  of  barium;  and  when  the  oxidation 
has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  current  of  air  is  suspended^  a 
jet  of  steam  sent  tlu'ough  the  tube,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
connection  with  the  gas-holder  is  opened;  the  peroxide  of 
barium  is  then  reconverted  into  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  tihe 
excess  of  oxygen  passes  into  the  gas-holder.     The  hydrate  of 

♦  Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  261 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  5 ;  Chem.  Soc  Qn. X 
V.  269. 
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baryta  may  now  be  reoxidiscd  by  a  fresh  current  of  air,  the 
resulting  peroxide  again  decomposed  by  vapour  of  water,  — 
and  tliis  series  of  operations  may  bo  repeated  any  number  of 
times.  Boussingault's  first  experiments  were  made  with  an- 
hydrous baryta,  which  likewise  absorbs  oxygen  when  heated 
to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  air,  and  gives  it  up  again  at  a 
bright  red  heat.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  baryta, 
after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  process,  lost  in  a  great 
measure  its  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  In  fact,  bar}'ta, 
when  really  anhydrous,  shows  but  little  inclination  to  absorb 
oxygen ;  it  is  only  the  hydrate  that  is  readily  converted  into 
BaOj.  Now  baryta,  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
calcining  the  nitrate,  always  contains  a  little  water,  which 
facilitates  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen ;  but  after  being 
heated  two  or  three  times  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  becomes 
really  anhydrous,  and  is  then  no  longer  oxidised.  The  use  of 
hydrate  of  baryta  is  therefore  much  more  advantageous,  both 
for  the  reason  just  stated,  and  likewise  because  the  decom- 
l)osition  of  the  peroxide  by  vaptKir  of  water  takes  place  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  by  simple  ignition.  The  pro- 
cess in  this  form  is  adapted  for  use  on  the  large  scale.* 

Ozone  (I.  304).  —  The  nature  of  ozone  is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion.  That  it  is  a  hif^her  oxide  of  hvdro'ren  was  first 
suggested  by  Professor  Williamson  f,  who  passed  ozoniforous 
oxygen,  obtained  by  electrolysis,  first  over  chloride  of  calcium 
to  dry  it,  and  then  through  a  glass  tube,  in  which  it  was  either 
heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  or  brought  in  contact  with  finely 

*  A  patent  for  the  prcparmtion  of  oxygen  in  this  nuancr,  and  iti  application 
in  Torious  chemical  opentioni^  has  been  taken  oat  bj  Messrs.  Swindells  and 
Kicholson.    (Cbem.  Gai.  1855, 189.) 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lir.  117.  This  vinr  mi  aftonraids  adopted  b/ 
Schonbcin  {Pbgg.  Amu  Ixm  78%  b«t  hb  i^  Am«  ahapdoaad  it,  indimng 
rather  to  regard  oioiie  as  aa.  H*  ^  iJatu  Ck 

Pkarm,  Ixxxiu  2S2 ;  J.  pr* 
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divided  copper  at  a  red  heat    The  ozone  was  thereby  decom- 
posed and  deprived  of  its  odour,  and  water  was  deposited. 
The  same  view  has  been  further   supported    bj  the  moR 
recent  experiments  of  Baumert*,  who  has  likewise  analysed 
the  ozone  quantitatively,   and  finds  that  it   is  a  teroxide  <^ 
hjdrogeriy  HO,.  In  Baumert's  experiments,  ozoniferous  oxygeo, 
evolved  at  the  positive  pole  from  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric and  chromic  acids  (which  mixture  was  found  to  yield 
the  largest  quantity  of  ozone,  not,  however,  exceeding  1  milli- 
gramme of  that  substance  to  3-^  litres  of  oxygen)  was  passed, 
after  thorough  drying,  into  a  glass  tube  lined  with  a  film  of 
anhydrous   phosphoric  acid.      On  heating  tlie  tube  with  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  phosphoric  acid  became  transparent,  and  wis 
dissolved  at  the  part  of  the  tube  beyond  the  flame,  showing  that 
water  was  there  deposited.     It  would  appear  then  that  ozone, 
obtained  by  electrolysis,  contains  the  elements  of  water ;  and 
its  powerful  oxidising  properties  show  that  it  also  contains  an 
excess  of  oxygen.     Hence,  to  analyse  it  quantitatively,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  detennine  the  proportion  of  this  excess  of 
oxygen  in  a  known  weight  of  ozone.     The  analysis  was  made 
by  passing  the  ozoniferous  oxygen,  first  through  a  tube  con- 
taining  pumice-stone  soaked   in   sulphuric  acid,    to  dry  it; 
then  tlirough  a  bulb- apparatus  containing  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  completely  absorbed  the  ozone,  and  was 
itself  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  iodine  being  set  free  by  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the 
ozone ;  and,  lastly,  through  a  second  bulb-apparatus  contain- 
ing strong  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  any  water  mechanically 
carried  forward  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution  by  the 
stream  of  gas.     The  increase  of  weight  in  the   two   bulb- 
apparatus  gave  the  total  quantity  of  ozone ;  and  the  quantity 
of  iodine  set  free  (estimated  by  Bunsen's  volumetric  method f) 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  buucix.  38  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  1 69. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Ixxxvi.  265. 
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determined  the  amornit  of  active  oxygen  therein*  Two  ex- 
periments made  in  this  manner  gave  in  100  parts  of  ozone: — 
96-24  O  +  3-76  H,  and  95-70  O  +  4-30  H  respectively.  The 
formula,  HO3,  requires  95-66  O  +  4-34  H.  The  oxidising 
action  of  the  ozone  was  found  to  be  so  powerful,  that  it  quicklj 
destroyed  any  organic  substance,  such  as  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc, used  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus : 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  all  the  connections  either  by 
fusion  or  by  grinding. 

Baumert  has  also  found,  in  accordance  with  the  observa- 
tions of  previous  experimenters,  that  perfectly  dry  oxygen 
gas,  subjected  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
is  brought  into  an  allotropic  state,  in  which  its  combining 
tendencies  are  highly  exalted,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  over- 
coming the  most  powerful  affinities,  such  as  that  of  chlorine 
or  iodine  ^or  potassium,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Ozonised 
oxygen  was  freed  from  ozone  and  aqueous  vapour  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid,  through  a  heated  glass  tube,  over 
fragments  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  through  pulverulent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  then  made  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube 
having  platinum  wires  fixed  into  its  sides.  On  passing  a  rapid 
succession  of  electric  sparks  between  these  wires,  the  gas  ac- 
quired again  the  odour  of  ozone,  and  the  power  of  decomposing 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  characters  which  it  did  not 
poasess  before  the  sparks  were  passed  through  it  AVlien 
heated  to  200''  C.  it  lost  these  peculiar  properties,  and  was 
restored  to  its  ordinary  state.  Results  similar  to  this  had 
previously  been  obtained  by  Marignac  and  De  la  Rive,  and 
also  by  Fremy  and  BecquereL*  In  the  experiments  of  the 
last-mentioned  philosophers,  perfectly  dry  oxygen  gas,  enclosed 
in  sealed  glass  tubes,  and  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of 
electric  sparks  passed  along  the  outer  siiifiu»  of  the  glats^  was 
found  to  acquire  the  power  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potasiiiiDi^ 

*  Ann.  Ch.  rhys.  [3],  xzxr.  6S  $  Chem.  Soe.  Qi.  J.  1. 19& 
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and  was  absorbed  by  moist  mercury  or  tiWer,  and  by  aolii* 
lion  of  iodide  of  potassium.  From  these  experim^its  it  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  oxygen  can  by  certain  metiu  \m 
brought  into  a  modified  and  excited  condition  ;  bat  ai  tUi 
modified  oxygen^  when  it  exhibits  the  odoar  of  ozone^  or  any  of 
its  peculiar  reactions,  is  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with 
moisture,  it  is  likewise  highly  probable  that  it  then  combincB 
with  the  elements  of  water,  forming  the  true  ozone  HO,, 
and  that  to  this  the  odour  and  oxidising  actions  are  really 
due. 

Ozone,  formed  by  the  slow  exudation  of  phosphorus  in  the 
air,  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  that  which  is  obtained  by 
electrolysis  of  water,  &c.  Ozone  thus  produced  is  generally 
regarded  as  merely  allotropic  oxygen ;  but  as  water  is  always 
present  in  its  formation,  it  may  also  be  a  peroxide  of  hydrogeoy 
like  the  ozone  obtained  from  electrical  sources.* 

According  to  Schonbein,  many  other  substances  besidet 
phosphorus  possess  the  power  of  inducing  the  formation  of 
ozone.  Thus,  ether,  oil  of  tiu*pentine,  oil  of  lemons,  linseed 
oil,  alcohol,  wood*spirit,  various  vegetable  acids,  salphoretted 
hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid^  in 
contact  witli  air  or  oxygen  gas,  and  under  the  influence  of 
light,  acquire  the  power  of  decolorising  indigo,  and  producing 
various  oxidising  actions.  A  similar  influence  is  exerted  by 
mercury  and  other  noble  metals  in  the  finely  divided  state; 
and  stibethyl  is  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  ozoniaer  than 
even  phospliorus  itself. 

Houzeau  has  shown  f  that  active  oxygen  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  strong  (monohydrated)  sulphuric  acid  on 
peroxide  of  barium.  The  gas  thus  evolved  has  a  veiT 
powerful  odour,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  the  lobster ;  it 
rapidly  decolorises  blue  litmus  paper ;  oxidises  silver ;  bums 

♦  Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  32. 
t  Compt  rend.  xl.  947. 
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ammonia  spontaneously,  transforming  it  into  nitrate  of  am- 
monia; instantly  burns  pbosphuretted  hydrogen  (tlie  less 
inflammable  variety ,  I.  451)  with  emission  of  light;  de- 
composes hydrochloric  acid,  setting  the  chlorine  free;  is 
a  powerful  oxidising  and  chlorinising  agent;  is  stable  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  loses  its  peculiar  properties  when 
heated  to  75°  C.  In  all  these  respects,  it  differs  essentially 
from  ordinary  oxygen ;  in  fact  it  exhibits  the  properties  of 
ozone.  Active  oxygen  may  also  be  obtained  from  other 
bodies  besides  the  peroxide  of  barium.  Oxygen  in  the  com* 
bincd  state  appears,  indeed,  to  possess  tlie  intensified  power 
which  distinguishes  free  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state. 

The  nature  of  ozone  has  also  been  investigated  by  Dr. 
Andrews*,  who  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  electrolytic 
ozone,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  other  sources,  is  nothing 
but  active  oxygen.  The  excess  of  the  weight  of  ozone  in 
Baumert's  experiments,  over  that  of  the  active  oxygen,  is 
attributed  by  Andrews  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  he  states  is  always  mixed  with  the 
gases  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  unless  espe- 
cial precautions  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  being  absorbed 
by  the  potash  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  increases  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  and  consequently  produces  an  apparent  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  ozone  absorbed. 

To  obviate  this  supposed  source  of  inaccuracy,  Andrews, 
nsing  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  Baumert,  acidulated  his 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and, 
in  five  experiments.  In  which  29  litres  of  the  ozoniferous  gas 
were  passed  through  the  apparatus,  obtained  an  increase  of 
weight  in  the  absorption-bulbs,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of 
ozone  —  amounting  to  0*1179  grm.,  while  the  quantity  of 
active  oxygen,  estimated  according  to  the  quantity  of  iodine 

*  Chcm.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  ix.  168. 
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separated,  was  0*1 178  grm.    From  this  result,  Andrews  eoa- 
cludes  that  ozone  is  nothing  but  an  active  form  of  ozyges. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  in  wliich  electrolytie 
ozone  was  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  gas  sabseqaeody 
passed  over  strong  oil  of  vitriol  and  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  not  a  trace  of  water  could  be  discovered.  Andrews 
has  likewise  confirmed  the  result  obtained  by  other  ezpoi- 
menters  that  pure  dry  oxygen  acquires  peculiar  active  pco- 
perties  by  the  action  of  the  electric  spark  ;  and  by  compariif 
the  properties  of  ozone  obtained  from  various  sources,  he 
concludes  that  ozone,  in  whatever  manner  produced,  is  o- 
scntially  the  same,  consisting  in  fact  of  allotropic  oxygen. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baumert*  denies  the  existence  of  ca^ 
bonic  acid  in  the  ozoniferous  gas  which  he  obtained  by  elec- 
trolysis, inasmuch  as  the  electrolyte  used,  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  could  scarcely  absorb  t 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  account  fOr  the  results 
obtained.  He  moreover  attributes  the  carbonic  acid  which 
Andrews  obtained,  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  ozone  on  the 
diaphragm  of  bladder  with  whicli  the  positive  cell  of  the 
decomposing  apparatus  was  closed.  Baumert  finds,  indeed, 
that  when  a  diaphragm  of  bladder  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
carbonic  acid  is  actually  produced ;  but  when  a  diaphragm  of 
gypsum  is  employed,  not  a  trace  of  that  gas  can  be  detected. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  Baumert  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  solution  must  contain  free  hydriodic  acid,  which  is 
decomposed  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  as  well  as  in  its  allo- 
tropic state.  In  fact,  oxygen  gas  evolved  by  electrolysis,  and 
completely  freed  from  ozone  by  passing  through  a  neutral 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  liberated,  when  subseqiientlv 
passed  through  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  of  iodine  much  larger  than 
that  which  it  had   previously  separated  from   the    neutral 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  xcix.  88. 
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telutioiu  This  may  aocoant  for  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  active  oxygen  to  the  total  quantity  of  ozone  obtained  in 
the  experiments  of  Andrews. 

The  true  nature  of  osone  most  then  still  be  considered  a 
matter  for  investigation.  The  existence  of  an  allotropic 
modification  of  oxygen  possessing  peculiarly  active  properties 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  researches  of  numerous 
inquirers ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  till  some  more  valid  ob- 
jection is  adduced  against  the  results  obtained  by  Baumert  and 
Williamson,  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  ozone  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water  can  scarcely  be  denied. 

QuantUcUive  estimatioH  of  Oxygen  and  Hgdrogeru -^  The 
quantity  of  either  of  these  gases  in  a  gaseous  mixture  may  be 
determined  by  mixing  it  with  an  excess  of  the  other,  and 
inducing  combination  by  the  electric  spark,  or  by  spongy  plati* 
nam  or  platinised  charcoal.  One-third  of  the  volume  of  gas 
which  disappears  is  oxygen,  and  two-thirds  hydrogen.  This, 
of  course,  implies  that  no  other  gases  are  present  capable  of 
uniting  with  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  in  solid  or  liquid  compounds 
(generally  organic),  when  it  is  not  present  in  the  form  of 
water,  is  estimated  by  heating  the  compound  in  contact  with 
some  oxidising  agent,  generally  oxide  of  copper,  and  weigh- 
ing the  water  produced  (p.  662).  Oxygen  in  such  compounds 
is  generally  determined  by  loss,  the  quantities  of  all  the  other 
elements  being  detei*mined  by  the  methods  severally  applicable 
to  them,  and  the  remainder  being  estimated  as  oxygen.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  metallic  oxides  which  are  not  reduced 
by  heat  alone,  is  generally  estimated  by  igniting  them  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  and  weighing  the  water  produced. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  deter- 
mined by  methods  already  described  (I.  331).  A  very  good 
method  has  since  been  given  by  Liebig*,  viz.  to  absorb  the 

•  Cbem.  Soc  Qa.  J.  ir.  821. 
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oxygen  by  means  of  an  alkaline  sol  at  ion  of  pyrogallite  of 
potash.  P}Togallic  acid  is  readily  obtained  aa  a  crystaliiBe 
sublimate  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gallic  acid ;  it  dUssoIm 
easily  in  potash :  and  the  solution  introdaced  by  means  of  i 
pipette  into  air  standing  over  mercury,  absorbs  the  oxygn 
quickly  and  completely. 

Estimation  of  Water. — The  quantity  of  water  in  a  soU 
compound,  a  salt  for  example,  is  determined  by  heating  i 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  in  a  capsule  or  crodble 
over  a  lamp,  or  in  a  sand-bath,  or  over  a  water-bath^  aoooid- 
iug  to  the  temperature  which  it  will  bear  without  giving  off 
anything  but  water.     Substances  which  will  not  bear  eTeo 
the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  are  dehydrated  by  pisciif 
them  over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes  in  vacuo,  sometioies 
by  merely  placing  the  dish  containing  the  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  substance  supported  above  it  in  a  capsule,  on  a  groiml 
glass  plate,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  bell  jar.     Another 
method  of  drying  substances  which  will  not  bear  much  hetti 
is  to  place  them  in  a  bent  tube  immersed  in  a  water-bath  at  t 
regulated  temperature,  and  pass  through  the  tube  a  current  of 
dry  air,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance. 

Some  salts  when  heated  give  off  a  portion  of  their  acid  as 
well  as  their  water,  the  sulphates  of  alumina,  and  seaquioxide  of 
iron  for  example.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  water  in  such 
cases,  the  salt  must  be  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
])rotoxide  of  lead,  sufficient  to  cover  it  completely,  and  heated 
in  a  platinum  crucible:  the  acid,  which  would  otherwise 
escape,  is  then  retained  by  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  nothing  bat 
water  goes  off. 

The  quantity  of  combinp.d  water  in  a  base,  such  as  hydrate 
of  potash,  is  determined  by  heating  the  base  with  an  acid  which 
will  form  with  it  a  compound  not  decomposable  at  a  red  heat 

In  all  cases,  the  water,  instead  of  being  estimated  merely 
by  loss  of  weight,  may  be  determined  by  receiving  it  in  a 
tube  filled  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  or   with   pumice 
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stone  soaked  iQ  strong  sulphoric  acid,  an  empty  glass  bulb, 
previously  weighed,  being,  however,  interposed  when  the 
quantity  of  water  is  large  (Vol.  I.  p.  313,  fig.  102).  This 
method  is  particularly  applicable  when  other  substances  be- 
sides water  are  given  off  at  the  same  time. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  quantity  of  water  in  solu- 
tions are  similar  to  those  above  described  for  solids  (I.  545), 

Absorption  of  ffoses  by  water  and  other  liquids, — The  laws 
relating  to  the  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids  have  lately  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Bunsen,  whose  results  tend 
partly  to  confirm,  partly  to  modify  those  of  the  older  experi- 
ments of  Dalton,  Henry,  and  Saussure  (I.  75,  316). 

The  absorption  of  the  more  soluble  gases,  such  as  am- 
monia, sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  was  estimated  by  saturating  the 
liquid  with  the  gas  at  a  known  temperature,  and  then  de- 
termining, either  by  volumetric,  or  by  weighed  analyses,  the 
quantity  of  gas  dissolved  in  a  given  volume  of  the  liquid ;  for 
example,  hydrosulphuric  acid  was  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  copper,  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  were  determined  by 
the  iodometric  method,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

For  the  less  soluble  gases,  a  different  method  was  adopted. 
The  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose,  called  an  absorptiometer, 
consists  of  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  the  top,  and  containing 
mercury.  The  gas  is  first  introduced  into  this  tube  above  the 
mercury,  and  afterwards  the  absorbing  liquid.  This  tube  is 
enclosed  within  a  wider  one,  the  space  between  the  two  being 
filled  with  water,  by  means  of  which  any  required  tempera- 
ture may  be  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  inner  tube.  The 
outer  tube  is  closed  at  top  with  a  lid,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  an  elastic  cushion  pressing  firmly  on  the  inner  tube  con- 
taining the  gas.  This  tube,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  may 
be  either  firmly  closed  at  the  bottom,  or  made  to  communicate 
with  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  in  which  it  stands.  The 
tubes   being  filled  and  firmly  closed  top  and  bottom^  the 
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whole  is  vigorously  shaken  for  about  a  minute,  to  faring 
the  gas  well  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  inner  tube  is 
then  loosened  at  the  bottom^  so  as  to  open  a  conuniuiication 
with  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  equalise  the  preasiire; 
More  gas  is  then  introduced^  and  the  shaking  repeated,  and 
these  operations  are  continued,  till  the  mercury  in  the  innff 
tube  no  longer  exhibits  any  alteration  of  level.  The  Tolame 
of  the  remaining  gas  is  then  read  off,  and*  observations  made 
of  the  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  volume  of  a  gas,  reduced  to  0^  C,  and  760  mm.  pra* 
sure,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  unit  of  volume  of  any  liquid,  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  absorption.  The  formula  used  bj 
Bunsen  for  calculating  these  coe£Bcients  is  founded  on  the 
law  of  gas-absorption  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry,  viz.  that  at 
any  given  temperature,  the  weight  of  a  gas  absorbed  by  a 
given  quantity  of  a  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  absorbed  at 
any  given  temperature  is  the  same  under  all  pressures  (I.  75\ 
Bunsen  finds,  indeed,  that  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of 
any  gas  thus  determined  under  different  pressures,  exhibits  a 
constant  value,  a  result  which  affords  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  Henry's  law. 

If  V  and  V^  denote  the  volumes  of  a  gas  reduced  to 
0°,  before  and  after  absorption,  P  and  P  the  corresponding 
pressures,   the   quantity   of  gas   absorbed   under   the   pres- 

V  P         V  F. 
sure  P"  is  orfgo"  —  "o76o'     '^^  reduce  this  to  the  normal 

0*760 
pressure,  0*760  mm.,  it  must  be  multiplied  by       .^  -  ;   and 

if  the  volume  of  the  absorbing  liquid  is  A,  the  coeflBcient  of 
absorption  a,  or  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  by  a  unit 
volume  of  the  liquid,  will  be 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  coefficients  of  absorption 
of  certain  gases  by  water  and  alcohol  for  every  5  degrees 
centigrade  of  temperature : — 
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0-01478 

0-12*276 
0*12142 

0*9196 
07778 

3*5408 
3-2678 

20 

0-02838 

0-06668 

0-01403 

0*12038 

0-6700 

3-0253 

25 

? 

J 

» 

0-06616 

■          • 

0*11964 

0*5962 

2-8133 

o^c. 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

Carbonic  Add. 

Marsh  Gaf. 

Olefiant  Gas. 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcohol. 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcohol. 

la 
Water. 

In 
Alcohol 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcobol. 

0-03287 

" 

1*7967 

4*3295  1 0*05449 

0*52259 

0*2563 

3*5950 

5 

0-02920 

1-4497 

3  8908    0H)4885    0*50861  | 

0-2153 

3  3234 

10 
15 

002635 
002432 

►  0-20443 

1-1847 
1-0020 

3-5140    0-04372  1 
3*1993    0*03909  | 

0-49.535 
0*48280 

0-1837 
0*1615 

3*0859 
2*8825 

20 

0-02312 

0-9014 

2*9465    0-03499  j 

0-47096 

01488 

2*7131 

25 

•                     • 

•          • 

2*7558 

•                       • 

0*15982 

•                • 

2-5778 

O^C 

Solplittroiu  Add. 

Ujdrotalphoric  Add. 

Chlorine. 

Nitric  Oxide. 

AmMOola. 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcobd. 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcobol. 

In 
Water. 

In 
Alcobol. 

In 
Water. 

79-789 

327-80 

4*3706 

17*891 

•                             • 

0-31606 

1049-60 

5 

67-485 

251-24 

3-9652 

14*776 

•                             • 

0-29985 

917-90 

10 

56-647 

190-02 

3*5858 

11-992 

2*5852 

0-28609 

812*76 

15 

47  276 

144*13 

3-2326 

9*539 

2-3681 

0-27478 

727*22 

20 

39-374 

113-56 

2^053 

7-415 

2-1565 

0-26592 

653-99 

25 

32-786 

98-33 

2-6041 

5-623 

1-9504 

0-25951 

585-94 

30 

27-161 

•           • 

2*3290 

•             • 

17499 

35 

22-489 

•           • 

2*0799 

•             • 

1*5550 

40 

18  766 

•           ■ 

1*8569 

•             • 

1*8655 

When  a  liquid  is  in  contact  with  a  mixtnre  of  several  gases, 
with  none  of  which  it  is  disposed  to  form  a  definite  compound, 
it  absorbs  of  each  gas  a  quantity  corresponding  to  the  pressure 
which  this  same  gas  exerts  in  the  mixture  that  remains  after 
the  absorption  is  complete.  Now,  in  any  mixture  of  gases, 
each  gas  exerts  the  same  pressure  that  it  would  if  it  alone 
filled  the  entire  space ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  entire  mixture 
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is  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  separate  confttitaents. 
If,  for  example,  atmospheric  air,  which  in  100  Tolamescofi- 
tains  20*9  vols,  oxygen^  and  79*1  vols,  nitrogen,  exerts  alto- 
gether a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  760  mm.  of  merctuy,  the 

20*9 

pressure  of  the  oxygen  is  equal  to  ttw*--  760  =  158*81110. 

79*1 
and  that  of  the  nitrogen  is  =7rjr- .  760  =  601-2  mm. 

When  Tvater  is  saturated  with  atmospheric  air,  it  takes 
up  of  each  constituent  a  quantity  determined  bj  the  ex- 
isting temperature^  and  the  partial  pressure  of  each  ga& 
For  example,  at  13^  C,  and  under  a  pressure  correspond- 
ing to   760  mm.   of  mercury,  1  volume  of  water  absorb 

0-03093  X  ^^^  =  00646  vols,  of  oxygen,  measured  atO'C 

and  760  mm.;  and  0-01530  x  ^^=  0-O121O  vols,  nitro- 

760 

gen,  also  measured  at  the  standard  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture.  Hence,  at  13^  C.  and  760  mm.,  1  vol.  veater  absoHis 
0-00646  vols,  oxygen,  and  0-01210  vols,  nitrogen,  making 
together  0-01856  vols,  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  containing 
34*8  vols,  oxygen,  and  65-2  vols,  nitrogen.  Direct  analysis 
of  a  gaseous  mixture  evolved  by  boiling,  from  water  previ- 
ously saturated  with  atmospheric  air,  gave  34*73  vols,  pure 
oxygen  and  65*27  vols,  nitrogen. 

When  water  previously  saturated  with  oxygen  or  nitTogea 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  final  result  is  still  the  same  the 
excess  of  either  gas  being  given  off,  and  the  oxj-gen  and 
nitrogen  being  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  proportions  just 
given.  If  water  containing  any  other  gas  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  gas  is  ultimately  eliminated, 
and  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  atmospheric  cases, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  if  no  other  gas  had  been  previously 
dissolved  in  it.  An  exception,  however,  occurs  when  the 
dissolved  gas  is  capable  of  forming  a  definite  compound  with 
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the  water,  in  which  case  portions  of  the  gas  and  the  water 
evaporate  together. 

The  general  law  above  stated  with  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  gaseous  mixtures  is  found  to  hold  good  in  mixtures  of  sul* 
phurous  acid  gas  with  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid ;  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  of  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas, 
and  hjrdrc^en ;  but  not  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  or  of  chlorine  with  twice  or  four  times 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 


KITBOOEK. 

Preparation  of  Nitrogen  gas  (I.  323). — This  gas  may  be 
obtained  in  great  abundance,  and  perfectly  pure,  by  heating 
a  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  with  «al-ammoniac : 

KO  .  NO3  +  NH.Cl  =  KCl  +  4H0  +  2N. 

The  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  is  prepared  by  passing  the 
nitrous  gas,  evolved  by  heating  1  part  of  starch  with  10  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*38, 
till  the  liquid  becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  then  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  potash  to  restore  the  alkaline 
reaction.  The  solution  of  nitrite  of  potash  thus  obtained  may 
be  preserved  without  alteration.  On  mixing  this  liquid  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  heating  the  mixture  In  a  flask,  nitrogen  gas  is  given  off 
in  large  quantity  and  with  perfect  regularity.  Pure  nitrogen 
may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  nitrite  of 
ammonia;  but  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare  (Corenwinder.*) 
Another  method  of  obtaining  nitrogen,  mixed  however  with 
chlorine,  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  sal* 
ammoniac : — 

2(NH, .  NOe)  +  NH.Cl  =  5N  +  CI  +  12H0. 

After  the  mixture  has  been  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  the 
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nitrate,  the  reaction  goes  on  hy  itself.     The  ciilorine  may  t 
afterwards  absorbed  by  potash.    (Maumen^/) 

Nitrffui  oxide  (I,  340). — This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  a  ' 
state  of  purity  by  the  action  of  protochloriile  of  tin  on  aqna- 
regia.  The  tin-salt  is  dissolved  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  the 
solution  heated  over  the  water-bath,  and  crystals  or  cylin- 
drical lumps  of  nitre,  successively  dropped  into  it  thnragb  a 
wide  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid.     (Gay-Lassac.f) 

Nitric  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  thati 
above  described  for  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide,  using 
liowever  protochloride  of  iron  instead  of  protocliloride  of  tin. 
(Pelouze  and  Gay-Liissac-i) 


AnIii/di'Ota  nitric  add,  NOj,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  drjffl 
cblorine  on  nitrate  of  silver.     Chlorine  gas  contained  in  a 
gasometer  standing  in  sulplmnc  acid,  is  made  to  pass  very 
slowly,  first  over  chloride  of  calcium,  tlien  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  lastly  over  thoroughly  dried  nitrate  of  silver,  whidi  J 
is  heated,  first  to  95°  C,  and  afterwards  constantly  to  58°  orl 
GO^C,     The  products  of  decomposition  pass  into  a  O-tubi 
cooled  to  21°  C,  in  which  a  very  volatile  lifpiid  (probablyJ 
nitrous  acid)  collects,  together   with  crystals  of  anhydrom 
nitric   acid,  while   oxygen  escapes.     The  different  parts  i 
the   apparatus    must   be   connected   by  fusion,  as  the   ; 
Tajwurs  would  quickly  corrode  caoutchouc  joints.     The  i 
hydrous  nitric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  prisma,  ' 
having  angles  of  about  60°  and  120°,  and  in  hexagonal  prisms 
derived  tlierefrom.     It  mells  at  29°  to  30°  C,  and  boiU  at 
45°  to  50°C.,  but  begins  to  decompose  near  its  boiling  point  J 
It  becomes  strongly  heated  by  contact  with  water,  in  which  i 
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dissolves  withoat  colouring  or  evolation  of  gas^  forming 
hydrated  nitric  acid  (H.  Deville).^  According  to  Dumas  t> 
the  crystals  melt  spontaneously  when  left  to  themselves ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  recrystallise 
the  fused  mass  by  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture^  the  tube 
was  shattered  with  explosion. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Nitrogen. — Nitrogen  is  estimated^ 
either  by  collecting  it  as  a  gas  in  the  free  state  and  measuring 
its  volume,  or  by  converting  it  into  ammonia.  Most  nitrogen* 
compounds,  when  strongly  heated  with  the  hydrates  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  give  off  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  This  reaction  is  especially  applied  to  the  estima- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  in  which  that  element 
is  united  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  &c  The  organic  compound 
is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  soda-lime  —  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  quick-lime,  the  latter  being  added  to  coun- 
teract the  deliquescence  of  the  hydrate  of  soda,  —  and  heated 
to  redness  in  a  combustion-tube  (1. 373),  to  which  is  attached  a 
suitable  bulb- apparatus  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
ammonia  is  thereby  absorbed,  and  b  subsequently  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  platinum,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  385 
of  this  volume.  This  method  gives  very  exact  results ;  but 
it  is  not  applicable  to  compounds  containing  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitric  acid  or  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  because  in  such 
compounds  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia  by 
heating  with  caustic  alkalies  is  never  complete.  For  such 
compounds,  it  is  better  to  evolve  the  nitrogen  in  the  free 
state,  and  determine  its  quantity  by  measurement  This 
may  be  done  either  comparatively  or  absolutely. 

For  the  comparative  determination,  the  azotised  organic 
compound  is  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  heated  in  a 
combustion-tube,  the  open  end  of  which,  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches,  is  filled  with  finely  divided  metallic 
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copper,  obtained  by  reducing  the  oside  with  hydmgen.  B^ 
tbe  oxidising  action  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  carbon  of  the 
organic  compound  is  converted  into  cnrbonic  acid,  and  the 
nitrogen  into  nitric  oside  and  other  oxides  of  nitrogen,  all  of 
I  which  are,  however,  cotnpletely  decomposed  in  passing  over 
•  the  red-hot  metallic  copper,  so  that  nothing  bat  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  pass  ont.  These  gases  are  collected  over  mer- 
cury in  a  graduated  tube,  and  their  volume  measured.  The 
carbonic  acid  13  then  absorbed  by  potash,  and  the  residual 
nitrogen  also  measureil.  Now  the  weights  of  equal  volunnes 
of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  to  one  another  as  14  to  22 
(I,  149),  that  is  to  say,  as  the  atomic  weights  of  N  and  CO,; 
and  each  atom  of  carbonic  acid  contains  one  atom  of  carbon. 
Consequently,  the  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  organic  compound,  are  to  one 
another  as  tbe  numbers  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
This  method,  of  course,  implies  that  the  carbon  in  the  organic 
compound  has  been  previously  determined. 

For  the  absolute  determination  of  nitrogen,  the  same  method 
of  combustion  and  collecting  the  gas  is  adopted,  excepting 
that  a  longer  combustion-tube  is  used,  and  a  quantity  of  J 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  placed  at  tho  sealed  end,  sufScient  tofl 
occupy  about  eight  inches  of  the  tube.  The  process  is  com- 
menced by  heating  a  portion  of  this  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  as 
to  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  sweep  all  the  air  out  of  tho  tube. 
The  substance  is  then  burned,  and  tho  evolved  gases  collected 
over  mercury,  the  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed  by  strong 
potash-ley  placed  at  the  top  of  the  mercury ;  and  when  the 
combustion  is  ended,  the  remainder  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  heated  so  as  to  evolve  more  carbonic  acid,  and  drive  all 
the  remaining  gases  out  of  tbe  tube.  The  volume  of  nitrogen 
collected  is  then  read  off  and  its  weight  calculated,  the  pro- 
per corrections  being  made  for  pressure  and  temperature. 
Dr.  M.  Simpson,  of  Dublin,  has  proposed  certain  raodificft- 
tions  both  in  this  and  in  tho  comparative  method  of  estimating 
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nitrogen,  with  ihe  view  of  facilitating  the  proceaa  ami  insur- 
ing greater  accuracy.  The  principal  of  these  attentions  is 
the  replacement  of  the  oxide  of  copper  hy  oxide  of  mercury, 
which  gives  up  its  oxygen  more  readily,  and,  therefore, 
insures  a  more  complete  combustion,  especially  when  the 
substance  is  rich  in  carbon.' 

The  method  of  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  and  de- 
composition of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  metallic  copper,  is 
applicable  to  all  nitrogen  compounds  whatsoever.  For  the 
analysis  of  nitrates,  In  which  the  nitrogen  is  already  com- 
pletely oxidised,  the  oxide  of  copper  may  bo  dispensed  with, 
the  salt  being  simply  ignited  in  a.  tube,  and  the  nitrous 
vapours  passed  over  red-hot  metallic  copper,  Nitric  acul 
may  also  be  determined  by  several  other  methods.  AVhen  it 
exists  In  the  free  state  In  aqueous  solution,  its  quantity  may 
be  determined  by  shaking  up  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of 
baryta,  till  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  neutralised,  then  fil- 
tering, evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  care  being  taken 
not  to  heat  the  residue  too  strongly,  and  weighing  the  dry 
nitrate  of  baryta  thus  obtained.  Or  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  weighed,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
calculated  therefrom.  If  the  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  very 
weak,  it  is  better  to  use  baryta-water  to  neutralise  It;  then 
pass  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  liquid  to  remove  any 
excess  of  baryta;  filter;  and  treat  the  filtered  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  as  above. 

When  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  a  base,  it  may  be  libe- 
rated by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  (I.  346),  and  the 
distillate  treated  with  carbonate  of  baryta  or  baryta-water,  In 
the  manner  already  described.  Or  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
nitrate  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  the  residual  sulphate  ignited  and  weighed,  and  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  thence  determined  by  calculation. 
•  Cliam.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  ti.  889. 
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This  method,  liowcver,  is  applicable  only  when  the  sulphi 
thus  formed  can  bear  a  red-heat  without  decomposition. 

For  the  cslnnation  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  i 
as  exist  in  plants,  soils,  and  waters,  some  very  ingenioiifl 
methods  have  been  invented  by  M.  G.  Ville.'  The  nitric 
acid  is  first  converted  into  binoside  of  nitrogen  by  boiling 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  protochloride  of  iron  and  fre 
liydrochloric  acid : 

NO5  +  GFeCI  +  3HCI  =  NO,  +  3Fe,CI,  +  3H0; 

and  the  nitric  oxide  then  converted  into  ammonia,  oitlicr  tl 
passing  it,  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrogen,  over  spongy  f 
tinum  heated  nearly  to  redness : 

NO,  +  5H  =  NH3  +  2II0; 

or  by  passing  it,  raised  with  excess  of  hydrogen  and  hydi 
sulphuric  acid,  over  soda-lime  healed  nearly  to  redness: 

NO,  +  3HS  +  2CaO  =  NH,  +  CaO  .  SO,  +  CaS^ 
The  second  method  is  generally  the  more  exact  of  the  two, 
the  first  giving  accurate  results  only  when  the  quantity  of  , 
nitrogen  to  be  determined  is  very  smal'.     The  ammonia  i 
absorbed  by  an  acid  of  known  strength  contained  in  a  ballK  I 
apparatus,  and  its  quantity  determined  by  the   alkalimetric 
method   (I.   547);    or  it  may  be  absorbed  by  Iiydrochloric 
acid,  and   precipitated   by  chloride  of   platinum.     Another 
metiiod  is  to  pass  the  nitric  oxide  over  red-hot  metallic  t 
per ;  but  this  method  is  not  so  exact  as  the  preccdine- 
apply  these  methods  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  n 
nitrates  in  vegetable  substances,  soils,  waters,  &c,  the  sub- 
stance (10  to  100  grammes)  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  concentrated  solution  treated  as  above. 

Professor  Way  has  also  devised  a  method  of  cslinwtlM 
small   quantities   of  nitric  acid,  especially  adapted  to  1 
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ivjitor  anj  other  waters.  Tbis  proccaa,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Bunsen'a  volumetric  method,  consUts  ill  heating  the 
solid  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  about  a  pint  of  the 
water  —  previously  rendered  alkaline  by  lime-water  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  nitric  acid  —  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  of 
silver,  in  an  apparatus  from  which  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely excluded  by  a  atreani  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  ex- 
haustion with  the  air-pump.  The  nitrates  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  then  decompose  each  other,  with  separation  of  nitric 
oxide  and  chlorine ;  and  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  iodide 
of  silver,  liberating  iodine,  the  amount  of  which  ia  afterwards 
determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  Organic  matter,  if  prcacnt 
in  the  water,  must  be  destroyed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  during  the  concentration  of  the  liquid. 
The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  nitrate 
of  potash  is  a  process  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  several  methods  have  been  devised  for  it.  Of  these, 
however,  there  are  only  two  in  general  use.  The  first, 
originally  introduced  by  Gossart  and  improved  by  Pelouze, 
consists  in  boiling  the  acidified  solution  of  the  nitre  with  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  of  known  strength,  whereby 
the  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  and  bin- 
oxide  of  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  afterwards  determining  the 
uuoxtdiaed  portion  of  the  iron  by  the  method  of  Marguerltte, 
with  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (II.  5Q). 
According  to  Messrs.  Abel  and  Blosam",  this  method  docs 
not  always  givo  exact  results,  because  a  portion  of  the  nitre 
does  not  contribute  to  the  oxidising  action,  either  from  not 
being  comiilctely  decomposed,  or  from  losing  a  portion  of  its 
acid  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron-salt.  The 
other  method,  introduced  by  Gay-Lussac,  consists  in  defla- 
grating the  nitre  with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  finely 
divided  charcoal  (lamp-black)  and  6  parts  of  common  salt, 
•  Chum.  Soc.  Qli.  J.  ix.  37  j  s.  K'T. 


the  latter  being  added  merely  to  moclerate  tlie  actii 
nitrate  of  potash  is  then  converted  iDto  carbonate,  the  qoi 
of  which  in  the  ignited  residue  may  be  determined  briii  I 
process  of  alkahmetry  (I,  347).  Tliis  method  is  also  Tsrai^  I 
in  its  resiiltB,  partly  because  a  portion  of  the  nitre  is  apt  ti 
escape  (leconi|«)sition,  partly  because  cyanate  of  potash  k 
funned  during  the  reaction,  and,  when  subsequeatlr  dusolxK  I 
in  water,  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  carboDate  of  n>  I 
tuonia  and  carbonate  of  potash  : 

C,NKO,  +  4H0  =  KO.COj  +  NII^O.CO^ 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  be  neutralised  by  the  s 
is  greater  than  it  should  be.  The  presence  of  alkaline  sal- 
pliates  in  the  nitre  also  introduces  an  error,  because  iIiem 
salts  are  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal  to  aalphides,  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam  find  th« 
these  several  sources  of  error  may  he  eliminated,  and  exsrt 
results  obtained,  by  using  the  charcoal  in  a  very  finely  divided 
st.ite,  and  subsequently  heating  the  ignited  mass  with  chlorate 
of  |>otaah,  which  completely  decomposes  the  cyanates  and 
reconverts  the  sulphides  into  sulphates.  The  best  form  of 
carbon  for  the  purpose  was  found  to  be  the  pure  finely  divided 
grapliite  prepared  by  Mr.  Brodie's  process  (p.  661). 


Volat'ilify  of  carbon.  —  According  to  Despretz,  charcoal 
exposed  in  vacuo  to  the  heat  produced  by  a  Biinsen's  balterv 
of  500  or  600  pairs,  disposed  in  5  or  6  scries,  so  as  to  form 
100  pairs  of  5  or  6  times  the  ordinary  size,  is  volatilised,  and 
collects  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black  crrs- 
talline  powder;  in  a  space  filled  with  a  gas  with  which  the 
carbon  does  not  combine,  volatilisation  likewise  takos  place, 
but  more  slowly.  At  the  same  temperature,  charcoal  mav 
also  be  bent,  welded,  and  fused,  eveiy  kind  of  cliarcoal 
when  thus  treated  becoming  softer  the  longer  the  heat  is  con- 
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tinued,  and  being  oltimately  conrerted  into  graphite.  Dia- 
mond exposed  to  the  same  temperature  is  likewise  converted 
into  graphite.* 

Charcoal  at  a  disinfeetanL  — The  power  which  wood-char- 
coal possesses  of  absorl»ng  and  decomposing  gaseons  bodies 
has  lately  been  applied  bj  Dr.  Stenhoose  to  the  construction 
of  ventilators  and  respirators  for  purifying  infected  atmo- 
spheres. In  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  ^  On  Charcoal  as  a 
Disinfectant,"  Dr.  Stenhouse  observes  —  *^  Charcoal  not  only 
absorbs  effluvia  and  gaseous  bodies,  but,  especially,  when  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air,  rapidly  oxidises  and  destroys 
many  of  the  easily  alterable  ones,  by  resolving  them  into  the 
simplest  combinations  they  are  capable  of  forming,  which  are 

chiefly  water  and  carbonic  acid Effluvia  and 

miasmata  are  generally  regarded  as  highly  organised,  nitro- 
genous, easily  alterable  bodies.  When  these  are  absorbed 
by  charcoal,  they  come  in  contact  with  highly  condensed 
oxygen  gas,  which  exists  within  the  pores  of  all  charcoal 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes ; 
in  this  way  they  are  oxidised  and  destroyed."  On  this  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  Stenhouse  has  constructed  ventilators,  consisting  of 
a  layer  of  charcoal  enclosed  between  two  sheets  of  wire 
gauze,  to  purify  the  foul  air  which  accumulates  in  water- 
closets,  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  the  back  courts  and  lanes 
of  large  cities.  By  the  use  of  these  ventilators,  pure  air  may 
be  obtained  from  exceedingly  impure  sources,  the  impurities 
being  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  charcoal,  while  a  current 
of  pure  air  alone  is  admitted  into  the  neighbouring  apart- 
ments. A  similar  contrivance  might  also  be  applied  to  the 
gully-holes  of  our  common  sewers,  and  to  the  sinks  in  pri- 
vate houses.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  also  constructed  respirators, 
consisting  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
interposed  between  two  sheets  of  silvered  wire  gauze,  covered 
with  woollen  cloth.    They  are  made  either  to  cover  the  mouth 

,  *  Compt  rend,  xxriii  755. 


and  nose,  or  the  moutli  alone;  tlic  former  kind  of  rcspinw 
affords  an  effectual  protection  oguinst  malaria  and  the  delde 
rious  gases  which  accumulate  in  chemical  works,  comna 
sewers,  &c.  The  latter  will  answer  the  same  purpose  wbi 
the  atmosphere  is  not  very  impure,  provided  the  simple  p*' 
caution  be  taken  of  inspiring  the  air  by  the  month,  ai 
e.ipiring  by  the  nose.  This  form  of  respirator  ntaj  alaok 
useful  to  persona  affected  with  fetid  breath.  FreBhly  hatd 
Hood-cliarcoal  Bimply  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  tnjt,  lal 
disposed  about  infected  apartments,  such  as  the  wards  d 
hospitals,  is  also  highly  efficacious  in  absorbing  the 
matter. 

Platinised  charcoal,  —  The  power  of  charcoal  in  indactq 
chemical  combination  is  greatly  increased  by  combination 
minutely  divided  platinum.  In  this  manner,  a  couibinattt 
may  be  produced  possessing  the  absorbent  power  of  cbarcul 
(which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  spongy  plalinnnV 
and  nearly  equal,  as  a  promoter  of  chemical  combination, 
to  spongy  platinum  itself.  In  order  to  platinise  charcMl, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  boil  it,  either  in  coutc 
powder  or  in  large  pieces,  in  a  solution  of  bichloHde  of  nlt- 
tinum,  and,  when  thoroughly  impregnated,  which  seldom  ir- 
qoires  more  than  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  heat 
it  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  a  capacious  platinum  crucible 
being  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Charcoal  tlius  platinised, 
nnd  containing  .1  grains  of  platinum  in  50  grains  of  charcoal, 
causes  osygen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  unite  completely  in  a 
ftw  minutes  ;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  platinum,  the  gases 
combine  wilh  explosive  violence,  just  as  if  platinum-black 
were  used.  Cold  platinised  charcoal,  held  in  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen, speedily  becomes  incandescent,  and  inflames  the  gsif. 
Platinised  charcoal,  slightly  warmed,  rapidly  becomes  incan- 
descent in  a  current  of  coal  gas ;  but  does  not  inflame  the  gas, 
owing  to  the  very  high  tem[ieratiire  required  for  that  puqtostv 
In  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  platinised  cliarcoial 
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becomes  red-hot^  and  continues  so  till  the  supply  of  vaponr  is 
exhausted.  Spirit  of  wine,  in  contact  with  platinised  charcoal 
and  air,  is  converted  in  a  few  hours  into  vinegar.  Two  per 
cent  of  platinum  is  sufficient  to  platinise  charcoal  for  most 
purposes.  Charcoal  containing  this  amount  of  platinum  causes 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  combine  perfectly  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  such  is  the  strength  of  platinised  charcoal 
which  seems  best  adapted  for  disinfectant  respirators.  Char- 
coal containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  platinum  causes  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  combine  in  about  two  hours ;  and  charcoal 
containing  the  extremely  small  amount  of  ^  per  cent  of 
platinum  produces  the  same  effect  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
Platinised  charcoal  seems  likely  to  admit  of  various  useful 
applications  ;  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  its  excellent 
adaptability  to  air-filters  and  respirators.  From  its  poweriul 
oxidising  properties,  it  may  also  prove  a  highly  useful  applica- 
tion to  malignant  ulcers  and  similar  sores,  on  which  it  will  act 
as  a  mild  but  effective  caustic  It  will  probably  also  be  found 
very  useful  in  Bunsen's  carbon  battery  (Stenhouse*). 

Graphite, — Tliis  substance  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  and 
finely  divided  state  by  mixing  it  in  coarse  powder  with  ^^th 
of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash,  adding  the  mixture  to  a 
quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of 
the  graphite ;  heating  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath  as  long 
as  vapours  of  peroxide  of  chlorine  are  emitted  ;  washing  the 
cooled  mass  with  water,  and  igniting  the  dry  residue :  it  then 
swells  up  and  leaves  finely  divided  graphite.  A  chemical 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  peculiar  oxide  of  carbon 
appears  to  be  formed  during  the  process.  If  the  graphite 
to  be  purified  contains  silicious  matters,  a  small  quantity  of 
fluoride  of  sodium  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  before 
heating  (Brodief). 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qil  J.  Yiii.  105. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xlv.  351. 
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Carbonic  oxide. — This  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  a  solulioii 
of  subchloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammoiiiay 
and  indeed  by  the  ammoniacal  solutions  of  caproas  salts  in 
general,  e.  g.  the  sulphite.  A  definite  compound  is  probably 
formed,  containing  copper  and  carbonic  oxide  in  equal  namben 
of  atoms,  but  no  such  compound  has  yet  been  isolated.  Ferrous 
and  stannous  salts  have  no  action  on  carbonic  oxide  (Lieblanc*). 

Preparation  of  olefiant  gas  (I.  385).  — The  frothing  which 
causes  so  much  inconvenience  in  the  preparation  of  this  gas  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol,  may  be  completely 
prevented  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  convert  the 
mixture  into  a  thick,  scarcely  fluid  mass.  The  decomposition 
may  then  be  carried  to  the  end  without  any  frothing,  and 
nearly  all  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
olefiant  gas.  Fifty  grammes  of  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  80 
per  cent  yield  by  this  process  more  than  22  litres  of  gas 
(Wohlert). 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Carbon  and  its  compounds. — The 
greater  number  of  carbon-compounds  are  of  organic  nature, 
and  contain  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon.     Hence  these  two 
elements  are  generally  estimated  together,  the  process  con- 
sisting in  burning  the  compound  with  a  large  excess  of  oxide 
of  copper,  whereby  the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  into  water.     The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
in  a  weighed  apparatus  containing  caustic  potash,   and  the 
excess  of  weight  after  the  absorption,  gives  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  combustion,  -^  of  which  is  the 
weight  of  the  carbon.     The  water  is  absorbed  in  a  weighed 
apparatus  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  and  ^  of  its 
weight  gives  that  of  the  hydrogen.     The  apparatus  used  for 
the  analysis  is  described  and  delineated  at  page  373,  Vol.  I. 
For  compounds  which,  like  oxalic  acid  and  sugar,  are  easily 
burned,  the  process  of  heating  with  oxide  of  copper  affords  a 

*  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  48.  f  Ann.  Pbarm.  xci.  127. 
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complete  combastion  of  the  carbon^  and  gives  exact  results ; 
but  when  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  very  large,  especially 
in  fatty  substances,  which  are  not  easy  to  burn,  a  different 
method  must  be  adopted.  Such  bodies  are  either  burned  with 
chromate  of  lead,  which  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  free  oxygen ; 
or  they  are  burned  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  process,  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  tube^ 
either  by  placing  at  the  closed  extremity  a  quantity  of  per- 
fectly dry  chlorate  of  potash,  and  heating  this  salt,  when  the 
combustion  of  the  organic  substance  by  the  oxide  of  copper 
appears  to  be  nearly  ended, — or  better,  by  leaving  that  end 
of  the  tube  open  and  connecting  it  with  a  gas-holder  con- 
taining oxygen.*  In  this  maimer,  the  last  traces  of  carbon 
are  effectually  burned. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  carbonate  may  be  easily 
determined  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  apparatus  represented  at  page  16  of 
this  volume,  the  flask  being  weighed  before  and  after  the 
decomposition,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  estimated  by 
the  decrease  of  weight  resulting  from  its  evolution. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  an  aqueous 
solution,  a  mineral  water  for  instance,  may  also  be  determined 
by  mixing  the  solution  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  excess  of 
ammonia  and  leaving  it  for  a  day  in  a  corked  flask.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  collected  on  a  filter^ 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  gaseous  mixture  not  con- 
taining any  other  acid,  is  estimated  by  absorbing  the  carbonic 
acid  with  caustic  potash.  When  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  mixture  is  considerable,  this  end  may  be  attained 
by  placing  the  gaseous  mixture  in  a  graduated  tube  over 

*  For  details  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding,  see  H.  Rose 
(Handb,  d.  AnalyL  Chan.  iL  956^  and  Gerhardt  {Traiti  de  Chimit  Orgamique, 
i  35).  A  Yery  conTenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  has  latelj  been  introdooed 
by  Dr.  Ilofnuuin, 
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mercury  and  passing  ap  into  it  a  small  coke  ball  containing 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash;  but  when  the  pro- 
portion is  very  small^  as  in  the  air,  this  method  is  not 
sufficiently  delicate.  Accurate  results  may,  however,  be 
obtained  by  drawing  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  by  means 
of  an  aspirator,  through  a  series  of  potash-bulbs  (L  373)  pre- 
viously weighed,  the  quantity  of  air  drawn  through  being  of 
course  carefully  measured.  Another  method  has  recently 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Pettenkofer ;  it  consists  in  shaking  up 
a  quantity  of  the  air  in  a  closed  vessel  of  known  capacity, 
with  an  excess  of  lime-water  of  known  strength,  and  then 
determining  the  quantity  of  lime  remaining  uncombined  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This  method  is 
very  easy  of  execution,  and  gives  the  means  of  quickly  de- 
termining the  varying  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  several 
parts  of  an  inhabited  apartment  at  different  times. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  most  readily  estimated  and  removed  firom 
a  gaseous  mixture  by  means  of  a  solution  of  dichloride  of  cop- 
per (p.  97)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  absorbs  it  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  When  no 
other  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  is  present,  the  quantitv 
of  this  gas  may  also  be  determined  by  exploding  it  with 
oxygen,  and  absorbing  the  resulting  carbonic  acid  by  potash. 
For,  since  carbonic  acid  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  carbonic  oxide  contains  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  it 
follows,  that  if  carbonic  oxide  be  exploded  with  half  its  volume 
of  oxygen,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  produced  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  oxide  consumed :  hence  the 
volume  of  carbonic  oxide  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  which 
disappears  by  absorption  with  potash. 

The  quantity  of  marsh  gas  or  olefiant  gas  in  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture, not  containing  any  other  carbon  compound,  may  be  de- 
termined in  a  similar  manner.  Four  volumes  of  marsh  gas, 
CjH^,  require  for  complete  combustion  8  volumes  of  oxygen, 
and  produce  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  For  the  2  atoms  of 
carbon  require  4  atoms  of  oxygen,  to  convert  them  into  car- 
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bonic  acid ;  and  the  4  atoms  hydrogen  reqaire  4  atoms  oxy- 
gen to  convert  them  into  water;  therefore,  in  all,  8  atoms  or 
8  volumes  (I.  149)  of  oxygen :  moreover,  the  4  volumes  of 
oxygen  required  to  consume  the  carbon  produce  4  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid ;  hence  the  volume  of  gas  which  disappears  by 
absorption  with  potash  is  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  the 
marsh  gas. 

By  a  similar  calculation,  it  is  found  that  4  volumes  of 
olefiant  gas,  C^H^,  require  12  volumes  of  oxygen  for  com- 
plete combustion,  and  produce  8  volumes  of  carbonic  acid : 
hence  the  volume  of  olefiant  gas  is  equal  to  half  the  volume 
of  gas  removed  by  potash  after  the  explosion.  Olefiant  gas 
may  also  be  removed  from  a  gaseous  mixture  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  coke-ball  saturated  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
or  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  (p.  564). 

For  the  methods  of  analysing  gaseous  mixtures  containing 
marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas  mixed  with  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  nitrogen,  and  other  gases,  I  must  refer  to  works  in  which 
the  operations  of  gas-analysis  are  explained  in  detail.* 

Oxalic  add  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution,  or 
from  solutions  of  the  alkaline  oxalates,  by  chloride  of  calcium, 
ammonia  being  added  if  necessary  to  render  the  solution 
neutral.  The  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  is  converted  by 
ignition  at  a  low  red  heat  into  carbonate,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  calculated,  each 
atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  (CaO  .  CO,)  corresponding  to 
1  atom  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C^O, :  — 

CaO.CjO,    =    CaO. CO,    -f    CO. 

> ^ , 

Oxalate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of 

lime. 

Consequently,  50  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  give  36  parts  of 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C^O,,  or  45  parts  of  the  hydrated  acid, 
CjHO^.     In  neutralising  the  solution  of  an  acid  oxalate  with 

*  Bonsen's  **  Gasometry,"  tnmslated  bj  Boacoe,  London,  1857 ;  and  Regnanlt, 
**  Conn  Elementaire  de  Chimie,"  2iiie.  ed.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  pp.  73-103. 
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ammonia^  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  excess  of  the  alkali^ 
as  in  that  case  carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  from  the  air^  and 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated  as  well  as  oxalate*  It 
is  better,  however,  to  precipitate  oxalic  acid  from  its  acid 
solutions  with  acetate  of  lime,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  quite 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  may  also  be  very  exactly  estimated  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold.  The  gold  is  then  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  water  is  decomposed,  and  the 
liberated  oxygen  converts  the  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid :  — 

3C2O3  +  AuClj  +  3H0  =  6C0,  +  3HC1  +  An. 

The  decomposition  may  be  performed  in  the  flask  apparatus 
already  referred  to  (fig.  1,  p.  16).  It  takes  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  the  liquid  must  be  boiled  at  the  end  of  the 
process  to  expel  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
method  may  be  applied  to  the  decomposition  of  all  oxalates^ 
whether  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  the  insoluble  oxalates 
being  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  An  excess  of  that  acid 
in  the  concentrated  state,  however,  greatly  interferes  with  the 
action ;  the  liquid  should,  therefore,  be  considerably  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  action  assisted  by  heat  The  preceding 
equation  shows  that  2  atoms  carbonic  acid,  COj,  correspond 
to  1  atom  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  CgOj,  or  11  parts  by 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  to  9  parts  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid. 

Another  mode  of  converting  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid^ 
is  by  acting  upon  it,  either  in  the  free  or  combined  state, 
with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  (p.  16). 

Oxalic  acid,  either  free  or  combined,  is  resolved,  by  heating 
with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  This 
method  may  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  oxalic  acid, 
but  it  is  not  so  accurate  as  the  preceding. 

Lastly,  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  oxalate  may  be  esti- 
mated by  burning  the  compound  with  oxide  of  copper  (p.  662). 
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Estimation  of  Cyanogen. — The  qnantitj  of  cyanogen  in  a 
soluble  cyanide  is  easily  determined  by  precipitation  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  is  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  100**  C.  Every  134 
parts  of  it  contain  26  parts  of  cyanogen.  Many  insolable 
cyanides  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  or  hy- 
drochloric acid^  hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved,  and  the 
metal  remaining  as  sulphate  or  chloride,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  quantity  of  cyanogen  which  has  gone  off  may  be 
calculated.  Lastly,  all  cyanogen  compounds  whatever  may 
be  analysed  by  burning  with  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

BOBON. 

This  element  was  formerly  known  only  in  the  amorphous 
state,  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on 
boracic  acid  or  borofluoride  of  potassium.  But  Wohler  and 
Deville*  have  lately  obtained  it  in  two  distinct  crystalline 
states,  in  one  of  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  diamond, 
and  in  the  other  to  graphite. 

The  first  of  these  crystalline  forms  of  boron  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  boracic  acid  with  aluminium  at  a  high  temper- 
ature. When  80  grammes  of  aluminium  in  thick  lumps,  and 
100  grammes  of  fused  or  pulverised  boracic  acid,  are  heated 
together  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  to  about  the  melting 
point  of  nickel  for  five  hours,  there  are  found  on  breaking 
the  crucible  after  cooling,  two  distinct  layers,  one  of  which  is 
glassy,  and  consists  of  boracic  acid  and  alumina,  while  the 
other  is  metallic,  tumefied,  has  an  iron-grey  lustre,  and  consists 
of  aluminium  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystal- 
lised boron,  some  of  the  crystals  being  distinctly  visible  at  the 
surface.  The  aluminium  is  dissolved  out  by  strong  boiling 
soda-ley,  and  the  residual  boron  is  freed  from  iron  by  digestion 

*  Compt  rend,  xliii.  lOSS. 
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in  hydrooliloric  acid,  and  from  traces  of  silicon  by  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  is  still,  liowever,  mixed 
with  laminiB  of  alumina,  which  must  be  carefully  picked  onL 

The  pure  product  thus  obtained  is  diamond-boron,  mixed, 
however,  with  a  small  quantity  of  graphitoidal  boron,  whicbd 
latter  being  very  light,  may  be  removed  by  saspenaion  in  water.  1 
Diamond-boron  forms  transparent  crystals,  having  a  honey- 
yellow  or  garnet-red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
quantilies  of  foreign  substances;  it  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
tained only  in  confused  aggregates  of  small  crystals.  In 
lustre  and  refractive  power,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  tba 
diamond;  and  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies  known,  inasmoch 
as  it  scratches  corundum,  and  even  the  diamond  itself.  It 
does  not  fuse  at  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and 
withstands  the  action  of  oxygen  even  when  strongly  heated; 
but  it  is  slightly  oxidised  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
diamond  burns,  a  film  of  boracic  acid  being  then  formed, 
which  protects  the  remainder  of  the  crystals  from  oxidation. 
Heated  to  redness  in  chlorine  gas,  it  burns  and  prodnces 
chloride  of  boron.  Heated  by  the  blowpipe  between  two 
pieces  of  platinum-foil,  it  forms  a  fusible  boride  of  platinum,  i 
It  is  not  attacked  by  acids  at  any  temperature,  but  when  [ 
lieated  to  redness  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  boracic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a  strong  boiling  so- 
lution of  caustic  soda ;  but  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolve  it  slowly  at  a  red  heat.  Nitre  does  not  appear  to  act 
upon  it  sensibly  at  that  temperature. 

GraphiU>idal  Boron  is  produced  in  small  quantity  simul- 
taneonsly  with  diamond-boron  by  the  process  above  described. 
But  it  is  obtained  much  more  readily  by  treating  boroflno-  i 
ride  of  potassium  with  aluminium,  adding  as  a  flux  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  (mtassium  and  chloride 
of  sodium ;  in  this  manner,  small  masses  of  boride  of  alu- 
minium are  obtained,  which,  when  digested  in  hydrochloric 


I 
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minium  are  obtained,  which,  when  digested  in  hydrochloric    ^H 
acid,  leave  graphitoidal  boron.    The  lamiuEe  of  tliis  substance    ^| 
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are  often  hexagonal :  they  have  a  slight  reddish  colour,  and  the 
form  and  lustre  of  native  graphite.  They  are  always  opaque. 
Amorphous  boron  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  diamond - 
boron  when  a  small  globule  of  aluminium  comes  in  contact 
with  a  large  quantity  of  boracic  acid,  so  that  the  boron  does 
not  dissolve  in  the  aluminium  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free.  In  this 
case,  after  the  aluminium  has  been  removed  by  the  use  of 
caustic  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  boron  remains  as  an 
amorphous  mass  of  a  light  chocolate  colour,  and  exhibiting 
the  properties  which  have  long  been  known  as  belonging  to 
boron.  When  the  amorphoiis  boron  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
the  portion  which  remains  adhering  to  the  filter,  burns,  when 
the  paper  is  dried  and  set  on  fire,  very  easily  and  with  an 
intense  light;  graphitoidal  boron,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, does  not  bum  at  all. 

Boracic  acid. — According  to  A.  Vogel  *,  the  brown  colour 
imparted  to  turmeric  by  boracic  acid  is  distinguished  from 
that  produced  by  alkalies,  by  not  being  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  acids.  Thus,  when  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  turme- 
ric diluted  with  water  till  its  colour  becomes  light  yellow,  is 
added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax,  the  yellow  colour 
is  changed  to  brown  by  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  salt,  but 
on  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow 
colour  is  restored.  A  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sets 
free  the  boracic  acid,  and  again  produces  a  brown  colour ; 
which,  however,  does  not  disappear  on  further  addition  of  the 
acid. 

For  detecting  small  quantities  of  boracic  acid  in  solutions, 
mineral  waters,  for  instance,  H.  Rose  f  acidulates  the  liquid 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  dips  a  strip  of  turmeric  paper  into 
the  liquid,  and  then  leaves  it  to  dry ;  if  boracic  acid  is  pre- 
sent, the  part  of  the  paper  which  has  been  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  assumes  a  red-brown  colour. 

*  ReperL  Fharm.  iii.  178.  f  Handb.  d.  Analyt  Chem.  i.  919,  94e. 
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Boracic  acid  being  bat  a  weak  acid^  its  salts  are  often  de* 
composed  by  water.  A  concentrated  solution  of  borax, 
added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  throws  down  white  borate  of 
silver ;  but  a  dilute  solution  —  which  in  fact  consists  of  borate 
of  water  mixed  with  free  soda — forms  a  brown  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  silver.  If  to  a  strong  solution  of  borax,  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  litmus  reddened  by  acetic  acid  be  added  in  such 
quantity  that  the  red  colour  is  nearly  but  not  quite  destroyed, 
and  the  liquid  be  then  diluted  with  water,  the  red  colour  is 
immediately  changed  to  blue  (H.  Rose*). 

Nitride  of  Boron,  BN. — ^This  compound  was  discovered 
by  Balmain  f,  who  at  first  regarded  it  as  capable  of  uniting 
with  metals  and  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  cyanides, 
but  afterwards  found  that  all  these  supposed  metallic  com- 
pounds were  one  and  the  same  substance,  viz.  nitride  of  boron, 
without  any  appreciable  amount  of  metal.  Balmain  obtained 
this  substance  by  heating  boracic  acid  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  cyanide  of  zinc,  or  with  cyanide  of  mercury  and 
sulphur.  It  has  since  been  more  completely  investigated  by 
Wohler  J,  who  prepares  it  by  heating  to  bright  redness,  in  a 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  dried 
sal-ammoniac  and  1  pt.  of  pure  anhydrous  borax.  The  pro- 
duct is  a  white  porous  mass,  which  is  pulverised  and  washed 
with  water  to  free  it  from  chloride  of  sodium.  The  final 
washings  must  be  made  with  boiling-water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Boracic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion instead  of  borax.  Wohler  formerly  obtained  the  nitride 
of  boron  by  igniting  anhydrous  borax  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

Nitride  of  boron  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  soft  to  the  touch,  insoluble  in  water,  infusible,  and 
non-volatile.     Heated  at  the  point  of  the  blowpipe-flame,  it 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  Ixxxiv.  216. 
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burns  with  a  bright  greenish-white  flame.  It  easily  reduces 
the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead,  giving  ofl^  nitrous  fumes. 
Heated  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  boracid  acid :  — 

BN  -f  3H0  =  BO,  +  NH,. 

Alkalies,  and  the  greater  number  of  acids,  even  in  the  state 
of  concentrated  solution,  have  no  action  on  nitride  of  boron ; 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  however,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  ulti- 
mately converts  it  into  ammonia  and  boracic  acid.  Fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid  converts  it  into  borofluoride  of  ammonium. 
Nitride  of  boron  imdergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in  a 
current  of  chlorine.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
gives  ofi*  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  With  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  potash,  it  yields  borate  and  cyanate  of  potash :  — 

BN  -f  2(K0  .  CO,)  =  BO,  -KO  +  C^O .  KO. 

It  does  not  decompose  carbonic  acid,  even  at  the  highest 
temperatures.  Marignac  *  found  also  that  nitride  of  boron 
does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  metals,  and  that  ita 
formula  is  BN. 

Estimation  of  Boron  and  Boracic  acid.  —  The  most  exact 
method  of  estimating  boron  is  to  convert  it  into  borofluoride 
of  potassium,  KF  .  BF,.  If  the  substance  to  be  treated  is 
free  boracic  acid  or  an  alkaline  borate,  a  su£Bcient  quantity 
of  potash  is  first  added,  then  an  excess  of  pure  hydrofluoric 
acid  (so  that  tlie  escaping  vapours  may  redden  litmus),  and 
the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  or  platinum 
vessel.  The  dry  saline  mass  is  then  stirred  up  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  potash  containing  20  per  cent  of  the  salt ; 
then,  after  a  few  hours,  thrown  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the 
precipitate  washed,  first  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash, 
till  the  filtrate  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  then   with  strong  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^ 
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The  residue  consists  of  boroflaoride  of  potassiam^  every  124*7 
parts  of  which  correspond  to  34*9  of  boracic  acid  and  10*9  of 
boron. 

The  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  dissolTes 
chloride  of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  potash^  and  likewise 
the  sulphate,  though  less  readily;  it  also  dissolves  soda-salts; 
the  fluoride,  however,  slowly.  Any  other  bases  which  miy 
be  combined  with  the  boracic  acid,  must  be  previously 
separated  by  boiling  or  fusing  the  compound  with  carbonate 
of  potash  (A.  Stromeyer  *). 

Boracic  acid  cannot  be  estimated  in  its  aqueous  solntion  by 
simple  evaporation  to  dryness,  since  a  large  quantity  of  it 
goes  off  with  the  watery  vapour. 
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Silicon,  like  boron,  may  be  obtained  in  three  states  analo- 
gous to  the  amorphous,  graphitoulal,  and  diamond  forms  of 
carbon.  The  amorphous  variety  is  that  which  Berzelias  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  potassium  on  silicofluoride  of  potassium 
(I.  391).  H.  Ste-Claire  Devillef  prepares  amorphous  silicon 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  over  red-hot  sodium  in 
an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen.  The  silicon  thus  obtained 
exhibits,  after  washing  and  drying  at  a  moderate  heat,  the 
properties  described  by  Berzelius. 

Silicon  is  fusible  —  its  melting  point  being  intermediate 
between  the  melting  points  of  steel  and  cast-iron ;  but  vrhen 
heated  in  the  air,  it  quickly  becomes  encrusted  with  a  coating 
of  silicic  acid,  which  being  exceedingly  difficult  of  fusion, 
causes  the  silicon  also  to  appear  infusible. 

GraphiUndal  Silicon. — This  modification  of  silicon  was  first 
obtained  by  Deville  in  preparing  aluminium  by  the  electro- 

♦  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  82. 
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lysis  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  The 
first  portions  of  aluminium  thus  obtained  are  contaminated 
with  silicon  derived  from  the  charcoal  electrodes ;  and  when 
this  alloy  of  silicon  and  aluminium  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  silicon  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of 
shining  metallic  scales  resembling  graphite.  A  more  pro- 
ductive method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of  silicon  is  given 
by  Wobler.  *  It  consists  in  mixing  aluminium  with  between 
20  and  40  times  its  weight  of  silico-fluoride  of  potassium, 
and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible  to  the  melting 
point  of  silver.  A  metallic  button  b  thus  obtained,  which, 
when  treated  successively  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids,  yields  graphitoidal  silicon,  partly  in  isolated  hexagonal 
tables,  the  edges  of  which  are  often  curved.  This  graphitoi- 
dal silicon  exhibits  all  the  properties  ascribed  by  Berzelius  to 
silicon  which  has  been  strongly  heated.  Its  density  is  2'49, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  quartz  (from  2*6  to  2*8).  It  may 
be  heated  to  whiteness  in  oxygen  gas  without  burning  or 
undergoing  any  alteration  in  weight;  but  when  heated  to 
redness  with  carbonate  of  potash,  it  decomposes  the  carbonic 
acid,  with  vivid  emission  of  light  and  formation  of  silica.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  any  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  dissolves  it  slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Heated 
to  commencing  redness  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  bums  com- 
pletely, and  forms  chloride  of  silicon. 

Octohedral  or  Diamond  Silicon, — When  vapour  of  chloride 
of  silicon  is  passed  over  aluminium  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  part  of  the  aluminium  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  which  volatilises,  and  the  silicon  thereby 
separated  dissolves  in  the  remaining  aluminium,  which  thus 
becomes  more  and  more  saturated  with  silicon ;  and  at  length 
a  point  is  attained  at  which  the  excess  of  silicon  separates  from 
the  melted  aluminium  in  large  beautiful  needles,  having  a 
dai'k  iron-grey  colour,  reddish  by  reflected  light,  and  ex- 

•  Compt  lead.  afiL  4a. 
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liibiting  iridescence  like  that  of  iron-glance.  These  dystals 
are  derived  from  the  regular  octohedron^  and  often^  like  the 
diamond^  exhibit  curved  faces ;  they  are  verj  hard,  and  are 
capable  of  scratching  and  of  cutting  glass  (Deville). 

Atomic  weight  of  Silicon, — It  is  still  a  disputed  qaesdon 
whether  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  should  be  "21*35  or  14*1 
and  accordingly,  whether  the  formula  of  the  oxide,  chloride, 
&c.,  should  be  SiOj,  SiCIj  &c,  or  SiO^,  SiCl,,  &c.  The 
vapour-density  of  the  chloride,  5*939  according  to  Dumas, 
is  in  favour  of  the  formula  SiCI,,  which  gives  a  condensatian 
to  2  volumes  (or  rather  SijCl^  giving  *a  condensation  to  4 
vols.),  whereas  the  formula  SiCIj  would  involve  the  very 
unusual  condensation  to  3  volumes.  An  argument  in  fiivoor 
of  this  latter  formula  has  been  drawn  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  boiling  points  of  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silicon 
(153<>  _  69°C  =  94  =  3  X  32  nearly),  inasmuch  as  the 
earlier  researches  of  H.  Kopp  had  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  boiling  points  of  analogous  chlorides  and  bromides  gene- 
rally differ  by  multiples  of  32°  C.  Kopp  has,  however,  more 
recently  shown  that  this  law  is  very  far  from  being  a  general 
expression  of  observed  results,  and  that  the  difference,  23'5® 
or  its  multiples,  occurs  quite  as  frequently.  Now  the  differ- 
ence 94  between  the  boiling  points  of  bromide  and  chloride 
of  silicon,  is  just  4  x  23*5,  and  is  therefore  so  far  consistent 
with  the  formulae  SijBr^  and  SiaCl^. 

Colonel  Yorke  *  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  formula 
of  silicic  acid,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
displaced  from  excess  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  by  fasion  with 
a  given  weight  of  silica.  Experiments  with  carbonate  of 
potash  gave,  as  a  mean  result,  30*7  for  the  equivalent  of 
silicic  acid,  agreeing  with  the  formula  SiOj  (14*1  -+-2x8 
=  30*1).  Experiments  with  carbonate  of  soda  gave  21*3 
for  the  equivalent  of  silicic  acid,  agreeing  nearly  with  half 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  formula   Si03  (21-35    + 
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3x8  =  45*35).  Experiments  with  carbonate  of  lithia  gave 
the  number  14 '99,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  SiO. 
By  fusing  23  parts  of  silica  with  54  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  in  vacuo>  a  crystallised  salt  was  formed  containing 
(besides  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda)  the  salt  NaO.  SiO, 
+  7H0.  These  results  seem  to  show  that  silicon  is  capable 
of  uniting  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  proportion,  a  con- 
clusion in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  ex- 
perimenters. 

Wohler  and  Buff*,  by  heating  silicon  to  low  redness  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  have  obtained  a  new 
chloride  of  silicon,  which  is  a  mobile  fuming  liquid,  more 
volatile  than  the  terchloride.  Water  decomposes  this  liquid, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  new  oxide  of  silicon,  which 
is  a  white  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving 
.  very  easily  in  alkalies, — even  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  silicic  acid.  When  heated  in  the 
air,  it  burns  with  a  white  flame.  This  compound  is  evidently 
a  lower  oxide  of  silicon,  but  its  exact  composition  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Fuchs  has  obtained  two  hydrates  of  silicic  acid ;  one  con- 
taining between  9*1  and  9*6  per  cent  of  water,  the  other 
between  6*6  and  7  per  cent  The  former  might  be  denoted 
by  either  of  the  formulae,  2SiO,.HO  or  3SiO,.  HO,  accord- 
ing to  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  chosen ;  but  the  latter 
agrees  only  with  the  formula,  4SiOj.HO.t 

The  true  formula  of  silicic  acid  and  atomic  weight  of  silicon 
must  then  be  considered  as  still  undecided ;  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems,  however,  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  formula 
SiO,,  making  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  14*1.  The  analogy 
between  silicic  acid  and  titanic  acid  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

SUiciureited  Hydrogeru — A  remarkable  gaseous  compound 


*  Compt  rend.  xlir.  834.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Fliaaa.  laodi  <* 
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of  silicon  and  hydrogen  is  jirodnced  when  a  bar  of  alumiiiiam 
containing  silicon  ia  connected  witli  the  positive  pole  of  a 
Bunsen'a  battery  of  8  to  12  cells,  and  made  to  dip  into  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Tiie  aluminium  then  dis- 
solves in  the  form  of  cldoride,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas 
is  evolved  at  its  surfaci',  and  many  of  the  gas-bubblos,  as 
they  escape  into  the  air,  take  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with 
a  white  light  and  diffusing  a  white  fume,  Wlien  the  gas  is  col- 
lected in  a  tube  over  water,  and  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  passed 
up  into  it,  each  successive  bubble  produces  at  fii-st  a  brilliant 
white  light  and  a  copious  white  fume ;  but  tliia  effect  gradu- 
ally diminishes  in  intensity,  and  at  last  the  remaining  gas  wUl 
no  longer  burn  spontaneously  by  contact  with  oxygen.  This 
residual  gas  is  hydrogen  ;  the  spontaneously  inflammable  ga.1, 
which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mixture,  is  siliciurcttcd 
hydrogen.  When  the  gaseous  mixture  is  made  to  escape 
from  a  glass  jar  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  it  burns  in  a  jet, 
and  de|>osits  silica  round  the  orifice.  A  piece  of  white  porce- 
lain held  in  the  flame,  becomes  stained  with  a  brown  deposit 
of  silicon ;  and  if  the  gas  be  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
glass  tube,  and  heated  till  the  glass  softens,  a  deposit  of  silicon 
is  likewise  obtained,  and  the  gas  which  issues  from  tlie  tube  is 
no  longer  spontaneously  inflammable.  The  compound  has  not 
yet  bei^n  analysed  quantitatively. 

The  formation  of  siliciuvetted  hydrogen  appears  to  be  duo 
to  a  secondary  action  accompanying  the  electrolysis  of  tho 
saline  solution.  The  aluminium,  forming  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  combines  with  tho  chlorine  and  dissolves;  but 
tho  quantity  of  aluminium  removed  is  about  one'fuartb 
greater  than  that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  eliminated  from  the  solution.  This  excess  of  alumi- 
nium  is  found  to  be  removed  in  the  form  of  alumina,  uniting 
with  oxygen  derived  from  the  water  of  the  solution.  Tlio 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  of  course  evolved,  and 
part  of  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  silicon  contained 
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in  the  aluminium.  The  compound  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
by  a  purely  chemical  reaction;  but  it  baa  been  observed 
that  the  hydrogen  evolved,  when  aluminium  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than  pure 
hydrogen,  and  yields  a  small  deposit  of  silica  (Wohler  and 
Buff'). 

Estimation  of  Silicon  and  Silicic  add.  —  When  silica  exists 
in  solution,  it  may  be  completely  separated  from  all  the  other 
substances  present,  by  acidulating  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  boiling  the  residue 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolve 
everything  excepting  the  silica.  The  residue  may  then  be 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  completeness  of  this  sepa- 
ration depends  on  the  perfect  drying  of  the  silica  before  it  is 
boiled  with  the  acidulated  water.  Now,  to  ensure  this  com- 
plete dryness,  the  silica  must  be  heated  somewhat  above  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the  drying  being  completed 
on  a  sand-bath  or  over  a  lamp.  In  doing  this,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  too  ranch  heat  is  applied,  and,  in  that  case,  cer- 
tain other  substances,  especially  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
may  also  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid.  To  ob- 
viate this  source  of  error,  the  dried  residue  must  be  moist- 
ened all  over  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  then  left  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  water.  Every- 
thing will  then  dissolve  excepting  the  silica. 

Anatt/m  of  SilimUa.  —  Some  natural  silicates,  cento,  for 
example,  are  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  that  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  pulverised  mineral  with 
strong  hydrocldoric  acid  as  long  as  anything  continues  to  be 
dissolved  ;  then  evaporate  to  complete  dryness,  and  treat  the 
residue  as  above.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
silica  contains  the  bases  of  the  mineral,  which  may  bs  sepa- 
rated and  estimated  by  methods  already  described. 
•  Ann.  Ch.  Phinn.  ciu.  218. 
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Silicates  which,  like  felspar,  resist  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate. The  mineral,  very  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  in  i 
platinum  crucible  with  three  or  four  times  its  wei^t  of  dnr 
carbonate  of  soda ;  the  platinum  crucible^  placed  within  to 
earthen  crucible  lined  with  magnesia,  and  heated  to  bright 
redness  in  a  furnace  for  about  twenty  minutes ;  the  fused 
mass,  when  cold,  removed  from  the  crucible  by  digestion  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat;  the  wink 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  silica  separated,  and  the  bases 
determined  as  above.  Some  silicates,  zircon  for  ezam^, 
resist  the  action  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  must  be  decom* 
posed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda  in  a  silver 
crucible. 

By  this  process,  not  only  the  silica,  but  all  the  bases  of  a 
silicate  may  be  determined,  excepting  the  alkalies.  Tokdeter- 
mine  these,  the  mineral,  reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable 
powder,  is  very  intimately  mixed  with  five  times  itsr  nraglit 
of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  mixture  exposed  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  protected  as  above,  to  the  strongest  heat  of 
an  air-furnace  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  mass,  which  is 
not  fused,  but  sintered  together,  is  then  digested  in  dilnte 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  silica  separated  as  before;  the  greater 
part  of  the  lime  and  likewise  the  bases  of  the  silicate  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  free  ammonia;  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  ammoniacal  salts  expelled  bv 
ignition  ;  the  residue  redissolved  in  water ;  the  remainder  of 
the  lime  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  again  expelled  by  evaporation  and  ignition.  The 
residue  then  contains  nothing  but  the  chlorides  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  magnesia,  if  that  substance  was  contained  in  the 
mineral.  Carbonate  of  baryta  may  also  be  used  instead  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  alkalies  in  a  silicate,  is  to 
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decompose  it  with  hydroflnoric  acid  aided  hj  a  gentle  heat. 
The  acid  mast  be  added  by  small  portions  to  the  finely 
pulverised  mineral  contained  in  a  platinum  dish,  till  the  action 
ceases  and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  mass.  This  mass 
is  then  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  expels 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  the  residue  is 
heated  to  low  redness  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  dry  mass,  when  cold,  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acidy  and,  after  standing  for  about  half  an  hour,  digested  with 
water.  The  wh(de  then  dissolves,  provided  the  decomposition 
by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  complete.  The  solution 
contains  the  alkalies  and  the  other  bases  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phates. 

SULPHUB. 

AUotropie  Modificatums  of  Sulphur  (I.  396). — Among  the 
rarious  modifications  of  sulphur,  there  are,  according  to  Ber- 
thelot*,  two  principal  states  which  are  more  stable  than  the 
rest,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  limits  to  which  all  the  others  may 
be  reduced.  These  are,  first,  the  octohedraly  or  electro-negative 
sulphur,  which  acts  as  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the 
electro-positive,  or  combustible  sulphur,  which  is  generally 
amorphous  and  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  &c. 

Allied  to  octohedral  sulphur  are  two  conditions  of  inferior 
stability,  viz.  the  prismatic  variety,  which  crystallises  from 
melted  sulphur,  and  the  soft  emulsionable  sulphur  (milk  of 
sulphur),  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  poly- 
sulphide  by  the  action  of  acids.  Both  these  varieties  of  sulphur 
are  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  change  spontaneously 
into  octohedral  sulphur  after  a  certain  time. 

Electro-positive  sulphur,  properly  so  called,  is  that  which  is 
obtained  when  sulphur  separates  from  any  of  its  compounds 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  &&,  the  chloride  or  bro- 
mide yielding  the  most  stable  variety.     It  is  amorphous  and 

•  Ann.  Ch  Phys.  [8],  xlix.  480. 
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insoluble  in  solvents  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  smj,  in 
liquids  which  do  not  act  upon  it  chemically,  sach  as  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &c. 

To  this  electro-positive  sulphur  are  allied  several  modifi- 
cations more  or  less  distinct,  which  may  perhaps  be  reduced 
to  three  principal  varieties,  all  amorphous,  but  less  stable  than 
the  one  just  mentioned,  viz.  the  soft  sulphur  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  the  hyposulphites ;  the  insoluble  sulphur  obtained 
by  exhausting  flowers  of  sulphur  with  alcohol  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon ;  and  the  insoluble  sulphur  obtained  by  exhausting 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  soft  sulphur  produced  by  the 
action  of  heat  These  varieties  are  distinguished  one  from 
the  other  by  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  they  are 
transformed  into  soluble  crystallisable  sulphur,  either  by  a 
temperature  of  100°  C,  or  by  contact  with  certain  electro- 
positive  bodies,  such  as  the  alkalies  and  their  sulphides^  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  &c.  By  the  con- 
trary influences,  that  is  to  say,  by  contact  with  bodies  having 
a  decided  electro-negative  character,  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  the  most  stable  insoluble  variety,  viz.  that  which  is  de- 
posited from  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  sulphur. 

The  particular  modification  which  sulphur  assumes  when 
separated  from  any  of  its  compounds,  depends  essentially  on 
the  nature  of  that  compound.  It  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  state  of  the  sulphur  previous  to  combination,  and  like- 
wise of  the  reagent  which  produces  the  separation,  provided 
that  reagent  has  neither  a  decided  electro-positive  character, 
such  as  the  alkalies,  nor  a  decided  electro-negative  or  oxidising 
character,  and  provided  that  it  acts  rapidly  and  without  any 
considerable  evolution  of  heat  The  influence  of  these  latter 
conditions,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  unequal  stability  of  the  several 
modifications  of  sulphur.  Of  all  these  varieties,  the  octo- 
hedral  sulphur  is  the  most  stable,  and  that  to  which  all  the 
others,  even  the  most  electro-positive,  tend  to  return,  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  heat     (Berthelot.) 
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Sulphur,  deposited  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic 
batterj  in  the  electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  crystallisable; 
but  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  (Berthelot*) 

Magnus  f  obtained  a  black  modification  of  sulphur  by  re- 
peatedly heating  sulphur  to  300°  C,  cooling  suddenly,  and  ex- 
hausting with  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  and  this  black  sulphur, 
heated  to  a  temperature  between  130°  and  150°,  passed  into  a 
red  modification.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  however,  pure 
sulphur  does  not  exhibit  these  modifications,  but  when  sulphur 
is  melted  with  small  quantities  of  fatty  matters,  various 
highly  coloured  products  are  obtained.  Even  the  grease  im- 
parted by  touching  sulphur  with  the  fingers,  is  su£Bcient  to 
alter  its  colour  considerably  when  melted. 

Vapour  of  sulphur,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  cold  bodies, 
condenses  in  the  form  of  utricles,  that  is  to  say,  of  globules 
composed  of  a  soft  external  pellicle  filled  with  liquid  sulphur. 
They  sometimes  retain  their  liquid  form  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  utricular  condition  has  also  been  observed  in 
selenium,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  arsenious  acid.     (Brame.^) 

Respecting  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  the  observations 
of  diflerent  experimenters  vary  from  104*5°  to  112*2°  C.  This 
discrepancy  is  attributed  by  Professor  Brodie  §  to  the  fact  that 
the  melting  point  of  sulphur  varies  according  to  its  allotropic 
state.  According  to  the  observations  of  that  chemist,  rhombic 
or  octohedral  sulphur  (crystallised  from  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
alcohol,  or  benzol)  melts  at  1 14*5°  C. ;  but,  between  100°  and 
1 14*5°,  it  is  transformed  into  the  oblique  prismatic  modifica- 
tion, which  melts  at  120°,  and  if  not  afterwards  more  strongly 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  xcil  30S. 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cL  58. 

X  Compt  rend.  xxix.  657;  zxxiii.  538,  579. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  Rojal  Societr,  vii.  24. 
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heated^  solidifies  at  nearly  the  same  point  If^  however,  its 
temperature  be  further  raised,  it  does  not  solidify  tilt  cooled 
to  111*5%  and  if  it  be  then  heated,  melts  at  a  point  very  little 
higher.  In  fact,  above  120%  sulphur  begins  to  pass  into 
the  plastic  state,  which  is  more  fusible.  The  variety  in- 
soluble in  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  a  melting  point  consi- 
derably above  120**.  The  gradual  loss  of  transparency  of  the 
prismatic  sulphur  crystallised  from  ftision,  arises,  according 
to  Brodie,  from  the  hardening  of  plastic  sulphur  mechanically 
enclosed  within  the  crystals.  When  crystals  which  havel 
thus  lost  their  transparency,  are  digested  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  portion  always  remains  undissolved.  If  sulphur 
which  has  been  fused  and  strongly  heated,  be  suddenly 
cooled  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether^  it 
solidifies  in  a  hard,  perfectly  transparent  mass,  which  becomes 
soft  and  elastic  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  appears; 
indeed,  to  be  the  solid  state  of  plastic  sulphur. 

Formation  of  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  acid.  —  When  a  dry 
mixture  of  2  vols,  sulphurous  acid  and  1  vol,  oxygeu  o^ 
atmospheric  air,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  con- 
taining certain  metallic  oxides,  e.  g.  cupric,  ferric,  or  chrom^ic 
oxide,  the  gases  unite  and  produce  dense  white  fumes  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid.  A  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  copper 
and  chromium  induces  the  combination  with  peculiar  facility. 
These  oxides  appear  to  be  capable  of  inducing  the  combina- 
tion of  unlimited  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen. 
Spongy  metallic  copper  produces  the  same  eflfeqt  when  heated, 
but  not  till  the  copper  has  become  oxidised.  Clean  polished 
platinum  foil,  or  spongy  platinum,  produces  the  combination 
considerably  below  a  red  heat,  but  not  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.    (Wohler.*) 

Sulphide  of  Nitrogen  (I.  424). — This  body  was  discovered 
by  Soubeiran,  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  NS3 ;  but  it  has 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  255. 
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since  been  more  minutely  examined  by  Fordos  and  Gelis*^ 
who  have  shown  that  its  true  formula  is  NS,.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  pass  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  sulphur,  SCI,  in  eight  or  ten 
times  its  volume  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Crystals  of  sal- 
ammoniac  are  then  deposited,  and  the  solution  becomes  darker 
in  colour,  and  deposits  cochineal-coloored  flakes,  which  soon 
decompose  and  turn  brown.  An  excess  of  ammonia  de- 
composes this  brown  compound.  The  current  of  gas  must 
be  continued  till  the  solution  acquires  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  and  contains  only  very  slightly  coloured  flakes,  which 
may  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate,  when  left  to 
evaporate,  deposits  crystals  of  sulphur,  while  the  sulphide  of 
nitrc^en  remains  in  tha-xnother  Uquid,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  further  evaporation  of  the  decanted  liquid.  The  reaction 
is  as  follows :  •  — 

3SC1  +  4NH3  =  NS,  +  S  +  SNH.Cl. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate products  formed  (the  brown  flocculent  matters 
above-mentioned),  consisting  of  compounds  of  sulphide  of  ni- 
trogen with  chloride  of  sulphur,  viz.,  SCI .  NS,;  SCI .  2NSj; 
and  SCI .  BNS,;  but  these  are  all  ultimately  decomposed  by 
excess  of  ammonia.  Sulphide  of  nitrogen  forms  similar  com- 
pounds with  dichloride  of  sulphur,  S,C1. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  bisulphide 
of  carbon  dissolves  it  to  the  amount  of  15  parts  in  1000,  and 
the  solution  deposits  the  compound  in  small  elongated  prisms 
derived  from  the  right  rhomboidal  prism,  and  terminated 
w^ith  dihedral  summits ;  they  are  transparent  and  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  evaporated 
immediately,  for  it  decomi>oses  after  a  short  time,  yielding 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid,    and  a  yellow  substance   like   that 

*  Conipt.  rend.  xxxi.  702. 
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which  is  commonly  called  sulphocyanogen.  Water  slowly 
decomposes  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  yielding  free  ammonia,  toge- 
ther with  hyposulphurous  and  trithionic  acids : — 

4NS,  +  15H0  =  NH,0.  S,0,  +  2(NH,0.  S3O5)  +  NH^ 

Protoaulphide  of  Carborty  CS.  —  This  compound  is  obtained : 

1.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  spongy 
platinum  or  pumice-stone  heated  to  redness ;  sulphur  is  then 
deposited,  and  the  protosulphide  liberated  in  the  form  of  gas. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  the  bisulphide,  and  simultaneously 
therewith.  3.  By  decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  bisulphide 
at  a  red  heat  by  means  of  lamp-black,  wood-charcoal,  and 
especially  by  animal  charcoal  in  fragments.  4.  By  decom- 
posing the  vapour  of  the  bisulphide  at  a  red  heat  with  hydro- 
gen. 5.  By  calcining  sulphide  of  antimony  with  excess  of 
charcoal.  6.  By  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  at  a  red  heat :  — 

CO  +  HS  =  HO  +  CS. 

7.  By  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  chloride  of  sulphur, 
on  defiant  gas  at  a  red  heat  8.  In  the  decomposition  of 
sulphocyanogen  by  heat,  &c. 

The  first  process  yields  the  gas  tolerably  pure ;  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  other  processes  is  mixed  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  purified  by  passing  it 
rapidly  through  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  dichloride  of 
copper  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  then  dried  and  collected 
over  mercury. 

Protosulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a 
strongly  ethereal  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  bisulphide, 
but  not  disagreeable.  When  breathed  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
it  appears  to  be  powerfully  anaasthetic.  It  burns  with  a  fine 
flame,  producing  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  a  little 
sulphur.  Its  density  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  car- 
bonic acid.     It  does  not  liquefy  at  the  temperature  of  a  mix- 
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ture  of  ice  and  salt  Water  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volame 
of  this  gas ;  but  decomposes  it  somewhat  qoickly  into  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  scarcely  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  dichloride  of  copper.  Acetate  of  lead  is  slowly 
blackened  by  it.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  solutions  of 
the  caustic  alkalies.  With  lime-water^  it  yields  sulphide  of 
calcium^  and  a  volume  of  carbonia  oxide  equal  to  its  own  :  — 

CaO  +  CS*  =  CaS  +  CO. 

This  reaction  establishes  its  composition,  which  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that,  when  exploded  with  oxygen,  it  yields 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  At  a  red 
heat,  it  is  slightly  decottiposed :  I.  By  spongy  platinum ; 
2.  By  aqueous  vapour,  into  HS  and  CO ;  3.  More  readily 
by  hydrogen  into  HS  and  a  hydrocarbon ;  4.  Completely  by 
copper,  yielding  sulphide  of  copper,  and  graphitoTdal  carbon ; 
5.  By  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  in  sunshine,  with  formation 
of  products  not  yet  examined.     (Baudrimont*) 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
(generated  by  slowly  decomposing  hydrochloric  acid  with 
zinc)  upon  bisulphide  of  carbon,  Oirardf  has  obtained  a 
compound,  CHS,  which  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  has 
a  powerful  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  rock-oil,  more  readily  in  chloroform 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  most  readily  in  benzol ;  crys- 
tallises from  its  solutions  in  square  prisms ;  sublimes  unde- 
composed  at  150^  C.  in  long  needles ;  but  decomposes  at  200^. 
It  is  not  altered  by  alkalies ;  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  is  decomposed  by  nitric  and  by  strong  sulphuric 
acids.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  with  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  gold,  and  mercury. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  enclosed  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube, 

♦  Compt  rend.  xlir.  1000. 
t  CoiDpt.  rend.  xliiL  396. 
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and  heated  for  thred  or  four,  hours  to  150^  C,  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  and  hydr^Mulphimc  acids.  Many  metallic  oxides 
and  saltav  treatedf  in  a  similar  manner  with  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon,  yield  (Carbonic  acid*  and  a  «fietbdUc  sulphideL  (Schlag- 
denhauffemP)!n-         ■'■.:  f  .n.  • 

QuaniiU$t%ve.  fistimation.Cjf-  iSidphur  ,a'ic(..ft6i  compounds, — 
Sulphur  is  almost  alwd^y(Sie$timated  ia.th«{form*of  sulphuric 
acid.     To  deUroiine  ;tke^  .quantity  ;  of  sulphur  in  a  metallic 
sulpbidei.tlfe.apujpouQdiiS'liec^LedfWith  nitric  acid^  aqua-regia, 
or  som0tii^s>WAlh4  mixture  of  Ji^droohloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potash>ttiiU.|the'^tMtal{U<oxidi0ed9  imd  the  sulphur  converted 
intoi>  sulphurioi.  aeid^'  nTlieit solution/'  is    then   treated    with 
chjkwide.of  rbal^um' or  >nid:ate  of  baryta,,  and  the   precipi- 
tated^ ^uif3M^'<^  bary^,coUjeicted:on^$,.filter9  washed,  dried^ 
and^iglHledt x;  Jlefpr^// i^di$ig  'the  baryta'-sokctionj  however, 
the  liquid,  ron^t  ; be > considerably  dilfuted  with.water^    be* 
cause  the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  barium  are  themselves  in- 
soluble in  strotig  tnitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.     The  liquid 
is  then  hoiledi  and  afterwards  left  to  stand  till  the  precipitate 
has  completely iseitled  down;  afte^  which  tlie  clear  liquid  is 
first  psfised   through    the  filter,  and   then    the   precipitate 
thiX)Wi^niponit;  if  the  precipitate  be  poured  upon  the  filter 
before  r  it  has  settled  down,  it  will  be  sure  to  run  througli* 
As  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  is  very  slow,  the  metal  being 
completely  oxidised  and  dissolved  long  before  it,  and  a  por« 
tion  of  the  sulphur  separated  in  the  free  state,  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  coUect  this  portion  on  a  small  weighed 
filter^  determine  its  amount  by  direct  weighing,  and  after- 
wards estimate  the  dissolved  portion  as  above. — In  the  sul- 
phides of  gold  and  platinum,  from  which  the  sulphur  is  com- 
pletely expelled  by  ignition,  its   quantity  may  be  at   once 
determined  by  weighing  the  residual  metal.     The  sulphides 
of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  sometimes 

•  J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxix.  401. 
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analysed  by  decomposing  them  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  re- 
ceiving the  evolved  bydrosalpharic  acid  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  oxidising  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  weighing  the  sulphate  of  lead  thus  pro- 
duced, and  thence  calculating  the  quantity  of  sulphur. 

The  sulphur  in  organic  compounds  may  likewise  be  esti- 
mated by  oxidising  the  compound  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  with  a  baryta- 
solution.  Another  method,  given  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell*,  is 
to  bum  the  substance  in  a  combustion-tube  with  oxide  of 
mercury,  carbonate  of  soda  being  added  to  take  up  the  sul- 
]>hnric  acrd  produced,  and  a  small  bent  tube  dipping  under 
water  fitted  into  the  open  end  of  the  combustion-tube,  so  that 
any  acid  vapours  that  escape  may  be  condensed  in  the  water. 
At  the  end  of  the  combustion,  this  liquid  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acrd;  the  tube  washed  out  with  the  acid  solution; 
the  liquid  filtered;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium. 

The  quantity  of  mlphuric  acid  in  a  soluble  sulphate  is 
estimated  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  chloride 
of  barium.  Some  sulphates  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
may  be  dissoh-ed,  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the 
baryta- solution  then  added.  The  sulphates  of  lime,  strontia, 
and  lead  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (II.  598),  and  the  sulphuric  acid  preci- 
pitated by  chloride  of  barium  from  the  filtered  solution, 
previously  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Sul- 
])hate  of  baryta  must  be  decomposed  by  fusion  in  a  platinum 
crucible  \\\i\\  three  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  soila ; 
the  fused  mass  digested  in  water;  the  filtered  soda-solution 
acidulated  ;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  as  above. 

Sulphurous  and  hyposulphurous  acid  may  be  estimated  by 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  Bunsen*s  iodometric  method  (p.  722). 

*  Chcm.  Sue.  Qn.  J.  tIL  nt. 
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Preparation  of  Selenium  (I.  427). — This  element  is  extracted 
from  natural  selenides^  and  principally  fi*om  the  seleniferous 
ores  of  the  Harz,  by  the  following  process : — The  pulverised 
ore  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  the  earthy 
carbonates  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  residue,  after  being 
well  washed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  black 
flux,  and  calcined  for  an  hour  at  a  red  heat  Seleiiide  of 
potassium  is  thus  formed,  which  is  separated  by  washing  the 
cooled  and  rapidly  pulverised  residue  with  boiling  water.  A 
brown-red  solution  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  insoluble  matter 
which  remains  on  the  filter  retains  the  metals  (copper,  lead, 
and  silver)  which  were  combined  with  the  selenium.  The  solu- 
tion of  selenide  of  potassium  oxidises  gradually  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  potash  being  formed,  and  the  selenium  collecting 
in  a  grey  mass,  which  is  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  dis- 
tilled. 

When  the  selenium  contains  sulphur,  it  is  converted  into 
seleniate  and  sulphate  of  potash  by  calcination  with  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  calcined  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  saturated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  The  selenic 
acid  is  thereby  reduced,  and  the  selenium  precipitated  in  red 
flakes,  while  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  solution. 
(Wohler.*) 

Modifications  of  Selenium,  —  Berzelius  found  that  selenium 
solidifies  in  the  amorphous  state  by  sudden,  and  in  the  crys- 
talline state  by  slow  cooling.  Hittorff  finds  that  crystalline 
(or  granular)  selenium  melts  at  21 1-5° C.  (412'6°F.),  without 
previous  softening.  The  mass,  when  left  to  cool  slowly, 
remains  fluid  below  that  temperature,  and  solidifies  verj  gra- 
dually in  the  amorphous  state ;  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it 

*  Traits  de  Chimie  genlrale»  par  Felouze  et  Fremy,  2me.  edition,  L  430. 
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daring  the  cooling  does  not  remain  stationary  at  any  point,  or 
indicate  any  temperature  at  which  the  latent  heat  of  the 
selenium  is  set  free.  Amorphous  selenium  retains  its  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  between 
80**  and  217**C.  (176**  and  412-6**F.),  it  becomes  crystalline 
and  gives  out  great  heat,  most  quickly  between  125**  and 
180**  C.  (257**  and  356**  F.),  and  when  pulverised.  When 
amorphous  selenium  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  between  125** 
and  130**  C,  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  rises  suddenly 
to  between  210**  and  215**CS.  Selenium,  as  precipitated  in  the 
red,  finely  divided  state  from  selenious  acid  by  sulphurous 
acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  or  from  au  aqueous  solution 
of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  amorphous, 
and  exhibits  the  above-mentioned  spontaneous  rise  of  tempera- 
ture when  heated.  Selenium  deposited  from  solutions  of 
selenide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
crystalline,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  4*808  at  60** F.  These  modi- 
fications of  selenium  are  analogous  to  those  of  sulphur  (p.  679)l 
Berthelot  finds  that  selenium  deposited  at  the  positive  pole  in 
the  electrolysis  of  hydroselenic  acid,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon ;  but  that  which  is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  in 
the  electrolysis  of  selenious  acid  is  insoluble.  Amorphous 
selenium  does  not  conduct  electricity;  crystalline  selenium 
conducts  it  much  better,  and  its  conducting  power  increases 
rapidly  with  its  temperature.     (Hittorft*.*) 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Selenium. — The  metliods  for  the 
estimation  and  separation  of  selenium  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  applied  to  tellurium  (p.  201).  When  in  the  form 
of  selenious  acid,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  free  state  by  sul- 
phurous acid.  Selenic  acid  must  first  be  reduced  to  selenious 
acid  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  may  also  be  pre- 
cipitated as  a  baryta-salt,  like  sulphuric  acid*  Selenious  and 
selenic  acid  may  be  separated  firom  certain  metals,  iron, 

In4r.fi4. 
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zinc,  &C.9  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down'  sdI- 
phide  of  selenium;  from  others jBuoh  ^si'^^CipptftV^fsilireFj^d 
lead,  by  sulphide  of  ammonium'^  which  dissoI^^isJ  i^lphideof 
selenium.  Metallic  selenides  may  be  debompoired>bjr  bMCfr^ 
them  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gtts  the^  jyblAile^i^htiiirfdo'  of 
selenium  being  received  in  water,:wbichid€iidOt9p(k«tt'^it'iaid 
precipitates  the  selenium.  '  ■  •!     "o'liiot'^. 

PHOSPHORUd.     ,   >     >'ivr    .^/.    I   ^j\*U' 

Red  or  amorphous  P/»o«pAo7W  (I.  '401). -^^  Whfen  ^'j^fts- 
phorus  is  subjected  to  the  action  ot^^  MM'^'fby^;  oar  W-l^^^^ 
temperature  in  vacuo;  or  in  a^^  wtlicih  d^ed^MI  «ic^'^p6il'it 
chemically,  it  quickly  Assumes  ^ted  tSotoitri  '^nd^^Btibc^es 
completely  altered  in''it!rf>rdperties.^  Thiisiii€^ifi^d'j^IiMi)lfjftf^ 
may  be  obtained  in  Considerable  ^Hkntity  lix^^^oriltiiarj 
phosphorus  to  230**^  260^0.  (44^^488^.)- itf^t'Wttttf'^lfcd 
with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  and'  ^aiM'tt^liaii^tea^tb'Tts 
beak  a  bent  ttfbe  Whirfi  dips'  xijidkt^ihetMtyy^'ViiH^^'^  the 
phosphorus*  condenses  on*  the  neck6f  th^  rigt6rt*Jh'tKi  ^tHlttiiiry 
state,  but  the  rest  is  triElilsformed  in  the  course  elf' -a  f^'fi6ili« 
into  a  dark  red  mass,  which  is  a  mixtui^  of  suUbi*)pfibii^'tod 
ordinary  phosphorus*  On  treakiwg'  this  irtJxtiii**'  Wllfr  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  the  latter  is  dissolved,  *hd  ttyd^'aUoi^phioiis 
phosphorus  remains  in  form  of  a  red  powder;'        »  '  "»i  ..i,  . 

This  amorphous  phospliorus  differs  remaAftWy  frcte  ^ffdi- 
nary  phosphorus,  both  in  its  physical  and  in  ltd  chetni^'  "j^ro- 
perties.  Its  sp.  gr,  at  10**  C.  (50**  F.)  is  1'9«4,  Wftfle  Ihtt  of 
ordinary  phosphorus  is  between  1*826  and '1^840'5'  ft 'sinks  in 
melted  phosphorus,  the  density  of  that  liquid  ^t  45^  Id;  bting 
1'88.  It  melts  at  250°  C,  and  at  260^  is  f ^onvertied  itito 
ordinary  phosphorus.  Red  phosphorus  i9  niudi'lei9''iHief^ 
getic  in  its  chemical  affinities  than  ordinary  pho!^hbrlUl;>  i  lAi 
ordinary  temperatures  it  has  no  perceptible 'edotiir,  i(M'' 
be  exposed  to  the  air  without  alteration.  It  does  not  baod 
luminous  in  the  air  till  heated  to  200^0.,  or, tak^.fini  bi 
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260\  It  does  not  combine  with  melted  sulphur.  It  combines 
with  chlorine  without  emission  of  light ;  with  bromine,  how- 
ever, it  exhibits  that  phenomenon.  It  is  insoluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  rock-oil,  and  terchloride  c>f 
phosphorus.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  a  few  other  liquids  dis- 
solve small  quantities  of  it  (Schruttor*). 

Amorphous  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  in  the  compact 
state  by  keeping  phosphorus  for  several  days  at  a  temperature 
a  little  below  260^  C.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  brittle,  easilv 
friable,  reddish-brown  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
exhibiting  on  the  fractured  surface^  on  iron-grey  colour  and 
iiiqjerfect  metallic  lustre.  As  thus  prepared,  however,  it  is 
not  quite  pure,  but  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary 
phosphorus,  which  causes  it  to  oxidate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  density  of  this  compact  red  phosphorus  was  found 
to  be  between  2*089  and  2*106 ;  if  quite  pnre,  it  would  be 
still  denser  (Schrutttirt> 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  brought  to  the  amorphous  state  by 
heating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodine.  When  phosphorus 
is  melted  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  io^iine  introduced  tlirough  an  upright  glass 
tube  reaching  nearly  to  tlie  phosphorus,  a  violent  action  takes 
place,  attended  witli  great  risoof  temperature,  and  a  hard, black, 
senii-niL'tallic  mass  is  produced,  which  yields  a  red  powder. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  when  jdiospliorus  is  melted  under 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  added  ; 
under  water  the  exi)erinient  does  not  succeed.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  nearly  pure  amorphous  phosphorus,  contain- 
ing only  a  trace  of  iodine ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  distils 
over  almost  witliout  alteration,  the  distillate  containing!  onlv 
a  trace  of  ordinary  phosphorus.  The  mode  of  its  formation 
appears  to  be  this :  — An  iodide  of  phosphorus  is  first  formed, 
probably  Pit,  and  the  jdiosphorus  contained  in  it  passes  into 


•  Wmb.  AkMd.  Bn.  lUH  laOs  Ann.  Ch.  Fhji.  [3],  xxir.  40G. 
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the  amorphous  state ;  this  compound  is  then  decompose' 
amorphous  phosphorus  separated,  and  a  more  volatile  i 
compound  formed,  which  acts  upon  another  portion  of  ph( 
phorus  with  the  same  final  result,  so  that  by  repetition  of  thei 
processes  a  large   quantity  of  phosphorus   may  be   brought 
into  the  amorphous  state  (Brodie*).     Amorphous  phosphorus 
thus  prepared  differs  in    some   respect  from   that   which  it^^M 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat,  being  more  readily  attacka^^^ 
by  potash,  and  precipitating  certain  metallic  solutions  (&^^| 
sulphate  of  copper),  an  eftect  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
the  smalt  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  it.     The  sp.  gr.  of 
this  amorphous  phosphorus  is  2*23.  ^^ 

The  formation  of  amorphous  phosphorus  under  the  infl^^H 
ence  of  iodine  shows  that  it  possesses  an  electro-positive  cha^| 
racter,  like  amorphous  sulphur;  a  conclusion  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  its  formation  in  a  similar  manner  under  the 
influence  of   bromine   and    chlorine,   and   by  the   imperfect 
combustion  of  phosphorus  or  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (Bei 
thelot).     According  to  Schrbtter,  the  substance  usually  i 
garded  as  oxide  of  phosphorus,  P^O,   is  nothing  more  1 
amorphous  phosphorus. 

Atomic  weight  of  Phosphorus.  —  By  burning  amorphoi 
phosphorus  in  oxygen-gas,  Schriitter  finds  that  the  atom 
weight  of  phosphorus  is  31.1 

Modifications   of  Metaphosphorit  add  (I.  449). — This  s 

appears  to  be  susceptible  of  five  polymeric  modifications,  viz.  J 

Monometaphosphoric  acid        ....  HO.PO^ 

Dimetaphoaphoric  acid        2110. ZPO^ 

TrimetaphoBphoric  acid 3H0.3POj 

Tetram  eta  phosphoric  acid 4110. 4PO. 

Hexametapiiosphoric  acid 6II0  6PO, 

The   formulae  of   these   several    modifications   are   (<"*•*■ 

•  Chrm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v,  289. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Phyi.  [3],  swcriJ 
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chiefly  from  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  bases 
in  the  double  salts  which  they  form. 

Monometaphasphorie  add  is  the  variety  discovered  by  Mad- 
drell.  It  is  produced  in  combination  with  potash,  when  that 
alkali  and  phosphoric  acid  are  ignited  together  in  equivalent 
proportions,— and,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  ammonium, 
by  beating  dimetaphosphate  of  ammonia  to  250^  C.  (482^  F.) 
It  does  not  form  any  double  salts,  and  probably  therefore 
contains  only  one  atom  of  acid  and  base :  MO.PO5. 

Dimetaphosphorie  add  is  ])roduced  when  phosphoric  acid  is 
heated  with  oxide  of  copper,  zinc,  or  manganese  in  equal  or 
nearly  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  The  copper-salt,  which  serves 
for  the  preparation  of  all  the  others,  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
350^  C.  (662^  F.)  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper  in  the  proportion  of  SFO^  to  4CuO.  It  is  a  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The  dimetaphosphates  of 
the  alkalies,  which  are  obtained  by  treating  the  copper-salt 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  water,  crystal- 
lisable,  and  converted  by  heat  into  insoluble  salts.  Dimeta- 
phosphorie acid  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts, 
all  of  which  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  bases ; 
(MO.M'0).2POj;  hence  its  composition  is  inferred.  For 
example,  on  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  potash-salt 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  the  soda-salt  with  chloride  of 
potassium,  a  crystalline  double  salt  is  obtained,  having  the 
composition  (NaO.KO).2P05  +  2H0;  and  by  mixing  2  at 
dimetaphosphate  of  ammonia  with  1  at.  chloride  of  copper, 
in  tolerably  concentrated  solutions,  and  adding  alcohol,  blue 
needle-shaped  crystals  are  formed,  containing  (CuO.NH^O). 
2P0,  +  4HO. 

Trmmkfkotphorie  add  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  soda- 
dkwhr..oooliiiff  -  fosed  mixture  of  1  at.  PO^^  and 

(vitein  2  atoms  of  one  base  to 
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Tdramet-aphosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  beating  phosphoric 
.  acid  with  oxide  of  lead,  bismutli,  or  cadmium,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  soda  and  oxide  of  copper. 
Tlie  leaJ-salt  ia  easily  decomposed  by  alkaline  sulphides,  and 
yields  the  corros]K)iidiiig  salts  of  the  alkalies.  The  soda-salt 
in  combination  with  water  is  viscid  and  elastic,  and  forms 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  water  a  gummy  mas9,  which  will 
not  pass  through  a  filter.  The  double  salts  of  thi:i  acid  con- 
tain equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  their  two  basea,  like  those  of 
dimetaphosphoric  acid ;  but  as  they  differ  in  physical  proper- 
ties from  those  of  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  com- 
posed according  to  the  formula  (2M0.2M'0).4PO5,  e.  g.  the  _ 
copper  and  sodium  salt  =  (2Cu0.2NaO).4P05.  H 

Jlexametaphoaphork  add  is  the  first  discovered  modificatkj^ 
of  metaphosphoric  acid  (see  page  442).  It  is  formed  by  igniting 
the  hydrate  of  phosphoric  acid,  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
soda-salt,  and  by  igniting  phosphoric  acid  with  oxide  of  silver. 
It  forms  double  salts,  the  quantities  of  base  in  which  are 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  5  at. :  1  at. ;  hence  the  compo- 
sition of  these  salts  is  inferred  to  be:  (5MO.M'0).6PO,i 
thus  the  soda  and  lime-salt  is  (5CaO .  NaO) .  6PO4  (Flei 
mann*). 

Action  of  Wcdef  at  high  tempCTatures  on  the  Pyrophosphates  * 
and  Metaphosphates. — These  salts  heated  with  water  in  sealed 
tubes  to  280°  C.  (536°  F.),  are  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
tribasic  phosphates.     If  the  base  of  the  pyrophosphate  fori 
an  insoluble  tribasic  phosphate,  the  latter  is  precipitated, 
an  acid  phosphate  remains  in  solution.     Thus,  with   pyrt 
phosphate    of   silver:    2(2AgO.PO.)     +    2110   =   3Ag 
POj-t-  (Ag0.2H0).P0j. 

If  the  base  of  the  pyrophosph.ite  forms  a  soluble  tribasic 
phosphate,  the  product  is  a  neutral  tribasic  phosphate:   (bus 

2K0  .  PO,   -I-   HO   =   (2KO  .  HO) .  PO,. 

•  I'ofg.  Aun    IxxTiii.  233,  S38. 
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The  metaphosphates  similarly  treated  yield  insoluble  phos-^ 
phates  and  free  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  small  qnan-* 
titles  of  the  precipitated  phosphates ;  thos  with  lime : 

3(CaO.P05)  +  6H0  =  SCaO.PO^  +  2(3HO.POJ 

The  metaphosphates  of  potash  and  soda  yield  acid  phos- 
phates : 

NaO.PO,  +  2H0  =  Na0.2H0.P0,.» 

Sulphides  of  Phosphorus. — These  compounds  are  easily 
obtained  by  fusing  sulphur  with  amorphous  phosphorus  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid ;  a  violent  action  takes  place,  but 
no  explosion  (Kekul^  f ). 

Amides  of  Phosphoric  acid. — 1.  Triphosphamidc^  NjH^PO, 

=  N,{    U.. —  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  slowly  passed  into 
*   H, 

oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (chloride  of  phosphoryl,  PO^Cl,), 
and  the  product  afterwards  treated  with  water,  a  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac  is  obtained,  together  with  a  snow-white,  amor- 
phous insoluble  substance,  which  is  triphosphamide : 

POjCl,  +  6NH,  =  3NH,C1  +  NaH.PO^ 

This  compound  is  scarcely  attacked  by  continued  boiling 
with  water,  potash-ley,  or  dilute  acids.  It  is  very  slowly 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  more  readily  by  aqua*regia.  Strong  sulphuric  or  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  easily  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a 
solution  which  contains  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
not  completely  decomposed  by  heating  with  soda-lime.  When 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
it,  and  leaves  ]^o(^hate  of  potash.     Heated  alone,  out 

"^  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  mono- 

"Ulf.  796. 
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phosphamide,  which^  on  being  heated  with  potash^  erolyes 
more  ammonia,  and  leaves  phosphate  of  potash.  The  com- 
pound may  be  regarded  as  tribasic  phosphate  of  ammoiiia 
minus  6  at  water :  — 


(NH 


SI  ^«  -  ««^  =  ^» !  h; 


By  the   action  of  anhydrous  aniline,  N .  (C,,H^) .  H  •  H, 
on  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  the  homologous    compoiind 

triphenylphosphamidey  Nj.  POj.  (CijH^), .  H,,  is  obtained  ;  it  ia 
a  white  mass,  more  easily  decomposable  than  triphosphamide. 

Trinaphtylphosphamidey  N.P0j.(Cj^jH7)j.H,,  is  obtained  in  like 

manner  by  the  action  of  naphtylamine,  N.  (C^qH,).  H  .  H,  on 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

/SwZpAo^ripAospAamufejNj.PSj.  H3.  H3,  is  obtained  by  treating 
sulphochloride  of  phosphorus,  PS^Clj,  with  ammoniacal  gas ; 
it  is  also  a  white  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.     Sulphotripheni/lphas- 

phamide^  N3 .  PSj  •  (C,jH5)3H3,  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  by 
the  action  of  aniline  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus. 
(Hugo  Schiff.*) 

2.  Biphosphamide,  N,H3p03  =  Nj.  POj .  H3.  (Oerhardt's  Phot- 
phaixiide.t)  —  Obtained  by  saturating  pentachloride  of  phos* 
phorus  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  then  boiling  with  water. 
Chlorophosphamide,  NjH^PClj,  appears  to  be  first  formed, 
and  afterwards  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
biphosphamide : 

PCl^  +  2NH3  =  NJI.PCl,  +  2HCL 

and:      NJI,PCl3  +  2H0  =  N3H3PO,  +   3HCI. 

The  product  is  purified  by  boiling,  first  with  caustic  potash^ 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  ci.  300. 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xviil  188. 
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then  with  nitric  or  sulphoric  acid,  and  finally,  by  washing 
with  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  heated  without  access  of  air, 
it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  monophosphamide ;  but  if 
moisture  be  present,  it  yields  ammonia  and  metaphosphoric 
acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia 
and  leaves  phosphate  of  potash.  It  resists  the  action  of  most 
oxidising  agents ;  but  is  slowly  oxidised  by  fusion  with  nitre, 
and  deflagrates  with  chlorate  of  potash.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  bi-ammoniacal  phosphate  of  ammonia  (the  so-called  neutral 
phosphate,)  mimu  6H0: — 

(NH0?!H?O«-«HO  =  N/g;. 

Liebig  and  Wohler,  who  discovered  this  compound,  supposed 
it  to  be  a  bihydrate  of  phosphide  of  nitrogen,  FN, .  2 HO. 

3.  MonophoBphamidej  N.  PO^  (G«rliardt*8  Biphosphamide.)  —  • 

Obtained  by  heating  triphosphamide  or  biphosphamide,  with- 
out access  of  air : — 

N,HePO,  —    2NH,  =  N.PO, 
and:  N,H,PO,  —     NH,  =  N.PO, 

It  is  a  pulverulent  substance,  resembling  triphosphamide 
in  its  reactions,  but  still  more  difficult  to  decompose  (Ger- 
hardt,  Schiff).  It  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  NH,,  in 
which  the  3  at  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  tribasic  radical, 
PO,,  or  as  mono-ammoniacal  phosphate  of  ammonia  (the  so- 
called  acid  phosphate),  minus  6H0: — 

4.  Phasphamic  acid,  NH,P0,  =^ '  ^h^^'JO,.  —  This 
oompoond,  which  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  oxide  of  am- 
UfM  ^^^    •«  wl*ich  3  at  hydrogen  in  the  ammonium 


ruospiioiius. 


nre  replaced  by  PO,,  is  obtained  hy  the  action  of  aininonJaa 
gas  on  anbjdroas  phosphoric  acid  :— 


PO. 


jo,   +    2NH,  =    2^'^^*^>J0,  +  2HO. 


Great  boat  is  evolved,  and  the  product,  when  cold,  is 
fused  mass,  consisting  of  phosphamic  acid  and  phospliamate 
of  ammonia,  generally  mixed  with  red  phosphorus.  On 
dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  filtering,  a  solution  is 
obtained,  from  which  the  otlier  salts,  most  of  which  are  inso- 
Inble,  may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition.  The  free 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lime-salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  semi-solid,  amorphous  mass,  whi 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  when  heated,  gi 
off  ammonia,  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid, 

The  phospbamatcs  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metals,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  a 
character  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  phosphates. 
The  ammonia-salt  gives  white  precipitates  with  salts  of 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  rose-coloured  with  cobalt, 
greenish-white  with  nickel,  light-blue  with  copper,  and  dirty 
green  with  chromium  sails.  The  iron  salt,  NHFePO^, 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  n  deep  purple  solution,  which 
on  evaporation  leaves  a  cryslalliue  salt,  the  phosphamate  of 


Bait 
>iel^l 


ffrrammonium. 


KII.PO, 
NHjFc 


Oj,    The  phosphamntea  of  cobi 


nickel,  zinc,  copper,  mercury  and  silver  likewise  dissotvi 
ammonia,   apparently   with    formation    of   analogous    salta 
(Schiff.*) 

5.  Phospham,  N,P.II  —  When  anhydroaa  phosphoric  acid. 
iaturated  as  completely  as  possible  with  amnioniacal  gas,  I 
heatei  in  a  dry  current  of  that  gas,  it  is  decomposed, 
treating   the   mass  when  cold  with  water,  phosphor 
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dissolves,  and  there  remains  a  small  qaantitj^  of  a  yellowish 
red  residue,  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  fused  with 
potash,  and  exhibits  in  other  respects,  the  charactt-rs  of  phos- 
]iham  {Liebig  and  Wiihler's  phosphide  of  nitrogen,  I.  454). 
Tliis  compound  ia  tlic  oitrilc  of  phosphamic  acid,  being  related 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  aceto-nitrile,  N.  0,11,,  to  acetic 
acid(Schiff):— 

NH  (NH^)  PO,  -  4H0  =  N,PII. 

Gladstone*,  bj  the  action  of  alkalies  on  chlorophosphide  of 
nitrogen  (p.  710),  obtained  two  acids,  azophosphoric  and  tkuta- 
zopliosphoric  acida,  which  he  regarded  as  phosphoric  acid 
conjugated  with  one  and  two  atoms  of  the  group  PN.  Thus 
phosphoric  acid,  =  PO^;  azopbosphoric  acid,  =  PN.PO,; 
deutazophosphoric  acid,  =  (PN),.POj.  These  acids,  ac- 
cording to  Gladstone's  analyses,  are  both  tribasic,  the  formula 
of  the  azophosphates  being  SMO-PgNO^  =  P,NM,0,: 
and  that  of  the  deutazophosphates,  3M0  .  P^N^Oj  = 
PjNjMjOg.  It  is  probahle,  however,  that  deutazophosphoric 
acid  is  the  same  as  SchifiTs  phosphamic  acid. 

TJie  formation  of  deutazophosphoric  acid  from  chlorophos- 
phide of  nitrogen  (N^PjCl^),  is  represented,  according  to 
Gladstone,  by  the  equation — - 

NjTjCl,  +  5110  =  5HCI  +  P,N,0,. 

Laurent,  however,  has  shown  that  the  formula  of  chloro- 
]diosphide  of  nitrogen  is  more  probably  NPClj ;  and  from  this 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  formation  of  phosphamic  acid;  — 

NPCI,  +  4II0  ~  2Ua  +  NHjPO,. 

Moreover  the  analysis  of  the  deutazophosphates  of  baryta 
and  silver  agree  with  the  formulae  of  the  phospliamales 
NIIMPOj  quite  as  well  as  with  Gladstone's  formula,     liy 


•  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  Hi.  135,  353. 
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decomposiDg  chlorophosphide  of  nitrogen  with  ammonia 
Gladstone  obtained  in  three  experiments,  181,  183^  and  177 
per  cent,  of  an  ammoniacal  salt  Regarding  this  as  phospha« 
mate  of  ammonia,  and  representing  its  formation  by  the 
equation — 

NPCI,  +  S^^']0,  =  '^NH^'^^*  "*■  2NH^C1  +  2HO, 

the  quantity  should  be  175  per  cent,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  experimental  result. 

Azophosphoric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  deutazophosphoric  acid,  is  most  probably 

N  H     P  O 
pyrophosphamic  add,      '    ^tj    ^    ^i^6»  ^^^  tribasic  amidogeii 

acid  of  quadribasic  pyrophosphoric  acid,  PaH^Oj^. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Phosphorus  and  its  compounds*^-* 
Phosphorus  is  always  estimated  in  the  form  of  phospborie 
acid.  When  it  occurs  in  combination  with  a  metal,  or  in  an 
organic  compound,  or  as  phosphorous  or  hypophosphorooa 
acid,  it  is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation  by  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid,  aqua-regia,  or  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

The   precipitation  of  phosphoric   acid  (tribasic)  from    an 
aqueous  solution,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  free  state  or  com- 
bined with  an  alkali,  is  best  effected  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate  of   magnesia  and   excess  of    ammonia,    chloride    of 
ammonium  being  likewise  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  magnesia  in  the  form  of  hydrate.     The  phosphoric  acid  is 
then  precipitated  as  phosphate   of  magnesia  and   ammonia, 
NH^0.2MgO.P05.     The  precipitate   does  not  settle  down 
at  once,  but  its  deposition  may  be  accelerated  by  leaving  the 
vessel  in  a  warm  place.    Care  must  be  taken,  however^  not  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  become  very  hot,  as  in  that  case  hydrate 
of  magnesia  will  be  precipitated,  and  will  be  very  diffienl 
to   redissolve.      The   precipitate,    after    standing  fo^ 
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two  hours,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water 
containing  ammonia,  as  pure  water  decomposes  it  It  is  then 
dried  and  ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate 
of  magnesia,  2MgO.PO^,  containing  63*67  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  PO^,  and  27*98  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  monobasic  or  bibasic  modi- 
fication, it  must  first  be  converted  into  the  tribasic  acid  by 
fusing  the  salt  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or,  better,  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
carbonate  of  soda  in  equivalent  proportions.  The  mixture 
may  then  be  fused  over  a  lamp,  whereas  if  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  potash  alone  be  used,  the  heat  of  a  furnace 
will  be  required.  By  this  fusion  with  excess  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  most  cases  completely 
separated  from  any  other  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined, 
and  converted  into  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  the  alkali,  which 
may  then  be  treated  as  above. 

Phosphates  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved 
in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  from  these  solutions,  the 
bases  may  in  some  cases  be  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  in  others  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  subsequently  precipitated  firom  the  filtered  solution  in  the 
form  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

To  separate  phosphoric  acid  from  the  earths^  other  methods 
are  required.  From  baryta  it  is  easily  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  throws  down  the  baryta ;  from  strontia  and  Ume^ 
also,  by  sulphuric  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol.  From  mag' 
neda  it  may  be  separated  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  equivalent  proportions. 
From  alumina  it  is  most  readily  separated  by  dissolving  the 
compound  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  sufficient  tartaric  acid 
to  keep  the  alumina  in  solution  when  the  liquid  is  neutralised 
liT  All  alkali,  and  then  adding  excess  of  ammonia  and  sulphate 

of  ammonio-magnesian 
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phosphate  is  produced,  which  may  he  treated  as  alreadjr 
described.  Tliis  nietliod  mar  siso  be  applied  to  the  separatiofl 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  Iron.  fl 

Wlien  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  combination  with  scverrf' 
earthy  bases  together,  it  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the 
compound  in  nitric  acid,  tidding  metallic  mercury  in  slight 
excGSH,  evaporating  over  the  water-bath  to  perfect  dryness, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  water.  The  whole  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  then  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  mercurous 
phosphate,  while  the  bases  pass  into  the  solution  ns  nitratefi. 
(H.  Rose.)  This  method,  however,  requires  attention  to  « 
nnmber  of  details  and  precautions  which  cannot  here  be 
given. 

Another  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  a  mix- 
ture of  bases,  by  means  of  acetate  of  uranium,  has  alreadj^- 
been  described  (II.  258). 

The  salts  of  phosphorous  andhypophosphorons  acid  may 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  the  former  being  thereby  converti 
into  pyrophosphates,  the  latter  into  metaphosphates.     Th< 
salts  must  then  be  converted  into  tribasic  phosphates  ia  the 
manner  above  described. 

Phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acid  may  also  be  esti< 
mated  by  their  power  of  precipitating  gold  in  the  metallic  state 
from  its  solutions,  or,  better,  by  their  reducing  action  on  mer- 
curic chloride,  which,  when  present  in  excess,  is  redu< 
to  mercurous  chloride. 


lix- 


Cldoride  of  Nitrogen  (I.  48 1 ). — Accoi-d  ing  to  Bineau  •,  t 
compound  is  NCIg,  that  is  to  say,  ammonia  in  wliich  all  i 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Binoau's  analysis  gin 
10-0  p.c.  N,  and  89-3 CI;  the  formula  requires  11-65N,  am 

'  Ann.  Cli.  Plijs.  [«].  x»,  M. 
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88-35  CI.  According  lo  Porrett,  Wilson,  and  Riik  •,  it 
is  NHClj!  according  to  Gladstone  f,  NJiCIs,  or  NHCl, 
+  NCI3. 

SulphiU  of  Perchhride  of  Carhon,  C,C]^.2S0,.— This  body 
waa  discovered  by  Berzelius  and  Marcet,  who  obtained  it  by 
the  action  of  aqna-regia  on  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  a  better 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is  the  following:  —  A  bottle,  capable  of 
holding  about  three  pints,  is  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  hydrocliloric  acid  ;  about  800  grains 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  then  added;  the  vessel  quickly 
closed,  and  left  for  some  days  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  then  e}>- 
poRed  for  several  days  longer  to  a  temperature  of  30°  C. 
(86°  F.),  or  in  summer  to  direct  sunshine,  and  frequently 
shaken,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
converted  into  the  new  compound.  The  action  may  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  adding  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
equal  in  weight  to  twice  that  of  the  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon used.  Tiie  mixture  is  then  distilled,  whereupon  un- 
decomposed  bisulphide  of  carbon  first  passes  over,  toge- 
ther with  chloride  of  sulphur  and  a  peculiar  yellow  liquid 
(CjS,CI,),  and  afterwards  the  sulphite  of  perchloride  of 
carbon  condenses  in  the  solid  form  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equation  :~ 

2CS,  +  8C1  +  4II0  =  C,Clj.2S0,  +  4HC1  +  2S. 

Sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon  is  a  white  crystalline 
solid  having  a  highly  pungent  odour,  and  exciting  tears.  It 
melts  at  135''C.  and  boils  at  170°;  maybe  sublimed,  and 
forms  small  rhombohedral  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  bisulpliide  of  carbon ;  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat,  yielding  chlorine,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  protochloride  of  carbon:  — 


*  Umclin'a  Ilandbouk,  ii 
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2(C,C1, .  2S0,)  =  4CI  +  4S0,  +  2C,C1^ 

It  decomposes  slowly  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air, 
yielding  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  Heated  with  a  large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid^  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  phosgene  gas :  — 

C,C1, .  2S0,  +  2S0,H  =  2S0,  +  280,  +  2HC1  +  2COC1/ 

Chlorosulphide  of  Carbon  C4S4CI4. — The  liquid  distillate 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  compound  con- 
tains this  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  a  state 
of  purity  by  repeated  distillation  with  water  and  hydrate  of 
magnesia,  which  decomposes  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  by  exposing  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  sun* 
shine  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  chlorine— 

CS,  +  201  =  SCI  +  CSCl, 

and  purified  as  above.  Also  by  passing  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas  and  vapour  of  perchloride  of  carbon 
through  a  red-hot  tube :  — 

2C,C1,  +  4HS  =  4HC1  -h  C,S,C1,. 

It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water ;  has  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  odour,  and  irritates  the  eyes  very  strongly ; 
Sp.  gr.  1-46.  It  boils  at  70**  C.  (158^  F.).  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  water  or  acids,  not  even  by  nitric  acid.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  caustic  potash  decompose  it  gradually.  It  absorbs 
ammoniacal  gas  (Kolbef). 

Sulphite  of  Protochloride  of  Carbouy  Qf^C\^.2^0^ — Formed 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  viz.,  sulphurous  acid, 
hydro-sulphuric  acid,  zinc,  iron,  proto-cliloride  of  tin,  &c., 
on  the  sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  dissolves  in  vrater 
and  alcohol,  and  is  best  prepared  in   the  state  of   solo* 

♦  Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  148.  f  I^d. 
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tlon^  by  passing  snlphnrons  acid  gas  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphite  of  perchloride  of  carbon.  The  solution 
is  colourless  and  inodorous,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  absorbs 
oxjrgen  rapidly,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  phosgene :  — 

C,C1,.2S0,  +  40  =  2S0,  +  2C0CL 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  CJDI^ .  2S0|«     (Kolbe.) 

PerchlorocarbosulphurouB  add,  C,C1,0 .  280, .  HO.  — Formed 
bj  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  sulphite  of  perchloride 
of  carbon: — 

C,C1,.2S0,  +  2K0  =  C,Cl30.2SO,.KO  +  KCl. 

The  hydrated  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta- 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  small  deliquescent 
prisms,  which  may  be  partuilly  sublimed  without  decomposi- 
tion. They  contain  2  at  water  of  crystallisation,  their  for- 
mula being  C,Cl30.2SO,.HO  +  2H0.  The  acid  is  not 
decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid  or  aqua-regia,  and  is  so 
powerful  an  acid  that  it  expels  hydrochloric  acid  from  its  com- 
binations. Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallise  with  facility.  When  heated  they  are  resolved 
into  phosgene,  sulphurous  acid,  and  a  metallic  chloride ;  e.  g. 

C,Cl30.2S03.KO  =  2C0C1  +  2S0,  +  KCl. 

Chhrocarbosulphurotu  acid,  CjCl,.2SO,.2HO. — Formed 
by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  sulphite  of  protochloride  of  car- 
bon, or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  preceding  acid.  Resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  most  of  its  properties.  Its  salts,  when 
heated,  give  o£f  phosgene,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water^  and 
leave  a  residue  of  metallic  chloride  and  charcoal. 

Chloromethtfhmlphuraus  acid,  C^HCl .  2S0, .  2H0.— Formed 
by  the  continued  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  chlorocarbo- 
solpharous  acid :  — 

—^  ^  H«C,HC1.2SO,.2HO  +  HCl. 
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When  zinc  is  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorocarbo- 
sulphurous  acid,  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  and 
the  hydrogen,  as  it  is  set  free,  converts  part  of  the  acid  into 
chloromethylosulphurous  acid ;  but  complete  transformation 
can  onlj  be  obtained  hj  subjecting  an  acidulated  solution  of  a 
perclilorocarbosulphite  or  chlorocarbosulphite  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  current.  The  hydrated  acid  is  a  viscid^  strongly 
acid  liquid,  which  bears  a  heat  of  140°  C.  without  decompo- 
sition ;  at  — 16'6°  C.  it  becomes  syrupy;  in  other  respects  it 
resembles  perchlorocarbosulphurous  acid.  All  its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallisable. 

Methylosulphurous  acid,  C^HjO. 2 SO j. HO. — Formed  when 
a  neutral  solution  of  perchlorocarbosulphite  of  potash  is  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  current,  the  electrodes  being  formed  of 
amalgamated  zinc  plates :  — 

C,Cl30.2SO,.KO   -h   6Zn  +  6H0  =  C,H3O.2SO,.K0 

+  6ZnO  +  3HC1. 

Also  when  an  amalgam  of  potassium  is  immersed  in  the  same 
solution, 

C,Cl30.2SO,.KO  +  6K  +  3H0  =  C,H30.2SO,,KO 

+   3KC1  4  3K0. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrated  acid  is  a  sour,  ino- 
dorous, viscid  liquid,  which  may  be  heated  to  nearly  130**  C. 
without  decomposition,  but  at  that  temperature  begins  to 
turn  brown  and  decompose.  It  does  not  crystallise  when 
pure.  It  is  equal  to  perchlorocarbosulphurous  acid  in  stabi- 
lity and  in  affinity  for  bases.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and  crys- 
tallisable.    (Kolbe.*) 

Intermediate  Chloride  of  Sulphur,  S4CI3.  —  Protochloride  of 
sulphur  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  its  boiling  point  risin*^ 
quickly  from  64**  to  78®  C,  where   it   remains   stationary. 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  143. 
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The  deep  orange-yellow  liquid  thus  obtained  appears  to  be 
composed  of  S^Cl,  =s  S,C1  -h  2SCI. 

Terchloride  of  Sulphur,  SCI^  —  Not  known  in  the  separate 
state,  but  exists  in  the  compound  SCI,  •  SSO,,  obtained  by 
mixing  the  protocbloride  of  sulphur,  SCI,  with  Nordliausen 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  Sulphurous  acid  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  pass  over  first,  then  the  compound  SCI, .  5S0,, 
while  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  compound  SCI,  •  5S0,  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  having 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  fuming  slightly  in  the  air.  Its  density 
is  1*818,  and  that  of  its  vapour  4*481.  Boils  at  145"^  C. 
(283"^  F.).  Water  decomposes  it  rapidly,  forming  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids.     (H.  Rose.) 

Chlorosulphuric  acid,  S0,C1,  is  regarded  by  some  chemists 
as  a  bisulphate  of  terchloride  of  sulphur,  SCI,.  2S0,.* 

SulphaU  of  Bichloride  of  Sulphur,  SCI,.  SO,  =  S,CI,0,. 
— ^Formed  by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  gas  on  protocbloride 
of  sulphur.  Large  transparent  colourless  crystals,  which  are 
decomposed  by  alcohol  and  water,  or  even  by  exposure  to 
damp  air.  Enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  they  change  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  into  a  very  mobile,  slightly 
yellow  liquid,  which  has  the  same  composition  as  the  crystals, 
but  does  not  solidify  at  — 18**  C.  (0**  F.).  It  is  dissolved  by 
water,  with  formation  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  compound  S^Cl^O,  may  be  regarded  as  hyposulphuric 
acid  in  which  2  at.  O  are  replaced  by  chlorine.     (Millon.f) 

Chlorosulphide  of  Phosphorus,  PSiqCI^. — Besides  the  chlo- 
rosulphide  of  phosphorus  described  on  page  487,  Vol.  L, 
another  compound  of  these  elements,  having  the  formula 
just  given,  is  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  into  dichloride  of  sulphur.  This  compound  is  a 
yellow  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 

*  See  VoL  I.,  page  411,  L'ne  4,  where,  howerer,  there  is  a  mifprint,  the 
formola  being  giTen  as  3SO,.SCl,  instead  of  880,. SCI,, 
t  Amu  Ch.  Phami.  1&  830;  faoprL  U% 
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evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  deposition  of  sulphur.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  dichlorlde  of  sulphur  with 
a  peculiar  sulphide  of  phosphorus^  not  jet  isolated  : — 

4S,C1  +  PS,  =  PS,oCl,. 
This  compound  was  discovered  bj  H.  Rose* 

Sulphide  of  PetUachlaride  o/Pho^horus,  PCI5.S4. — When  a 
mixture  of  3  pts.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and  1  pt  of 
sulphur  is  melted^  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  boils 
at  about  100^  C*  It  dissolves  large  quantities  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  the  latter  of  which  it  deposits  in 
crystals ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  purify.  Water  decomposes  it 
immediately,  with  formation  of  a  great  number  of  products 
(Gladstone.*)  The  compound  may  be  regarded  as  PS^CIi 
H-  C1,S,  (Schifrt> 

Action  of  acids  on  Pentachloride  of  Phosphorus.  —  Persoz 
and  Bloch  (,  by  passing  dry  sulphurous  acid  gas  over  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus,  obtained  a  volatile,  strongly  refracting 
liquid  which  they  regarded  as  PCI5.2S02.  According  to 
Schiff§,  however,  this  liquid  is  decomposed  by  fractional 
distillation,  being  resolved  into  oxychloride  of  phosphorus 
which  boils  at  110**  C.  (230  F.),  and  a  more  volatile  liquid, 
which  passes  over  at  82'' C.  (147-6  F.).  This  latter  is  the 
ehUyiide  of  tliionyl,  S^O, .  CI,,  the  name  thionyl  denoting  the 
biatomic  radical,  8,0,,  of  sulphurous  acid  and  its  salts,  hy- 

S  O  ) 
drated  sulphurous  acid  being  'u^fO^,  and  anhydrous  sul- 
phurous acid  SgOj.Og.  Chloride  of  thionyl  is  a  volatile  liquid 
of  great  refracting  power,  and  having  a  suffocating  odour  like 
that  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water^  and 
more  readily  by  alkalies,  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous 
acids.  With  alcohol,  it  yields  hydrochloric  and  ethylosul- 
phurous  acids. 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iiu  5.  f  Ann.  Ch.  Fbarnu  ci.  S09. 

t  Compt  rend,  xxvii.  86.  §  Ann.  Ch  Phanxu  cii.  111. 
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!s  o 
K  \  is  prodaced  when  chloride  of  thionyl 

is  brought  in  contact  with  dry  ammonia : 

S,0,-C1,  +  4NH,=  2NH,C1  +  N/SA)H4- 

The  action  is  very  violent,  but  may  be  moderated  by  cooling. 
The  product  is  a  white,  non-crystalline  solid,  which  gives  up 
sal  ammoniac  when  digested  in  water,  and  is  afterwards  com- 
pletely decomposed. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  in  the  same  manner  as  anhydrous  sulphurous 
acid,  producing  a  liquid  which  Persoz  and  Bloch  regarded  as 
PCI, .  2SO3,  but  which,  according  to  Schiff,  is  resolved  by 
distillation  into  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  and  chloride  of 
sulphuryl  or  chlorosulphuric  acid,  S,0^ .  Cl^ 

With  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
forms  chlorohydrated  sulphuric  add,  S,HC10^ : 

^§*\0,  +  PCI.  =  |gf  jo,  +  HCl  +  PO,CV 

And  this  compound,  by  the  further  action  of  the  pentachloride, 
is  converted  into  chlorosulphuric  acid,  S^O^.d,  (p.  551). 
Chlorohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
145°  C,  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  dissolves  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  gentle 
heat,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of 
the  compound  S,NaCiO^  It  effervesces  with  melted  nitre, 
giving  off  a  vapour  (probably  NO4CI)  which  smells  like  aqua- 
regia,and  when  passed  into  water,  forms  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  The  compound  S,HC10g  is  probably  identical  with 
that  which  H.  Rose  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  pentachloride  of  sulphur,  and  regarded  as  S^O^Cl.  It  is 
likewise  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  strongly 
heated  platinum-black  on  an  imperfectly  dried  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.     (Williamson.*) 

▼Olii 
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Tungstic  acid  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphoros 
yields  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  and  an  oxychloride  of 
tungsten,  WjO^Clg.     Similarly  with  molybdic  acid. 

Hydraled  antimonic  add  heated  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus, with  a  residue  of  anhydrous  antimonic  acid. 

Anhydrous  phosphoric  add  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
form  oxychloride  of  phosphorus : 

P,0,o  +  3P01,  =  5PO,Cl3. 

When  strong  nitric  add  is  cautiously  added  to  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved;  and  if  the 
escaping  vapour  be  passed  through  a  good  refrigerating 
apparatus,  a  blood-red  liquid  condenses,  which  when  distilled 
yields  yellowish-red  vapours,  probably  NO^Cl,  and  a  distillate 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.     (Schiff.) 

Chlorophosphide  of  Nitrogen^  P^NjCl^  according  to  Wohler 
and  Liebig,  who  discovered  it;  PjN,Cl,  according  to 
Gladstone;  PNClg  according  to  Laurent.  It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  On 
treating  the  crude  product  with  ether,  the  chlorophosphide  of 
nitrogen  is  alone  dissolved,  and  may  then  be  crystallised.  It 
is  also  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  with  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac.  It  may  be  purified 
by  distillation  with  water,  being  carried  over  by  the  vapour 
of  water,  and  then  only  requires  to  be  dried.  It  crystallises  in 
rhomboidal  prisms;  melts  at  110°,  and  boils  at  240**  C. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether^  and 
oil  of  turpentine.  Alkalies  decompose  it,  with  formation  of 
phosphamic  acid  (p.  699). 
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Bromide  of  Nitrogen.  —  When  chloride  of  nitrogen  is 
gently  heated  with  bromide  of  potassium^  doable  decomposition 
takes  place,  and  a  brown,  yerj  heavj,  oily  liquid  is  formed, 
which  appears  to  be  bromide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  very  volatile, 
has  an  offensive  odour,  and  irritates  the  eyes  strongly.  It 
detonates  easily,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  ammonia.  Its  composition  appears  to 
be  NBr,.     (Millon.) 

Oxybromide  of  Phospharus,  PBrjOy  —  Produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  pentabromide  in  moist  air.  When  tlie 
thick  reddish  liquid  thus  formed  is  heated,  to  drive  off  the 
hydrobromic  acid  which  it  contains,  and  then  distilled  at 
about  ISO""  C.  {366^  F.),  the  oxybromide  passes  over  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  heavy  liquid,  which  boils  between  170^  and 
200°  C.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  that  liquid,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  and  hydrobromic 
acids.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  last-mentioned 
solution  by  water.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution 
of  bromine.  Another  body,  apparently  of  the  same  compo* 
sition,  but  solid  and  crystalline,  is  sometimes  obtained  as  a 
residue  in  the  distillation  of  pentabromide  or  oxybromide  of 
phosphorus,  and  by  the  action  of  moist  air  on  the  pentabromide 
in  an  imperfectly-closed  vessel.  It  is  decomposed  by  water, 
melts  and  volatilises  when  heated,  but  on  cooling  remains 
as  a  liquid,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  the  oxybromide* 
(Gladstone.*) 

Sulphobromide  of  Phosphorus.  —  Pentabromide  of  phos- 
phorus is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  with  formation 
of  a  heavy  liquid,  which  boib  without  decomposition  at 
200°  C,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  dPBr, .  PS, ;  it 

•no.        V  rsj,  atnr.  a4& 


may,  however,  be  a  mixture  of  two  compountls  haring  nearly 

the  same  hoiling  point.     (Gladstone.*) 


Natural  sources  of  /orfi'ne.— According  to  Chatin  -f-,  iodine 
exists  in  the  air,  in  nearly  all  water,  and  in  a  great  namberoT 
plants,  land  and  fresh-water  as  well  as  marine  ;  also  in  coal, 
in  various  chemical  products,  viz.,  commercial  potash,  soda, 
and  sal-ammoniac,  in  wine,  cider,  perry,  &c.,  ia  milk  and 
eggs.  lie  finds  also  that  iodine  is  least  abundant  in  the  air 
and  water  of  those  localities  in  which  goitre  and  cretinbm 
prevail.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  other  che- 
mists. On  the  other  hand,  Macadam  J,  Lomeyer  §,  and  othen 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  iodine  in  the  air  or  in  rain-vster. 
Macadam,  however,  found  iodine  in  commercial  potash,  in 
numerous  samples  of  alkaline  carbonates  {used  as  reagents), 
in  the  ashes  of  wood-charcoal,  in  coal,  and  in  numerons 
plants.  Lomeyer  examined  particularly  the  air  and  water  of 
various  localities  where  goitre  is  scarce,  but  found  no  trace  of 
iodine.  Chatin  |  attributes  the  negative  results  obtained  bv 
Macadam  and  Lomeyer  to  defective  methods  of  ana!  vsis,  but 
does  not  ^ve  any  exact  description  of  his  own  process. 

Hypoiodic  add,  10,,  and  Sub-hypoiodic  acid,  ifij^  =  410,  + 
lOj.  — When  one  part  of  iodic  acid  and  5  parts  of  inonohv- 
drated  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  till 
oxygen  gas  and  afterwards  vapours  of  iodine  are  evolved,  a 
green  solution  is  obtained  ;  and  on  leaving  this  for  some  ilavs 
in  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  yellow  crystalline  crust  is  deposited, 
which,  when  freed  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields  sub-hypoiodic  add  ;  and 
this  compound  heated  to  150°  C.  gives  ofif  vapour  of  iodine^  ■ 

•  PhJL  Mag.  [3],  xxjt..  345. 

t  CompL  renJ.  xxx.  35S  ;  xxxJ.  980  ;  xxxii.  669  j  XXxiU.  519,  MB 
t  Cbcia,  Soc.  Qa,  J.  vi.  166.  §  PliiL  Mag.  [4],  t? 
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is  converted  into  hjpoiodic  acid.  The  latter  is  a  sulphur- 
yellow  amorphous  powder^  which  at  180**  C.  is  resolved  into 
io^lic  acid  and  iodine.  Water  and  nitric  acid  decompose  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a  compound  consisting  of 
IO4.4SHO4.  Aqueous  alkalies  decompose  hjpoiodic  acid, 
forming  iodates  and  the  other  compounds  which  result  from 
the  action  of  iodine  on  alkalies. 

Sub'hypoiodic  acid  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
hjpoiodic  acid,  both  in  phjsical  and  chemical  properties. 
When  heated,  it  gives  o£f  iodine  and  leaves  hjpoiodic  acid. 
(Millon.) 

Iodide  of  Nitrogen  (I.  501). — Gladstone*  has  analjsed  this 
compound  (as  prepared  bj  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  washing  with  water), 
and  arrived  at  results  which  accord  with  Bineau's  formula, 
NHI,.  Bj  decomposing  the  compound  with  hjdrosulphuric 
acid,  he  finds  that  it  contains  21  to  IN,  while  its  decompo- 
sition bj  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  agrees  with  the  equation, 

NHI,  +  4S0,  +  4H0  =  NH,  +  2HI  +  4SO3. 

Gladstone  suggests  for  the  compound  the  name  iodimide.  He 
also  finds  the  above  formula  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
formation  of  the  compound  bj  the  action  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  on  iodide  of  ammonium  (observed  bj  Plajfair),  that 
reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  according 
to  the  equation, 

2(CaO.C10)  +  2NHJ  =  NHI,  +  2  CaCl  +  4H0  + 

NHy 

Bunsen  takes  a  different  view  of  the  constitution  of  iodide 
of  nitrogen.     He  observes :   1.  That  the  mode  of  formation 
tlua  compoond  firom  iodine  and  ammonia,  with  hjdriodic 

prodoct,  shows  that  it  must  be  a 

>k  J.  T.  54. 
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in  any  other  proportions^  the  same  compounds  crystallise  oat, 
together  with  the  excess  of  iodine  or  phosphorus. 

The  biniodide,  PI„  is  a  light-red  solid  body,  which  melts 
at  110°  C,  forming  a  red  liquid.  Water  decomposes  it,  with 
formation  of  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acid,  and  deposition  of 
yellow  flakes.  When  melted  with  excess  of  phosphorus  and 
decomposed  by  water,  it  yields  red  phosphorus.  It  dissolves 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in 
flattened  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  light-orange  colour. 

The  Uriodide^  PIj,  forms  dark-red  six-sided  laminse,  which 
dissolve  very  readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  rapidly 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  It  melts  at  5o°  C,  and  crystal- 
lises in  well-defined  prisms  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine.  Water 
decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  hydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acids,  and  formation  of  an  orange-yellow  flaky  deposit 
(Corenwinder.*) 

Estimation  and  separation  of  Chlorine^  Brominey  andlodine* — 
Chlorine,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride, 
is  estimated  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipi- 
tate being  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  page  346.  The 
fused  chloride  contains  24'72  per  cent  of  chlorine,  equivalent 
to  25*42  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Many  chlorides,  chiefly  basic  or  oxychlorides,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  nitric  acid.  The  chlorine  in 
such  compounds  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  nitric  acid  solution.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  heat  the  compound  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  as 
in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  may  be  lost  Some 
chlorides,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  and  dichloride  of  mercury, 
are  insoluble  even  in  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of  silver  may 
be  decomposed,  either  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydromiw. 
by  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  a  mixture  i  ** 

*  Ann.  Oh,  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  242. 
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carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  in  equivalent  proportions,  till 
the  salt  just  begins  to  melt,  or  by  treating  it  with  dilate  sul- 
j)liuric  acid  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  (p.  339).  Di- 
chloride  of  mercury  is  easily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies. 

Chlorates  and  other  oxygen- salts  of  chlorine  may  be  re- 
duced to  chlorides,  by  ignition,  or,  better  in  most  cases,  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  chlo- 
rine is  then  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  as  above,  after 
the  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  has  been  removed  by  means 
of  nitric  acid  or  a  ferric  salt  [For  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder  and 
other  hypochlorites  for  commercial  purposes,  see  I.  592,  and 
II.  15 ;  also  Bunsen's  volumetric  method,  II.  722.] 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  in  an  organic  compound  is  deter- 
mined by  igniting  the  compound  with  excess  of  pure  quick 
lime  in  a  combustion-tube,  whereby  the  chlorine  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  calcium.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Bromine  is  estimated  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  silver 
(containing  42-55  per  cent  of  bromine),  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  chlorine.  Bromates  are  also  reduced  to  bromides 
in  the  same  manner  as  chlorates  to  chlorides. 

When  bromine  and  chlorine  occur  together,  they  may  both 
be  precipitated  by  treating  the  solution  with  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  and  bromide  is  then 
ignited  and  weighed ;  and  a  known  portion  of  it  is  afterwards 
heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine.gas.  The  bromide  of  silver 
is  thereby  converted  into  chloride,  the  bromine  passing  off  in 
vapour.  The  resulting  chloride  of  silver  weighs  less  than 
the  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide  by  the  difference  (w) 
between  the  weight  of  the  bromine  which  has  escaped  and 
the  chlorine  which  has  taken  its  place;    moreover,   these 

te  oiMi-  ■aodiiBr.  aa  the  equivalent  weights  of 

'  6*6.    Hence,  to  deter- 
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mine  the  quantities  of  Br  and  CI  in  the  mixed  silver-salts, 
we  have  the  two  equations, 

Br         80 

Br  ~  CI  =  w? ;     rT  = 


Ci  ""    355 
whence  Br  =  1  -8  tr ;     CI  =  0-8  w. 

If  the  quantity  of  bromine  is  very  small,  as  in  sea-water 
and  salt-springs,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  chlorine,  this 
method  does  not  give  very  exact  results.  In  such  cases  it  is 
best  to  mix  the  solution,  after  due  concentration^  with  only 
enough  nitrate  of  silver  to  precipitate  about  one-sixth  of 
the  chlorine,  and  treat  the  precipitate  thus  formed^ — which  is 
sure  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  bromine, — in  the  manner  just 
described.  The  remainder  of  the  chlorine  is  then  determined 
by  treating  the  filtered  liquid  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  Field*,  chloride  of  silver  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  agitating  it  with  excess  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  solution,  the  silver  being  converted  into  bromide^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  passing  into  the  solution.  This 
mode  of  decomposition  might  therefore  be  used  instead  of  the 
ignition  of  the  mixed  precipitate  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 
The  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  are  also  completely  de- 
composed by  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodine  in  soluble  iodides  is  estimated  by  precipitation  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine  and  bromine ; 
100  pts.  of  iodide  of  silver  contain  54*025  pts.  of  iodine. 

It  may  also  be  precipitated  as  iodide  of  palladium  by  mixing 
the  solution  with  nitrate  or  chloride  of  palladium.  A  black 
precipitate  then  falls,  which  settles  down  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, and  when  ignited,  leaves  metallic  palladium^  100  pts. 
of  which  are  equivalent  to  23-83  pts.  of  iodine ;  or  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100**  C. 
and  weighed;  100  pts.  of  it  contain  7*04  pts.  of  iodine:  bat 
tlie  method  by  ignition  is  to  be  preferred. 

♦  Chem.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  x,  234. 
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This  method  of  precipitation  serves  also  to  separate  iodine 
from  bromine  and  chlorine.  If  the  chlorine  is  also  to  be  esti- 
mated, the  precipitation  mnst  of  coarse  be  made  with  nitrate 
of  palladium^  not  with  the  chloride.  If  bromine  is  present 
withont  chlorine,  the  iodine  must  be  precipitated  with  chloride 
of  palladium,  because  the  nitrate  would  precipitate  bromine 
as  well  as  iodine :  the  precipitation  of  the  bromine  may,  how- 
ever, be  prevented  bj  the  addition  of  a  soluble  chloride.  To 
estimate  the  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  filtered  liquid,  the 
excess  of  palladium  must  be  removed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or  a  ferric 
salt.  The  bromine  and  chlorine  may  then  be  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

The  methods  of  treating  insoluble  iodides  are  similar  to 
those  already  given  for  chlorides  (p.  716). 

lodates  and  periodates  are  reduced  to  iodides  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  or  hydrosulphuric  acid.  To  decompose  them 
by  ignition  would  not  give  accurate  results,  because  a  portion 
of  the  iodine  is  thereby  expelled. 

Iodine  and  bromine  in  organic  compounds  are  estimated  in 
the  same  manner  as  chlorine  (p.  717). 


FLUORINE. 

Sources  of  Fluorine. — Professor  G.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  discovered  fluorine  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  especially  in 
the  siliceous  stems  of  grasses  and  equisetaceous  plants,  always 
however  in  very  small  and  variable  quantities.  He  supposes 
that  soluble  fluorine-compounds  diffuse  themselves  through 
the  rising  sap  of  the  plant,  and  are  converted,  by  the  silica 
therein  contained,  into  insoluble  silico-fluorides.  Traces  of 
>  fllflo  oocnr  in  tiia  tnp-rocks  near  Edinburgh  and  in  the 

— viites  of  Aberde^ishirc, 
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and  in  the  soils  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  sach  rocks.* 
The  same  chemist  has  likewise  found  fluorine  in  the  ashes  of 
ox-blood,  milk,  cream-cheese,  and  very  slight  traces  in  the 
ash  of  the  wliey.f  For  the  detection  of  small  qnantities 
of  fluorine  in  rocks,  aslies,  &c.,  Professor  Wilson  heats  Ae 
substance  (mixed  with  silica  if  that  body  be  not  already 
present)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel ;  passes 
the  evolved  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water;  supersatarates  the 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  thus  formed  with  ammonia ;  evaporates 
to  dryness;  exhausts  the  residue  with  water;  again  evaporates 
the  filtrate;  and  tests  the  residue  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  vessel  covered 
with  a  waxed  glass  plate.:}: 

Isolation  of  Fluorine. — Fremy,  by  submitting  fused  fluoride 
of  potassium  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  battery^  has  eliminated 
a  gas  which  rapidly  attacks  platinum,  decomposes  water  with 
formation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  displaces  iodine  from 
its  combinations  with  metals.  By  decomposing  flnoride  of 
calcium  at  a  red  heat  with  dry  chlorine  or  oxygen,  he  like- 
wise obtains  a  gas  which  rapidly  attacks  glass.  This  gas 
appears  to  be  fluorine. § 

Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen  in  a  platinum  vessel 
or  by  decomposing  fluoride  of  lead  on  a  layer  of  charcoal  in  a 
platinum  tube  by  dry  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  gaseous  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  but  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  it  condenses  into  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  acts  vio- 
lently on  water,  forms  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  attacks 
glass.     (Fremy.  ||) 

Estimation  of  Fluoritie. — The  solid  compounds  of  fluorine 
are  decomposed  by  heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  being  continued  till  all  the 

•  Edinb.  PhiL  J.  liii.  356.  f  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  366. 

X  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  151.  §  Compt.  rend,  xx&viii.  393  ;  xl.  966. 

U  Ibid,  xxxviiu  393. 
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flaorine  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  acid^  and  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  likewise  drawn  off.  The  residual 
sulphate  is  then  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  in  it  cal- 
culated; this  quantity  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the 
fluorine  gives  the  quantity  of  fluorine.  Or,  supposing  no  other 
volatile  acid  to  be  present,  if  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
fluoride  and  the  sulphate  formed  from  it  be  d,  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  equations, 


^  F         18-7 


The  second  mode  of  calculation  is  equally  applicable,  whether 
the  fluorine  be  combined  with  one  metal  or  with  severaL 

Fluorides  frequently  occur  in  nature  in  conjunction  with 
phosphates,  as  in  apatite  and  in  bones.  To  analyse  such  a 
compound,  it  is  first  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  expel  the 
fluorine;  the  residue  digested  with  alcohol  to  dissolve  the 
phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  set  free;  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  determined  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia ;  and  the  metals  now  remaining  in  the  form 
of  sulphates  determined  by  methods  already  given.  Lastly, 
the  total  weight  of  these  metals,  together  with  that  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  or  rather  of  the  corresponding  salt-radical 
(POg,  if  the  phosphates  are  tribasic),  is  deducted  from  the 
original  weight  of  the  mineral ;  and  the  difference  gives  the 
quantity  of  fluorine. 

From  solutions,  fluorine  is  generally  precipitated  as  fluoride 
of  calcium,  from  the  weight  of  which,  if  pure,  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  may  be  immediately  calculated ;  but  if  other  sub- 
stances are  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of 
fluorine  must  be  determined  in  the  manner  above  described. 
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4  or  5  cub.  centim.  of  liqaid.  To  the  resulting  brown  soIntioDy 
as  many  measures,  n^  of  the  standard-solution  of  snlphuroos 
acid  are  added  as  are  required  to  destroy  the  brown  oolonr 
completely.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
iodine,  x,  by  which  this  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been 
partially  decomposed.  This  is  effected  by  adding  three  or 
four  cubic  centimeters  of  clear  and  very  dilute  starch- solntioD, 
and  then  dropping  in  the  standard-solution  of  iodine  from  the 
burette,  till  a  blue  colour  begins  to  appear.  If  t^  degrees  of 
the  iodine-solution  are  required  for  this  purpose^  and  the 
quantity  of  iodine  in  each  degree  is  a,  the  quantity  required 
to  decompose  completely  the  n  measures  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  a?  -f  €U^»  Further,  if  we  determine  the  quantity  of  iodbe, 
a  t,  required  to  decompose  one  measure  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
solution,  we  shall  obtain  the  equation  ^  +  at^  =  ncU  ;  whence 

X  =  a  (nt  —  f). 

If  the  weight  of  the  sample  of  iodine  be  A,  the  quantity  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  will  be       .  ■   (iit  —  (f) ;  and  if  — j — 

=  1,  that  is,  if  the  quantity  weighed  out  is  exactly  100  a 
(4  grms.  if  a  =  -^  grm.)>  ^^^  difference  of  the  two 
measurements,  nt^ify  gives  at  once  the  per  centage  of  iodine 
in  the  sample. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  free  iodine  contained  in  any  liquid. 

2.  Determination  of  Chlorine, — Chlorine  decomposes  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  instantly  and  completely,  without  the 
aid  of  heat,  setting  free  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine.  If 
this  quantity  of  liberated  iodine  be  determined  in  the  manner 
just  described,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  will  be  given  by  the 
equation, 

CI      . 
^  =  -p  a  {nt  —  ty 

3.  Similarly  for  Bromine : 

Br 
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4.  Chlorine  and  Bromine  together, — To  estimate  the  qaan- 
titj  of  chlorine  contained  in  a  sample  of  brominej  a  quantity 
A  of  the  bromine,  thoroughly  dried,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  quantity  of  iodine,  a(nt  --  iT) 
thereby  separated,  is  determined  as  aboTe.  Then,  denoting 
the  quantity  of  bromine  by  x,  and  that  of  chlorine  by  y,  we 
haye  the  equations :  — 

a  +  y  =:  A; 

^^A  -  a(,i<  -  O           «  («^  -  O  -  ;^^ 
whence    x=   — j = ;y  = = = . 

Cl     ""     Br  Ci     ""     Br 

If  the  chlorine  and  bromine  are  in  a  state  of  combination, 
they  may  be  set  free  by  distilling  the  mixture  or  compound 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  evolved 
gases  being  passed  into  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

A  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  iodine,  the  equations  then  becoming — 

X  +  y  =1  A;     ^«+y  =  a(n^  —  <')• 

5.  Chlorites  and  Hypochlorites. — A  solution  of  the  salt  is 
mixed  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  in  slight  excess.  From  the  quantity  of  iodine, 
a  {nt—f)  thus  separated,  the  quantity  of  chlorous  acid  x',  or 

hypochlorous  acid  x'^  may  be  determined  from  the  equations 

•  •  • 

_,      CI     , 
y^^a{nt^tf) 

di 

or"  =  ^  a  (nt  —  f) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  1  eq.  CIO  decomposes  2  eq.  KI, 
and  1  eq.  QO-  A-— ~—  ^^1. 
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This  method  is  well  adapted  to  the  estimation  of  chloride  of 
lime  for  commercial  purposes.     If  J.  be  the  weight  of  the 

100  CI 

sample,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  will  be  —^^ — j—  a  (tU  —  t'); 

100  CI 
and  if  -4  be  equal  to j —  a,  the  diffisrence    of  the  two 

measurements,  nt  —  f,  gives  directly  the  bleaching  power  of 
the  product  in  percentage  of  chlorine. 

6.  Chromates.  —  When  a  chromate,  e.  g.  bichromate  of 
potash,  is  boiled  with  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add, 
every  2  cq.  chromic  acid  eliminate  3  eq.  chlorine  : — 

2Cr03  +  6HC1  =  CraCl,  +  6HO  +  3CI ; 

and  the  3  eq.  of  chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  liberate  3  eq.  of  iodine,  which  may  be  estimated 
volumetrically  as  above.  Hence  the  quantity  x  of  chromic 
acid  contained  in  a  known  weight  A  o{  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  any  other  chromate,  will  be  given  by  the  equation — 

2  Cr     , 

.    ,^^  200  Or     , 

or  in  100  parts :   .r  =     .    oi "  a{nt  ^  t  ). 

^^  ,      200  Cr       ,      .     .^   ,  ,       , 

=  — Q-j —  dy  that  IS,  if  the  sample  taken  weighs  exactly 

this  quantity,  the  difference  of  the  two  measurements,  n<  —  <', 
gives  directly  the  percentage  of  chromic  acid.      Similarly,  for 

K  +  2Cr 
A  =  100 — 2? a,thisdifferencewouldgive  the  percentage 

of  pure  bichromate  of  potash,  and  for  A  =  200  ^ — -  a, 

the  percentage  of  pure  chromate  of  lead  in  these  respective 
salts* 
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The  analysis  is  made  by  introducing  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  chromate  into  a  small  flask  holding  about  40  cubic  centi** 
meters,  filled  about  two*thirds  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  having  a  gas-delivery  tube  adapted  to  its  neck  by  means 
of  a  tube  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  The  glass  tube  is  in- 
serted into  the  neck  of  an  inverted  retort,  of  the  capacity  of 
about  160  cubic  centim.,  containing  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  blown 
out  into  a  bulb  to  receive  any  liquid  that  may  be  thrown  up. 
A  piece  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  tied  tightly  over  the  open 
end  of  the  glass  tube,  and  a  slit  cut  in  it  with  a  sharp,  wet 
penknife.  This  slit  opens  when  pressed  from  within,  but 
closes  tightly  when  pressed  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus 
forming  an  excellent  valve.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  is  now 
boiled  for  three  or  four  minutes,  by  which  time  the  whole  of 
the* chlorine  is  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine 
liberated. 

The  volumetric  analysis  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash 
afibrds  an  easy  method  of  determining  the  value  of  a,  or  the 
quantity  of  pure  iodine  contained  in  a  burette  degree  of  the 
standard  solution  (p.  723).     For  if  the  bichromate  of  potash 

•  •  ■ 

be  pure,  its  weight  A  is  exactly  equal  to «j a  (jU  '^  V) ; 

therefore, 

ZlA 

a  = . 

(k  +  2  Cr)  {ni  -  t) 

7.  Peroxides. — The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  peroxides  of 
lead,  manganese,  &c.,  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  chromic  acid.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  binoxide 
of  lead  PbO,  is  given  by  the  formula  — 

20 
X  =  100  -j-J  o  (««  —  Oj 

3o  S 


' 


-I 
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and  the  percentage  of  pure  binoxide  of  manganese  in  a  ooi 
mercial  sample  of  the  black  oxide  by  the  formola  — 

100  Mn     , 
X  =    — ^ — I —  a  ynt  —  f). 

Besides  the  preceding  and  a  great  number  of  other  bodi 
which  give  rise  to  a  separation  of  free  chlorine^  the  iodom 
trie  method  may  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  aabstanc 
which  are  raised  bj  chlorine  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidatio 
These  substances  are  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  ac 
and  a  known  weighty  p^  of  pure  bichromate  of  potash ;  t 
evolved  chlorine  is  passed  into  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  t 
liberated  iodine  estimated  as  above.  The  quantity  thus  sef 
rated,  viz.  a  (nt  —  t'),  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  iodii 

n      31 
-^-- — 7-  ,  equivalent  to  the  bichromate  used  minus  the  qua 

k  +  2Cr 

titj  i,  equivalent  to  the  protoxide  to  be  estimated.     The  latt 

is  therefore, 

p.  31 

i  =  -z —  —  a{nt—  €y 

K  +  2Cr 

Thus,  to  determine  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  io 
given  sample  of  iron-ore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ea< 
equivalent  of  iodine  or  chlorine  converts  2  eq.  of  the  protoxi( 
into  scsquioxide : — 

2FeO  +  I  +  HO  =  Fe,0,  +  HI. 

If  then  i  be  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  to  convert  tl 
protoxide  of  iron  in  a  given  sample  into  sesquioxide,  tl 

quantity  e  of  protoxide  in  this  sample  will  be  «  =s  t .  _ 
and  substituting  for  t  its  value  above  given,  we  have 

6  Fe              2  Fe      ,  ,       ,,. 
e  =  - —p — a(nt  —  t')i 

K  +  2Cr  ^ 
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and  hence  it  is  easy  to  calcalate  the  eqniralent  quantities  of 
metallic  iron  and  sesqnioxide. 

Various  other  applications  of  the  method,  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Bunsen's  memoir.* 


METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIES  AND  EARTHS. 

POTASSIUM. 

Preparation  of  Potassium. — The  process  of  obtaining  this 
metal  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
charcoal^  has  received  considerable  improyements  from  the 
researches  of  Maresca  and  Donny.f  The  ordinary  form 
of  the  process,  which  is  that  devised  by  Brunner,  is 
dangerous,  and  gives  very  uncertain  results,  the  quantity 
of  metal  obtained  by  it  being  often  very  small,  and  some- 
times, even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  danger  arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
connecting  tube  by  the  black  substance  formed  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  potassium  there  deposited ; 
and  the  loss  of  product  is  due,  partly  to  the  formation  of 
this  black  substance,  and  partly  to  the  escape  of  portions 
of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  first  of  these 
inconveniences  can  only  be  obviated  by  keeping  the  entire 
length  of  the  connecting  tube  at  a  red  heat  during  the 
whole  operation.  But  in  that  case,  if  the  large  receivers 
invented  by  Brunner  (see  figures  152,  153,  p.  521,  Vol.  L) 
are  used,  not  a  particle  of  the  metal  condenses,  the  whole 
escaping  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
use  much  smaller  receivers ;  and  the  form  which  the  authors 

*  Aim.  Ch.  Fhann.  IzzxtL  265 ;  Chem.  Soc  Qo.  J.  riiu  218. 
t  Ann.  Ch.  Fbjs.  [3],  aonr.  147. 
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find  to  gire  the  best  results,  is  that  of  a  shallow  rectangular 
box^  12  centimeters  long,  6  wide  and  4  deepw  Anodier 
source  of  failure  in  the  operation  is  the  want  of  a  doe  pro- 
portion between  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal  in  tk 
calcined  tartar.  To  obtain  the  best  result^  the  qnantity^  of 
charcoal  should  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  is 
theoretically  required  for  the  complete  redaction  of  the  potash 
present.  Whether  this  is  the  case^  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  previous  analysis  of  the  burnt  tartar ;  and  any  exoesi 
or  deficiency  of  charcoal,  must  be  remedied  by  mixing 
samples  of  tartar  of  different  qualities.  Lastly^  to  preT^t 
the  perforation  of  the  iron  bottle  during  the  ignition^  it  should 
be  coated,  not  with  clay  luting,  but  with  fused  borax*  Such  a 
coating  is  easily  formed  by  sprinkling  pulverised  borax  on  tbe 
bottle  when  it  is  at  a  dull  red  heat 

Preparation  of  Potassium  by  Electrolysis.  —  A  mixture  of 
1  at  chloride  of  potassium  and  1  at  chloride  of  calcium 
(which  mixture  is  used  because  it  melts  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  chloride  of  potassium  alone),  is  melted  in  a 
small  porcelain  crucible  over  a  lamp,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  six  elements  with  carbon  poles, 
the  heat  being  so  regulated  that  a  solid  crust  forms  round  the 
negative  carbon  pole,  while  the  mixture  remains  fused  and 
allows  the  free  evolution  of  chlorine  at  the  positive  pole. 
When  the  decomposition  has  been  continued  in  this  manner 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  cooled  crucible  is  opened 
under  rock-oil,  a  large  quantity  of  potassium,  almost  chemi- 
cally pure,  is  generally  obtained.  If  the  same  experiment  be 
repeated  at  a  white  heat  over  a  charcoal  fire,  with  an  iron 
wire  as  negative  pole,  small  globules  of  potassium  are  seen 
burning  on  the  surface ;  and  these  when  analysed,  are  found 
to  be  almost  pure.     (Matthiessen.*) 

Preparation  of  pure  Hydrate  of  Potash, —  Wohler  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  the  decomposition  of  pure  nitre  br 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  viii.  SO. 
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metallic  copper  at  a  red  heat  1  pt  of  nitre  and  2  or  3  pts. 
of  thin  copper  plate  cut  into  small  pieces,  are  arranged  in 
alternate  thin  lajers  in  a  covered  copper  craciblcj  and  exposed 
for  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate  red  heat  The  cooled  mass 
is  then  treated  with  water,  the  liquid  left  to  stand  in  a  tall 
covered  cylindrical  vessel  till  the  oxide  of  copper  has  com« 
pletelj  settled  down,  and  the  pure  solution  of  potash  then 
decanted  with  a  siphon. 

With  the  above  proportions  of  nitre  and  copper  part  of  the 
latter  is  converted  only  into  suboxide.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
used  for  a  second  preparation  of  potash,  by  mixing  1  pt  of  it 
with  1  pt  of  nitre  and  1  pt  of  metallic  copper. 

Iron  may  also  be  used  to  decompose  the  nitre ;  but  the 
potash  thereby  obtained  is  contaminated  with  small  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  silica,  &c  The  same  objection  applies  to 
the  use  of  an  iron  crucible,  if  a  perfectly  pure  product  be  re- 
quired.* 

Estimation  of  Potassium.  —  Potassium,  when  it  occurs  in  a 
compound  not  containing  any  other  metal,  may  be  estimated 
either  as  sulphate  or  as  chloride.  All  potassium-salts  con- 
taining volatile  acids,  are  decomposed  by  heating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  which  may  afterwards  be 
expelled  by  a  stronger  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  potassium  or 
potash  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  residual  neutral  sul^ 
phate.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  by  mere  ignition ;  but  they  may  be  completely 
driven  off  by  dropping  a  lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
into  the  crucible,  and  repeating  Ihe  ignition  with  the  cover 
on ;  the  sulphuric  acid  then  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere 
of  ammonia  in  the  crucible,  and  a  perfectly  neutral  sulphate 
remains.     It  contains  54*06  per  cent  of  potash,  EO. 

In  estimating  potassium  as  chloride,  the  only  precaution 
to  be  observed  is  to  ignite  the  chloride  in  a  covered  crucible, 

*  Ann.  Ol  Phann.  Izzxrii.  373. 
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as,  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  the  mir,  a  poftioii  of 
it  volatilises.  The  chloride  contains  52*47  per  cent  i 
potassium,  eqaivalent  to  63*19  per  cent,  of  potash. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  ail  soluble  sahstaoca 
except  ammonia,  is  easily  effected  by  precipitadiig  it  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  adding  alcohol  to  complete  the  preo- 
pitatiou  of  the  chloroplatinate  of  potassium^  collecting  the 
precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  washing  Tvith  alcohol^  and 
drying  it  at  100''  C.  It  contains  16*04  per  cent,  of  potassinm 
equivalent  to  19*31  of  potash. 

SODIUM. 

Preparation, — Deville  finds  that  the  reduction  of  this  metal 
from  the  carbonate,  by  ignition  with  charcoal^  is  grettlj 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  some  substance,  such  as  chalk, 
which  retains  the  mass  in  a  pasty  state  during  ignition.  The 
best  product  is  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  717  pts.  of  diy 
carbonate  of  soda,  175  charcoal^  and  108  chalk.  With 
regard  to  the  form  of  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conductiDg 
the  process,  Deville  follows  exactly  the  directions  given  by 
Maresca  and  Donny  (p.  729),  for  the  preparation  of  potas- 
sium.* 

Sodium  may  be  readily  obtained  by  electrolysis,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  described  for  potassium  (p.  730),  using, 
however,  a  mixture  of  1  at.  chloride  of  sodium,  and  2  at 
chloride  of  calcium.     (Matthiessen.) 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — Solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  are 
capable  of  assuming  the  state  of  supersaturation,  and  exhi- 
biting phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  sulphate  (I.  555Y 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  saturated  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  enclosed  while  boiling  hot  in  sealed  tubes  or  well- 
corked  flasks,  remains  supersaturated  at  ordinary  temperatures 

♦  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xliii.  5. 
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and  frequently,  even  when  cooled  seyeral  degrees  below  0°  C, 
not  depositing  anjr  crystals.  Keeping  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  from  agitation  (as  by  covering  the  hot  solution 
with  a  glass  receiver),  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  crystals  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  free 
access  of  air  causes  immediate  solidification,  attended  with 
rise  of  temperature.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  a  supersaturated  solution,  does  not  induce  any  change 
of  state. 

The  supersaturated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  contain 
a  salt  having  less  water  of  crystallisation  than  the  ordinary 
10-hydrated  salt  The  salt  contained  in  them  is,  in  fact,  a 
7-hydrated  salt,  NaO .  CO^  +  7H0,  and  of  this  salt  there  are 
two  modifications,  difiering  in  crystalline  form  and  in  degree 
of  solubility.  One  of  them  (a)  crystallises  in  rhombohedral 
crystals ;  the  other  (b),  in  square  tables  or  low  prisms :  both 
these  salts  absorb  water  rapidly.  The  salt  b  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Thomson,  who,  however,  supposed  it  to  contain 
8  at.  water.  When  a  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
containing  a  slight  excess  of  the  solid  salt,  is  enclosed  in  a 
flask,  which  is  corked  immediately  after  the  boiling  has  ceased, 
no  crystals  are  deposited  from  it  for  a  long  time  on  cooling  down 
to  between  25**  and  18**C. ;  but  on  cooling  below  S"*,  it  deposits 
chiefly  the  salt  6.  When  cooled  to  between  1 6**  and  10**,  it  yields 
the  salt  a,  which  redissolves between  21**  and  22**,  forms  again 
on  cooling  to  19**;  and  on  cooling  from  10**  to  4**,  becomes  opaque, 
and  passes  into  the  salt  b.  After  cooling  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, and  for  a  longer  time,  when  the  state  of  supersaturation 
ceases,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals  of  the 
ordinary  salt  NaO .  CO,  +  10  aq.  The  following  table 
gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantities  of  the  10-hydrated 
and  of  the  two  varieties  of  the  7-hydrated  salt,  contained 
in  100  parts  of  the  saturated  solutions  at  different  tempera- 
tures:— 
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Temperature     .  .     0^  lO^  150  soP  ^59  S€P  S8«  lOt^. 

lO-bydrated  salt  .     7-0  121  16*2  21*7  38-5  37-2  51-7  45*5 

7-hjrdrated  (6) .  .  20-4  26*3  29*6  38-6  38-1  43*5  —  — 

7-hjdrated  (a) .  .  81-9  87-9  41-6  45-8  —  —  —  — 

Hence  it  appears^  that  carbonate  of  soda  exhibits  a  maxi- 
mum  of  solubility^  at  38°  C.  The  decrease  of  solabilitj  above 
this  point  arises  from  the  formation  of  another  hydnte» 
NaO  .  COj  -f  HO.  This  hydrate,  which  separates  oat 
when  a  solution  saturated  at  104°  C.  is  concentrated  bj 
boiling,  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  tbe 
crystals  which  have  been  separated  by  boiling,  redissolve  in 
the  mother  liquor,  when  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  yesseL 
(H.  Loewel.*) 

Besides  the  hydrates  above-mentioned,  two  others  have 
been  discovered  by  Jacquelain  f,  viz.  NaO .  CO^  -f  15H0, 
which  crystallises  below  —  20°,  and  when  dried  in  vacuo 
gives  off  5  atoms  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  ordinary 
ten-hydrated  salt ;  and  NaO  .  CO,  +  9HO,  obtained  by  re- 
peatedly crystallising  a  solution  which  at  first  contains  i 
portion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Jacquelain  also  finds  that 
carbonate  of  soda  gives  off  carbonic  acid  when  melted,  even 
in  a  stream  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Soda, — This  salt  appears  to  be  capable  of 
existing  in  solution  in  three  different  states,  viz.  as  anhy- 
drous salt,  NaO .  SO3,  as  the  seven-hydrated  salt,  NaO .  SO 
-f  7II0,  and  as  the  ten-hydrated  salt,  NaO.  SO3+  lOHO, 
which  is  the  ordinary  Glauber's  salt  The  following  table 
shows  the  solubility  (as  determined  by  Loewel  J)  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt,  and  of  the  two  hydrates,  in  water,  at  Tarions 
temperatures ;  also  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  corre- 
sponding in  each  case  to  the  hydrate  dissolved.  The  numbers 
in  the  table  are  the  quantities  of  salt  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  water. 

♦  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiii.  334. 

f  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  106. 

%  Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  32. 
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SOLUBnJTT  OF 

BULFHATB  OF 

SoDl« 

Temp. 

NaO.SO,, 

NaO.SO,  +  10HO. 

KaO-SOj-t-rHO. 

Anbjdroaa. 

HjdnU. 

A&bydrocu. 

Hjdrate. 

OOC. 

•            • 

5-02 

12-16 

19*62 

44-84 

10 

•            • 

9-00 

23  04 

30-49 

78-90 

15 

•           • 

13-20 

35-96 

37-43 

105-79 

18 

52-25 

16-80 

4841 

41-63 

124-59 

20 

52-76 

19-40 

58-35 

44-73 

140-01 

25 

51-53 

28-00 

98-48 

52-94 

188-46 

26 

51-31 

30-00 

109-81 

54-07 

202*61 

30 

50-37 

4000 

184-09 

33 

49-71 

50-76 

323*13 

34 

49-53 

55-00 

412-22 

4015 

48-78 

50-40 

46-82 

59-79 

45*42 

70-61 

44-35 

84*42 

42-96 

103-17 

42  65 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Potash.  —  Gladstone*  has  obtained  a 

salt  containing      ^^  q  J6S0^  by  fusing  the  neatral  or  acid 

sulphate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  sodium^  or  sulphate  of 
potash  with  sulphate  of  soda^  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  hot 
water,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise,  or  by  mixing  the  two  salts 
in  hot  aqueous  solution.  The  salt  which  crystallised  out 
was  anhydrous,  and  exhibited  the  crystalline  form  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  H.  Rosef  had  previously  obtained  the  same  salt, 
but  had  not  assured  himself  of  its  definite  constitution. 

Eftimation  of  Sodium, — This  metal,  like  potassium,  may  be 
estimated  either  as  chloride  or  as  sulphate.  The  sulphate 
contains  32*54,  and  the  chloride  39*53  per  cent,  of  sodium. 

Sodium  is  separated  from  potassium  by  means  of  bichloride 
of  platinum,  with  addition  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the 
potassiam,  and  leaves  the  sodium  in  solution.  The  quantity 
of  potaniom  may  then  be  determined  from  the  weight  of  the 

See.  Qb.  J.  vL  106. 
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precipitate^  and  the  sodium  estimated  bjr  difference.  Or  if  t 
direct  estimation  of  the  sodium  be  desired^  the  filtered  liqmd 
may  be  freed  from  excess  of  platinum  bjr  means  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid^  and  the  sodium  in  the  filtrate,  which  then  con- 
tains no  other  metal^  determined  as  sulphate. 

If  the  potassium  and  sodium  are  in  the  form  of  chloridei, 
the  method  just  described  may  be  applied  immediately;  if 
not,  it  is  best  first  to  convert  them  into  chlorides,  which  maj 
in  some  cases  be  done  by  merely  heating  the  mixed  salts  mik 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  in  case  of  sulphuric  or  phos- 
phoric acid  being  present,  by  precipitating  the  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium,  removing  the  excess  of  barium  with  csi* 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  expelling  the  ammoniacal  salts  fmm 
the  filtrate  by  evaporation  and  ignition.  The  residue  is  a 
mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 


AMMONIUM. 


A  compound  radical  consisting  of  ammonia  with  an  addi- 
tional atom  of  hydrogen,  was  first  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  by  Berzelius,  and  termed  ammo- 
nium. This  body  has  never  been  insulated,  but  is  supposed 
to  api)car,  in  a  certain  experiment,  in  combination  with 
mercury,  and  possessed  of  the  metallic  character  (I.  2031 
The  compounds  of  ammonium  are  always  strictly  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  Hydrochlorate  or  Muriate  ofamnumia, 
Sal-ammx)niac,  NH^ .  CI. — This  salt  is  formed  when  ammonia 
is  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  NH3  +  HCl  =  NH  .  CL 
It  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  bones,  in  the  manufacture 
of  animal  charcoal,  and  from  the  liquor  which  condenses  in 
the  distillation  of  coal  for  gas.  These  liquors  contain  am- 
monia principally  in  the  state  of  carbonate  and  hydrosulphate 
which  may  be  converted  into  chloride  of  ammonium  by  the 
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addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salt  is  parified  by  crys- 
tallisation^ and  sablimed  in  vessels  of  iron  or  earthenware^  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  it  condenses  and  forms  a  solid  cake^ 
the  condition  in  which  sal  ammoniac  is  always  met  with  in 
commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  tenacious  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  powder ; 
its  sp.  gr.  is  1*45.  It  has  a  sharp  and  acrid  taste^  and  dis- 
solves in  2*72  parts  of  cold^  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  generally  crystallises 
from  solution  in  feathery  crystals^  which  are  formed  of  rows 
of  minute  octohedrons  attached  by  their  extremities.  At  a 
red  heat  it  volatilises  without  previous  fusion. 

A  corresponding  bromide^  iodide^  and  fluoride  of  ammonium 
may  be  formed  by  neutralising  ammonia  with  hydrobromic^ 
hydriodic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

Sulphides  of  Ammoniunu — When  4  volumes  of  ammonia 
combine  with  2  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  the  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  produced;  NH,+  HS  =  NH^.S.  Ammo- 
nium combines  with  sulphur  in  several  other  proportions, 
which  are  obtained  on  mixing  and  distilling  the  various  sul- 
phides of  potassium  with  sal  ammoniac.  In  the  reciprocal 
decomposition  which  occurs,  the  potassium  combines  simply 
with  chlorine,  and  the  ammonium  with  sulphur.  The  fol- 
lowing compounds  are  generally  enumerated :  NH^ .  S ;  NH^.  S 
+  HS  ;  NH4 .  S3  and  NH^.  S^.  The  protosulphide  has  long 
been  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  sulphur, 
and  sal  ammoniac,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  fuming 
liquor  of  Boyle.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  oxygen,  and  thus  fumes  produced.  The 
second  compound,  which  is  a  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  am- 
monium, is  formed  by  transmitting  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
through  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation.  This  liquid  is  gene- 
rally called  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  is  a  very  useful 
reagent  in  chemical  analysis.  All  the  sulphides  of  ammo- 
nium are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  without  decomposition. 
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Nitrate  of  ammonium^  NH^O.NOy — When  mtric  acid  a 
saturated  with  ammonia^  a  salt  is  obtained  which  crystalliM 
in  six-sided  prisms^  and  is  isomorphous  with  nitrate  of  potuL 
Besides  the  elements  of  anhydroas  nitric  acid  and  ammcnii, 
this  salt  contains  an  atom  of  water  which  cannot  be  seponted 
from  it,  which  is  also  foand  in,  and  is  eqnallj  essential  to,  ^ 
salts  formed  by  neutralising  all  other  oxygen-acids  by  am- 
monia, such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric^  carbonic,  &iv,  m 
contact  with  water.     The  hydrogen  of  this  water  is  assignei 
to  the  ammonia,  to  form   ammonium,   which    the  oxygen 
converts  into  oxide  of  ammonium ;  so  that   the  product  k 
nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  ammonium ;  or  NH,  -|-  HO .  N0,= 
NH4O .  NOjj.     This  salt  deflagrates  with  flame  when  thrown 
upon  red*hot  coals.     When  decomposed   between  30(f  and 
400%  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  (I.  339). 

Carbonates  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  carbonate  of  oxide 
of  ammonium  appears  not  to  exist  in  the  free  state,  bat  bjr 
distilling  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Rose  obtained  a  volatile  crystalline  salt,  whick 
may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  :  NH, .  CO,  + 
NH4O .  COj.  When  the  commercial  salt  is  exposed  to  tiie 
air,  it  loses  its  pungent  odour,  and  a  white  friable  mass  re- 
mains, which  is  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonium,  or  carbonate 
of  water  and  oxide  of  ammonium  :  HO .  CO,  -f-  NH^O .  CO,. 
This  is  a  stable  salt,  and  may  be  dissolved  and  crystallised 
without  change. 

The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  is  a  crystal- 
line transparent  mass,  which  Rose  finds  to  have  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  composition  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
or  to  contain  300,  with  2NH3  and  2H0.  Rose  is  disposed 
to  consider  it  a  compound  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  bicarbonate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  or  !NTI.CO  + 
(HO .  CO,  +  NH4O .  CO,).  Mr.  Scanlan  has  shown  thai  a 
small  quantity  of  water  dissolves  out  the  carbonate  from  Am 
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salt,  and  leaves  the  bicarbonate^  which  is  the  least  soluble.  This 
observation  does  not  prove  the  commercial  salt  to  be  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  the  two  salts  derived  firom  it,  as  many 
undoubted  compounds  of  two  salts  are  decomposed  by  water, 
when  one  of  the  constituent  salts  is  much  more  soluble  than 
the  other.  Another  salt  was  obtained  by  Bose,  in  well- 
formed  crystals,  of  which  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  are 
in  the  proportions  of  the  sesquicarbonate,  but  with  three 
additional  atoms  of  water.  No  fewer  than  twelve  different 
carbonates  of  ammonia  are  described  by  that  chemist* 

Sulphate  of  Ammonium^  'SUfi  .&0^'\'  HO. — This  is  a 
highly  soluble  salt,  which  possesses  an  atom  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  in  addition  to  the  atom  which  is  essential  to 
its  constitution.  It  appears  also  to  crystallise  without  this 
water. 

Phosphates  of  Ammonium.  —  The  biammoniacal  tribasic 
phosphate,  (2NH4O .  HO)  •  PO^,  analogous  to  ordinary  phos- 
phate of  soda,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  acid  phosphate 
of  lime  with  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  forms  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system, 
which  effloresce  on  the  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
give  off  a  portion  of  their  ammonia,  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures. The  salt  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water.     (Mitscherlich.) 

The  monoammoniacal  phosphate,  (NH^O .  2H0)  .  PO^  is 
formed  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
ceding salt,  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  acid.  It  forms 
crystals  belonging  to  the  square  prismatic  system,  and  some- 
what less  soluble  than  the  preceding.     (Mitscherlich.) 

A  basic  phosphate  is  also  formed  by  mixing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  biammoniacal  salt  with  ammonia;  but  it 
quickly  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  biam- 
moniacal salt. 

•  Sciniifie  Mmmjbl  ii.  sa. 
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be  formed  by  addihg  amtiionia  to  tii^' iatidot^'  sdliitttfii^'itf  tk' 

respective  acids  r  biit  thejr  fli^e'  ^oiiY^m^^ 

the  correspohdirig  itflbiasie  t>hosphat«^^  *  (Gr^h'ifii^^^  *"^f  \ 

(regarding  oxalic  4uad  fi9:ia.jbi,bMiciiiaid4jrpfc^rfid^)iiiki(ifl4i^ 
by  neutralbing  the  aqueous  acid  with  ammonia.  It  crn^ 
tallises  in  long /prisms  lipited.  in  ^^ .  iuid  beJoDgioE 
the  ri£:bt-prismatic  syi^teiii:  they  contain  2  eq.  of.  wafar. 
which  they  giVe  off  at  a'mbderaie  heat.  The  acicl  oxal^ 
C,(H .  NH4)i9s,^b<pr«:ipitatod'  i^  crysCttlMbribMl,  '^ 
the  solution  oif  the  neutral  salt  is  mixed  with  oxalic^  sulphoiic, 
or  hydrochloMc:  bcid.  ')t  Is  muab  }ean$qilub|kithi^9kxUfMMitffk 

A  superoxaliite,  0^(11 .  NH^)^)^  +  C^t['jCJ^,  separates  from 
a  solutioa  of;  equal: iparifti6f  ^uoalic  aeidiaiifl  4h6^iKQiti  dsidbM;^ 
in  crystals  resembling  those  of  the  preceding. salt, -^d, con- 
taining 4  eq.  of  water.  M  " 

Neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium,  when  strongly  beatod^pres 
off  4  at.  water,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  pxamide  (p,  56S\;  \ 

C,N^,0,  -.  4H0  =»   e.NjH.O,.         ! :  f   ^i  ^ 

1 ^*- — ,  ■    -^  , 

Noufra)  oxalate  .  Oxalmldto,  .?!;''^r  v:'. 

of  ammonium. 

The  acid  salt,  when  heated,  gives  off  2  at.  water,  and  Ic&Veii 
oxamic  acid  (p.  542)  : 

C,NH,0,  -  2H0    =    C.NHjOg. 

^ y ' 

Acid  oxalate  of  ■  .  i :     :  Oxamic  acid, 

ammonium. 

All  amides  and  amidogeu-acids  may,  indeed^be  rega<vfed 
as  ammonium-salts  minita  water.    But  lew  of  them^.howievnibj 
are  produced  by  the  actual  abstraction  of  water  iW^nxtlKs 
corresponding  ammonium-salts;    they  are  more    gfmonlbki 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  anhydroiiis,aiimdiiMo 
chlorides,  or  compound  ethers  (pp.  542,  557,  561).    .n 
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The  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on 
the  anhydrous  acids^  sometimes  called  anhydrous  salts  of 
ammonia^  and,  by  H.  Rose^  ammon'SalU,  are  all  either  amides 
or  amidogen-acids.      Thus,    2   vols,   ammoniacal  gas,  and 

1  vol.  carbonic  acid,  unite  and  form  the  compound  NHjCO,, 

!C  O 
A  *^^^ 

2  at  ammonia  in  which  one-third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  the  biatomic  radical  carbonyl,  C,0,.  With  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid,  ammonia  forms  two  compounds,  viz.  NHjSO,* 

Rose's  sulpli^atamman,  or  sulphamide,  =  N,^  fr  ^  +  2H0 ; 

and  sulphamic  acid,  NH,S,Oe  =  ^*  "^«^y«^*^j^».       Simi- 

larly,  with  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia  forms  thion* 

S  O 
amide,  NH3SO,  =N,[  A  \  and  thionamic  acid,  NHyS^O^ 

-« — — . 

=     ^  •  "4  «    t^l     **   [Forthc amidci of phon>horic acid, seepage 695.] 

All  salts  of  ammonium,  heated  with  fixed  caustic  alkalies, 
give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  absorbed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  its  quantity  then  determined  either  by  evaporating 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  over  the  water-bath, 
or,  more  exactly,  by  precipitation  with  bichloride  of  platinum 
(p.  385). 
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Preparation. — Pure  chloride  of  lithium  is  fused  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposed  by 
a  linc-carbon  battery  of  four  or  six  cells.  The  positive  pole 
U  m.  mmmfl  spUoter  of  gas-coke  (the  hard  carbon  deposited  in 

mI.  tbe  negative  pole  an  iron  wire  about 
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the  thickness  of  a  knitting-needle.*  After  &  few  secondly  i 
tuoall  hilvcj'-wliiie  regalus  is  formed  ander  the  fased  cUodd^ 
round  tlie  iron  wire  and  adhering  to  it,  and  after  two  or  tbne 
nBiiiutes  attaina  tlie  size  of  a  small  pea.  To  obtain  the  jptt^ 
tlie  wire  pole  and  regulus  are  lifted  oat  of  the  fiiaed  massi  bj 
a  small,  flat,  s[KKin •shaped  iron  spatula.  The  wire, ^najjdbo 
be  withdrawn  from  the  still  melted  metalj  whick  is  p^^ol^t^ 
from  oxidation  by  a  coating  of  chloride. of  JLitJh^aai^  .-.jThe 
inetaj  may  now  be  easily  removed  from  tlie  spatula  with  ;i 
pen-knife^  after  having  been  cooled  uxxdier  rock-Qil-.^  TIh^ 
operations  may  be  repeated  overy  three  miixntes ;  and  thps  sn 
ounce  of  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  in  a  very  ^luso^  timei:. 

Lithium,  ou  a  freshly-cut  surface,  has  the  colopr  (4 
silver,  but  (quickly  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air^  hw:^ 
ing  slightly  yellow.  It  melts  at  180''  C.  {356"*  F.),  ud 
if  ])rc8sed  at  that  temperature  between.  t\vo  gllisa  j^st^ 
exhibits  the  colour  and  brightness  of  polished  silver.  It  u 
harder  than  potassium  or  sodium,  but  softer  than  lead^  and 
may,  like  thut  metal,  be  drawn  out  into  wire.  It  team  mucli 
more  oasiily  than  a  lead  wire  of  the  same  dimensions.  ,^t  ^n^ 
bo  welded  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temperatures.  .  Xt  t^ins 
on  ruck-oil,  luid  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  solids^  its  spedfic 
gravity  being  only  0-5986.  Taking  the  atomic  ueight.^t 
6'5,  its  utoniic  volume  is  therefore  1*06,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  calcium.  \ 

Ijithium  is  iniioh  less  oxidable  than  potABsium  or  sodidor. 
It  inako5  a  load-grey  streak  on  paper.  It  ignites  at  a  tenipe- 
rat uro  much  higher  than  its  melting  point,  burning  qidedt, 
and  with  an  intense  white  light.     It  bnrns  when  heated  in 


*  Tho  decomposing  pivrer  of  an  cUvtrif  cnrn^nt  depends 
tt^HMttf^  I,  <•  u].H>n  Uie  quv^tient  obtained  bv  diTiding  the  strergrth  of  the 
bv  ihc  surface  of  Uic  (vIc  at  ^hich  the  clcctrolrsi^  cakes  pUce. 
of  ^vn>iani  strength  )>as«ed  thrv^u^h  an  aqueow  soSmtioo   of 
chrv^nnum,  eliminates*  as  it*  deibRty  1$  suece^irelT  disrioijl&e^  ^or  the 
seciivni  of  ihe  rx'ducin^  |vIo  increased X  metallic  chrvmiuiaL  chnafto^ 
c!ii\>uuc  o^tde«  and.  U:>tlr.  hvdrv^u.    ^Bu::iep.  ^<>>V>  Jaa.  xci.  SISl) 
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o\-ygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  dry  carbonic  acid,  ami 
with  great  brilh'ancy  on  boiling  sulphnr.  When  thrown  on 
water,  it  oxidif^cs,  but  does  not  fuse  like  sodium.  Nitric  acid  acts 
on  it  so  violently,  that  it  melts  and  often  takes  fire.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  attacks  it  slowly;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  quickly.  Silica,  glass,  and  porcelain  arc  attacked 
by  lithium  at  temperatures  even  below  200"  C.  (Bunsen.*) 

According  to  Dr.  Mallett  f,  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium  is 
6'95 ;  and  accordingly  that  of  sodium  is  exactly  the  mean 
between  those  of  lithium  and  potassium. 

Nitrate  ofLithia, — This  salt  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
supersaturated  solutions.  Above  10*  or  15**  C,  it  crystallises 
in  rhombic  prisms,  resembling  those  of  common  nitre,  but 
below  10°  in  rhombohedrous ;  both  kinds  of  crystals  arc 
deliquescent.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  the  super- 
saturated solution  at  1*^  C.  are  slender  needles.  (Kremers.$) 

Phosphate  of  Lithicu  —  According  to  W.  Mayer §,  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  en  adding  phosphate  of  soda  io  the  solution 
of  a  lithia-salt,  is  not  a  double  phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda, 
as  commonly  supposed,  but  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  lithia, 
SLiO.POy  The  same  precipitate  is  also  produced  when  a 
lithia-salt  is  treated  with  pliosphate  of  potash  or  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  mixed  with  free  alkali. 

Estimation  of  Lithium, — This  element,  when  separated  from 
other  metals,  may  be  estimated  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or 
chloride,  in  the  same  manner  ae  potassium  or  sodium.  From 
pota.ssium  it  is  separated  by  precii>itating  the  latter  with  bi- 
chloride of  platinum ;  and  from  sodium,  by  converting  the  two 
bases  into  chlorides,  and  treating  the  dried  chlorides,  in  a  well- 
closed  bottle,  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
which,  after  a  few  days,  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
lithium,  and  leaves  the  chloride  of  sodium  undissolved. 

*  Ann.  Oil.  Fhann.  xcir.  107  ;  Chem.  Sec.  Qn.  J.  riii.  143. 
t  SilL  Add.  J.  [2j,  zzii.  349.  (  Fogg.  Ann.  xciL  520. 

{  Aiiii.Cli.Fbanii.zcTin..i93. 
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Bunsen  haf •  >obtaitied vthUlmctel t ty ^>fcribjjaaliBgt jphlwtt 
of  bariam,  iiiifsed!j<Qp>ila^a:)(paat0  withj<einteifoiifcid  At^Ui 
hydrochloric'  aeid^>at  a  •tenp«ntanBib('-^ilM>j-<3(^itefil^iMi^ 
tion  of  the  dectrig.  oarteit^iisiiigi > ani liiriatgi^itrtMiitfiilJMi 
wire  as  the  negative  poleinolRithfe  mknheir^^AaBXifMkmik 
tained  as  a  soUd^  tilTerHwhite^'>iiighIj-«li:jv|aiUBe«^inia|g^ 
\?hich^  when  plaeed^iQim]  iittb>blAtflladex>CdUnAigh^fi%M 
charcoal^  and  beaded  in^  aiiitDei^'6fi(hyd]^(^ea^;jr}eUiblMlByi 
in  the  form  of  a  tumefied  mass^  darkly  tarnished  on  the  bio^ 
face^  bat  often  exhibiting  a  8ilvet4wiut^  hi^tt^.iii  the  cavitia.* 
Matthiessen  has  obtained  barium  by  a  method  similar  to  tht 
adopted  for  strondunv  (|)w<P66)y  bui  onljjri  iiii]tli^/foii^-i<lf  * 
metallic  powdea  ...■..,    ..i:  ^r.ni  ii)rii)*\\^: 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide  of  Barium. — A  solution  of '^tfafa  .^ak 
in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  actaiu.atedaoingiagoniiiiiiTiiHvtt 
metallic  oxides,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  aoitisig^  at  .tliQi.m<ttiff^ 
of  separation,  \rith  the  oxygen  of  the  other  mQtaUM»:wk 
(p.  517).  When  peroxide  of  barium  is  introdf^edrintd  kioh- 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potash  acidulated  i!?ith  hydjooekloric 
acicf,  oxygen  is  abundantly  evolved  (its  evolution  being^^how- 
ever,  preceded,  in  the  case  of  cold  dilute  soltutionsyby  tfae 
formation  of  a  blue  compound,  first  obserired  by  BATreswil, 
and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  perchromic  acid,  Cr^Qy) ; .  and 
according  to  Brodie's  experiments,  the  reaction,  whQix  ft*  great 
excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  present,  .tak^ipbtc^-ifi 
shown  by  the  equation,  i  •.■.;-if 

2CrO,  +  4BaO,  =  Cr.O,  +  70  4  4B*0,  '       ' 

the  chromic  acid  being  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromiam. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved  affords  the  me^fis,  of  cfjpx* 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  xci.  619. 
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latlng  the  per  centage  of  real  BaO,  in  the  sample  used.  Oxide, 
chloride,  salphate,  or  carbonate  of  silver  introduced  into  an 
acid  solution  of  a  peroxide  of  barium,  is  partly  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  the  quantity  of  metal  thus  reduced  being, 
Mui(^vs(»-,:ialt9ayailesa  th«BiithaLiwlttoh/id-'equivalent  to  the 
tifatygen  .wUch  exists  in  the.  perDaide;togD(licr<  with  baryta. 
Vk&ApLamtiiy  reduced  incceaao  tnhh  theiamonnt  cf  the  silver 
ilOfflpi»diQdiiBnft^Bnd«iiminidbc&ja8'*bc:ieo^  higher. 

■iLu saalii  quantity . of 'ibtt  aLremtompoundy  or.  of  any  similar 
jub^ianoe,  18  capaMe- of  decQiBposiHg  a. large  quantity  of  the 
^Muaddel.  ..loditte,  onitbeollier'baiidiiidecQOipoMB  only  an 
(iqumleat  quaadty,  acoording.ftorthe  equation^^    .. 

BaO,  +  I  at  Bol  4- O,  (Bmdie^). 

j:  :[Fm?  the  Mparation  of  oxygen  from  die  air  by  first  convert- 
ing baryta  into  the  peroxide,  and  then  decomposing  the  latter, 
see  p.  4iS.'] 

^'  Peroxide  of  barium,  heated  over  a  large  spirit-lamp  in  a 
vapid  current  ot  carbonic  add  gas,  beoomes  white-hot,  and  at 
the  same  time  small  wliite  flames  burst  out  from  its  surface, 
-{Mtobably  arising  from  the  evolution  of  oxygen  fr6m  tlie  still 
^ttiideootnposed  peroxide,  A  similar,  but  much  more  brilliant 
^Hrppearance  is  presented  when  the  peroxide  is  heated  in  sul- 
pliurouracid  gas.    (Wuhler.f) 

. :  Carhmate  of  Baryta,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  and 
'ofaarcodl^  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  aqueous 
Vapour,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  caustic  baryta.  This  pro- 
-eess  is  recommended  by  Jacqoebun^  for  tbe  preparation  of 
caustic  baryta. 

According  to  Boussingault^^  a  ^lutlon  of  ^  chloride  of  ba- 
rium, mixed  with  the  native  sesqulcarbonate  of  soda  called 

"^'  •  Phil  'RlEBte.  1850,  759.  t  Ann.  Ch.  Phorm.  IxxviiL  175. 

%  Ann.  Ch.  Fbys.  [3],  xxxu.  421.  §  Ibid.  xxiz.  397. 
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Uras,  yields  a  j^eeifNlMe  of  8BftO|.8CO^vjIj^HeBi|IUsigtti*) 
this  precipitate  tbe  £9drmula2BaO><i3£K)^r*^x2iCl^ii/fiiofion.* 
on  the  other  bandi!  finds  ihal'Ch]|(Nri4e*o£iliBdi(ii9>^iqdrfaiM- 
bonate  of  soda  always  jield^psdaipitatiD^^feonabitpgtinMI^ 
BaO.CO^,  and. similaitljn  with  limei'i  >:'t:'^>niD  fMJt  ni  booKiq 
ReceDtlyrprecqliitaledi  tulfiuxta\tc^  ibmytiM,  uanoldael^^itid^ 
solution,  of  bicarbonate  of  stiia^tflriwith'idUiiiaABllihiiiiDMii, 
in  a  sealed  gfaos  tabe^  aad  heatid  Sat^S^ybtmacB  (to  i^B^A 
(472°  F.),  diatoLvea  tQ^itUghticoDtent^iiBmil)  sefaemfefA^taiKtm 
the  sides  of  the  tube  in  microscopic  cif}r8tad^<:iwbaMt'>in 
agrees  with  tb^  .of«  hn^kip  spariirriWe'MErtap/iir  laujitdotlikiof 
sulphide,  of.  flodiiim)does  4iotnpearoe{)tiUytdi9scdit«i:bu^^Hk  if 
baryta  under  similar  circtunstaneesji  {jSQpailboi^t.t)I     .\r:':<i 

Estimation  of  Barium. — Barium  is  almost  always  estimated 
in  the  form  qf  sulg^te,  .^e  pr^cipj(t^tioi^/;and^tration  being 
performed  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  estimation 
of  sulphuric  acid  (p.  686>  '    '    ^  ''^^  '  nmlUvif^ 

Precipitation  with  a  soltibl^  sulph&te  Ekc^w^e  'iie^Yyi-b 
separate  barium  from  all  other  metals  ekfeej^t'^^trtrtitiiiin, 
calcium,  and  lead. 

Barium  is  also  sometimes  estimated  as  carbonate,  being 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  addition  of  caustic 
ammonia^  and  the  liquid  boiled  to  render  th^  precipitation 
complete.     The  carbonate  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition. 

STRONTIUM. 

Preparation.*^ This  metal  is  also  obtained  by  th^'el^dtfo- 
lysis  of  its  chloride  in  the  fused  state.  A  sknall  cttM^Me, 
with  a  porous  cell  in  the  middle,  is  filled  With  tohjxh^ 
chloride  of  strontium,  mixed  with  a  little  chloride  df  -an^ii^ 
nium,  and  in  such  a  nianner  that  the  levd  of  the  (^<biA 
chloride  within  the  cell  may  be  much  higher  than  m-tb^cifu- 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvi.  293.  f  ^^^*  Ch,  Phys.  [3],  xxxiL  129, 
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cible.    The  negative  pole  pkeed  in  tbe  cell  consists  of  a  verj 

.fine  iron  wire  woand  round  a  thicker  one^  and  then  coy^ed 

-vith  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem,  so  that  only  .ji^Jth  of  an 

inch  of  it  appears  below ;  the  pesitiTe  pole  is  an  iron  cjlinder, 

placed  in  the  crucible  round  the  coll.  .  The  best:  should  bo 

^regulated  during  tlie  experiment,  so  that  a  crust  may  fovm  in 

.  the  cdl ;  tlie  metal  will  then  eoUect  under  this  crust  without 

.(^miog  in  contact  with  the  sides -of  the  erodble^     In  this 

•manner,  pieces  of  the  metal  weighing  half  a  gramme  are 

sometimes  obtained. 

Strontium  resemUes  calcium  in  colonr  (p.  749),  being  only 
;a  shade,  darker;  it  oxidises  much  more  quickly  than-  that 
metal.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2^  18*     Its  place  in  the  elec* 
trical  series,  with  water  as  tlie  exciting  liquid,  is  as  follows : 

K,    Na,    Li,    Ca,     Sr;    Mg,    &c 

Strontium  bums  like  calcium,  and  acts  similarly  to  it  when 
heated  in  chlorine,  oxygen,  bromine,  or  iodine,  or  on  boiling 
3ulphur,  or  when  thrown  on  water  or  acids.   (Matthiessen.*) 

Estimation  of  Strontium.  —  Strontium,  like  barium,  may  be 
estimated  in  the  form  of  sulphate ;  but  as  sulphate  of  stron- 
tia  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  complete  precipitation,  to  add  alcohol  to  the  liquid, 
which  may  be  done  if  there  are  no  other  substances  present 
which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  better  to  precipitate 
strontium  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  by  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  heating  the  liquid.  The 
precipitation  of  strontia  in  this  form  is  more  complete  than 
that  of  barj'ta.  The  precipitate  may  be  ignited  on  a  lamp 
witliout  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  It  contains  59*27  per  cent, 
of  strontium,  and  70*14  of  strontia. 

•  ChtoL  Soc.  Qb.  J.  TiiL  107. 
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The  same  mode  of  precipitation  serves  to  separate  strontii 
from  the  alkalies. 

The  separation  of  strontia  from  barjta  is  best  effected  hj 
means  of  hjdroflaosilicic  acid,  which  precipitates  barium  b 
tl^  f(Wm  oC  a lory&tajy&De  M^vco9ML9ridGitlffSLfjng  tlMxfUqstllB 
lA  Aolulioii.    Xb^iiweaipiWa  mMtJpoiikftifto'ifieldfeAfSQifc 
tyif 0  lor  three  bouiTSt; .  und  its  fdopejvitiflikijtMiX!  h^.  mfMihMti'k 
a£Wt]jB  beat;  it miljr  tbQaflHi:Q^lecl^d>'i9tl«rA  wt^f^miMt} 
waslied.  witb^v^aUei;,,  apd  driqd-  9fc-)19l0i''  C^^Io^Im^ jfil«iaft||.n4ir 
tajaing  the  .strontium  is  .jtheDi.mUfid 'nrith:iBttI|ib^ 
Qvapori^tedi  and  tgnited^rwlMPekypitiiscpiUKetfatd'into  ttilpbte 
.  .  ,Th0  ,qjiiai)titiest  of  barium  atni<l9lrpB4i«dQ('m)a'«lsliimilpy 
likewise  be  dejtermiaedt  bjfifaottedirecbineythGiQ^tvis^tgr.i^e^ 
ing  ■them>-£rst  in'the  fpctt  ofi«bloi»l9t:io|^rjaarbonaftes^tfoi 
afterwards  «a  aulpbates.      ThuJs/istfppcseictlienQf   to.tbi^.'te 
preGa[»tated  as.  caQbonatcsy  the-i  vifited!  yni^^io£  rwUpkois 
foutid  to  be.w,  thea  conyerted^tnto  anlphittesy  tkB-iikiaf^d 
which  is  u/.   .  Then,  10^  dietenoJasi  die  qiianlitjr  »£  <baijti^'4 
and  strontium,  y^  in  the  nd^turei  we  have  the  e^piatiotts: :  Li' 


1 .  ■•• 
,< 


•  •  •« 


BaC  SrO  .  ,  BaS...    .SrS  .         y.     ■.. 

Ba  Sr*'        •  -     B*         •  ^Se-'         /.!:;;^.-::- 


■*• 


98-7  73-7.  116-7^  .     91-7    .      „ 

or,   Yq:^^  +  5WJ!^==^'     "767     ■*"   SW^^^^-    ' 


A  bimilar  method  may  be  applied  in  all  cases  in  ^^htoh  iwo 
snbstahoes  in  a  mixture  can  be  weighed  in  two  distinct^  fomail 
Such  methods,  however,  give  exact' results  brtly  wlnea*  the 
quantities  of  the  substances  to  be  determined  are '  iie%  v&ij 
unequal. 
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CALClC3f. 

'  Pr^pa>nti&n.  — A  mixture  of  2  at.  chloride  of  calcium  and 
1  It.  ehiorid^  of  strontium^  with  a  nnall  quanlitjr  of  chloride  of 
afnmonium(tbis  mixture  being  more  fuBible  than  dhloride  of  cal- 
cium alone),  18  melted  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible^  in  which  a 
carbon  positive  pole  is  placed,  while  a  thin  harpsichord  wire 
wound  round  a  thicker  one,  and  dipping  only  just  below  the  sur- 
ince  of  die  melted  salt,  forms  the  negative  pole.  The  calcium 
fe  then  reduced  in  beads,  which  hang  on  to  the  fine  wire,  and 
may  be  separated  by  withdrawing  the  negative  pole  every  two 
or  tbreo  minutes,  together  with  the  small  crust  which  forms 
round  it.  A  surer  method^  however  of  obtaining  the  metal, 
though  in  very  small  beads,  is  to  place  a  pointed  iroh  wire  so 
as  merely  to  touch  the  snrftioe  of  the  liquid  ;  the  great  heat 
evolved,  owing  to  tlie  resistance  of  the  curi^nt,  causes  the 
reduced  metal  to  fuse  and  drop  off  from  the  point  of  the  wire, 
and  the  bead  is  taken  out  of  the  liquid  with  a  small  iron 
spatula.  Or,  thirdly,  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
the  same  as  that  for  the  reduction  of  strontium  (p.  746). 

Proj»ertieif, — Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal ^  of  the  colour 
of  gold  alloyed  with  silver ;  on  a  freshly  cut  surface,  the  lustre 
somewhat  diminishes  the  vellow  colour,  which  becomes  more 
apparent  when  the  light  is  reflected  several  times  from  two 
surfaces  uf  calcium,  or  wiien  the  surface  is  slightly  oxidised. 
It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold^  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut, 
filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  having  tlus  thickness  of 
the  finest  pa]ier.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*5778.  In  dry  air 
the  metal  retains  its  colour  and  lustre  for  a  few  days,  but  in 
damp  air  the  whole  mass  is  slowly  oxidised.  Heated  on 
platinum-foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flash.  It  is  not  quickly  acted  upon  by  dry  chlorine  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  bat  when  heated,  burns  in  that  gas  with 


1 


a  iBbst  briUiaM  U^t,}  idso  ill  iotUdft, 
pUur,  &«.  With  phoaphorns,  it  combines  wltboot  t^ 
fonhing  pbosfpliidi.'  of  catcium.  Heated  mercury  dne^iffft 
as  a.  wiiito  amalgam.  CnlciiuD  TopicUy  decompose* 
dlid  is  still  mon;  rapidl}^  acted  on  by  dilDte  tntrir,  irfte 
Dblorio,:andiiiilpburicftcida,  latric  acid  o£teii ■eauxmg 
Strong  nitric  acid  doea  not  act  djioii  it  below  the  boiling  k* 
Li  tbe  vultiiic  cii'cuit,  with  wat«c  as  tba  liquid  elamenl^flih 
Qtuu  ia  neg&tivQ  to  potaesiuiii  and  sodiam,  bol  poe&t«li 
niagaestttin.  It  ia  nut,  however  Teduoed  b^  potoaii 
bkHiud  from  its  chloride  hy  elcdrulysis.  On  cIm  coatrai^ 
fased  luixturo  of  CaCi  with  KCl  or  KaCI,<in  oertais^ 
portions,  yields  potasuuinor  sadiaB),  when  snbjectvd  ini' 
tain  iiiBDn«r  to  electric  actioo  (p.  730)  ;  bence  it  appeals 
the  mrtal  fumiGrly  obtainod  by  reducing  chloride  of  calc 
with  potassium  or  sodium,  could  not  be  oalcinai,  butaM 
probably,  a  mixture  of  jxitassiuio  or  sodium  with  alnmiiAB, 
silicon,  &e.     (Matthiessen.*)  i  r   >;i 

.  Limt.  —According  to<  Wittsteinf,  1  part  bj  irci^t  oMm 
disaalvcs  ill  729  to  723  pts.  of  water,  at  ordinary  tomperatuM 
and  ia  1310  to  1569  pts.  of  boiling  wOteTi  ■  ISie  carbonated^ 
lime  deposited  from  liuie-w&ter  on  cXpO^uM.  to  the  air  ii 
raally  the  neutral  carbonate,  CaO  .  CO,.     I 

Marchaiid  and  Scheeror  find  that  ^cspar  hhgitig  u>  gin 
ofT  carbonic  acid  at  2U0°  C,  but  tliat  a  ocrtaiu  iiuanttCTof 
iJiMt  acid  remains  with  the  lime,  erun  after  tlte  must  viol^ 
ignitioD.}  ■  'I  '  -1  :..i  ,(,,, 

Sidpitate  of  Limi  dissolvei  in  water  containing '8a].4nia)e^ 
niac  more  abimdantly  than  in  pure  water,  [mrl  of  it  appearing 
to  be  decomposed  into  chloride  of  calcium  atul  sulubate  of 
ammonia.  The  presence  of  nitrate  of 
creases  the  solubility  of  gypsara.  '  (A.  Vt 


•  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi 
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I    rrt^Tbb. sditbobtaBisdaKaii accesscirf  product ii<  the BDiiuifae4 

UxT9  of  tartaric  aoid  from  iUeammf  tsitar«  '  The  hitter  salt  in 

ppnvartedy  by  treatin«iit:vith  larfaanaie  oflhiieyiDto  tJEUtrate  of 

lime/and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash ;  /  and  by  tfaeiadaOB  of  suU 

pbato:of  time,  all  the  tartarirradd  is  obtaineid  iit  combination 

nith  Ume,  tc^ether  with  an  impure  eolntion  of  sulphate  df 

fKMkash.  ':This  aolationy^faenerapotBtedjiyieUsa  hard  i^p^ 

A,  and  in :  slowly,  evaporaliaig  large  quantities  of  it^  tmnsparent 

laminated  crystals, are  obtained,  having  the  Kk>mpontion:«xi 

premed- by  t^' above  foraiula ;  they  are  flpartogly  eoluble  in 

4i»tec^  .more  .easily  iti  dilate/ihydrochlnrie  acid..   The  nem 

crystalilinB  deposit  oontainsaboat:65  per  cent-of  tiiig  doable 

aata;  together  wifth  snlpkate,  oarbonate^'  and  i  phosphate  of 

lime,  carbonate  of  magneua^isiiibate  of  ;fotailve«ideof  iron; 

{dtnntnaj  water,andtraoesofloiganie«niatteri(JuAi  Phillips  A) 

.t.*J^09phaU  of  lAmAf*-*^ According  te(  IL  Lndwigf,  the=p0eoi«> 

tate  produced  by  ordinary  phosphate  of  eoda  in  a  solution  ef 

ohloridtfof  ealoium  mited  iritkaliinioniayhas,  lAer  washing 

a»d:drykigin  the  afar,  the  composition  3GaO.  PO^  -f  5^H0; 

after  beeping  lor  two  jrears  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle,  it  is 

redooed  to  3CaO.  PO^  +  3^H0,  and  of  these  3fHO,  2f  go 

off  below  lOO''.     The  precipitate  was' free  from  ohlorine^  but 

contained  a  trace  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Forchhammer},  apaiiie  may  be  artificially 

crjTBtallised  by  fusing  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-ash, 

with  four  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  leaving 

ttuifiisell  mass  to  cool  slowly.     The  mass  when  cold  exhibits 

garitie^  pontaining  numerous  delicate  six-sided  prisms,  having 

Itnufoifaposition  of  apatite. 

OBiwv^r 

(^pf^.o/*  Ca2cttfmv— The  metal  may  be  estimated  either 

or  as  sulphate.     The  best  method  of  precipitating 

I4  iiV  34a.  t  Fhtfm.  Centr.  1852,  345. 


3SS  I'CiiUEtnu^ 

onlkt«  tem^ltke  lamt  mlnbiecof  a^lItb«:Bai;taaifi^;idi^iili/ifiitf 
l^eattihitiihrcatAunb'iais'nxcBsfc'jtitiBi^'rytenfag'sAridS^MfAlla 

niMiBjbefiiiiftjaddii^.ttel«aakU  ofrttmavitllsfilteclatiieaNtaUM 

o£[ibinef(ift  ^uUsiInadn  lili y.iii  IiU"  i^inl  |iiiiitpitiin 

after  being  waahed  with  hot^)^ater  snl^ied,  is  heated  orer 
a  lamp,  care  being  t«keH  no^.to-tallovthe  beat  to  rise  abore 
redress.  It  is  thereby  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  con- 
taining 40'15  p.  c.  .o^calcipEh^anil  36'i'2'bf  lime. 

If,  however,  the  solution'  Contains'  iiry  acid  which  forms 

would  be  prec^pi^t^.|J^,|(Wlpbifi*^9^^.,w^tbi.tbf^»ift^y^,  11^ 
would  not  be  converted  into  oxalate  on  addition  of  oxalate  ^ 
ammonia.  In  such  a  case,  the  lime  may  be  precipitated  as 
salphate  by  adding  pur^  tlltu^ 'Sillphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
^]j,f-,sa.]f\i^tejy(}i^ii  ,dried>.  ^pfi\aj.na,iVZ5  P^r  c.ep^,  oC^lipie. 
Fbqsgh^te.  of  lime  may,  however,  be  precipitated  f^om^its 
acv}  soliiUpus  by  oxalate  of  amnion  in,  with  addition  ,of  apet^ 
of  lyntmwla,  because  oxalate  of  lime  is  itis^uble  in, acetic 
-^id^i^whiph.dissolvijs  tlie  |)bosj^j|)ate  with  facHilu'.  ._  '_  "' 
,^  il''p«n.th^  «tt-ti?ies,  lime  is  e^isily  separated  eit_ficr  by  b^ahUe 
or^l^ippnia,  or  by  sulphuric  ncid  aud  alcohdl.  ,.|,  ^  ^,  '~ 
J,,  X^t^eiis  separated  from  ^ar^Ui  by  precipitating  lip^tli,  tuo 
^^^tl\5«^  -pa^botiates,  dissolving  ,the  carbonates  .in  nitric  acid, 
^v,fijpor9^g^to,dryn(>s?j,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  Abs^ute 
^^^l,„|wkich  diasolyes  nitrate  of  Jime,  hut  flof  i]iti«te  o{ 
W^^  '(^^^^^y  iijsp  be^eparafed  in  thiq  manner 'm'tjfie 
gj5l^^pfjcWoT^4ei,Jtut^^Q  separation's  Ipss  co^l^Ie^ 5>fcau8e 
.cUpnde  <^barivm  is  not  qi^ite  insoluble  in  abs<^ut^'.alcbli(^! 
_  Ftf^ .  ttrontM,  lime  is  separated  in  the  same  iaatuier, 
nitrate  of  strontia  being  likewise  insoluble  in  alsoltite'  afcdttol. 
Whto  Wjrt»i  ttmitia,>Md  lime  occur  together,  .the  baryta 
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is  firfit  fieparated  by  hydro-fluoailicic  acid;  the'Stzontia-and 
lime  in  the  filtrate  are  then  converted  into  anlphates ;  tlusso 
eulphatcs^  after  being  weighed,  converted  into  carbonates  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  q£  soda,  or  by  boiling  with  the  aqneons 
solution  of  that  salt  (pu  598);  the  carbonates,  weij^ied;  and  tho 
quantities  of  strontia  and  lime  determined  from  the  equations : 

917  68 

jjTyo,  H-  ^  y  =  IT 

51-7  -^  +    28  y  ""  "^ ' 

in  which  x  is  the  weight  of  strontia,  y  that  of  the  lime^  w 
that  of  the  sulphates^  and  it'  that  of  the  carbonates  of  the 
two  bases.  Or  the  carbonates  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  nitrates  separated  by  absolute  alcohol. 


3IAGNSSIUM. 

Bunsen  prepares  tins  metal  by  tlie  electrolysis  of  the  fused 
chloride.  A  porcelain  crucible  is  divided  in  its  upper  pari 
into  two  halves  by  a  vertical  diaphragm  (made  out  of  a  thin 
porcelain  crucible-covcr),  and  fitted  with  a  cover  (filed  from 
a  tile),  through  which  the  extremities  of  the  carbon-i)oles  of 
a  galvanic  battery  are  introduced  into  the  two  halves  of  the 
crucible.  The  crucible  is  then  heated  to  redness,  together 
with  the  cover  and  the  poles ;  filled  with  fused  chloride  of 
magnesium  (I.  595) ;  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  battery 
of  10  zinc-carbon  elements.  The  negative  pole  is  cut  like  a 
saw,  so  that  the  magnesium,  as  it  separates,  may  lodge  in  the 
cavities,  and  not  float  on  the  surface  of  the  specifically  heavier 
liquid.*  According  to  Matthiessen  f,  the  metal  may  be  much 
more  easilv  obtained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  4  at.  chloride 
of  magnesium  and  3  at.  chloride  of  potassium,  which  is  pre- 

•  Abd.  Ch.  Phorm.  82, 137.  1  Cbcm.  Soe.  Qa.  J.  viiL  107. 


pared  mih  tnor^  fiicnlity  thatt  thepnrertsnHj^iMlitiB'iiMittt^bf 
iMgrMmianb  i .  Ths>  tm>^«Us:  niiied  lin  tbei  pr^|i«r  ^fft^^MAti/f'- 
with  ft'lktleichiorida  o£;  ammdrainn  >lli8yObk  fiaKdUafldDtef 
thilfsed  iniBuB06n!»At>paniti]B«;jqiliidiestriIicd9odMi*iBQtliiq^^^ 
tfae  segadive  .{iole:  bei]ig:^'jUowevef^f:il»peoscd;'iiritfa9^<jtful^ 
teelal;i«>jheaffifir/tl»nitUifufied'nri]^i^  JxAi^^fMsryr^cllOpleniili 
poiwetuoa*!  vaj/of  fedsmii^rl^i'iBietalyiiespettaliytiClij^ntlHl 
kctujr^table,aato:flisertliiaf/mixtt:^aip  a/ooini»oti^riaji»tldliildO<i 
pipe  orer  an  arganS  iptril>4laiDp.bi^ga0-1mrher}  the'bbgifit^ 
pAe  being  aa  iriHi  wise  passed  upi  the  pipo^tem^oanQ  ^ 
positive  a  pteoetif  gas^cokeigust  touching  tbe-suirfaM  ^ofi^bd 
fusedichlpridesir.  i(Mlkttliiesaeiu)'ji  iiv:  v/  >'rii  «;  H  .gdiuSi 
L  tMi^gneaiiimnJiiayy  IboweT^od^  ibez/ofataiiwd  iaudqiicbiilkigai 
quantity^  by  heating  a:jaaaJiiite/^«£Kl(>igrammeaiofii<^laD^ 
of  magnesium,  100  grms.  fused  chloride  of  sodiam^  and  lOO 
griiiiB.  of  pulverised  fluonid^*' of -calciomy^ith  IOO'\gram;^ol 
spdittm^:  to  bright  redness,  in  a  covered  earthen*  oriiidble/^;(Fhfl 
magBeaium  is  thereby  obtained  ia  globules^  which- ^uretiiftia^ 
t^ards^  heatedn^^ftrly  io:nirhitenesB/in  a  boat' of  Qoapaot/dH^* 
^oal  plaoed  ifvithin  ait  inelined  tube^of  the  (same'  mafeeiUs 
t^u^Dgfa.  which'  a  Btreaxn  of  dry  hydrogen  is  paaai^d^  19m 
magnesium  then  volatilises  and  condenses  in  -the.  nppte  port 
of  the :  tube*  Lastlyy  it  is  i^melted-  with  a  -  fluxr  cbrapakieiil  ol 
ehloride  of.  tnagnesimm,  .ehldride  of  sodium,  -  aiid .  Aaorldiiaii 
Q^JiciMdeftjC^nd  ia  Uius  obtained  in  large  gtobules.  • ;  i(l^r.  Dqvilfa 
andCarop.f).  ;.  .  ■■: -j  •■  ■':.■..•:   ■    •.:?nf|,jM.r!( 

r>!^^gQ9siuitt  on  tbd  recently  fraotured  amrfaoe  is  raoaie^m^ 
slightly  crystalline  and  coarsely  laminated ;  somietnii^Jbid^ 
grained* .  In  tlie  former  cases  it  is  sjlver^white.aod  abininn  j£in 
tbi?  ]atter>  bluish  grey. and  dull  Its.spedBc granrkyiail-tAftfl 
at  +  S"" :C. {:Bun3en).;:rlr7^ft  according  to  D«TiUe«anoL:Gazdn; 
It  is  about  as  bard  as  calcspar^  and  may  be  eaaily  fibed^faoAclj 
§fiwni  and'flattened  to  a  certain  •exttsut,  butis  scarcely  iaoi^iAae^ 

*  The  sololion  of  the  cldoride  of  magnesium  jniw  b^  evapor^tetl . i^TwafHrt  to 
dryness  aiiA  Unalys^d  to  !fiha  the  proportion  of  aii^uroas  salt  ppescnt^^^^ 
t  AaH.O&;PhannL  ci.  3d9^    ■  i  .     ,.  !   .•■  *    -i  ^^niifcuzva 
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tile  than  zinc  at  onlinarj  temperatures.  It  melts  at  a  moderate 
red  heat  (Duiisen) ;  melts  and  volatilises  at  about  thu  same  tem-^ 
perature  as  zinc  (Devillc  and  Caron).  It  does  not  alter  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  but  in  damp  air  soon  bceumes  corered  ivitli 
u  film  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air; 
or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  a  dazzling  wbito  light,  and 
forms  magnesia.  It  decomposes  pure  cold  water  but  slowly, 
acidulated  water  very  quickly;  when  thrown  on  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  fire  momentarily  ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  but  slowly ;  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  docs  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temper^ 
atures.  It  burns  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  also  irt 
bromino-vapour,  though  with  less  facility ;  in  snlpbar  and 
iodine- vapour  rery  brilliantly  (Bunsen). 

Estimation  of  Magnesium.  —  When  magnesia  occurs  in  a 
solufion  not  containing  any  other  fixed  substance,  its  quantity 
may  be  determined  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting  tho 
residue,  then  moistening  it  with  sulphuric  acid  slightly  diluted 
with  water,  and  ex[>C'lling  the  excess  of  tliat  acid  at  a  low  red 
heat ;  snlphatc  of  magnesia  tiien  remains,  containing  33'7  per 
cenL  of  magnesia. 

If  the  solution  contains  other  fixed  substances,  the  magnesia 
must  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess 
and  phosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitated  amnionio-magnesian 
phosphate  is  then  treated  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  700. 
The  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  obtained  by  igniting  it  contains 
36  33  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 

From  baryta  and  strontia^  magnesia  is  separated  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  from  lime,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  with  addition  of  chl<^ 
ride  of  ammonium  to  pre^'ent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia. 

From  the  alkalies,  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  con* 
verting  the  hases  into  sulphates,  and  adding  baryta-water. 
The  magnesia  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  hydrate, 
together  with  sulphate  of  bar}'ta.  The .  preqipitate,  after 
washing,  is  digested  with  dilute  sii1phiirie«dd^iifcick>extarBcts 
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the  magnesia  in  the  form  of  sulphate ;  and  Che  filtrate  con- 
taining the  alkalies  together  with  the  excess  of  baryta,  is 
also  treated  with  sulphuric  acid^  which  precipitates  the  baryti, 
and  converts  the  alkalies  into  sulphates. 


ALUMINIUM  OB  ALUMINUM. 

Preparation.  —  This  metal  is  now  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  by  decomposing  the  chloride  or  fluoride  with  sodimn. 
The  chloride  of  aluminium  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  bj 
passing  chlorine  over  a  previously  ignited  mixture  of  claj  and 
coal-tar  in  retorts  like  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  coal- 
gas^  and  is  either  made  to  pass  into  a  chamber  lined  with 
plates  of  earthenware,  where  it  condenses  into  a  compact 
crystalline  mass ;  or  the  vapour  is  made  to  pass  over  chloride 
of  sodium  at  a  red  heat,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the 
double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  To  effect  the 
reduction,  400  pts.  of  this  double  salt,  200  pts.  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  200  pts.  of  fluor-spar  (or  better,  of  cryolite),  all  per- 
fectly dry  and  finely  pounded,  are  mixed  together,  and  the 
mixture  placed,  together  with  75  or  80  parts  of  sodium,  in  an 
carthern  crucible,  the  saline  mixture  and  the  sodium  being 
deposited  in  alternate  layers.  The  crucible  is  then  moderatelv 
heated  till  the  action  begins,  afterwards  to  redness,  the  melted 
mass  stirred  with  an  earthenware  rod,  and  afterwards  poured 
out.  Twenty  parts  of  aluminium  are  thus  obtained  in  a  com- 
pact lump,  and  about  5  parts  in  globules  encrusted  with  i 
grey  mass.    (H.  Ste-Claire  Deville.*) 

Aluminium  may  also  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from 
cryolite,  the  native  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  whicl 
is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Greenland.  (H. 
Roscf)     Instead  of  this  natural  mineral,  an  artificial  cry- 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs.  [3],  xlvi.  415 ;  see  also  Compt.  rend.  xxxvilL  279 ;  xL 
1298. 
f  Po^.  Ann.  xcTi.  152. 
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oHtc  may  be  use:!,  jrepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  brxnit  clay 
with  3  parts,  or  rather  more,  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda, 
supersaturating  the  mixture  wfth  hydrofluoric  acid,  then  dry- 
ing and  fusing  it  at  a  red  heat.  A  fluoride  of  aluminium  and 
potassium  possessing  analogous  properties  may  be  prepared  by 
a  similar  process,     (Deville.*) 

Aluminium  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  the  process 
being  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Bunsen  for  the  electrolysis 
of  chloride  of  magnesium.     (DeTille,  Bunsen.) 

Pure  aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  faint  bluish  irides- 
cence ;  when  recently  fused,  it  is  sod  like  pure  silver,  and  has 
a  density  of  2*56 ;  but  after  hammering  or  rolling,  it  is  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  has  a  density  of  2*67.  A  bar  of  it  is  very  sonorous. 
It  conducts  electricity  eight  times  as  well  as  iron,  and  is 
slightly  magnetic.  Its  melting  point  is  between  those  of  zinc 
and  silver:  when  solidified  from  fusion^  or  reduced  by  electro- 
lysis,  it  exhibits  crystalline  forms,  apparently  regular  octo- 
hedrons.  It  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air,  even  at  a  strong  red 
heat ;  neither  does  it  decompose  water,  excepting  at  the. 
strongest  red  heat,  —  and  even  then  but  slowly.  It  does  not. 
dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  at  ordinary, 
temperatures,  and  but  very  slowly  in  boiling  nitric  acid ;  dilute 
su1|>lmric  acid  scarcely  attacks  it  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
even  after  a  long  time ;  but  hydrochloric  acid,  at  any  degree 
of  concentration,  dissolves  it  readily,  even  at  low  temperatures, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrosul- . 
phuric  acid,  or  by  the  fused  hydrates  of  the  alkalies.  It  does 
not  combine  with  mercury,  and  when  fused  with  lead,  takes 
up  only  traces  of  that  metal.  With  copper  it  unites  in  various 
proportions,  forming  light,  very  hard,  white  alloys,  and  it 
combines  also  with  silver  and  iron.     (Deville.)       ^ 

*  Ann.  Clu  Fhyf.  [3],  xlix.  83. 
VOL.  II.  3  F 
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AtumincL  —  The  specific  gravity  of  alatnina  ignited  oTer  s 
spirit-lamp  is  from  3*87  to  3*90 ;  after  6  hours'  ignition  in  an 
air-furnace,  3-75  to  3*725 ;  and  after  ignition  in  a  poroelaiii 
furnace,  3  999,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  naturally 
crystallised  alumina  as  it  occurs  in  the  rnby^  sapphire^  and 
corundum.     (H.  Rose.*) 

Biliydrate  of  Alumina^  soluble  in  water,  A1,0,  H-  2H0. 
When  a  dilute  solution  of  biacetate  of  alumina  (see  page  760), 
is  exposed  to  heat  for  several  days,  the  whole  of  the  acetic 
acid  appears  to  become  free,  and  the  alumina  passes  into 
an  allotropic  state  in  which  it  is  Bolable  in  water,  and  is  no 
longer  capable  of  acting  as  a  mordant,  or  of  entering  into 
any  definite  combination.  This  allotropic  alomina  retains 
2  at  water  when  dried  at  100°  C.  Its  solution  is  coagulated 
by  mineral  acids  and  by  most  vegetable  acids,  by  alkalies,  by 
a  great  namber  of  neutral  salts,  and  by  decoctions  of  dye- 
woods.  It  is  insolable  in  the  stronger  acids,  but  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  unless  it  has  been  previously  coagulated  in 
the  manner  just  mentioned.  Boiling  potash  changes  it  into 
the  ordinary  terhydrate.  Its  coagulum  with  dye-woods  has 
the  colour  of  the  infusion,  but  is  translucent,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  dense  opaque  cakes  which  ordinary  alumina 
forms  with  the  same  colouring  matters.     (Walter  Cruni.t) 

According  to  Phillips  {,  hydrate  of  alumina  when  kept 
after  precipitation  in  a  moist  atmosphere  or  under  water, 
becomes  after  a  few  days  difficult  to  dissolve  in  acids. 

Alum.  —  By  fusing  ignited  alumina  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  a  mass  is  obtained,  which 
when  treated  with  warm  water,  leaves  an  insoluble  residue, 
consisting  of  thin  microscopic  six-sided  tables,  which  refract 
light  singly.  They  contain  23  per  cent  potash,  30*7  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  46'3  alumina,  and  appear  to  consist  of  crystallised 
anhydrous  alum.     (Salm-Horstmar.§) 

*  Pwgg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  430.  f  Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  vii  225. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  349.  §  J.  pr.  Chcm.  lii.  319. 

II  SilL  Am.  J.  [2],  ix.  30. 
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Nitrate  of  Alumina. —  According  to  Ordwajl,  a  concen- 
trated and  somewhat  add  solation  of  alumina  in  nitric  acid^  de- 
])osits  colourless,  flattened,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  containing 
AljOj.SNO.  4  18H0.  These  crystals  melt  at  72-8"  C.  into 
a  colourless  liqaid  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on 
cooling ;  they  are  deliquescent,  and  dissolve  in  water  and  in 
nitric  acid«  Half  an  ounce  of  the  pulverised  crystals  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  lowered  the 
temperature  from  10*5''  to  —  23*3''  C.  By  the  action  of  this  salt 
upon  hydrate  of  alumina,  basic  salts  appear  to  be  formed. 
Salm-Horstmar*,  by  evaporating  and  cooling  a  solation  of 
hydrate  of  alumina  in  nitric  acid  of  26*3  per  cent  likewise 
obtained  a  salt  which  crystallised  in  rhombic  prisms  and  (by 
truncation)  in  hexagonal  tables ;  but  after  repeated  solution  in 
water,  it  no  longer  crystallised  distinctly;  and  its  aqueous 
solution  was  decomposed  by  evaporation  at  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated temperature. 

AcetattB  of  Alumina. — By  decomposing  tersulphate  of 
alumina  (I.,  p.  605),  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  soluUon  is 
formed,  consisting  apparently  of  a  mixture  of  biacetate  of 
alumina  with  1  at.  free  acetic  acid. 

When  this  aluminous  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  with  sufficient  rapidity,  —  as  by  spreading  the 
concentrated  solution  very  thinly  over  sheets  of  glass  or  porce- 
lain, exposing  it  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F., 
and,  as  it  runs  together  in  drops,  rubbing  it  constantly  with  a 
platinum  or  silver  spatula,  —  a  dry  substance  is  obtained 
which  may  be  redissolved  easily  and  entirely  by  water.  This 
is  the  biacetate  of  alumina,  AI^O,  .  20^11,0,  +  4HO :  the 
alumina  contained  in  it  retains  all  its  usual  properties. 

When  the  first  aluminous  solution,  containing  not  less  than 
4  or  5  per  cent  of  alumina,  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold, 
a  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  crust,  which  is  an 
allotropic  biacetate  of  alumina  inaaluUe  in  water.     Heat  eflects 

*  J.  pr.  dieiiL  lis.  108. 
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the  Bamc  cliange  in  the  aluminous  aolution  more  rapidly,  an<l^ 
the  insoluble  bi»cctate  t)ien  separates  in  the  forai  of  a  granular 
jwwder.     At  the  boiling  temperature,  the  liquid  is  thus  de- 
prived, in  half  an  hour,  of  the  whole  of  its  alumina,  which 
goes  down  with  |  of  the  acetic  acid,  leaving  ^  in  the  liquid.    ^ 
The  soluble  biacetate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  bj  heat,3 
yielding  the  bihydrate  of  alumina  soluble  in  water  already-  I 
described  (p.  758).    The  insoluble  biacetate  of  alumina,  when 
digested  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  gradually  changed 
inlo  the  soluble  biacetate,  part  of  which,  however,  is  decora-  j 
posed  during  the  process  into  acetic  acid  and  the  allotropiea 
bihydrate  of  alumina.  ** 

Tlie  precipitate  which  is  formed  on  the  application  of  heal 
to  a  mixed  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  which  is  soluble  in  cold  acetic  acid,  is  a  blbasic 
sulphate  of  alumina,  2Al,0j .  SO,  4-  lOHO.  ^ 

Common  salt  added  to  a  solution  of  teracetate  of  aluminNfl 
forma,  on  the  application  of  hoat,  a  very  finely  divided  white  ' 
precipitate  containing  44*66  per  cent,  alumina,  21*96  acelic 
acid,  5-51   hydrochloric  acid,  25-90  water,  and  1  97  chloride 
of  sodium.     A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by   nitrate  ofj 
potash  (Walter  Crum.") 

Estimation  of  Alumina.  —  Alumina  is  precipitated  from  tU 
solutions  in  the  form  of  hydrate  by  ammonia,  carbonate  i 
ammonia,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium;   the  precipitate  whei 
ignited  yields  pure  anhydrous  alumina,  containing  53'2G  j 
cent,  of  the  metal. 

Precipitation  with  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  ammoniuoi 
serves  also  to  separate  alumina  from  the  preceding  bases.  In 
tiius  separating  it  from  the  alkaline  earths,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  expose  the  liquid  to  the  air;  otherwise  carbonic  acid 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline 
earths  precipitated  as  carbonates.  From  baryta,  alumina  is 
,  must  readily  separ.ated  liy  sulphuric  acid. 
•  CUm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii,  SI7, 
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This  metal  and  its  compounds  have  been  minutely  ex- 
amined by  Debray.*  The  metal  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chloride  by  reduction  with  sodium.  It  is  a  white  metal, 
whose  density  is  2*1.  It  may  be  forged,  and  rolled  into 
sheets  like  gold.  Its  melting-point  is  below  that  of  silver. 
It  may  be  melted  in  the  outer  blowpipe-flame,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  phenomenon  of  ignition  presented  by  zinc  and 
iron  under  the  same  circumstances ;  it  cannot  even  be  set  on 
fire  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  but  in  both  experiments 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  oxide,  which  seems  to 
protect  it  from  further  change.  It  does  not  appear  to  com- 
bine with  sulphur  under  any  circumstances,  but  unites  directly 
with  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  aid  of  heat  Silicon  imites 
readily  with  glucinum,  forming  a  hard  brittle  substance  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish ;  this  alloy  is  always  formed  when 
glucinum  is  reduced  in  porcelain  vessels.  Glucinum  does  not 
decompose  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  or  even  when  heated  to 
whiteness.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  concentrated, 
does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolves 
it  but  slowly  at  a  boiling  heat  Glucinum  is  not  attacked 
by  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash. 

I'he  above-mentioned  properties  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  metal  which  Wohler  obtained  by  igniting  chloride 
of  glucinum  with  potassium  in  a  platinum  crucible;  the  metal 
thus  obtained  being  a  grey  powder,  very  refractory  in  the 
fire,  but  combining  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine  much 
more  energetically  than  Debray's  metal.  The  differences 
appear  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  different  states  of  aggregation, 
and  partly  to  the  contamination  of  Wohler's  metal  with 
platinum  and  potassium. 
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Glucina.  —  Debray  prepares  this  earth  from  the  emerdl 
of  Limoges  by  the  following  process.  Tlio  mineral,  finely^ 
pounded  (levigation  with  water  is  quite  superfluous),  is  fui 
with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  an  a!r-liimace,  and  the 
glass  thus  obtained  is  treated,  first  with  dilute,  and  then  with 
strong  nilrie  acid,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  lioinogeneous  jelly. 
Tile  product  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  decompose  the  nitrates  of  alumina,  glucina,  and 
iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  lime;  and  the 
residue,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  ghicina,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  a  smr.It  qnantity  of  free  lime,  is 
boiled  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  which  dissolves 
the  nitrate  of  lime  immediately,  and  the  free  lime  after  a  while, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia.  (If  no  ammonia  is  evolved,  tho 
calcination  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  and  must  be 
repeated.)  The  liquid  is  then  decanted ;  the  precipitate,  after 
thorough  washing,  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid ;  and  the 
resulting  solution  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  iron  poured  into  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  free  ammonia. 
The  earths  are  thereby  precipitated  without  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  glucina  redlssolves,  after  seven  or  eight 
days,  in  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  As  tlie  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  may  also  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  iron, 
it  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium 
precipitate  the  iron  completely.  Lastly,  the  carbonate 
ammonia  is  distilled  off,  and  the  carbonate  of  glucina 
remains  yields  pure  glucina  by  calcination. 

Glucina  ia  not  hardened  by  heat  like  alumina,  but  merdf] 
rendered  less  soluble  in  acids.     Ebelmen  has  obtained  it  in 
hexagonal  prisms  by  exposing  a  solution  of  glucina  in  fused 
boracic  acid  to  a  powerful  and  long-continued  heat.     It  my 
be  more  easily  obtained  in  microscopic  crystals,  apparently 
the  same  form,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  at  a  high 
peraturc  in  presence  of  sulphate  of  potash,  also  by  calcini 
tlic  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia. 
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Hydrate  of  glucina  dissolves  in  potash  like  alumina,  bat 
IS  reprecipitated  by  boiling  when  the  solution  is  dilated  with 
water  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda,  sulphurous  acid,  and  bisulphite  of  ammonia. 
When  precipitated  by  ammonia,  especially  from  the  oxalate 
or  acetate,  it  is  completely  redissolved  by  prolonged  ebullition. 

Glucina  was  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  a  sesquioxide,  Gl,0,, 
while  Awdejew  and  others  regard  it  as  a  protoxide,  GIO.  The 
latter  formula  appears  preferable,  first  because  it  gives  more 
simple  formulae  for  the  salts  of  glucina  than  the  former,  and 
secondly,  because  glucina,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  known  protoxides,  such  as  magnesia,  than  to 
sesqaioxides,  such  as  alumina.  The  greater  simplicity  of  the 
formubD  derived  from  the  formula  610,  wiU  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 

Neotrl^Uphteofglncin.    .    •  {„  glJj.^^^f^HO. 

Carboniite  of  glacina  and   am- f     SCNH40.CO,)  +  4G10.3CO,  +  HO 
monia tor  9(NH«0. CO.) -1-461,0,. 9CO,-hSUO. 

Oxalate  of  gladn.  and  potarfi     .{orjic^^go'j^^^^^^^ 

The  reasons  which  induced  Berzelius  to  regard  glucina  as 
a  sesquioxide,  were  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  glucina 
and  alumina  in  the  hydrated  state,  from  the  volatility  of  the 
chlorides,  and  from  the  supposed  capability  of  glucina  and 
alumina  to  replace  one  another  in  minerals,  as  in  cymophane 
and  in  emerald.  This  last  point  has  been  completely  settled 
by  the  researches  of  Awdejew  and  of  Damour,  from  which  it 
appears  that  cymophane,  the  native  aluminate  of  glucina,  has 
always  the  same  compontion  (GlO.Al^O,),  from  whatever 
locality  it  may  be  derived.  With  n^jaid  to  the  hydrates,  it 
is  tme  that  alomina  and  t^iKhm  ne  imciiHtated  under  the 
same  circamstanoes ;  Ir^  *  ends.    Oln* 

dna,  wiien  diidi  "^ 
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carbonate,  which  alumina  docs  not.  The  existence  of  a  defi- 
nitely orj-stallised  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  glucina  (obtained 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  glucina  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  stop- 
ping the  ebullition  as  soon  aa  turbidity  appears,  then  filtenng* 
and  ailding  alcoliol)  constitutes  another  important  difference! 
between  that  earth  and  alumina.  The  anhydrous  oxidea^ 
likewise  differ  essenttiilly.  Glucina  volatilises,  like  magnesia^ ' 
without  melting,  whereas  alumina  fuses  under  the  same  cir> 
curastances,  Glucina  cannot  be  fused  with  lime,  like  alu- 
mina, the  presence  of  another  body,  such  as  silica  or  alumina, 
being  required  to  enable  the  fusion  to  take  place.  In  this 
respect  again  glucina  resembles  magnesia.  The  identity  of 
crystalline  form  which  has  been  observed  between  glucina 
and  alumina  is  merely  an  isolated  fact,  which  would  be  im- 
portant if  the  two  bodies  possessed  similar  cliemical  properties, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Chloride  of  glucinum  exhibits  at  first  sight  considerable 
resemblance  to  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  the  resemblance  docs  not  go  fur.  Chlo- 
ride of  glucinum  is  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  aluminium : 
thus,  when  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  emerald  and  char- 
coal, made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  is  calcined  in  a  crucible, 
then  powdered,  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  through  which 
chlorine  gas  ia  passed,  chloride  of  glucinum  and  chloride  of 
aluminium  are  formed  together;  but  the  chloride  of  glucinUDl 
passes  over  first,  and  may  he  separately  condensed.  Chlondo 
of  glucinum  is,  in  fact,  about  as  volatile  as  chloride  of  zinc 
Chloride  of  aluminium  unites  with  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
forming  compounds  which  may  be  called  tpinelles,  and  are  t»< 
presented  by  the  general  formula  MCI  +  AljCl, ;  but  chlorid« 
of  glucinum  does  not  form  any  similar  compound. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  gluctna  docs 
exhibit  any  very  close  analogy  to  the  class  of  protoxi 
It  is  not  isomorphous  with  lime  or  miiguesia.  CyrnDphi 
may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  of  the  s(HneIlei 
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GIO .  Al jO, ;  but  the  dissimilarity  of  its  crystalline  form 
prevents  it  from  being  incladed  in  that  class  of  minerals. 
The  emerald  also  differs  completely  in  crystalline  form 
from  the  generality  of  silicates  of  the  same  composition, 
whose  general  formula  is  MO.  SiO,  +  M/0,.  3SiO,.  Neither 
is  there  any  greater  analogy  between  the  donble  sulphates, 
carbonates,  and  oxalates  of  glucina  and  those  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia. On  the  whole,  glucina  appears  to  be  intermediate  in 
its  properties  between  the  protoxides  and  sesquioxides. 

Glucina  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  for  quantitative 
analysis  in  the  same  manner  as  alnmina.  From  the  latter  it 
is  separated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


Note  to  Page  675. 

■ 

Chloride  of  Silicon  and  Hydrogen,  Si,Clg.  2HCL— This 
is  the  compound  which  Wohler  and  Buff  obtained  by  heating 
crystalline  silicon  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*65,  and 
boiling  at  42°  C.  It  has  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air.  Its  vapour  is  as  inflammable  as  ether- 
vapour,  and  burns  with  a  faint  greenish  flame,  diffusing 
vapours  of  silica  and  hydrochloric  acid.  When  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  terchloride  of  silicon,  and  a  specular  deposit  of 
amorphous  silicon.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  a  corresponding  oxide. 

The  compounds  Si^Br, .  2HBr,  and  Si,I,.  2HI,  are  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  former  is  liquid,  the  latter  solid,  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Silicon. —  Si,0,.2H0,  is  formed   by 
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the  action  of  water  on  either  of  the  preceding  compounds, 
but  most  easily  from  the  chloride.  It  is  a  snow-white  amor- 
phousy  very  bulky  powder,  which  floats  on  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid.  Alkalies,  even 
ammonia,  dissolve  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and 
formation  of  an  alkaline  silicate. 

It  may  be  heated  to  300°  C.  without  alteration ;  but  at 
higher  temperatures,  it  glows  brightly,  and  gives  off  sponta- 
neously inflammable  hydrogen  gas  (containing  silicioretted 
hydrogen). 

A  lower  oxide  of  silicon  (SiO?)  and  the  corresponding 
chloride  appear  also  to  exist.* 

*  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.,  Oct  1857,  p.  94. 
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TOR  OOmrSBTIKO   FREICCH    DECIMAL   MEASURES    AKD  WEIGHTS   IRTO   EROUSn 

MEASURES  ARD  WEIGHTS. 


1  Meter 


l-OQSeSSl  English  jsrds. 
3-2808992       „       feet. 
89-37079  „       inches. 


1  Liter 


0^209687  Lnperisl  gallons. 
1-7677496       „         pintiL 
0-35317      cubic  feet. 
61-02710         .,     inches. 


1  Kilognunme  -* 


0H)196969  cwt. 
2*20606      lb.  (sToird.) 
2-68098      lb.  (trojr). 


1  Gramme 


15-44242      grains. 


TbcM  Tilaet  are  taken  from  the  **  Table  of  Coottaota  **  aft  tbe  end  of  tlio  TaMcf   of 
LogarHbou  publubed  by  the  Society  for  the  DiAuioo  of  UseAil  Kaowledfe. 

The  Imperial  Gailoo  is  equal  to  S77*M  cable  incbct,  and  oootaliu  10  Ibt.  avoirdupoU  of  water 
at  GIP  Fahr. 
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BABOMBTSR  8GALB  IK  IflLLIMBTSaB  AKD  INCHES. 


Mm.    In. 

Mm.    la. 

Mm.    In. 

700  =  27-560 

730  -  28-741 

760  »  29-922 

701  =  27-599 

731  «  28  780 

761  -  29-962 

702  »  27*639 

732  »  28-820 

762  »  30001 

703  =  27-678 

733  B  28-859 

763  ->  30-040 

704  =»  27-717 

734  «  28*899 

764  =»  30-080 

705  «  27-756 

735  «  28-938 

765  -  30*119 

706  =  27-795 

736  «  28-977 

766  «.  30-159 

707  =  27-835 

737  =  29-017 

767  «  30-198 

708  =  27-875 

738  =  29-056 

768  -  30*237 

709  =  27  914 

739  -  29-096 

769  -  30277 

710  =  27-954 

740  ->  29-135 

770  -  30-316 

711  -  27*993 

741  -  29*174 

771  B  30-355 

712  s  28-032 

742  -  29*214 

772  «  30-395 

713  =  28-072 

743  «  29-253 

773  -  30-434 

714  »  28111 

744  -X  29-292 

774  a  30*474 

715  «  28151 

745  »  29*332 

775  -  30-513 

716  »  28-190 

746  »  29-371 

776  -  30-552 

717  «  28-229 

747  -  29-411 

777  -  30-592 

718  »  28-269 

748  -  29*450 

778  -  30*631 

719  »  28-308 

749  -  29*489 

779  -  30-671 

720  =  28-347 

750  =  29-529 

780  «  30-710 

721  =  28-387 

751  =  29-568 

781  «  30*749 

722  =  28-426 

752  «  29-607 

782  »  30-788 

723  =  28-466 

753  =  29*647 

783  -  30-828 

724  -  28-505 

754  «  29-686 

784  -  30-867 

725  =  28-544 

755  «  29-725 

785  «  30  907 

726  «  28-584 

756  «  29-765 

786  =  30*946 

727  «  28  623 

757  =  29-804 

787  «  30-985 

728  «  28  662 

758  =.  29-844 

788  -  31-025 

729  =  28-702 

759  =  29  882 

789  »  31-064 

28  i 

nchcs  s  711-187  millimeu 

;«. 

29 

„*   »  736-587     n 

30 

„      -  761-986 

31 

„   -  787-386 

1  millimeter  =  0  03937079  inch.      |      1  inch  =  2539954  millimeters. 
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TABLE   C. 

VOR  CONVERTING  DE0RBE8  OF  THE  CBNTIG&JLDE  THERMOMETER  INTO 

DEGREES  OF  FAHRENHEIT'S  SCALE. 


Cent 


Fah. 


100°., 

,.  «  U8-0O 

99  . 

1'I6'2 

98  .. 

144-4 

97  ., 

142-6 

96  .. 

140-8 

95  .. 

1390 

94  .. 

137-2 

93  .. 

135-4 

92  .. 

1336 

91  .. 

131-8 

90  .. 

1300 

89  .. 

128  2 

88  .. 

126-4 

87  .. 

124-6 

86  .. 

122-8 

85  .. 

121*0 

84  .. 

119-2 

83  .. 

117-4 

82  .. 

115-6 

81  .. 

113-8 

80  .. 

1120 

79  ., 

110-2 

78  .. 

108-4 

77  .. 

106-6 

76  ., 

104-8 

75  .. 

1030 

74  .. 

101-2 

73  .. 

99-4 

72  .. 

97-6 

71  .. 

958 

70  .. 

94  0 

69  .. 

92-2 

68  .. 

904 

67  .. 

88-6 

66  .. 

86-8 

65  ., 

850 

64  .. 

83-2 

63  .. 

81-4 

62  .. 

79-6 

61  .. 

77-8 

60  .. 

76-0 

59  .. 

74-2 

58  .. 

72-4 

57  .. 

70-6 

56  .. 

68-8 

65  ., 

67-0 

54  . 

65-2 

53  .. 

634 

52  .. 

61-6 

51  .. 

59-8 

Cent 


Fah. 


50®  , 

-  68-0® 

49  . 

56-2 

48  . 

54-4 

47  , 

52-6 

46  . 

508 

45  , 

49-0 

44  , 

47-2 

43  . 

45-4 

42  . 

43-6 

41 

41-8 

40  . 

40-0 

39  , 

88-2 

38  . 

36-4 

37  . 

34-6 

36  . 

32-8 

35 

31-0 

34  . 

29-2 

33  . 

27-4 

32  . 

25-6 

31 

23*8 

30  . 

22-0 

29 

20-2 

28  , 

18-4 

27 

16-6 

26  . 

14-8 

25  , 

13-0 

24  . 

11-2 

23  . 

9-4 

22  . 

7-6 

21  . 

6-8 

20  . 

4-0 

19  . 

2*2 

18  . 

0-4 

17  , 

+  1-4 

16  . 

3-2 

15  . 

5-0 

14  . 

6-8 

13  . 

8*6 

12  . 

10-4 

11 

12-2 

10  , 

140 

9  . 

15-8 

8  , 

17-6 

7  . 

19-4 

6  . 

21*2 

5  . 

23^ 

4 

24-8 

3  . 

266 

2  . 

28-4 

1  . 

30*2 

Cent 

t. 

Fah. 

O*' 

••• 

+  320° 

+   I 

••  • 

33-8 

2 

•  •  • 

35-6 

3 

••• 

37-4 

4 

•  •  • 

39  2 

5 

•  •  • 

410 

6 

•  •  • 

42-8 

7 

••  • 

44-6 

8 

••• 

46*4 

9 

•  •  • 

48-2 

10 

••  • 

50-0 

11 

••• 

51-8 

12 

•  •  • 

53-6 

13 

••  • 

55*4 

14 

••• 

57-2 

15 

•  •• 

690 

16 

•  1 1 

60-8 

17 

•  •  • 

62-6 

18 

••• 

64-4 

19 

••  • 

66-2 

20 

••  • 

68-0 

21 

••• 

69-8 

22 

•  •  • 

71-6 

23 

•  •  • 

73-4 

24 

••  • 

75-2 

25 

•  •  • 

770 

26 

••• 

78-8 

27 

•  •  • 

80  6 

28 

•  •  • 

82-4 

29 

•  •  • 

84*2 

30 

• « • 

860 

31 

••  • 

87-8 

32 

••  • 

89-6 

33 

••  • 

91-4 

34 

•  •  • 

93*2 

35 

•  •  • 

95-0 

36 

•  •  • 

96-8 

37 

•  •  • 

98-6 

38 

•  ■  • 

100-4 

39 

•  •  • 

102-2 

40 

•  •  • 

104-0 

41 

•  •• 

105-8 

42 

••• 

107-6 

43 

••  • 

109-4 

44 

•  •  • 

111-2 

45 

• « • 

113-0 

46 

••• 

114-8 

47 

••• 

116*6 

48 

•  •  • 

118-4 

49 

••• 

120-2 

^^?^^ 

m 

TABLE  C— (cDn[i«i(«t) 

m 

Cml. 

F.h. 

cm               Fiih. 

Cat. 

F*b. 

+  60°  ... 

+  122-0° 

■1-  100°  ...    t  212-0° 

+  150°  . 

.   +  30i-0» 

Gl     ... 

ia3'8 

101      ...         213-8 

ISl     . 

30a-B 

las-fi 

lOi     ...         315-6 

1S2     . 

SOS-6 

S3     ... 

m   ... 

19J'4 
129'2 

103  ...         217-4 

104  ...       ai9-a 

153     . 

307-4 
309-9 

55     ... 

131-0 

105    ...      aaio 

155     '. 

3U-0 

56     ... 

132-8 

106  ...         322-8 

107  ...         231-6 

156  . 

157  . 

3IS-9 
SU-6 

58     '.'.'. 

136* 

15B     . 

316-4 

59     ... 

i38-a 

109      ...         228-2 

159     . 

318-S 

60     ... 

140-0 

uia 

110  ...         2300 

111  ...      aai-8 

IfiO     . 
161      . 

aao-o 

341-3 

G3     ... 

143-6 

113      ...         233-6 

163     . 

ass 

63     ... 
61     ... 

145-4 
147-2 

113  ...         835-4 

114  ...         2.-17-2 

163  . 

164  . 

335-4 
337-3 

U9-0 

116     ...         239-0 

165     . 

3290 

66  ... 

67  ... 

152-6 

117      ...         242-6 

166     . 
187      . 

MO-8 
»38-6 

68     ... 

154-1 

118      ...         244-4 

16S     . 

334'* 

69     ... 

71  '.'.'. 

72  ... 

73  ... 

73     '.'.'. 

76  ... 

77  ... 
7B     ... 
79     ... 

156-2 

159-8 
161>a 
163-4 
165-2 
167-0 
168-8 
170-fi 
172-4 

119    ...       a46-a 

121      ...         249-8 
192     ...         251-6 

123  ...         253-4 

124  ...         355-2 

las     ...         257-0 
126      ...         358-8 
la;      ,..         260-6 
128      ...         263-4 
lag      ...         3G4-3 

169  . 

170  . 

171  . 

179     . 
178    . 

176     . 

176  . 

177  . 

178  . 

179  . 

336-S 
338-0 

sae-s 

341-6 
S43-4 

»4s-a 

M7-0 
348-8 
3W-6 
3M-4 

1 

80     ... 

178-0 

130     ...         266-0 

ISO    . 

366-0 

81      ... 

177-8 

131      ...         26T-B 

161      . 

•67-8 

ea    ... 

l?9-6 

132      ...         269-6 

183     . 

359-« 

83  ... 

84  ... 

181-4 
I83-a 

134     ..'.         2733 

163     . 
184     . 

341-4 
3631 

^ 

as    ... 

185-0 

135      ...         275-0 

185     . 

366-0 

8«     ... 
87     ... 

186-8 
I8B-6 

136  ...         276-8 

137  ...        278-0 

186  . 

187  . 

386-8 
9«8-6 

88     ... 

190-4 

138      ...         280-4 

188     . 

S70-* 

89     ... 

isa-a 

139      ...         282-2 

189     . 

3784 

00     ... 
91      ... 

194-0 

19S-B 

HO     ...         384-0 
141      ...         28S-S 

190 
191     . 

374-0 
375-« 

■ 

197-6 

142      ...         2H7-0 

199     . 

.     amt 

sa    ... 

94  ... 

95  ... 

193-4 

201-a 

303-0 

143  ...         2B9-4 

144  ...         391-2 

US      ...         293-0 

193  . 

194  . 

195  . 

3791 
381-2 

1 

96  ... 

97  ... 

304-8 
206-6 

146  ...         294-8 

147  ...         296-6 

196    . 

197 

3e*-« 

3M-8 

'V 

98     ... 

aoB-4 

148      ...         298-4 

198     . 

388-4 

1           90      ... 

a  10-2 

149      ...         300-3 

199     . 

3OT-J 

d 

1 

771 

TABLE  C—CcoKtinwtd.) 


CmU 

Fah. 

Cent. 

Fah. 

Cent. 

Fah. 

+  8000  .. 

.  +  392-0« 

+  250®  .. 

.  +  482-0® 

+  300°  .. 

..  +  572-0« 

201  .. 

393*8 

251  .. 

483*8 

301   .. 

573-8 

20S  .. 

395  6 

252  .. 

485-6 

302  .. 

675*6 

203  .. 

397-4 

253  .. 

487-4 

303  .. 

577-4 

204  .. 

399-2 

254  .. 

489-2 

304  .. 

579-2 

205  .. 

401-0 

255  .. 

491-0 

305  .. 

581-0 

206  .. 

402-8 

256  .. 

492-8 

306  .. 

582-8 

207  .. 

404-6 

257  .. 

494*6 

307  .. 

584-6 

208  .. 

406-4 

258  .. 

496-4 

308  . 

586*4 

209  .. 

408-2 

259  .. 

498-2 

309  .. 

588-2 

210  .. 

410i) 

260  .. 

500-0 

310  .. 

590-0 

211   .. 

411-8 

261  .. 

501-8 

311  .. 

591*8 

212  .. 

413-6 

262  .. 

503-6 

312  . 

593-6 

213  . 

415-4 

263  .. 

505-4 

313  .. 

595-4 

214  .. 

417-2 

264  .. 

507-2 

314  .. 

597-2 

215  . 

419-0 

265  .. 

509-0 

315  . 

599-0 

216  . 

420-8 

266  .. 

510^8 

316  . 

600-8 

217  .. 

422-6 

267  .. 

512-6 

317  . 

602-6 

218  . 

424-4 

268  .. 

514*4 

318  .. 

604*4 

219  ., 

426-2 

269  .. 

516-2 

319  . 

606*2 

220  .. 

428-0 

270  .. 

518-0 

320  .. 

608-0 

221  .. 

4298 

271  .. 

519-8 

321  . 

609-8 

222  .. 

431-6 

272  .. 

521-6 

322  . 

611*6 

223  ^ 

433-4 

273  .. 

523-4 

323  . 

613-4 

224  .. 

435-2 

274  .. 

525-2 

324  . 

615*2 

225  .. 

437-0 

275  .. 

527-0 

325  . 

617  0 

226  .. 

438  8 

276  .. 

528-8 

326  .. 

618-8 

227  .. 

440-6 

277  .. 

530-6 

327  . 

620-6 

228  .. 

442-4 

278  .. 

532-4 

328  . 

622-4 

229  .. 

444-2 

279  .. 

534-2 

329  .. 

624-2 

230  .. 

446-0 

280  .. 

536-0 

330  .. 

626-0 

231  .. 

447-8 

281  .. 

537-8 

331  . 

627-8 

232  .. 

449-6 

282  .. 

539-6 

332  .. 

629  6 

233  .. 

451-4 

283  .. 

541-4 

333  .. 

631*4 

234  .. 

453-2 

284  .. 

543-2 

334  .. 

633*2 

235  .. 

455-0 

285  .. 

545-0 

335  .. 

635-0 

236  .. 

456-8 

286  .. 

546-8 

336  .. 

636-8 

237  .. 

458  6 

'  287  .. 

548-6 

337  .. 

638-6 

238  .. 

460-4 

288  .. 

550*4 

338  .. 

640-4 

239  .. 

462-2 

289  .. 

552-2 

339  . 

642-2 

240  . 

464*0 

290  .. 

554-0 

340  . 

644*0 

241  .. 

465-8 

291  .. 

555-8 

341  .. 

645*8 

242  . 

467-6 

292  .. 

557-6 

342  . 

647-6 

243  . 

469-4 

293  .. 

559-4 

343  . 

649*4 

244  . 

471-2 

294  .. 

561-2 

344  . 

651-2 

245  . 

473-0 

295  .. 

563-0 

345  .. 

663*0 

246  . 

474-8 

296  .. 

564-8 

346  .. 

654*8 

247  . 

476-6 

297  .. 

566-6 

347  . 

656-6 

248  . 

478-4 

298  .. 

568-4 

348  . 

658-4 

249  .. 

480-J 

299  .. 

570-2 

349  . 

660-2 
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TABLE  D. 


C0MPAIU80H  OP  TUB  DEORKE8  OP  BAUX^S  HTDBOMBTER 

APBdFIG  0RAT1TIE8. 


1.  Far  Uquids  heamer  than  Water. 


Degrees. 

SpedOc  Gravity.  ; 

DeKvees* 

Specific  Gravity. 

Degree  •• 

SpecUc  Gravitj. 

0 

1-000 

26 

1-206 

52 

1-520 

1 

1-007 

27 

1-216 

•      53 

1-535 

2 

1-013 

28 

1-225 

54 

1-551 

3 

1-020 

S9 

1-235 

55 

1-567 

4 

1-027 

30 

1-245 

56 

1-583 

5 

1034 

81 

1-256 

57 

1-600 

6 

1-041 

32 

1-267 

58 

1-617 

7 

1048 

33 

1-277 

59 

1-634 

8 

1-056 

34 

1-288 

60 

1-652 

9 

• 

1-063 

35 

1-299 

61 

1-670 

10 

1-070 

36 

1-310 

62 

1-689 

11 

1-078 

37 

1-321 

63 

1-708 

12 

1-085 

38 

1-333 

64 

1-727 

13 

1-094 

39 

1-345 

65 

1-747 

U 

1101 

40 

1-357 

66 

1767 

15 

1-109 

41 

1-369 

67 

1-788 

16 

1118 

42 

1-381 

68 

1-809 

17 

1126 

43 

1-395 

69 

1-831 

18 

1134 

44 

1-407 

70 

1-854 

19 

1143 

45 

1-420 

71 

1-877 

20 

1152        ; 

46 

1-434 

72 

1-900 

21 

1160 

47 

1-448 

73 

1-924 

22 

1169          ! 

48 

1-462 

74 

1949 

23 

1178 

49 

1-476 

75 

1-974 

24 

1188 

50 

1-490 

76 

2  000 

25 

1-197 

51 

1-495 
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TABLE  D. -^(continued). 


2.  BaunU^B  Hydrometer  for  Liquids  lighter  than  Water, 


Dcgrcn. 

Specific  Graritj. 

i   Degree*. 

1 

1 

Specific  Gravitj. 

.  Degreei.  i 

1 

Specific  Grarity. 

10 

1000 

27 

0-896 

'       44 

0-811 

11 

0-993 

28 

0-890 

:    45 

0807 

12 

0-986 

29 

0-885 

46 

0-802 

13 

0-980 

30 

0-880 

47 

0-798 

14 

0-973 

31 

0-874 

;   48 

0-794 

15 

0-967 

32 

0-869 

;   *9 

0  769 

16 

0-060 

;       33 

0-864 

50 

0-785 

17 

0  954 

\       34 

0-859 

'       51 

0-781 

18 

0-948 

!       35 

0-854 

'       52 

0  777 

19 

0-94-2 

36 

0-849 

53 

0-773 

20 

0-936 

3' 

0-844 

'       54 

0-768 

21 

0-930 

38 

0-839 

55 

0-764 

22 

0-924 

;    39 

0-834 

56 

0760 

23 

0-918 

!       40 

0-830 

:       57 

0757 

24 

0-913 

!        41 

0-825 

.       58 

0-753 

25 

0  907 

42 

0-820 

59 

0-749 

26 

0-901 

!       43 

0*816 

60 

1         0745 

Baome'g  hydrometer  is  very  commonly  used  oo  the  Continent,  especially  for 
liqaidi  heavier  than  water. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  TwaddclKs  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  fur  dense 
liqoids.  This  instrument  is  so  graduated  that  the  real  siKcific  grnvity  can  be 
deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  mcthud  from  the  degree  of  the  hydrometer, 
namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  5.  and  adding  1000 ;  the  f^um  is  the  sitccific 
graTity,  water  being  1000.  Thus  10^  Twaddell  indicates  a  siH-rific  gravity  of 
1050,  or  1-05 ;  90^  Twaddell,  1450,  or  1*45. 
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TABLE  E. 

SHOWING    THE    PROPORTION  BT  WSIOHT  OF  ABSOLUTE  OR  REAL    ALCOHOL   IK 
100  PARTS  OF  SPIRITS  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES.     (FOWNES.) 


Sp.  Gr.  at 
60OF. 

Percentage  of 
real  Alconol. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 

60©  F. 

Percentam  of 
real  Alconol. 

Sp.  Gr.  at 
60OF. 

Percentage  of 
real  Alcohol. 

•9991 

0-5 

•9611 

34 

•8769 

68 

•9981 

1 

•9490 

35 

•8745 

69 

'9965 

2 

•9470 

36 

•8721 

70 

•9947 

3 

•9452 

37 

•8696 

71 

•9930 

4 

•9434 

38 

•8672 

72 

•9914 

5 

•9416 

39 

•8649 

73 

•9898 

6 

•9396 

40 

•8625 

74 

•9884 

7 

•9876 

41 

•8603 

75 

•9869 

8 

•9356 

42 

•8581 

76 

•9855 

9 

•9335 

43 

•8557 

77 

•9841 

10 

•9314 

44 

•8533 

78 

9828 

11 

•9292 

45 

•8508 

79 

•9815 

12 

•9270 

46 

•8483 

80 

•9802 

13 

•9249 

47 

•8459 

81 

•9789 

14 

•9228 

48 

•8434 

82 

•9778 

15 

•9206 

49 

•8408 

83 

•9766 

16 

•9184 

50 

•8382 

84 

•9753 

17 

•9160 

51 

*8357 

85 

•9741 

18 

•9135 

52 

•8331 

86 

•9728 

19 

•9113 

53 

•8305 

87 

•97 10 

20 

•9090 

54 

•8279 

88 

•9704 

21 

•9069 

55 

•8254 

89 

•9691 

22 

•9047 

56 

•8228 

90 

•9678 

23 

•90>5 

57 

•8199. 

91 

•9665 

24 

•9001 

58 

•8172 

92 

•9652 

25 

•8979 

59 

•8145 

93 

•9638 

26 

•8956 

60 

•8118 

94 

•9623 

27 

•8932 

61 

•8089 

95 

•9609 

28 

•8908 

62 

•8061 

96 

•9593 

29 

•8886 

63 

•8031 

97 

•9578 

30 

•8863 

64 

•8001 

98 

•9560 

31 

•8840 

65 

•7969 

99 

•9544 

32 

•8816 

66 

•7938 

100 

•9528 

33 

•8793 

67 

INDEX. 


Absolute  Expansion  of  Mercnry,  ii.  4. 
Abtorption,  Coefficients  of,  ii.  649. 

of  Gases  by  Liquids,  ii.  647. 
Water,         Heat 
evolved  in  the, 
iL  633. 
Acetate,  Ferroos,  iL  43. 

3Iercan>ti8.  ii.  303. 
Aeetates  of  Alnmina,  ii.  759. 
Copper,  ii.  105. 
Lead,  ii.  125. 
Acid,  Anhjdroos  Sulphuric,  i.  188. 

Antimonic,  iL  228. 

Antimonious,  ii.  222. 

Antitartaric,  iL  478. 

Arsenic,  iL  207. 

Artenious,  iL  203. 

Axophosphoric,  iL  699. 

Azoto-sulphuric,  L  412. 

Bismuthic,  ii.  243. 

Bisul-hyposulphuric,  L  418. 

Boracic,  i.  390  ;  ii.  669. 

Bromic,  L  4'.(0. 

Carbonic,  i.  363. 

Chloric,  L  129,  473. 

Chlorocarbosulphurous,  iL  705. 

Cbloromethyiosulphurous  ii.  705. 

Chloronitric,  i.  479. 

Chloronitrous,  i.  480. 

Chlorochromic,  iL  169. 

Chlorosolphnric,  L  410  -,   iL  551, 
709. 

Chlorous,  L  477. 

Chromic,  iL  163. 

Cobaltic,  ii.  67. 

Columbic,  ii.  289. 

Colnmbous,  ii.  286. 

Deutazophosphoric,  iL  699. 

Ferric  ii.  51. 

Flooboric,  L  507. 


Acid,  Flnosilicic,  i.  508. 
Hydriotic,  i.  497. 
Hydrobromic,  i.  489. 
Hydrochloric,  I.  464. 
Hydroferricyanic,  iL  39. 
Hydroferrocyanic,  ii.  49. 
Hydrofluoric,  L  504. 
Ilydroflunsilicic,  i    509. 
Hydrotellaric,  ii.  2U0. 
Hydrosulphuric,  L  419,  445. 
Hypochloric,  L  478. 
Hypochlorous,  L  469. 
Hypoiodic,  ii.  712. 
Hypophosphoroas,  L  434. 
Hyposulphuric,  L  413. 
Hyposulphnrous,  L  115,  415. 
Io<lic,  L  498. 
Manganic,  iL  18. 
Jlellitic,  Croconic,  Rhodixonic,  l 

371. 
Metaphosphoric,  i.  448  ;  iL  693. 
Metastannic,  ii.  138. 
Methylosulphurous,  iL  706. 
Molybdic,  iL  187. 
^lonosul-hyposulphuric,  L  417. 
Nitric,  i.  346. 
Nitroprussic,  iL  .'>5. 
Nitrosnlphuric,  L  411. 
Nitrous,  L  341. 
Osmiamic,  iL  404. 
Osmic,  iL  403. 
Osmioos,  ii.  402. 
Oxalic,  i.  372. 
Oxamic,  iL  740. 
Penta-iodic,  L  501. 
Pentathionic,  i.  418. 
Perchloric,  L  115,  475. 
Pcrchlorocarbosuiphurous,  ii.  705. 
Perchroniic,  iL  169. 
Periodic.  L  501. 
Permanganic,  iL  18. 
Phosphamic,  ii.  697. 
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Acid,  Phmpboric,  I  438. 

Alcohol,  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acidon,^^| 

Phnsphoiic,  AmidcB  of,  ii.  695. 

^M 

PboiphorcflW,  u  434. 

Alcoholic  Nitrldea.  Secondary  and  T«H 

tiary,  U.  555.                            H 

Ricemlo,  ii  477. 

Sulphidea.  iL  546.                     ^M 

Radicsli,  Hydridei  of,  ii.  565. 

Rutheaic,  ii.  416. 

ii.  666- 

SeleDic,  L  459. 

Alcohol-radicals  ii.  619,  531. 

Seleniong,  i.  49B. 

Action   of    Ammonia 

SUicic.  i.  396  )  iL  677. 

SlB4inie,  a.  137. 

lodidd  of,  iL  65*.. 

Bolphamic,  ii.  741. 

Chlorides  of,  iL  548.               _^M 

Sulphuric  L  402. 

Cyanides  of,  il  553.                ^H 

Sulphuroos,  i.  399. 

HydHdca  of,  iL  5E3.                ^H 

Primary  Kitride*  of,  u.  66S.  ^M 

Tantalie.  ii.  27B. 

Alcohols,  Biatomic.  ii.  532.                      '^" 

Tantalona.  iL  278. 

Boiling  Points  of.  iL  583. 

Telluric,  ii.  198. 

Tellurou.,  ii.  IflB. 

Secondary,  or  Ethen.  ii.  594. 

Tetratb  ionic.  L  418. 

Triatomic,  ii.  533.                   ^H 

Titanic,  iL  147. 

Aldebydc-rvdicala,  Hydride*  ot;  ii.  96||^H 

Nitride,  of,  ii.  666.              ^H 

Trithionic,  1.  417. 

Aldebydea.  ii.  534.                                 ^H 

TangKie,  iL  178. 

Alkalamide^  iL  561.                                     ^™ 

Vauadic,  ii.  174. 

Alkalies,  Estinuitiai  of  in  Silicalea,  iL 

Acidi,  AclJOQof  AmmoDiaonAiilijdroui, 

678. 

ii.  6S7. 

Separation  of  Magnesia  ban. 

Aahjdroos,  ii.  542. 

755. 

Aromitic.  iL  938. 

BMidty  (A  iL  636. 

Gay-Lossac-s  ftlelkod  oC  t,^ 

ffibaslc,  iL  638. 

*■ 

Coiyagated,  iL  641. 

Allotropy,  L  176—180.                             ^M 

Falty.  Boiling  PoinU  of.  ii.  684. 

Alloys  ot  AoliinoDy.  ii.  234.                  ^^H 

FBlty,  Table  of,  iL  538. 

Bismuth,  iL  249.                     ^^H 

Cadmium,  ii  91.                    ^H 

of.  *ilh  Water.  iL  632. 

Copper,  ii.  100.                     ^m 

Monobasic,  ii.  538. 

Gold,  iL  359.                         ^^1 

or  Negative  Osidei,  ii.  535. 

Lead,u.                                  ^^1 

Oxygen,  i.  186. 

Mfrcury,  ii.  334.                   ^^M 

Sulphur,  ii.  647. 

Nickel.                                  ^H 

Theory  of,  L  187. 

Silver.  iL  343.                        ^H 

Tartaric  and  Antitartaric.  ii,  478. 

Tin.  ii.                                   ^H 

Tribasic.  ii.  540. 

Zinc                                      ^H 

with    Ba««t,    Heat   prodoced   by 

Atnni,  i  606 ;  ii.  75a.                            ^^H 

Combination  of.  ii.  631. 

Basic  L  608.                              ^^M 

Affinity,  Chmicai,  L  217  :  U.  58C. 

Stone,  i.  607.                              ^^1 

ofSolatioQ,  L218. 

Alomina,  i.  604;  ii.  757.                          ^^ 

Order  of,  i,  233. 

Acetate,  of,  iL  759. 

Table,  of,  L  284. 

and    PoiBsb,   Sulphate  of,   I 

Air,  AnalvBi*  of,  i.  331. 

117. 

Compoaition  of  dry  Air  by  Volume, 
Air,  Diruiiok  of  Vaponra  into,  L  90. 

Hydralcaof.  LG03t  iirSB. 

Eilraction  of  Oxygen  fVoin  Atmo- 

Nitrate  of,  i  fiOl,  610. 

apherie,  iL  638. 

Pboepbale  of,  L  (10. 

Salts  of,  i  606.                              ^ 

Silioteoof.Leift                     J 

Weight  of,  i.  324. 

Silicate!  of  Lime  utd  of.  L  IM^H 
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Aiamina,  Sulphate  o(  I  605. 

and  Potash,  Alom, 
L  606. 

Alnmmifim^  1.  601. 

Chloride  of,  L  604. 
Fluoride  oi,  L  605. 
Preparation  of,  i.  601 ;  iL  756. 
Properties  of,  t  601 ;  iL  757. 
Sulphide  of^  i.  604. 
Salphocyanide  of,  L  605. 
AialgMn  of  Gold,  ii  358. 
Amalgamation  of  SiWer,  it  328. 

of    the    Zinc    Plate    of 
the  Voltaic  Battery,  L 
246. 
Amalgams,  il  324. 
Amides  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  ii.  695. 
Primarj,  ii.  556. 
Seoondarj,  ii.  559. 
Tertiarv,  iL  560. 
Amido-ehloride  Mercuric,  iL  310. 
Amidogen- Acids,  iL  542. 
Salts,  iL  561. 
and  Amides,  i.  204. 
Ammon-eompoonds,  iL  741. 
Ammonia,  Action  of,  on  Anhydrons  Acidi^ 

iL  557. 
Acid    Chlorides,  iL 

558. 
Compound     Ethers, 

iL  557. 
Bichloride   of  Mer- 
cury, iL  299. 
the  Bromides  and  Io- 
dides of  the   Al- 
cohol-radicals,   iL 
554. 
and  Glucina,  Carbonate  ci, 

iL  763. 
Antimoniates  of,  iL  231. 
Aurate  of,  iL  351. 
Chromates  of,  ii.  166. 
Estimation  of,  ii.  384,  741. 
Blolvbdate  of,  iL  190. 
Nessler's  Test  for,  iL  317. 
Phosphate  of,  L  563. 
Preparation  of,  L  353. 
Properties  of,  L  355. 
Salts  of,  L  202. 
Why  is  it  a  Base  ?  L  207. 
Ammoniacal  Amalgam,  L  203. 

Compounds  of  Iridium,  iL 

397. 
Compounds  of  Palladium,  iL 

388—390. 
Platinum    Salts,    iL  371— 

382. 
Salts,  Decompoiiition  of,  L 
205. 


Ammoniacal  Salts  of  Cobalt,  iL  68. 
Ammonia^^ilts,  Anhydrous,  iL  741. 
Ammonia  type,  iL  523,  553. 
Ammonio-Bichloride  of  Tin,  iL  140. 

Compounds  of  Nickel,  u.  77. 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  iL  212,  342. 
Nitrates,  Mercuric,  iL  322. 
Platinic  Compounds,  iL  376— 

378. 
Platinous  Compounds,  iL  372 

—374. 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  iL  212. 
Anunonium  and  Bismuth,  Terchloride  of, 
iL  246. 
Chloride  of,  ii.  736. 
Carbonates  of,  iL  738. 
Chloroplatinate  of^  iL  370. 
Nitrate  of,  iL  738. 
Oxalates  of,  iL  740. 
Phosphates  of,  iL  739. 
Sulphate  of,  ii.  739. 
Sulphides  of.  ii.  737. 
Ammo-platammonium,  Bisalts  oi,  iL  878 

—381. 
Proto-salts  of,  iL 
375,  376. 
Amphigen,  or  Leucite,  L  612. 
Amylic  Alcohol,  actire  and  inactire,  iL 

480. 
Analcime,  L  613. 

Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies,  L  373  ;  iL 
662. 
Sea- water,  L  319. 
Silicates,  ii.  677. 
Volumetric,  Bunsen*s  gene- 
ral Method  of,ii.  722 
Anhydrides,  or  Anhydrous  Acids,  iL  542. 
Anhydrous  Acids,  Action  of  Ammonia 
on,  ii.  557. 
Nitric  Acid,  ii.  652. 
Sulphuric   Acid.   Formation 

of,  i.  403 ;  ii.  622. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Action  of,  on 
the  Pentachioride  of  Phos- 
phorus, iL  551,  709. 
Telluric  Acid,  iL  199. 
Tellurous  Acid,  ii.  196. 
Animal  Charcoal,  i.  361. 
Anthracite,  L  358. 

Antidotes  to  Arscnions  Acid,  iL  217. 
Antimoniate  of  Antimony,  iL  231. 
Antimoniates  of  I#ead,  ii.  231. 

Ammcmia,  ii.  231. 
Potash,  iL  229. 
Antimonic  Acid,  ii.  228. 
Oxide,  iL  222. 

Acid,  Action  of,  on  Penta- 
chioride of  Phosphorus,  iL 
710. 
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1             Aatimonidos.  ii.  SlJ2. 

tional  Formula,  ii.  58a             ^™ 

of  Liquids,  ii.  569. 

Anliulonj>,  Sources  and  Extraclioti  of,  ii. 

SDlid8,L   a09,210iii 
and  Specific  Grairitv  et 

Alloyi  of,  ii.  334. 

Elemenm.  L  811. 

339. 

of  Salu,  L  213. 

PoIa«h.OiBlaleof.iLaa6. 

Oxided,  i.  215. 

T»rtrate<ir,iLMao. 

W.-igl.(s,  GerhardiV  ii.  513. 

RcialioDS  between  Ibe, 

Oxide  of,  ii.  223. 

and  Voiamea  of  Bo- 

Peotosulphide  of,  ii.  332. 

State,  i.  142— 14«. 

EBtimatioD  and  Separatioa  of, 

Aloms  and  Equivalents.  iL  509. 

ii.  sas. 

SpMific  Heat  of.  i.  13S. 

SeparalioQ  of,  fnnn    Arwnic 

Table  of  Specific  UrU  of,  I  1 

and  Tm,  ii.  836. 

AuralcofPotash,  ii,  353. 

Sulpliate  of,  ii.  336. 

Auric  Bromide,  ii.  356. 

Tcrchloride  ot  ii.  225- 

Chloride,  JL  3.iS. 

Terfiuoride  uf,  ii.  225. 

Iodide,  ii.  3S7. 

Oxide,  ii.  350. 

AniilBrlBric  Acid,  ii.  478. 

and     Soda,    Hyporatpl 

Antilfaetic,  or  Polar  FormalB,  i.  204. 

of,  11.358.      '           '^ 

AiiueoBB  Vapour,  Tension  of.  i.  43S. 

Sulphide,  ii,  355. 

Aridium.  ii.  99. 

Aurosniphitc  of  Potash,  ii.  3S2. 

AuroUB  Chloride,  ii.  349. 

Aneniate  of  Cobalt,  ii.  65. 

Oxide,  u.  349. 

and    Soda,    Hypotolpl 

Dranyi,  ii.  258. 

of,ii.857.         '^ 

Anenio  and  Antimony,  Sepsration  of,  ii. 

Baryta,  u.  356. 

239. 

Sulphide,  ii.  353. 

Hydrogen,  il.  210, 

Acid,  a  207. 

Aioto  sulphuric  Acid,  i.  413. 

Chloride,  of,  ii.aio. 

Emimaliop  and  Separalion  of,  ii. 

B. 

ReduGlion,  Teal  for.  ii.  213. 

Barilla,  i.  563. 

Separalion   of.  from    Anuroony 

Barium,  i.  575 »  ii.  744. 

and  Tin,  ii.  236. 

BiDoiide  oC  i.  S77  i  iL  74S. 

Suurces  and  Extract  ion  of,  iL  303. 

Chlorid*  of.  L  S77. 

Sulphidu  of,  ii.  309. 

Claw  of  Elemenls.  i.  169. 

Tcstingfor,  ii.  211. 

Decomponliim  of  reroxidc  of. 

Arecnidea,  ii.  562. 

by  AqaeouB  Vapour,  ii.  63S. 

Aracaiouj  Acid,  ii.  203. 

EwLinaUMi  and  8cpat«i«uof;  U. 

Antidotdof,  ii.  317. 

746-                     m 

Ash.  AoalysU  of  Blacli.  i.  500. 

Formation  of  Parotide  of,  iiCSl^H 

Aspartic  Acid,  acliTe  and  iniicii  ve,  U.  480. 

Protoxide  of,  i.  575,                 ^H 

AsiayofGold,  ii.  SGI. 

Baryta  and  Auroni  Oxid<^  ilyponltMi^l 

SUver.  ii.  346. 

of,  iL  358.                           ^^H 

Corbonaleof,;.  S77iii.;4a,    ^^M 

Denwlyofthe,  i.  32,1. 

Chnnniieot;lL  166,                 ^^M 

Temperalare  of  ihe,  i.  335. 

AlomiD  MolioD,  ii.  600. 

llydraio  of.  L  t76.                     ^^M 

Ri'prewuMtion  of  a  double  De- 

MalybdBleof,ii.  191.                  ^H 

Nitnila  of,  i.  578.                       ^H 

TUeory.  i.  133. 

Sulphate  of.  i,  578.                ^H 
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Bucs  and  Acids,  Heat  d^reloped  by 
Combination  of,  iL  631. 
Nilrile,  iL  555. 

Proper  or  Metallic  Oxides,  iL  530. 
Basic  Almn,  L  608. 
Basicity  of  Acids,  iL  536. 
Basyl  Class  of  Compound  Radicals,  L 

186. 
Battery,  Bird's,  L  287. 

Bonsen's,  L  286. 
Daniell's,  L  283. 
Grove's,  i.  269,  285. 
Beilstein*8  Experiments  on  Liqaid  Diffu- 
sion, iL  612. 
Benzoate  Ferric,  ii.  53. 
Beryl,  or  Emerald,  L  617. 
Beryllia,  or  Glucina,  L  616. 
Ber}'Uinm,  L  615. 

Biamides,    Primary,    or    Diamides,    ii. 
558. 

Tertiary,  iL  561. 
Bi-ammonio-platinic  Compounds,  iL  378. 

—381. 
Bi-ammonio-platinous     Compounds,    ii. 

375,  376. 
Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Water,  L  441. 

Salts,  L  193. 
Biborate  of  Soda,  L  565. 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  L  533. 

and  Blagnesia,  i. 
597. 
Soda,  i.  552. 
Bicarburetted  Ilydrogen,  of  Faraday,  L 

386. 
Preparation 
of,  L  385. 
Bichloride  of  Bismuth,  iL  245. 
Iridium,  iL  396. 
Lead,  ii.  1 18. 
Osmium,  ii.  401. 
Platinum,  ii.  369. 
Tin  with  Oxychloride  of 

Phosphorus,  ii.  142. 
Tin  with  Peutachloride  of 

Phosphorus,  iL  141. 
Titanium,  iL  148. 
Tin,  iL  140. 
Tin    and    Potassium,    iL 

142. 
Tin  and  Sulphur,  iL  141. 
Bichromate  of  Bisnmth,  ii.  249. 

Chloride  of  Potassium,  ii. 

166. 
Potash,  iL  165. 
Bifluoride  of  Titanium,  ii.  149. 
Bihydrosulphate  of  Potash,  i.  528. 
Bimercurammonium,    Chloride    of,    iL 

312. 
NitraW  of,iL  324. 


Binoxide  or  Dioxide  of  Barium,  L  577. 
Ilydrogen,  i.  319. 
Manganese  and  Hydrochlo- 
ric Acid,  Preparation  of 
Chlorine  from,  L  458. 
Nitrogen,  Compound  of^with 
Chlorine,  L  472. 

Properties  of,  L 

341. 
Preparation  Qf(  L 
341. 
Strontium,  i.  580. 
Cobalt,  iL  67. 
Bismuth,  ii.  241. 
Iridium,  ii.  395. 
I.iead,iL  115. 
Manganese,  iL  13,  14. 
Platinum,  iL  368. 
Ruthenium,  iL  415. 
Tin,  iL  136. 
Vanadium,  ii.  173. 
Bird's  Battery  and  Decomposing  Cell,  L 

287. 
Bi-salts  of  Ammo-platammonium,  iL378, 
381. 
Platammonium,  iL  376,  378. 
Bismuth  and  Ammonium,  Terchloride  d, 
iL  246. 
Bichloride  of,  ii.  245, 
Bichromate  of,  iL  249. 
Bioxide  of;  241. 
Bisulphide  of,  ii.  244. 
Carbonate  of,  ii.  249. 
Nitrates  of;  iL  247. 
Quadroxide  of,  ii.  243. 
Selenide  of;  ii.  24  L 
Sources  and  extraction  of,  iL 

239. 
Subnitratcs  of,  iL  247. 
Sulphates  of,  ii.  247. 
Terchloride  of.  ii.  245. 
Teriodide  of,  ii.  246. 
Teroxide  of,  ii.  242. 
Tcrsulphide  of,  iL  244. 
Bismuthic  Acid,  iL  243. 
Bisul-hyposulphuric  Acid,  i.  418. 
Bisulphate  of  Soda,  i.  562. 
Bisulphide  of  Bismuth,  ii.  244. 
Carbon,  i.  425. 

Action  of  Chlorine 

on,  ii.  703. 
Action  of  Nascent 
Hydrogen  on,  iL 

't)85. 
decomposed  by 
heating  with 
Water  and  with 
Salts  in  sealed 
tubes,  iL  585. 
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Bromide  of  Sulphur,  i.  490.                  ^^H 

IroQ,  iL  17. 

1-anlaluiu,  ii.  284.               ^H 

Platinum,  ii.  300. 

Titanium,  ii.  149.                  ^^H 

TiUnmiD,  ii-  148. 

Bromides,  ii.  552.                                   ^^1 

Tin.  ii.  139. 

Atomic  Volonte  of  Li<)tud.^H 

Bittern,  I  542. 

^H 

Black  Sulphur,  ii.  681. 

Bromine.  Chloride  of.  i  490.                  ^^ 

Black's  Views  on  Fluidity,  i.  43. 

Bleaching  Powder,  i.  591. 

rmpertiea  of,  L  489. 

Bodies,  Compound,  L  1 13. 

Separation  of  ftirai  Chlorine.ti. 

Helalion    between    the    Atomic 

717. 

Weights  Bud  the  Volnmea  of, 

Iodine,      il 

in  the  GaBeous  Suic,  i.  143. 

Boilera,  Construction  of,  L  61.  62. 

Volumetric   Estimation  of.  ii. 

Boiling  Point  and  Chemical  Composition, 

724. 

Relations  between,  ii.  583. 

Budc  Light,  Gnrney-s,  i.  384. 

Points  of  Acida,  ii.  583. 

Buneen,  Carbo-iini'  Battery,  i.  S86. 

Alcohols,  iL  583. 

Eudiometer*.  L  381. 

Compound    Elhers,    ii. 

Experiments  on  the  AtaorptJoo 

584. 

ofGaseB.iL647. 

Ex|>eri>nenls   on   the   hiflueno« 

pounds,  ii.  SB5. 

of  Mass  on  Cbcmieal  Action. 

Tabli:  ot  i.  52. 

iL  587. 

Boracio  Acid,  Estinwtioa  of,  ii.  671. 

General  Method  of  Voliuaelrie 

Ueactlona  of,  ii.  GG9. 

Analysis,  ii.  722.                    ^^_ 

Boracite.  i.  600. 

Bontx  of  Magneiia.  i.  59». 

chemical  action  of  Ligbt.  tl^H 

Borates,  L  391. 

l!urct(e.  Description  of.  i.  ftSI.              j^^H 

Borax,  i.  565. 

Bussv,  Table  of  tbe  ElBcieDey  ordifflN^^I 

Borofluoridc  of  Potassium,  iL  671. 

Charcoals,  i.  361.                               '^^M 

Burou,  Chloride  of.  i.  484. 

Allolrapic    modifications    of,    ii. 

661 

^1 

Fluoride  of.  i  S07. 

HJtride  of.  IL  07O. 

Cadmium,  Allovs  of,  ii.  93.                     ^H 

its  Preparation,  Properties,  i.  389. 

Chloride,  Bromide,  Iodide.  d^H 

Boiitigny,  EiperiQ:«jis  on  tbe  Ebullition 

Sulphate  of.  ii.  91.            ^^H 

of  Wati^r.  i.  49, 

Brewster  on  i^ght,  i.  326. 

^H 

Oxide.  iL  90.                             ^M 

56.  57. 

on  tbe  Utent  Heal  of  Vapour  of 

Sulphide  or,  u.  SO.                ^H 

Water,  i.  66. 

Calcium,  i.  581.  59S.                               .^H 

Btoioic  Acid,  u  490. 

Binoiide.  ProloaalpIiidF.  PM^^H 

Uroinide,AuHc,  ilSSe. 

phide.  Chloride  ot,  I  5»4-d^H 

Merruricii.  315. 

Mercuroui,    or   Dibroraide    of 

Fluoride  ot  L  586. 

Mercury,  a  300. 

ilyrtnite  of  the  lliooiid*  of.  !. 

of  Alcohol-radicBls,  AclioD  of 

S64. 

Cadmium,  il.  91. 

ii.74B. 

Iodine,  i.  603. 

SepanitioB  of,  from  Bariam  and 

Lewi,  ii.  119. 

8lrouIium,iL7S3. 

Nitrogen,  ii.  711. 

Pboipborujhi.  491. 

and  the  Alkali-inctnla,  ii-JSa, 

Siker,  ii.  338. 

765.                                       ^^ 

SiUcon,  i.  491. 

Calomel.  Dichloride  of  Mman.OT  tt^H 

and  Hydrogen,  iL  res. 

curoos  Chloride,  ii.  S96.                  ^^H 
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Caloric,  L  1. 
Cftlorimetera,  it  626. 
Canmry-glass,  FluoniseDce  of,  iL  257, 484. 
Capillary  Tubes,  L  15. 
Carbamide,  it  558,  741. 
Carbides,  i.  362. 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  Compounds  of,  i. 
374. 
Nitrogen,  Cyanogen,  L  387. 
Sulphur,  L  425. 
Bisulphide    of,   L  425 ;   ii.  685, 

703. 
Chlorides  of,  L  481. 
Class  of  Elements,  1174. 
from  Wood,  L  360. 
Estimation   of^    by  Combustion 
with  Oxide  of  Copper,  &c.  iL 
662. 
Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  Atomic 
Volume  of  Liquids  containing, 
il  37. 
Perchloride  of,  i.  483. 
Protochloride  of,  L  483. 
Prutosulphide  of,  iL  684. 
Relation  between  Heat  of  Com- 
bustion and  Specific  Heat  of, 
ii.  629. 
Solid  Sulphide  of,  L  427. 
Specific  Heat,  and  Heat  of  Com- 
bustion of  Varieties  of,  L  139; 
iL  629. 
Subchloride  o^,  i.  483. 
Sulphides  of.  i.  425;  iL  684,  685. 
Sulphite  of  Perchloride  of,iL  703. 
Sulphite  of  Protochloride  of,  iL 

704. 
Uses  of,  i.  363. 
Volatility  of,  iL  656. 
Carbonate  of  Darrta,  L  577;  iL  745. 
Bismuth,  ii.  247. 
Ceruus,  iL  265. 
Chromous,  iL  155. 
Mercurous,  iL  301. 
of  Cobalt,  iL  63. 
Copper,  iL  101. 
Didymium,  ii.  275. 
Glucina,  iL  763. 
Glucina  and  Potash,  iL  763. 
Iron,  iL  41. 
lanthanum,  iL  271. 
IjevLdfii,  119. 
Lime,  i.  587. 
Lithia,  L  574. 
Magnesia,  L  596. 
Manganese,  iL  8. 
Potash,  L  532. 
Silver,  ii.  339. 
Soda,  L  544. 

Hydrates  of,  iL  732. 


Carbonate  of  Soda,  Preparation  ot,  from 

the  Sulphate,  L  557. 
Solubility  of,  iL  733. 
Strontia,  L  580. 
Zinc  iL  85. 
Carbonates,  i.  368. 

Decomposition  of  insoluble, 
by  soluble  Snlphatei,  iL 
597. 
Decomposition    of     insolu- 
ble Salts  by  Alkaline,  iL 
597. 
of  Ammonium,  ii.  738. 
Table  of,  L  213. 
Carbonic  Acid,  Composition  of,  L  366. 

Estimation  of,  ii.  663. 
Preparation  of,  L  363. 
Properties  ot,  L  364. 
L^ses  ci,  L  368. 
Vapour,   Tension   ci,  L 
73. 
Oxide,  absorption  of   by  Di- 
chloride  of  Copper, 
iL  661. 
Estimation  oC  iL  664. 
Preparation,  L  369. 
Properties,  L  370. 
Carburet  of  Iridium,  iL  397. 
Carburets  or  Carbides,  L  362. 
Cast-iron,  iL  28. 
Catalysis  or  Decomposition  by  contact, 

L233. 
Cavendish,  Experiments  on  Hydrogen, 

L  311. 
Celsiuses  Thermometer,  L  18. 
Ceric  Oxide,  ii.  264. 
Cerium,  iL  261. 

Estimation  and  Separation    dp 

iL  267. 
Metallic,  ii.  263. 
Protochloride  of,  ii.  265. 
Protofluoride  of,  iL  265. 
Protosulphide  of,  iL  264. 
Protoxide  of,  ii.  263. 
Sesquichloride  of,  ii.  265. 
Sesquioxidc  of,  iL  263. 
Cerous  Carbonate,  ii.  265. 
Oxalate,  iL  265. 
Oxide,  iL  263. 
Phosphate,  ii.  266. 
Sulphate,  iL  266. 
Ceruse,  iL  119. 
Chalybeate  Waters,  L  319. 
Chareoal,  i.  358. 

Animal,  L  361. 
as  a  EKsinfectant,  ii.  659. 
Platinised,  iL  660. 
Chemical  Action,  Development  of  Heat 

by,  iL  625. 
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Cbeai'cal  Artion.  Influenci?  of  Muss  oa. 

Chloride  of  Gold,  ii,  349.                       ^^| 

ii.  5S6. 

aud  PotsKium.  >La|^H 

of    Light,    Measure- 

Iodine. I  503.                     ^^M 

ment  of,  ii.  489. 

Chemical  Afflnilj,  i.  817;  ii,  586. 

Lead.  ii.  117.                     ^H 

and  Magnetic  Actions  of  the 

Lime,  i.  591.                      ^H 

Volnmetric      EstinS^" 

and  Optical  Extinction  of  Ihe 

tion  of,    L   693;  ii. 

Chemical  Baj-a,  ii.  485. 

726. 

Composition  and  Boiling  Point. 

Magnesinm,  L  595. 

Relationg  between,  ii.  S83. 

Merenramroouinni,  U.  312. 

Mercury  with  Aiumooia,  ii. 

latioDS  between,  ii,  5S9. 

309. 

ii,  527. 

Mercury,  Double  Salts  of.  ii 

31  a, 
Nickel,  iL  76.                         ^ 

Decompoaition,  Cold  produced 

hy,  ii.  635. 

KunclioDs,    Clsssificatian     of 

ii.  528. 

Potaaiium,  L  528.               J^H 

J^l 

108;  ii.  50». 

Rhodium  and  PoUsduiii.&H 

Rays.  EitiQction  of,  ii.  495. 

^H 

Chlorals  of  U-^i,  ii.  1!4. 

SUivon,  i.  484.                      ,^H 

Potash,  i.  537. 

and  Hydrogen,  ii.l4^H 

Chlora 

les,  i.  47*. 

Sil*er,  >l  336.                  -^^ 

Chluri 

c  Acid,  1.473. 

Sodium,  L  542.                      ^H 

Compoailion  of,  i.  474. 

Strontium,  L  580.               ^^H 

oxide  of  Clilorinc   nnd 

Tanlalum,  iL  383.              ^H 

Hyperchloric    Acid,    i. 
476. 

^H 

Chloride,  Auric,  >l.  355, 

Tbionyl,  ii.  708.                 ^H 

AnrODi.  iu  349. 

Uranyl.  ii.  !5«.                  ^H 

Cbromic.  ii  159. 

ud    PolMt!ua,^H 

Cbromoiu,  ii.  154. 

^^M 

Cuprio,  ii.  101. 

Zinc.  ii.  84.                       ^^1 

Caproas,  ii.  97. 

Chlorides,  L  123,  463;  ii.  548.               ^^M 

Ferric,  a.  490. 

Acid  or  NceatJTe.  IL  S49.      ^H 

Ferrotu,  iL  48. 

Mercuric,  ii.  30S. 

^^H 

MeTEurouf,  IL  S98. 

and    Oxides  of   Osulum,  ^H 

PUtinic  ii.  359. 

PUtinou*.  ii.  867. 

Atomic  Volume  of  I.i<iaid,^^| 

Stannic  iL  14(1. 

^^H 

8lanoou«.ii.  133. 

Basic  Jlelallic.  ii  B«8.          ^^M 

Unnonl.  iL  354. 

ofAleohoI-Radicalo.  ii.  94ft^H 

Ammonium,  iL  736. 

Tables  for  Atinuic  VolumM^H 

Bwiuni.  I  677. 

1st  and  2od  Chus  of.  L  I^H 

^^H 

Bonm,  i.  484. 

of  AncniciuaKX              ^H 

Bromiae,  L  491). 

Dibasic  Acid*,  ii.  Utk       ^H 

Cadmium,  iL  91. 

Iridium,  iL  ate                 ^^M 

Calcium,  L  593. 

Maaganne,  ii.  7,  12,  SI.  ^^M 

Carbor.  i.  431. 

ralladiuin,  u.  aST,  388.    ^H 

Cohall,  ii.  62. 

flBiinum,  IL  961.  369.     ^^M 

fe 

lJ.dju.iHm,  iL  274. 

'IVIIuriuui,  ii,  200.             ^^H 
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Chlorides  of  Tribasic  Acids,  it  540. 

Tungsten,  iL  183. 
Chlorimetry,  i.  592. 
Chlorine,  L  1 14,  455. 

Action  of,  on  Potash,  i.  473. 
and  Binoxide  of  Nitrogen,  i.  479. 
Oxygen,  Compounds  of,  i. 

469. 
Sulphur,  i.  485. 
Class  of  Elements,  i.  171. 
Estimation  of,  ii.  716. 
Heat  of  Combination  of  Metals 

with,  ii.  630. 
Peroxide  of,  i.  478. 
Preparation  of,  L  456. 
Process  for,  from  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  Binoxide  of  Man- 
ganese, i.  458. 
Process  for,  from  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  Binoxide  of  Manga- 
nese, and  Sulphuric  Acid,  i. 
460. 
Properties  of,  u  460. 
Separation  of,  from  Iodine,  iL 

719. 
Uses  of,  i.  462. 

Volumetric    Estimation  of,  ii. 
724. 
Chlorite  of  Lead,  il  124. 
Chlorites,  Volumetric  Estimation  of,  ii. 

725. 
Chlorocarbosulphurous  acid,  iL  705. 
Chlorochromic  Acid,  iL  169. 
Chloromethylosulphurous  Acid,  iL  705. 
Chloronitric  Acid,  L  479. 
Chloronitrous  Acid,  i.  4S0. 
Chlorophosphate  of  Lead,  ii.  125. 
Chloropbosphide  of  Nitrogen,  ii.  710. 
Chloroplatinate  of  Ammonium,  ii.  370. 

Potassium,  ii.  370. 
Sodium,  IL  370. 
Chloroplatinite  of  Po- 
tassium, iL  368. 
Chlorosulphide  of  Phosphorus,  L  487;  iL 

707. 
Tin,  iL  140. 
Chlorosulphuric  Acid,  i.  410;  iL  550, 709. 
Chlorous  Acid,  i.  477. 
Chloroxicarbonic  Gas,  L  484. 
Chloroxide  of  Phosphorus,  L  •187. 
Chromatc  of  Baryta,  iL  166. 
Lead,  ii.  167. 
Lime,  iL  167. 
Magnesia,  iL  167. 
Potash,  iL  165. 
Silver,  iL  168. 
Soda,  iL  166. 
Chromates  and  Tungstates,  Tabic  of,  i. 

214. 


Chromates,    Compoonds  of    Mercnrie 

Chloride  with  Alkaline, 
iL  315. 
Decomposition  of  Insoln* 
ble,  by  Alkaline  Car- 
bonates, iL  599. 
of  Ammonia,  ii.  16^ 
Volumetric  Estimatioo  of, 
ii.  726. 
Chrome  Iron,  ii.  162. 
Chromic  Acid,  iL  163. 

Chloride,  iL  159. 
Oxide,  iL  155. 
Salts,  Reactions  o^  iL  1 56. 
Sulphate*  ii.  1 59. 
Chromium  and  Potassium,  Oxalate  of,  iL 

161. 
Estimation    and   Separation 

of,  iL  169. 
Protochloride  of,  iL  154. 
Protoxide  of,  iL  1 53. 
Sesquichloride  of,  iL  159. 
Sesquioxide  of^  iL  155. 
Sesquisulphide  of,  iL  1 59. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of, 

iL  152. 
Terfluoride  of,  iL  169. 
Chromoso-chromic  Oxide,  iL  155. 
Chromous  Carbonate,  iL  155. 
Chloride,  ii.  154. 
Oxide,  ii.  153. 
Sulphate,  iL  155. 
Sulphite,  iL  155. 
Chrysoberyl,  i.  617. 
Cinnabar,  iL  307. 
Circular  Polarisation,  ii.  464. 

in  Organic  Bodies,  iL  468. 
Clandet,  Analysis  of  Black  Ash,  L  560. 
Clay,  L610,  614. 

Iron  Stone,  Smelting  of,  iL  25. 
Classification   and    Notation,  Chemical, 

iL  509. 
of  Bodies  according  to  their 
Chemical   Functions,  iL 
527. 
of  Elements,  L  168. 
Coal  Gas,  i.  378. 

Henry's  Analysis  of,  i.  380. 
Cobalt,  Ammoniacal  Salts  of,  ii.  68. 
Ar8<>niate  of,  ii.  65. 
Biozide  of,  iL  67. 
Carbonate  oi^  iL  63. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of,  iL 

73. 
Chloride  o£^  iL  62. 
Nitrate  of,  iL  63. 
Phosphate  rf,  iL  65. 
Phosphide  of,  iL  67. 
Protoxide  of,  ii.  61. 
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Ck>balt,  Separation  of,  from  Nickel*  ii.  78. 
Scsqaicyanide  of,  ii.  67. 
Sesquioxide  of,  ii.  65. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of»  iL  59. 
Sulphide  of,  iL  67. 
Cobaltic  Acid,  ii.  67. 
Oxide,  iL  65. 
Cobaltoas  Oxide,  ii.  61. 
Cobalt-yellow,  ii.  63. 
Coefficients  of  Diffusion,  iL  612. 

Gas-absorption,  IL  648. 
Cohesion,  i.  217. 

Axes  of,  in  Wood,  iL  444. 
Cold  produced  by  Chemical  0ecomposi» 

tion,  iL  635. 
Colombic  Acid,  ii.  289. 
Colombium,  iL  285. 
Cdiimbous  Acid,  iL  286. 
Colombites,  iL  288. 
Coloured  Media,  Spectra  exhibited  by, 

iL  487. 
Combining  Measure,  L  145. 
Numbers,  iL  510. 
Proportions,  L  121 — 132. 
CombosUon,  Heat  of,  i.  299;  IL  625. 

in  Air,  L  301. 
Common  Salt,  i.  542. 
Compound  Ethers,  iL  545. 

Action  of  Ammonia  on,  iL557. 
Boiling  Points  of^  iL  584. 
Compounds,  Formation  of,  by  Substitn- 
tion,  L  227. 
Formul8D  of,  L  118. 
Condensing  Tube,  i.  63. 
Conduction  of  Heat,  i   28;  ii.  441. 
Conjugate  Metals,  ii.  568. 

Radicals,  iL  527. 
CoQJugated  Acids  iL  541. 
Contraction  of  Liquids  from  the  Boiling 

Point,  L  7  ;  iL  424. 
Water,  L  9. 
Copper,  Acetates  of,  iL  105. 

Action    of    Nitric    Acid    upon, 

L  341. 
Alloys  of,  iL  107. 
Ammonio-sulphate  of,  iL  212. 
and  Potash,  Oxalate  of,  iL  105. 
Dichloride  of,  ii.  97. 
Dicvanide  of,  ii.  97. 
Diniodide  of,  iL  97. 
Dioxide  oC  iL  95. 
Disulphide  of^  ii.  96. 
Es*imation  and    Separation    of, 

iL  107. 
Hvdride  of,  iL  96. 
Liquation  of  Argentiferous,    iL    ; 
32$.  , 

Nitrates  of,  iL  105.  • 

Protochloride  of,  iL  101.  i 


Copper,  Protoxide  of,  ii.  99. 

Sources  and    Extraction  of,  iL 

92. 
Sulphate  of,  iL  103. 
Volumetric  Estimation  of,  iL  IDS. 
Cprdier,  InTestigation  on  Heat»  L  40. 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  iL  308. 
Crichton's  Thermometer,  L  17. 
Cryophoms,  Dr.  Wollaston*s,  L  66. 
CiTSUdline  Form  and    Rotatory  Power, 

Relations  between,  iL  476. 
Crystallised  Bodies,  Conduction  of  Heat 

m,  u.  441. 
Cnpellation  of  SiWer,  ii.  346. 
Cuprammonium,  L  203;  iL  102. 
Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide,  iL  98. 
Cuproos  Chloride,  Iodide,  and  Cyanide, 
iL  97. 

Hyposulphite,  iL  98b 
Oxide,  iL  95. 
Carbonate,  iL  102. 
Chloride,  iL  101. 
Nitrate,  iL  105. 
Oxide,  ii.  99. 
Salts,  Reactions  of,  LL  99. 
Sulphate,  iL  105. 
Sulphite,  iL  98. 
Current,  Heating  Power  of  the  Voltaic, 
iL  506. 

Reduction  of  the  Force  of  the, 
to  absolute  Mechanical  Mea- 
sure, iL  506. 
Regulator.  iL  504. 
Electric,   Measurement    of^   iL 
496. 
Cyanide,  Cuproso-cupric,  iL  98. 
Cuprous,  iL  97. 
Ferric,  iL  48. 
of  Lead,  iL  119. 
Mercury,  ii.  318. 
Mercury   and  Potassium,  iL 

320. 
Palladium,  ii.  387. 
Potassium,  L  530. 
Silver,  iL  339. 
Cyanides,  Compound,  L  200. 

of   the     Alcohol -radicals,    iL 

552. 
of  Platinum,  iL  368,  379. 
Cyanogen,  L  337. 


D. 


Dalton  on  ETaporation  of  Water,  L  91. 
Dalton^s  Atomic  Theory,  L  133. 

Law  of  the  Dilatation  of  Gases, 
L12. 

Miseibility  of  Gases,  L  85. 
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Danieirs  Constant  Battery.  L  285. 
Hygrometer,  L  95. 
Pyrometer,  L  20. 
Debos*  Experiments  on  the  Infloenee  of 

Mass  on  Chemical  Action^  il.  590. 
Decomposition,  i.  225. 

by  Contact,  L  233. 

Cold     produced    hy,    i. 

635. 
Circumstances  which  af- 
fect the  order  ci,  ii.  225 ; 
ii.  591—604. 
Decompositions,  Secondary,  i.  262. 
Delarive  and  Blarcet,  Haycraft,  Dnlong, 
Apjohn,  Suermana,  Delaroche,  Berard, 
on  Specific  Heat  of  Gases,  L  26. 
Density  and  Chemical  Composition,  Re- 
lations between,  iL  569. 
Deutazophosphoric  Acid,  iL  699. 
Dento-hydrate    of  Phosphoric   acid,    L 

441. 
Dew,  Deposition  of^  L  38. 

Well's  Experiments  on,  L  39. 
Diamagnetic  Bodies,  L  282. 
Diamides,    or     Primary    Biamides,    iL 

558. 
Diamond,  L  357. 

-boron,  ii.  668. 
-silicon,  ii.  673. 
Diaphragm,  Two   Polar   Liquids  sepa- 
rated by  a  Porous,  i.  263. 
Dibromide  of  Mercury,  ii.  300. 
Dichloride  of  Mercury,  iL  298. 

Action  of  Ammo- 
nia on,  iL  299. 
Dicyanide  of  Copper,  iL  97. 
Didymium,  Arseniate  of^  iL  277. 
Carbonate  of,  ii.  275. 
Chloride  of,  iL  274. 
Estimation  of,  iL  274. 
MetalUc,  iL  273. 
Nitrate  of,  iL  276. 
Oxalate  of,  ii.  275. 
Peroxide  of,  iL  274. 
Phosphate  of,  iL  277. 
Protoxide  of,  iL  273. 
Salts  of;  iL  274. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  iL 

73. 
Sulphate  of,  iL  275. 
Sulphide  o^  ii.  274. 
Sulphite  of,  iL  276. 
Diffusion-coefiBcients,  ii.  612. 
Diffusion  of  a  Salt  into  the  Solution  of 
another  Salt,iL  610. 
Gases,  L  84. 

through  Porous  Septa, 
iL  624. 
Liquids,  iL  604. 


Diffnnon   of  Liquids    through   Porous 

Septa,  iL  616. 
Dilatation  of  Solids  by  Heat,  L  3 ;  iL 

421. 
Dimetaphosphoric  Acid,  iL  693. 
Dimorphism,  L  176. 
Diniodide  of  Copper,  iL  97. 

Mereurjf,  iL  800. 
Dioxide  of  copper,  ii.  95. 
Diplatosamine    and    Diplatinamine,    iL 

382. 
Disinfecting  Properties  of  Chareoal,  iL 

659. 
Dissipation  of  Heat,  L  32. 
Distillation,  Natural  Sequel  to  Vaporisa- 
tion, L  62. 
Disttlphide  of  Copper,  iL  96. 

Mercury,  iL  298. 
Dolomite,  i.  592. 

Double  Decomposition  of  Salts,  L  229;  iL 

591. 

regarded     as    the 

Type  of  Chemical 

Action  in  general, 

iL  519. 

Refraction,  Polarisation  by,  iL 

459. 
Salts,  i.  197. 
Dutch  Liquid,  i.  386. 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  iL  449. 


£. 


Earthenware  and  Porcelain,  L  613. 
Elasticity,  Axes  of,  in  Wood,  iL  444. 
Electric  Current,  Heating  Power  ol^  iL 

506. 
reduced    to    absolote 
Mechanical     Mea- 
sure, iL  506. 
Currents,  Measurement  ni  the 

Force  of,  ii.  496. 
Resistance  of  Met^s,  iL  502. 
Electro- gilding,  iL  359. 
Electrolysis,  L  260. 
Electro-silvering,  iL  360. 
Elementary  Bodies,  Atomic  Weights,  and 
Formula  of;  in  the   free 
State,  iL  516. 
Substances,  Table  of,  L  108 — 
110. 
Elements,  Arrangement  of,  in  Compounds, 
L  184. 
Atomic  Volume  and  Specific 
GraTity    of.    Table    L,    L 
211. 
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El.:mL-Otfl.  Barium  Clifls  of,  i.  169. 

, 

Carbon  Class  Of,  i.  i:4. 

F. 

Chlorine  Clisa  of.  i.  171. 

ClMsificalion  of,  i.  168. 

Fahl-ores,  ii.  39fi. 

GoldClaMof.  i.  173. 

Ua^esiau  Class  ut;  i.  I6S. 

MeiaUic.  i.  510. 

on  Relation  between  Light  ■ 

Koa-memmo,  i.  S9l;ii.  6^8. 

Magnetism,  L  101  ;  ii.  481.: 

PljosphoTUB  Class  of.  i.  173. 

Fatty  Acida,  ii.  538. 

Plalianm  Clss«  of,  I  173. 

Boiling  Points  of;  ii.  &8*.: 

Potassium,  Class  of,  L  170. 

Felspar,  i.  6ia. 

Sulphur,  CiMS  of,  L  168. 

Ferric  Acid,  iL  S3. 

Sjmholsoflbf,  i.  118. 

Tin,  Class  of,  i.  173. 

Oxide,  il  43. 

TuDgatcD,  Class  of;  I  174. 

Sulphide  ii-  47. 

Emerald,  or  Beryl.  L  617. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Iron,  ii.  40. 

Ensmel,  i.  571. 

Potassium,  i.  20. 

Endosmose  and  Eiosmoac,  11.  616, 

and  Iron,  ii.i 

EquivaleRt    of    Heat,    Mecbanlcal,    ti. 

Ferroso -ferric  Oxide,  iL  46. 

Sulphate,  ii.  51. 

Values  of  Kadicflls,  ii.  i24- 

Equivalents  and  Atoms,  ji.  509. 

Oxide,  ii.  36. 

Table  of,  i.  108-1  lU. 

VolumetTie  estinUios  « 

Erbia,lGIS. 

ii.  728. 

Erbium,  i.  617. 

Fick's  Experiments  on  Liquid  Difitui 

Etheriflcation  explained  by  Atomic  Mo- 

a 611. 

tion,  ii.  603 . 

Flame,  Struclnro  of.  i.  3B1. 

Bthen,  ii.  534. 

Fluidity,  as  an  effect  of  Heat,  i.  41. 

Action   of  Ammonia  on    Com- 

BUoli'B  Views  on.  i  43. 

pouod,  ii.  Bsr. 

Table  of,  t  42. 

Boiling  Points  of  Componod,  ii. 

Fluoboric  Acid.  L  507. 

584. 

Fluorescence,  ii.  481. 

Sulphur,  ii.  548. 

Flanride  of  Aluminium.  L  605, 

Boron,  i.  S07. 

Of  Bibasio  Acids,  ii.  539. 

Calcium,  L  SSS. 

Tribosic  Acids,  ii  540. 

Manganese,  ii.  6. 

Etbylene,  ii.  564. 

Silver,  ii.  339. 

Tantalum,  ii.  U4. 

Euclasc.  i.  617. 

Fluorides,  il  552. 

Eudiometers    for    Measuring   Gases,    i. 

Fluorine,  i.  503. 

Detection  of  tninolc   qnanlil 

ofBunien.  1.381. 

of,  il  720. 

Evaporation  in  Vacuo,  i.  64. 

Estimation  of.  il  7SI. 

Isolation  of,  ii.  TSO. 

Dallon    and   Repiault    on 

Sources  of,  U.  719. 

the.  ofWater,  1.91. 

Fluor-Spar,  i.  605.  686. 

Fluosilicic  Acid,  i  508. 

oF  Cases,  L  12. 

Formula;,  llationaU  ii.  621. 

Liquids,  L  B.  7  i  ii.  423. 

Formula,  Antithetic  or  Pokr.  L  304. 

of  CompouiyU  I  118. 

Solids,!,  a  tii.  221. 

Frecaing  Apparatus,  i.  586. 

Water,  ii.  424. 

of  Water,  I  66. 

EilinctioD   of   llie   Chcmirat   Rays,   ii 

Mixtures,  I  536, 

cording  to  their  Cbenlisal.iL  US.     ^^m 

^ 
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G. 


GalTmnometer,  i.  290  ;  il  497. 
Garnet,  i.  613. 
Gas-Battery,  Grove's,  I  269. 
Gases  and  Vapours,  Specific  Heat  of,  iL 
429. 
Air  and,  are  imperfect  Conductors, 

i.  31. 
Absorption  of,  by  Liqnidfl,  i.  75, 

316;  ii.  647. 
Dalton  on  Miscibility  of^  L  15. 
Density  of,  I  79,  80. 
Determination     of     tlie    Specific 

Heat  of,  i.  25. 
Diffusion  of,  i.  86. 

tbroogb  Porous  Septa, 
il  624. 
Effusion  of,  L  78. 
Expansion  of,  i.  12. 
Faraday  *s  Experiments  on,  L  71. 
Heat  evolved  by  tbe  Solution  of,  in 

Water,  ii.  633. 
Passage  of,  through  Membranes, 

i.  89. 
Permanent,  L  68. 
Priestley,  on  Diffusion  of,  i.  85. 
Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of; 

and  Vapours,  u  149 — 155. 
Thilorier's  jVIachine  for  the  Liqne- 
fiiction  of  Carbonic  Acid,  i.  69. 
Transpiration  of,  i  82. 
Gerhardt's  Atomic  Weights,  il  513. 
Formulae  of  Salts,  i.  201. 
Theory  of   the    Ammoniacal 
Platinum  Compounds,  ii.  38 1 . 
Types,  ii.  523. 
Unitary  System,  iL  512. 
German  Silver,  ii.  77. 
Gilding  and  Silvering,  ii.  359. 
Glass,  i.  568. 

Analysis  of,  L  569. 
Bohemian,  i.  570. 

Composition  of.  Varieties  of,  i  569. 
Crown,  i.  570. 
Crystal,  i.  571. 
Devitrification  of,   572. 
Flint,  i.  571. 
Green  or  Bottle,  i.  572. 
Window,  i.  569. 
Glauber's  Salts,  I  555. 
Glucina  and  Ammonia,  Carbonate  oC  ii* 
iL  763. 
Potash,  Oxalate  of,  iL  763. 
Carbonate  of,  iL  764. 
Glucina,  Estimation  and  Separatioa  ci,  iL 
765. 


Glucina,  Properties,    Rational    Formnla 

and  Preparation  ot,  iL  762. 
Glucinnm,  L  615;  iL  761. 
Gladstone's  Experiments  on  the  Influence 

of  Mass  on  Chemical  Action,  U.  391. 
Glycerines,  ii.  533. 
Glycols,  iL  532. 
Gold,  Alloys  of,  iL  358. 
Amalgam  of,  iL  358. 
and  Potassium,  Chloride  of,  ii.  356. 
Glass,  L  173. 
Estimation  and  Separation  o^  iL 

360. 
Extraction  of^  ii.  347. 
Oxide  ot,  iL  349. 
Fulminating,  iL  351. 
Properties  of,  iL  348. 
Setquichloride  of,  iL  355. 
Sesquioxide  of^  ii.  350. 
Sesquisulphide  of^  iL  335. 
Sources  of,  iL  346. 
Graham's  Experiments  on  Liqoid  Diffa* 
sion,  iL  602. 
Researches  on  Osmose,  iL  619. 
Graphite,  L  358. 

Preparation    of    pure,    finely 
divided,  iL  661. 
Graphitoidal  Boron,  iL  668. 
Silicon,  iL  672. 
Gunpowder,  i.  536. 
Gumey's  Bude  Light,  L  384. 
Gypsum,  L  589. 


H. 
Hail,  L  330. 
Heat,  Absorption  and  Reflection  ci  Badi« 

ated,  L  34. 
Bache's  Experiments  on  the  Radia- 
tion of,  L  33. 
Capacity  of  Different  Bodies  for,  L 

24. 
Central,  i.  40. 

Conduction  of^  L  28 ;  iL  441. 
Developed  by  Chemical  Conibin*- 

tion,  iL  625. 
Dilatation  of  Solids  by,  L  3;  iL  421. 
Distribution  of  the  Rays  o^  L  IOC 
Desprets  and  Dulong's  Ezperiments 

on  Latent,  L  58. 
Dynamical  Theory  of,  iL  449. 
Evolved  by  the  Solution  of  Gases 

in  Water,  ii.  632. 
Effects  of,  on  Glass,  L  5. 
Evolved    in    the  Combination  ci 

Acids  with  Water,  iL  632. 
Experiments  of   Melloni   on   the 
TransmissioQ  ol^  L  35  s 
ii.430. 


HaV,  Fluidity,  as  ui  Effi-d  of.  i.  41. 
LaWDt,  t.  S7  ;  iL  430. 
Mechanical  EquiTalent  of.  ii.  445. 
Nature  of,  L  99,  101;  iL  449. 
orCombinBEion  of  Acids  with  Bases, 
iL  631,  632. 
Combiiiations    of    Metals    viih 
Chlorine,  iL  630. 
of  combination  of  Metals,  &c  with 
Oiygen,  iL  827. 
Combustion  and  Specific  Heat, 
Relatinni  between,  ti.  62. 
or   Cold    produced   by   Solution  of 

Salts  in  Water,  ii.  633. 
RartiatioD  of,  i.  31. 
BegnauU's  Table  of  the   Capacil}' 

of  Bodies  for,  L  25. 
Rumford's  Experiments  on  llie  Ba- 

diatioD  of.  L  39. 
Specific,  i,  24  ;  ii.  4S6. 
Table  of  the   Conduotion  of,   by 

Building  Maleriala,  i.  29. 
Transmission  of,  i.  35. 

Badinnt,  through  Me- 
dia and  the  Effects 
of  Screens,  L  3< 
Transparency  of  Bodies  tn,  L  3t 
Healing  Power  of  the  Voltaic  Current,  iL 

.106. 
Uedypliar,  L  590. 
Hemibedry,  il  47G. 
Hcxatnetsphospboric  Acid.  ii.  694. 
Henry,  on  Coal  Gas,  i.  SSa 
Hcpar  Sulphuric,  i.  52S, 
HomologDO*  Compounds.  Boiling  Points 

Ot,  ii.  5S5. 
Homologoni  Series,  iL532. 
Horse-chestnut  Bark,   Fluorescence    of 

Infusion  of,  >i.  «S4. 
Hnmboldile,  i.  372. 
Hydracids,  L  463. 

Hydrat*  MT  the  Binoxide  of  Calcium,  L 
5S4. 
Potash,  Preparation  of;  IVnm 
the  Nitrate,  iL  731. 
Hydratcd  BisulphBle  of  Potash,  i.  534. 

ScEquisulphale  of  Polrub,  i.534. 
Tanlalic  Acid,  ii.  278. 
Ilydmtes  of  Alumma,  L  60S  ;  il  T5B. 
Copper,  ii.  96. 
Silicic  Acid,  i.  394. 
Sulphuric  Acid.  i.  409. 
the  Alcohol-redccals.  ii.S63. 
Aldehyde-radicab,  ii.  564. 
Metals  Proper.  iL  SG3. 
Hydraulic  Mortar,  L  584. 
Hydride  of  Phosphorus  (Liquid),  1.  453. 
Hydrides  of  Carbon,  i.  374. 
Hydriodic  Acid,  i.  497. 


167. 

18.    

I 


Hydroboracile,  i.  600. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  i.  489_. 
Hydrochlorale  of  Atnmonia,  iL  736. 
Hydrochloric  Add  and  Binoxide  of  Man- 
ganese, piocesa   fur 
preparing  Chlorine 
from,  il  454. 
Preparation  of.  L  464. 
Table  of  the  Specific 

Gravity  of,  L  467, 
Type,  ii,  528,  548. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  i.  SSI. 
Hydrofeiricyaiiic  Acid,  iL  49, 
Hydroterrocyanic  Acid,  ii.  39. 
Uydroauoric  Acid,  L  504,  505. 

AabydnniB,  iL  ', 
Bydrofluosilicic  Acid.  i.  SOS. 
Hydrogen  and  Arsenic  ii.  210. 

Nitrogen,  Ammonia,! 
Phosphortu.  L  451- 
Sulpbur,  L419. 
Antiinoniuietted,  iL  S33. 
Dicarbureltcd,  i  384. 
Binoxide  of,  L  320. 
Bisulphide  of.  i.  413. 
CaTcndish't   ExperimcDIs  on, 

Laii. 

Peroxide  of,  L  334. 
Preparation  of.  i,  306. 
Properlies  of,  i.  307. 
Protocarburelted,  i.  375. 
Protoxide  of,  L  311. 
Quaotiuuive  EstiniBtioo  o(  S 

643. 
Siliciaretled,  ii.  676. 
Teroiide  of,  ii.  MO. 
Hjdrogen-type.  il  S23,  563. 
Hydroiulphale  of  Ammonia,  ii.  737. 
Uydrosulphnric  Acid,  l4IB. 

EUiera,  il  S4T. 
Hygrometer,  i.  93. 

CoBiiensing  (Regnanli'a),  I. 

96. 

Danicirs,  i  9S.  ^H 

Differential,  i.  93,  ^H 

Wet  Bulb.  i.  93.  ^M 

Hyperchloric  Acid,  i,  475.  ^H 

Hypocbloric  Aoid,  L  478.  ^" 

Hypoclilorite  of  Lime,  i.  3BI. 

Hypoclilorius.  i.  47a. 

Volumettie 
il  795. 
llypochlomus  Acid,  L4C9. 
Hypo-iodic  Acid.  ii.  711. 
Ilypophosphorous  Acid,  i.  434. 

Analy^o^i^ 
Hypusulphate  of  Magnesia,  i.  399. 
UypoBulpbaie  of  Manganese,  ii.  lOi 
SilTcr,  ii,  340. 


il 
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Hyposulphite,  Caprons,  iL  98. 

of  Aaric  Oxide  and  Soda, 
ii  358. 
Aaroos  Oxide  and  Soda, 

iL  357. 
Baryta,  ii.  358. 
Silver,  ii.  340. 
StroDtia,  I  580. 
Hypoaulphuric  Acid,  I  413. 
UypoaiUphuroiis  Acid,  L  415. 

Estimation  of^  iL 
687. 
Ilydrotellaric  Acid,  iL  200. 


Ilmeniom,  ii.  290. 

Imides,  ii.  559. 

Inactive  Tartaric  Acid,  ii  480. 

Indaction,  Photo-chemical,  iL  493 

Insolability,  iDfluence  of^  on  Chemical 

Decomposition,  L  227  ;  ii.  601. 
Insoluble    Salts,    Decomposition  of^  by 

Soluble  Salts,  iL  597. 
lodate  of  Potash,  L  539. 
lodates,  i.  500. 
Iodic  Acid,  i.  498. 
Iodide,  Aunc,  ii.  327. 
Cuprous,  iL  97. 
Platinous,  ii.  368. 
of  Cadmium,  iL  91. 
Lead,  iL  119. 
Nitrogen,  L  501 ;  iL  713. 
Palladium,  iL  386,  718. 
Potassium,  i.  529. 
Sulphur,  L  502. 
Stannous,  iL  135. 
Silver,  iL  338. 

Tetramercurammoninm,  iL  817. 
Zinc,  ii.  85. 
Iodides,  iL  496 ;  iL  552. 

AtomicVoIume  of  Liquid,  iL  577. 
Ferric  and  Ferrous,  iL  38,  48. 
of  Alcohol-radicals,  Action   of 
Ammonia  on,  IL  554. 
Mercury,  iL  300.  316. 
Phosphorus,  L  502  ;  iL  715. 
Iodine,  Bromides  of,  L  508. 
Chlorides  of;  L  503. 
Compounds  of,  L  497. 
Estimation  of^  ii.  718. 
Preparation  of^  L  491. 
Properties  o^  L  494. 
Separation  of,  from  Bromine  and 

Chlorine,  iL  719. 
Sources  of;  L  491  ;  iL  712. 
Uses  of,  i.  495. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of;  iL  723. 
lodo-aurate  of  Potassium,  iL  357. 
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Ions,  Transference  of  the,  L  265. 
Iridic  Sulphate,  iL  397. 
Iridium,  Ammoniacal  Compounds  of,  ii 
397. 
Carburet  of,  iL  397. 
Chlorides  of,  iL  896. 
Oxides  of;  iL  394,  395. 
Properties  of,  iL  393. 
Sources  and  Extraction  oi,  iu 

391. 
Sulphides  of;  ii.  395. 
Iron  and  Potassium,  Ferrocyanide  of;  iL39. 

Bisulphide  of;  iL  47- 

Black  or  Magnetic  Oxide  of,  iL  46. 

Carbonate  of,  iL  41. 

Cast,  ii.  28. 

Ferricyanide  of,  iL  40. 

Malleable,  iL  Sa 

Metallurgy  of;  iL  23. 

Ores  of;  iL  24. 

Passive  condition  of;  iL  85. 

Properties  of;  iL  32. 

Protoaeetate  of;  iL  41. 

Procochloride  of;  ii.  38. 

Protocompounds  of,  iL  36. 

Protocyanide  of,  ii.  38. 

Protiodide  of,  iL  38. 

Protosulphate  of,  iL  41. 

Protosttlphide  of,  iL  37. 

Protoxide  of;  ii.  36. 

Puddling  of,  ii.  3a 

Pyrites,  iL  47. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of;  iL  56. 

Scale  Oxide  of,  ii.  47. 

Separation  of;  from  other  Metali^ 
iL  57. 

Sesquichloride  of;  iL  48. 

Sesquicompounds  of;  iL  43. 

Sesquicyanide  of,  iL  48. 

Sesquiiodide  of,  iL  48. 

Sesquioxide  or  Peroxide  of;  iL  43. 

Sesquisulphide  of;  iL  47. 

Sources  of,  iL  23. 

Subsulphide  of,  iL  39. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of,iL  56,728. 
Isomerism,  L  181. 
Isomorphism,  L  159 — 167. 
Isomorphous  relations  of  Manganese,  iL  2 1 . 


Kelp,  L  562. 


K. 


L. 


Lanthanum,  Carbonate  of,  iL  271. 
Chloride  of,  iL  271. 
Estimation  of;  iL  272. 
Metallic,  iL  271. 
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l^nlhaiiom,  Nitrate  of,  il  37S. 

Protoxide  of,  iL  271. 

Nitrate  of,  i.  590.                           '  ^" 

Sourcei  and  EiirMtitm  of, 

Phosphate  of,  i.  B90  i  il  TSI. 

ii.  368. 

SilM  of.  L  387. 

Sulphate  of.  a  273. 

Separation  of,  from    fivyl*   and 

Utent  Beat,  L  4«  )  ii.  430. 

Sironlia.  a  752. 

Lead.  Acecatei  of,  ii.  I2S. 

from  Magnetia  and 

Alloys  of.  ii.  127. 

the  Aiksliel.   ii. 

759. 

Bichloride  of.  ii.  118. 

SolubilitT  of,  ii.  T50. 

Bioiide  or  Peroiide  of,  ii.  1  IS 

Bulpbuw  of.  L  589,                           ^ 

Bromide,  Iodide,  and  Cjanide  of. 

Volumetric  Kstimadon  of  CUoridiH 

ii.  119. 

of,  i,  691  i  i>.  728.                     ^^M 

Carbonate  of,  i[.  119. 

Chlorate  of,  ii.  124. 

Chloride  of;  a  117. 

Chlorile  of.  ii.  124. 

Atomic  Volume  of,  a  369. 

ChroniBleor,  ii.  169. 

CoBtrwtiot.  of.  ftomlbeboUing 

poinl.i.  7:  ii.  414.                  

Nitrate  of.  a  lai. 

Dilfiuionor.  asM.                  ^H 

Nitritet  of,  a  139. 

through  poMuSta^H 

Onchlorideof,  ail7. 

ta.ii.  Gie.      ^^1 

Ezpati>l<m  of,  L  ST;  iL  493.      ^^M 

Phoq)hateof,ai83. 

Latent  Heat  of,  a  431.                ^^ 

Specific  Heal  of,  iL  417. 
Ten.iQn  of  VapOoTi  of  tnlxed. 

Salts.  RractioDB  of,  a  113. 

Sewjaioxideor,  ans. 

a  439. 

Sources  and  Eiti-BctioD  of,  a  11 1. 

Vaporiialion  of,  i.  S9. 

Suboxide  of,  ii.  119. 

Litbia.  L  373.                                              ^m 

Sul|)hateof.  ii.  121. 

Carbonate  of.  L  574,                   ^^M 

Sulphide  of.  ii.  lie. 

Leilio.RadUti8nofHe«l.i.  33. 

^M 

Leuclle,  or  Amphlgen.  i.  618. 

Hydrute  oF.  L  574.                           ^M 

Nitrate  of,  ii.  743.                        ^M 

Light,  BrewBler  (Sir  D.)  on.  i.  105.  326. 

Phosphate  of,  ii.  749.                   ^H 

Change  of  Refrangibilitjof,  ii.48l. 

Sulphalt  of,  L  S74.                       ^H 

Common,  i.  103. 

Lithium,  i.B73i  U.  741.                             ^H 

Chloride  of,  L  BT4.                  ^^M 

Dilferencr  of  Chnnieal  Power  in 

Luteo-Cobaltia  Salt*,  u.  68.                   ^H 

Morning  nnd  Evening,  ii.  496. 

Double  Bcfraclion  of.  i.  lOS  ;   ii. 

^1 

Forbes  on,  I  336. 

Ouraey'i  Bode.  1.  384. 

Madder-itoTc.  1.  &8.                                ^H 

Magaesia.  i.  394.                                      ^M 

tionofii.  489. 

Alba.  L  596.                                ^B 

Polariaation  of.  i.  103  i  ii.  «S7. 

BicarboiuitB  of  PotuL  h«^H 

Faniduy's  Experinienla  on  the  Re- 

^^M 

lations  between  Mignetism  a^.d. 

Borate  of.  i.  6M.                  ^H 

i.  281:  a  481. 

Carbonate  at.  i.  SSfl.             ^H 

Lime,  i.  581. 

Chromateof,  tt  !«;.                ^^H 

and  Alumina.  Silicatei  of.  i.  813. 

Potash.  Salphute  of.  a  T51. 

Carbouaifl  of.  i.  387. 

Nllnte  Of.  t.  tsa. 

ChrotniUeoCa  167. 

E.timBlionof,  a731. 

Phosphate  of  and   *«.«-!■ 

HjdraiB  of,  I  882. 

^H 

Hypo«hloril«of.i.S9r. 

Silicutci  of,  i.  600l                ^^H 
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3(UgnetiA,  Salphate  oi,  i.  597. 
Magncsian  Class  of  Element^  L  168. 
Magnenimi,  L  594 ;  iL  753. 

Chloride  ci,  I  595. 
Magnetio  Actum,   Rotatory   Power  in- 
duced bj,  iL  481. 
aod  Chemical  Aetkmt  of  the 

Current  compnrad,  iL  499. 
Oxide  of  Iron,  iL  47. 
Magnetic  Polarity,  L  235. 
Malagnti*8  Experiments  on  the  Redpro- 

cal  Action  of  Salts,  iL  594. 
Mulic  Acid,  Active  and  InaetiTe,  iL  480. 
MaUeabtUtj,  L  511. 
Malleable  Iron,  iL  29. 
Manganese,  Bioxide  or  Peroxide  of^  iL  13. 
Carbonate  of,  iL  8. 
Estimation  and    Separation 

oC  iL  28. 
Fluoride  of,  iL  8. 
Hyposolphate oC  IL  II. 
IsoiBorphoos  relations  oi,  iL 

21. 
Molybdate  of;  iL  191. 
Oxides  of,  iL  3. 
Perchloride  of,  iL  21. 
Phosphide  of,  iL  8. 
Protochloride  oi;  iL  7. 
Protocyanide  of;  iL  8. 
Protosnlphide  ol^  iL  5. 
Protoxide,  iL  8. 
Protosulphate  of;  iL  8. 
Reactions  of;  iL  4. 
Red  Oxide  of,  iL  13 
Soarees  and  Extraction  of, 

11.  I. 
Sesqoioxide  <^  iL  10. 
Valuation  of  Bioxide  o(  iL  1 4. 
Manganic  Acid,  iL  !& 

Sulphate,  iL  11. 
^fanganous  Oxide,  iL  3. 
Btlargueritte's  Experiments  on  the  Reci- 
procal Action  of  Salts,  iL  594. 
Mariotte,  Deriation  from  the  Law  of,  in 
Gases.  L  76. 
Law  of  Compressioa  of  Gases, 
L  75. 
Marsh  Gas,  iL  563. 
Marsh's  Test  for  Arsenie,  iL  215. 
Mass,  Influence  of,  on  Chemical  Action^ 

iL  5S6. 
Measurement  of  the  Force  of  Electric 

Currents,  iL  496. 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat,  iL  445. 
Mechanical    Measure    of   the    Electric 

Current,  iL  506. 
Mellon  (LiebigX  L  388. 
Melting  Point  of  Sulphor,  L396 ;  iL  C8l. 
Mercaptans,  iL  546. 


Merenrmmmonia,  iL  306. 
Mercnrammoniom,  Chloride  of;  ii.  312. 
Meroorie  Amidochloride,  iL  318. 
Ammonio-nitrates, 
Bromide,  iL  315. 
Chloride,  iL  308. 
Compoimds,  IL  303. 
Iodide,  iL  815. 
Nitrates,  iL  321. 
Oxide,  iL  303. 

Seleniattf-and  Selesite,  iL  321. 
Sulphate,  iL  32a 
Solpbide,  il  307. 
Sulphites,  iL  321. 
Mereoroso-mercuric  Iodide,  iL  318. 
Mnrcoroos  Acetate,  iL  303. 

Br«Mnide,    or   Dibramide  of 

Mercory,  iL  300. 
Carbonate,  or  Carbonate  of 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
iL301. 
Chloride,  DicLloride  of  Mer- 

eory,  or  Calomel,  iL  298. 
Compoonds,  ii.  296. 
Iodide,  or  ^niodide  of  Mer- 
cury, iL  30a 
Nitrates,  or  Nitrates  of  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercory,  ii.  302. 
iL  301. 
Solphatea,    or   Sulphate    of 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercnry, 
iL  301. 
Seleniate,  iL  301. 
Selenite,  iL  301. 
Mercory,  Absolote  Expansion  of;  ii.  425. 
Action  of   Ammonia  on  Di- 

chloride  of;  iL  299. 
AlloTS  of,  and  PocassiniiMi.324. 
Calorimeter,  iL  626. 
Nitride  of,  iL  306. 
Nitrochloride  of;  iL  310. 
Chloride  ai,    with   Ammonia, 

iL309. 
Cyanide  of,  iL  318. 
Dibromide  of,  iL  300. 
Dichloride  of;  ii  298. 
Diniodide  of;  ii.  300l 
Dlsulphide  of,  iL  298. 
Doable  Salu  of  Chloride  U,  iL 

313. 
EstimatioD  and  SeparatioQ  of, 

iL  .^25. 
Oxy  chloride  of;  L  117 ;  iL  812. 
Oxycyanide  of;  iL  319. 
Protobromide  o^  iL  315. 
Protochloride  of;  ii.  308. 
Protoxide  o^  iL  303. 
Protosnlphide  of,  iL  807. 
Sulphochloride  <^,  iL  313. 
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M*:lBUoldi  or  Acid  Mewl^  ii.  5fi7. 

MulvbdMcB  of  Soda.  iL  190.                '^^| 

Metals,  Alcohol-.  iL  5fl6. 

Molybdenum.  Chlorides  oP,  ii.  193-        ^" 

CoQduction  of  Hent  ia,  ii.  440. 

of.  iL  19S. 

ConjugalP,  ii.  S67. 

Sources  of,  iL  185. 

Sulphide*  of.  iL  192. 

Electric  Kesislance  of,  i  502. 

Molybdic  Acid,  ii.  187.                         _^M 

PouDiJin  Native  Pladaum,  i.  5!9i 

Oiide.  ii.  IBE.                          ^H 

il36:i. 

MolybdouB  Glide,  ii.  189.                       ^H 

General  Obiervalious  on,  i.  BID 

Ucat   of  Combinfttion   of,   wirh 

Chlorine,  ii.  630. 

Heat  of  CombinWion   of,    «ilh 

Monosul-hypoiulphuric  Acid,  i.  41T.^H 
Motion,  Atomic,  i.  660.                      ^^H 

Oxygen,  iL  637. 

IwMnorphoQB    with    PhosphoroB, 

i.  nlS;  iL  303. 

in  Narira  Platinum,  iL  3G3. 

^M 

Mixed,  ii.  567. 

Noble,  ii.S9l. 

Neutral    Metautimoniate  of   Potaih,^| 

oflhe  Aikttliea.  LS17iiL  729. 

sag.                                       --H^ 

Alkaline  Eai-Uig,L  518  ;ii. 

MichoVB  Prism.  iL  460. 

■m. 

EBrlhsProper.LS18)  763. 

Chloride  of.  ii.  78. 

Oxidabiiilj  of.  i.  &I3. 

Physical  Properlie.  of,  i.  511. 

Proper,  having  Isooiorphous  Re- 

Oxides  of.  ii   7S.                     ^H 

iBiioDg  vtih    ihe    Magtiesiao 

Sources  and  Extraction  of,  ^^^| 

Family,  L  SIS;  ii.  ISO. 

Sulphate  of,  iL  78.               ^^H 

Proper,  havin);  Protoxides  iso- 

Niobium,  ii.  285.                                   ^H 

y                             morphoiu  with  Magnesia,    L 

Nitrate,  Cupric,  ii.  105.                        ^^1 

r                 siBsii.  1. 

Ferric,  ii.  St.                              ^H 

1                               Proper,  Hydrldei  of,  ii.  563. 

of  Aluroina.  I  flIO.                  ^H 

1                           Proper,  of  irhich  the  Oxides  are 

L                                 reduced  hf  Beat  to  (be  Mc- 

K                                ti1iia>Mtc,  L5I9,  U.  291. 

Karyla.  L  578.                      |H 

■  Protoxides  of,  L5U. 

■  Table  of  the,  Laio. 

CobdI.  iL  63.                   ^^H 

W                                                    Pulibillty    of    dif- 

Didymium, ii  376.              ^H 

ferent,  L  512. 

Unthannm.  ii.  S73.              ^H 

Metameric  Bodies.  L  1B3. 

Lead,  it  ISI                         ^H 

Meiapbii.-pbate».  L  4*a. 

Aoiion  of  Water  on  the. 

Lilhl^'i..  749.                     ^1 

ii.  694. 

Masueaia,  i.  599.                 ^H 

Palladium,  ii.  387.               ^H 

Pola>h.  i.  535.                      ^H 

Meusinanic  Acid.  ii.  139. 

Silver,  iL  341.                      ^H 

Soda,  i.  s«8.                         S 

Sirontia,  l  GSOi 

Minimn.iL  115. 

Mitchell's  Expenmeota  on  DifToiion  of 

aaa. 

Gws.  i.  90. 

Mixed  Liquids.  Teosian  of  Vapours  of, 
li.  *39. 

Uranyl,  iL357. 

Zinc,  ii.  8S.                         ^H 

Metals.  iL  S67. 

Stanooui,  iL  135.                   -^^M 

Molybdaie  of  Lead.  iL  198. 

Unmic,  ii.  367.                       ^H 

Nitrates.  Mercuric,  ii.  ast.                ^H 

MoIjWalctof  Ammoois.iL  190. 

Mercuroua.  li  SOS.              ^^M 

Bsrjta,  .L  191 

of  Uismuih,  iL  S47.             ^^U 

PotiL-h.  ii.  189. 
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Nitre,  i.  535. 

valuation  of,  iL  657. 
Nitric  Acid,  Action  of,  upon  Copper,  i. 
341. 
Anhydrous,  ii.  652. 
Battery  (Grove's),  i.  285. 
Estimation  of,  ii.  655. 
Preparation  of,  L  346. 
Properties  of,  i,  341,  348. 
Uses,  L  352. 
Nitric  Oxide,  Preparation  of,  ii.  652. 
Nitride  of  Boron,  ii.  670. 

Mercury,  iL  306. 
Nitrides,  Intermediate,  ii.  561. 
Negative  or  Acid, 
of   the   Alcohol-radicals,   pri- 
mary, ii.  553. 
Alcohol-radicals,     se- 
condary and  tertiary, 
ii.  555. 
Aldehyde-radicals,  iL  556. 
Titanium,  iL  149. 
Positive,  ii.  553. 
Nitrile  Bases,  ii.  555. 
Nitrite  of  Silver,  ii.  342. 
Nitrites  of  Lead,  ii.  122. 
Nitrochloride  of  Mercury,  iL  310. 
Nitrogen,  L  124. 

and  Hydrogen,   Ammonia,  L 
353. 
Phosphorus.  L  454. 
Sulphur,  L  424. 
Binoxide  of,  L  341. 
Bromide  of,  iL  711. 
Chloride  of,  i.  480 ;  ii.  702. 
Chlorophosphide  of,  ii.  710. 
Compounds,  Atomic  Volume  of 

Liquid,  iL  578. 
Compounds  containing  Phos- 
phorus and,  iL  695. 
Iodide  of,  L501;  iL  713. 
Peroxide  of,  i.  344. 
Preparation  of,  L  322,  337  ;  iL 

651. 
Properties  of,  L  323. 
Protoxide  of,  L  337. 
Quantitative  Estimation  of,  iL 

653. 
Sulphide  of,  L  424;  iL  682. 
Nitrocyanide  of  Titanium,  iL  150. 
Nitroprussic  Acid,  ii.  52. 
Nitroprussides,  ii.  55. 
Nitrosulphuric  Acid,  L  411. 
Nitrous  Acid,  L  343. 

Oxide,  ii.  652. 
Nohle  Metals,  ii.  291. 
Non- metallic     Elements,    i.    291  ;    iL 

638. 
formal  Acid  Fluid,  i.  550. 
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Notation  and  Chemical  Nomenclature,  i. 

108-112. 
Classification,  Chemical,  ii. 
509. 
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Octohedral  Boron,  ii.  668. 
Silicon,  ii.  673. 
Ohm*s  Formulae,  iL  500. 
Oil  Gas,  L  386. 

of  Vitriol,  L  405. 

Specific    Gravity    of  the 
Vapour  of,  L  157. 
Olefiant  Gas,  or  Ethylene,  L  884  ;    ii. 

564. 
Optical  and  Chemical  Extinction  of  the 

Chemical  Rays,  iL  495. 
Organic  Compounds,  Circular  PolariMition 

in,  iL  468. 
Estimation  of  Carbon 
and  Hydrogen  in, 
11.  662. 
Estimation  of  Chlo- 
rine in,  ii.  717. 
Estimation  of  Nitro- 
gen in,  iL  652. 
Estimation    of    Sul- 
phur in,  iL  687. 
Osmiamic  Acid,  ii.  404. 
Osmic  Acid,  ii.  403. 

Sulphate,  iL  401. 
Osmious  Acid,  ii.  402. 
Osmium,  Bichloride  of,  ii.  401. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of, 

11.  405. 
Oxides  and  Chlorides  of,  ii.  400. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  ii. 

399. 
Sesquioxide  of,  ii.  400. 
Sulphides  of,  iL  405. 
Terchloride  of  ii.  403. 
Osmose  through  Membrane,  ii.  620l 

Physiological  Action  of,  iL  623. 
through    Porous    Earthenware, 

iL  619. 
Jolly's  researches  on,  iL  617. 
Graham's  researches  on,  ii.  619. 
Oxalate,  Cerous,  ii.  265. 
Ferric,  ii.  58. 

of  Chromium  and  Potassium,  iL 
161. 
Copper  and  Potash,  iL  105. 
Didymium,  ii.  275. 
Glucina  and  Potash,  ii.  763. 
Potash  and  Antimony,  ii.  226. 
Silver,  iL  343. 
Oxalates,  Decomposition  of  Insoluble  by 
Alkaline  Carbonates,  ii.  599. 
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Ox;geii-Acidi.Ll86.                        ^^| 

Oifltnide.  ii.  559.  740. 

OxaUc  Aeid,  L  S7S. 

644. 

EilinialioD  of.  H  665. 

Oxtmit  Aeid,  ii.  S42.  740. 

Oxide,  Antimonie,  ii.  21S. 

Auric,  ii  350. 

ric  Air.  u.  638. 

AuTOOj,  IL  949. 

Cerio.  ii.  964. 

i.itb,  ii.  G27.                         '-M 

CerouB,  ii.  863. 

FreparBtion  of,  i.  991.                '  ^M 

Chromic,  it.  155. 

Propertin  ot,  i.  996.                    ^B 

Chromoio-chromic,  H  ISS. 

645. 

Cobttllio.  ii.  6S. 

Oiypnatcd  Water,  I  185. 

Caballous,  ii.  61. 

Oxygen-SalH  or  iDlennfdiMe  0«idej,  ii. 

Capric,  ii.  B9. 

S44 

CMpiWW,  ii.  95. 

OiDOe,  L  304  ;  iL  633.                                 _^H 

^M 

Moljbdic.  iL  186. 

^1 

MolyMtw.  Li-  185. 

^M 

ef  Antimonj,  ii.  922. 

Packfong.  iL  77.                                        ^ 

CadmiuiD,  ii.  30. 

Gold,  ii  349. 

iL  3SB-390. 

Iridiam,  11  394,  395. 

Cbloridei  of.  Ii.  387,  388. 

Iron.    VoIam«tric     Eilinulion 

Cyanide  of.  ii.  387. 

of,  il  788. 

of.  iL  391. 

Rhodium,  ii.  407. 

Nitrate  of.  ii.  387. 

Silver,  ii.  333. 

Propmie.  of.  iL  385. 

Pboipbonu.  L  638. 

Proloilde  of.  iL  3SS. 

PouuBiura.  s>lu  ot  i.  saa. 

Vanadinm,  11  174. 

Buurcea  and  Kxtraction  of,  ii. 

Zinc.  ii.  84. 

384. 

PulUdoos,  iL  38S. 

Sulphide  of.  iL  386. 

Platinic,  ii.  368. 

Paiaire  condition  of  Iron,  ii,  35. 

Flstinoiu.  iL  36T. 

Pearl-Aih.  i.  533, 

Bbodie.  Ii.  407. 

PentMhloride  of  Aoiimony,  iL  989. 

Ruihenic,  iL  415. 

SlaoniciL  138. 

Actioa    of 

SuuiDoai,  iL  131. 

Acidioa,^ 

Tuontic,  iL  177. 

>l;o«.  !■ 

Urinio,  iL  955. 

Pentaioilic  Acid.  i.  501.                             ^M 

Uranoio-uranio.  iL  SS4. 

pMitaiulphide  of  AntiinoDr.  E  i33.       ^M 

Uranous,  ii  353. 

Penlathiouie  Acid,  i  418.                          ^^H 

OiUe.  andClilorideiof  Olminm.  ii.  400. 

Fercblorste  of  Lead.  ii.  IS4.                   ^^M 

Alooiic;     Volume    and     Specific 

Potuh,  L  S39.                 ^^1 

GraritTof,  L  SIS,  SI 6. 
ImwmediaW,   or   Oiygen   Sallt, 

Perchluric  Acid,  L  47S.                          ^H 

Percbloride  of  Carbon,  L  483.                ^H 

Ii.  344. 

Sniphiieof.  iLT51           ^H 

Melallic  CTiwiBcatioo  of.  iL  B30. 

MangiQeie.ail.           ^H 

NegatiTB  or  Acid,  ii.  S35, 

PeriodaIe>,  L  501.                                        ^H 

Potiii-e.  ii  630. 

Periodic  Acid.  i.  501.                             ^H 

Osrchloric  Acid.  i.  475. 

Oxjbrciniide  of  Photpbonu.  iL  711. 

Permtabilily   to    Liqiuda.   Am  of,   ^H 

OxycWorideofLtad.  iL  117. 

Wood.  ii.  444.                                           ^H 

Morcurj,  iLsia. 

Persalphide  of  Arsetiic,  iL  909                ^H 

Oi}CObalti>.ram,  ii.  68. 

Peroxide  of  Cblorioe.  L  478.                 ^H 

nxjeruitde  of  Utnarj.  iL  31S. 

Didjmiam.  iL  174.            ^H 

OMjgen,].  123. 

ii.  43.                           ^^H 

^^^^^^^■■■■■H 

^^^^■^^^^I^^H 
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Peroxide  of  Lead,  u.  116. 

Manganese,  iL  13. 
Nitrogeo,  i.  344. 
Potassium,  i.  527. 
Silver,  iL  343. 
Peroxides,    VolameUic  Estimation  of,  ii. 

727. 
Phospham,  iL  698. 
Phosphamic  Acid,  ii  697. 
Phosphate,  Cerous,  iL  266. 

of  Alumina,  L  610. 
Cobalt,  ii.  65. 
Didyminm,  iL  279. 
Lead,  ii  123. 
Lime,  L  590;  iL  751. 
Lithia,  iL  743. 
Magnesia,  L  599. 

and     Ammonia, 
L  599. 
Phosphates,  i.  43. 

Analysis  of;  L  449 ;  iL  700. 
Bibasic,  L  444. 

of    Ammoniom,    iL 
739. 
of  Uranyl,  ii.  257. 

Zinc,  iL  86. 
Tribasic,  L  444. 
Uranic,  ii.  257. 
Phosphide  of  Cobalt,  iL  67; 

^langanese,  iL  6. 
Nitrogen,  L  454;  ii.  699. 
Tungsten,  iL  182. 
Phosphides,  iL  562. 
Phosphites,  i.  437. 
Phosphocerite,  iL  266. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Analysis  of,  i.  449. 

Action  of,  onPentachlo- 
ride  of  Phosphorus, 
iL  710. 
Amides  of,  iL  695. 
considered  Tribasic  L 

208. 
Deuto-hydrate  of.  Acid 
or  Bibasic  Phosphate 
of  Water,  L  441. 
Estimation  of,  iL  700. 
Separation      of^    from 

Bases,  iL  701. 
Preparation  of^  L  438. 
Protohydrate  of;  L  442. 
Terbydrate  of;  or  Tri- 
basic   Phosphate   of 
Water,  L  44a 
Phosphorous  Acid,  Analysis  of,  L  437. 

Estimation  of;  iL  702. 
Preparation  of;  L  436. 
Properties  of,  L  437. 
PhosphoruSt  i.  429. 

Atomic  Weight  of,  iL  692. 


Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen,  L451. 

Nitrogen,  L  454;  IL  695. 
Sulphur,  L  454. 
Bromide  of;  L  491. 
Chloride  of,  L  487. 
Chldrosnlphide  of,  L  487. 
Chloroxide  ot  L  487. 
Class  of  Elements,  L  172. 
Estimation  of;  iL  701. 
Iodides  of,  L  502;  iL  715. 
Liquid  Hydride  ot,  L  453. 
Oxide  of,  L  433. 
Oxybromide  of,  iL  71 1. 
Pentachloride  of,  L  487. 
Properties  of,  L  431. 
Red  or  Amorphous,  ii.  690. 
Solid  Hydride  of;  L  451. 
Sulphides  of;  L  454 ;  iL  695. 
Sulphobromide  of;  iL  7 1 1. 
Terchloride  of,  L  487. 
Phosphoryl,  Chloride  o^  iL  551. 
Phosphuretted  Hvdrogen  Gas,  L  151. 
Photo-Chemical  Induction,  iL  493. 
Platinic  Chloride,  ii  369. 

Oxide,  iL  368. 
Platinised  Charcoal,  iL  660. 
Platinocyanides,  iL  367. 
Platinous  Chloride,  ii.  367. 
Cyanide,  ii.  308. 
Iodide,  iL  368. 
Oxide,  ii.  367. 
Platammonium,  Bisalts  of,  ii.  876,  S78. 

Proto-salUoi;iL37a-374. 
Platinum  Black,  iL  365. 

Bichloride  of,  ii.  359. 
Bioxide  of,  iL  368. 
Bisulphide  of,  iL  36 
Class  of  Elements,  iL  173. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of; 

ii.  383. 
Extraction  of;  iL  363.  * 
Inflammation  of  Mixed  Oxy- 
gen and  Hydrogen  by,  L  269. 
Metals  in  Native,  iL  363. 
Process  of  rendering    malle- 
able, ii.  365. 
Protochloride  of,  iL  367, 
Protosulphide  of,  iL  S67. 
Protoxide  of,  iL  367. 
Residues,  New  Method  of  treat- 
ing, iL  417. 
Salts,  Ammoniacal,  u.  87 1-382. 
Sources  of;  iL  363. 
Spoogy,  iL  364. 
Sulphocyanides  of;  iL  371. 
Platosamine  and  Platinamine,  ii.  362. 
Polar  Chains,  L  275. 
Formuls,  L  204. 
IJqiiids,  Separation  of,  L  263. 
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1            rularisatton,  Clrculur,  il  46* 

Patauium  and   Itod,   Ferrocjanide   O^^^H 

f                                     of  Light.  L  103.  281;  ii,*S7. 

Pulsnsed  Light.  Nature  of.  ii.  461. 

Mercury,    Cyanide    ofT^^ 

Polarisaliop  bj  Htaeciion.  ii.  *57. 

ii.  310. 

Refrsclioo,    Sinale   and 

Rbodinm,   Chloride    of. 

Double,  ii.  459^ 

u.  410. 

Tournmlines.  Ii.  4G1. 

Polu-iTT,  Chetaieal.  i.  235. 

"    Illu6lmion8frou.M=ent(ieaI.i. 

Class  of  Elenentt,  L  170.    _^^M 

23.^ 

of  Arrangeinent,  I  243. 

Cyanide  of;  I  930.                 ^H 

Pcilybasile,  ii.  33S. 

Pill jilh ionic  Series,  i.  417. 

Perricyanide  of,  i.  530. 

Porcelain  and  Eanhcnwirf,  i.  813. 

Ferrocyanide  of,  i.  529. 

Potash,  i.  S24. 

ImprovenienH  in  the  Preps - 

psraiion    ot    by    Mare«u 

Metamimoniate  of,  ii.  Ban. 

and  Donnj.  ii.  739.            '^m 

AclioD  of  Chlorine  upon,  i.  473, 

Iodide  of,  i.  618.                    ^H 

and  Anlimonr.Oxalaleor.ii.  226. 

TBrtrmleor.ii.226. 

P*.oiideor,  1.597.                 ^^ 

Glucina.  Oialalo  of,  ii.  76.1. 

Preparationof,  i.  519. 

LLme,  Sulphate  of.  E  751. 

by     Eleeirn- 

Soda,  CoTbonaie  of.  i.  9S4. 

lysu,u  7!U. 

Sulphate  of.  ii.  735. 

Propertiei  of.  L  5V3. 

Anrmleof,ii    352. 

Protosniphide  of.  i.  527.         ^^ 

AorogQlphile  of,  ii.  .tSS. 

Salts  of  Glide  of.  i.  63S.      ^H 

Bioarbonate  of.  i.  633. 

Separstion  of.  from   Sodiol^^H 

fiicbromate  of,  iL  165. 

735.                               ^^B 

Chlorate  of,  i.  637. 

Chromate  of,  ii.  165. 

Tellurideof.ii.aOl. 

EMimatioaof.  H.7S1. 

Triiulphide  nf.  L  SIS. 

FeUpar,  i.  619. 

Priestley  on  Diffueion  of  Gasea,  I  SS. 
Prism.  Nichol-s.  iL  460.                               ^^ 

lUdmleof,  i.  5S4.  ii.  731. 

llydraled  Bisolphate  of.  i.  534. 

Proto  dcelale  of  Iron,  iL  4.1,                  ^^H 

Seaquisulphate    of,    i. 

534. 

Protocarbnretled  Hydrogen :  _  Experf^H 

mcnts  on,  i.  380.                                       ^H 

lodale  of.  >.  SSe. 

Preparation  and,  i  3T5.        ^^1 

Lej,  L  625. 

Properties  of.  i.  S75.  970.      ^^| 

HulTbdales  of,  ii.  189. 

8nli'hit«  or,  ItfV 

229. 

T04.                ""^ 

Nitrate  of,  L  835. 

Cerium,  ii.  S6S. 

Valuation  of.  ii.  657. 

Chromiam.  ii.  134. 

Peroblorate  of.  i.  638. 

Copper,  ii.  101. 

Iridinm,  ii.  S96. 

(he  Nitrate,!).  731. 

Iron.  iL  as.                   ^H 

Red  PnuaUie  of.  I  6S0. 

Hereurr,  iL  306-        ^H 

Sulphate  of,  i.  534. 

Plitilkiun,  ii.  36T.       ^^B 

Telluraic  of,  u.  1B9. 

RbMlium.  iL  409.       ^H 

Yellow  FruMiaie  of,  1.  629. 

Sulphur,  i  4fia. 

Pnlasilo-ferroua  Tartrate,  ii  43. 

Tin,  iL  188. 

Polaahe>.  i.  333. 

PoUMa,  i.  524. 

laa. 

PoUMsium,  Chluride  nf.  i.  G3B. 

Uraniutn.  11.  !U.         ^^ 

unci  Gold.  Chloride  of,  356. 

IVoIocyanide  of  Iron.  ii.  38.                      ^^H 
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Protoflaoride  of  Ceriam,  ii.  268. 
Proto- hydrate  of  Phofphorie  Acid,  L  442. 
Protiodide  of  Mercarj,  u.  315. 
Protcsolphurets  L  410. 
Protoxide  of  Cerinm,  it  263. 

Chromiiim,  iL  153. 

Cobalt,  ii.  61. 

Copper,  it  99. 

Didjmiam,  iL  273. 

Iridiam,  ii.  394. 

Iron,  ii.  36. 

Lanthaoiim,  ii.  271. 

Lead,  ii.  1 12. 

Mercury,  ii.  303. 

Nickel,  ii.  76. 

Nitrogen,  i.  337. 

Palladinm,  ii  385. 

Platinom,  ii.  367. 

Rutbeninm,  ii.  413. 

Tin,  it  131. 

Titaniom,  ii.  146. 

Silver,  ii.  333. 

Uranium,  iL  253. 

Vanadium,  ii.  173. 
Protoxides  of  Metals,  L  514;  iL  514,  530. 
Protoealts  of  Ammo-platammonium,  iL 

375.  376. 
Plmtammonium,  iL  372 — 374. 
Protosnlphate  of  Iron,  ii.  41. 
Protoaulphide  of  Carbon,  iL  684, 

Cerium,  iL  264. 
Iron,  iL  37. 
Mercury,  ii.  307. 
Platinum,  iL  367. 
Tin,  ii.  133. 
Prussian  Blue,  iL  49. 
Prussine,  L  200. 
Psychrometer,  L  93.  94. 
Purple  of  Cassius,  ii.  353. 
Pyrites  Iron.  iL  47. 
Pyrometer,  DanielKs  and  Wedgwood's,  L 

19,  20. 
Pyrophosphamic  Acid,  ii.  700. 
Pyrophosphate  of  Soda.  i.  444. 
Pyrophosphoric  Acid,  L  442. 


Quadroxide  of  Bismuth,  iL  243. 
Quartation  of  Oold  and  Silver,  iL  347. 
Quart X,  Left  and  Right-handed,  iL  465. 
Quinine,  Fluorescence  of  Salts  of,  ii.  482. 


R. 


Racemic  Acid,  Composition  of,  iL  479. 
Radiant  Heat,  i.  34. 
Radicals  and  Types,  ii.  521. 


Radicals  Conjugate,  iL  526. 

Equivalent  Values  of,  iL  524. 
Rain,  Mean  Fall  of,  in  London,  L  330. 
in  Northern  Europe,  Central  En- 
rope,  and  in  South   Europe,  L 
330. 
in  York,  L  330. 
Rational  Formula  and  Atomic  Volume, 
Relation  between,  iL  580. 
Formulae,  iL  521. 
Rays,  Chemical,  L  107. 

Deoxidising,  L  107. 
Reaumur,  Thermometer  of,  L  18. 
Reciprocal  Action  of  Salts,  iL  544. 
Red  Lead,  iL  115. 

Oxide  of  Copper,  iL  d5. 
Phosphorus,  ii.  690. 
Sulphur,  iL  681. 
Reduction  of  the  Force  of  the  Electric 
Current  to  absolute  Mecha- 
nical Measure,  iL  517. 
Test  for  Arsenic,  iL  213. 
Reflection,  Polarisation  by,  iL  457. 
Refraction,  Polarisation  by,  ii.  459. 
RefVangibility  of  Light,   Change  of,  ii. 

481. 
Regnanlt,  Condenser-Hygrometer,  L  96. 
Experiments  on  Gases,  L  77. 

Oxygen,  L  296. 
on  Atomic  Heat,  L  189. 

Evaporation  of  Water,  L  91. 
the  Weight  of  Air,  L  824. 
Table  of  Specific  Heat,  L  25. 
tbe  Specific  Heat  of 
Compounds  L  141, 
142. 
Gases,  ii.  429. 
Tension  of  Vapour  of  Water  in 
Vacuo,  L  65;  iL435. 
Resistance  of  Metals,  Electric,  iL  509. 
Respirators,  Charcoal,  ii.  658. 
Rheometers,  ii.  497. 
Rheostat,  iL  504. 
Rhodic  Acid,  ii.407. 
Rhodium  and  Potasuum,  Chloride  o(  iL 
410. 
Estimation  and  Separatioii  of, 

ii  411. 
Oxides  of,  iL  407. 
Protochloride  of,  iL  409. 
Sesquichloride  of,  iL  409. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  iL 

406. 
Sulphate  of,  iL  410. 
Sulphide  of,  iL  409. 
Rose's  Fusible  Metal,  L  11. 
Roseocobaltia  Salts,  iL  70. 
Rotatory  Power  and  Crystalline  Form, 
Relations  between,  ii.  476. 


Rotatorj  Power  induced   by   Mogaetic 

A«iun.i.28l;ii.*8l. 

^^H 

Poww,  Specific,  iL  469. 

Ruihenio  Acid,  ii.  416. 

aui.          '    ' 

Oxide,  ii. -115. 

Glauber'g,  i.  35.->. 

SulphaEe,  U.41G. 

Heat  produced  in  the  Formition  of. 

Bnthenium,  Bioxide  of,  ii.  IIS, 

ii.  631. 

Bichloride  of.  iL  416. 

MoDobaaic,  i.  193. 

tlie  Tjpeof  RedChro- 

il41T. 

maieofPotasb.i-196. 

Proloehlorideof,  ii.  414. 

Prowiideof.  ii.  413. 

Reciprocal  Action  oC  ii.  891— BOtjH 

Solubllit;  of.  is  1 00  parta  of  WiH^H 

it.  4 IS. 

L  aso.                           ^^M 

Solution  of,  i.aiS.                         ^1 

Sulphides  of,  ii.  417. 

Sulphar.  ii.  548.                             ^H 
Table  of;  i.  141.                              ^M 

Rutherford"*  Thermometer,  i.  S7. 

Tribasic,  >.  194.                                 ^M 

n..J,,  d.„™.„,i   S.U^^   ^ 

a 

Scale-oxide  of  Iron,  il  47. 

Saccii«riraetry,  ii,  489. 

Schweitier,  Analysia  uf  Sea- water,  L  319. 

Saccharine  Solntions,  Table  for  ihe  Aoa- 

Seaiall.  i,  B42. 

lysU  of.  ii.  470. 

Sta-Haler,  Aualysis  of,  L  319. 

8«fely  Lamp.  DaTj'a.  i.  377. 

Sal-alcmbrotb,  ii.  314. 

Seleniatc  and  Seienile.  Mercuric,  ii.  3S7. 

Skline  SoliitioM,  Tensioo  of  Vapour,  of. 

Mercurou«.ii.  301. 

ii.  437. 

Water.,  i.  319. 

Sal-pmaelle,  i.  S35. 

Selenic  Acid,  L  499.                                  ^B 

Salt,  MicroCDUnic.  i.  SS3. 

Seleoide  of  Binnulb,  ii.  244.                       ^M 

iHltpetre,  i.  535. 

Scleuides,  ii.  546.                                      ^M 

Valoaiion  of.  ti.  e57. 

SeleulouG  Acid.  i.  428.                           ^^M 

Tin.  iL  133. 

!^H 

Saltt.  L  130. 

E«jmatioi>  of.  li.  6S9.          ^H 

Acid,  NeDtrtl,  and  Basic,  ii.  544. 

Preparstian  of,  ii.  6^8.           ^^H 

Properlies  uf,  i.  437.               ^^H 

ii.  &el. 

SeiqDicBrbonate  of  Soda.  L  553.           ^^M 

AnalysiKofCWeoiel),  i.  ISt. 

SesquicUoridc  of  Carbon,  i.  4X1.         ^^H 

Atomic  Volume  ami  Specific  Gn- 

Cerium,  ii.  S65.         ^H 

Tity  of,  TbWc  11,,  i,  213. 

Cbromiian,  ii  ijg.   ^H 

Bibatic  i.  1D3. 

Gold.  ii.  35S.             ^H 

Calorific  Effect  of  SolutioD  of.  in 

Iridium,  il  396.          ^H 

Water,  il  E33. 

^M 

Seaqnicompoundi  of  Iron,  il.  43,             ^^^ 

ao.'i. 

Beaqnicyanide  of  Cc.bali.  iL  67. 

Iniolubte,      by 

Iron,  iL  48. 

Soloble,     il. 

Seiquioiide  of  CeriBtn,  li.  863. 

S97. 

Chromium,  ii.  lift. 

bT      Diffuiion, 

CobHlt.  iL  63.                  ^H 

ii.  613. 

Gold,  il  350.                    ^M 

Derivations  of  Doable  by  Sobatitu- 

Iron.  ii.  43.                       ^H 

Lead.  ii.  lis.                 ^H 

DiffMion  of.  ii.  606. 

MangM««.il  10.       ^H 

Double,  L  187. 

^M 
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Setquioxide  of  Osmium,  iL  400. 

Ratheniom,  ii.  414. 
Titanium,  ix,  147. 
TiD,  il  136. 
Unniom*  ij.  255. 
Sesqaitolphide  of  Chromiom,  ii.  159. 

Iron,  iL  47. 
Gold,  iL  355. 
Silica  or  Silicic  Acid: — 

Diasolved  bj  Acids,  L  393. 
Hydrates  at,  I  394;  il  675. 
Preparation  and  Properties  of,  L 
393. 
Silicate  of  Soda  and  Lime,  I  569. 

Zinc,  ii.  37. 
Silicates,  L  395. 

Analysis  o(,  iL  677. 
of  Alumina,  L  572,  610. 

Lime   and   of    Alumina,    L 

613. 
Magnesia,  L  600. 
Potash  and  Lead,  L  571. 
Soda,  i.  567. 
Silicic  Acid  dissoWed  by  Acids,  i.  393. 
Estimation  of,  ii.  677. 
Formula  of,  iL  674. 
Hydrates  of^  iL  675. 
Siliciuretted  Hydrogen,  iL  676. 
Silicon  or  Silicium,  Allotropic  Biodifica- 
tions  of^  iL  672. 
Atomic  Weight  of^  iL  674. 
Estimation  cM^  iL  677. 
Silicon  and   Hydrogen,  Chloride,  Bro- 
mide, and  Iodide  of,  iL  765. 
Silicon,  Hjdrated  Oxide  of^  ii.  765. 

Chloride  of,  L  484. 
Bromide  of,  L  491. 
Fk^paration  of,  L  391 ; 

iL  672. 
Properties  of^  L  392. 
Silver,  Alloys  of,  iL  343. 

Ammonio-nitrate  of,  iL  212. 
Assay  of,  il  345. 
Bromide  of,  ii.  333. 
Carbonate  of,  il  339. 
Chromate  of,  il  169. 
Cupellation  of^  iL  346. 
Cyanide  ot,  il  339. 
Estimation  and  Separation  cf,  iL 

344. 
Fluoride  of,  il.  339. 
Hyposulphate  of,  il  340. 
Hyposulphite  ot,  il  340. 
Iodide  of,  ii.  338. 
Metallurgy  of,  il  328. 
Nitrate  of,  il  341. 
Nitrite  of,  il  342. 
Oxalate  of;  ii.  343. 
Peroxide  of,  il  343. 


SilTcr,  Properties  of,  u.  831. 
Protoxide  of,  iL  333. 
Sources  d,  iL  328. 
Suboxide  of,  iL  832. 
Sulphate  of;  il  339. 
Suljphide  of;  iL  386. 
Silvering,  iL  359. 
Silver-ores,  Treatment  of,  iL  328. 
Silver-s^ltSi  Beactioos  of;  iL  334. 
Simmler  and  Wilde's  Researches  on  Li- 
quid Diffasion,iL  613. 
Six's  Thermometer,  L  82. 
Soda,  L  526,  540. 

and  Auric  Oxide,  Hyposulphite  of, 
ii.  358. 
Auroos  Oxide,   Hyposulphite 

of,  iL  857. 
Potash,  Carbonate  oC  L  554. 
Sulphate  of;  il  735. 
Ash,  L  546. 
Alum,  L  609. 

Biborate  of  (Borax),  L  565. 
Bicarbonate  of,  i.  582. 
Biphosphate,  L  563. 
Bipyruphosphate  of,  L  564. 
Bisulphate  of,  L  562. 
Carbonate  of;  L  544. 
Chlorate  of;  L  562. 
Chromate  of;  iL  166. 
Furnace,  L  558. 

Hydrates  of  Carbonate  of^  iL  788. 
Hyposulphite  of,  L  550. 
Metaphosphate  of;  L  444*  584. 
Molybdates  of,  il  190. 
Nitrate  of,  i.  562. 
Phosphates  of,  L  562 — 563. 
Preparation  of  Carbonate  of,  from 

the  Sulphate,  i.  557. 
Preparation  of  Sulphate  of;  i.  558. 
Pyrophosphate  of,  L  444,  564. 
Salt,  i.  546. 

Sesquicarbonate  of;  L  558. 
Silicates  of;  L  567. 
Solubility  of  Carbonate  of,  iL  733. 
Sulphate  of,  ii.  735. 
Solution  of  Caustic,  L  541. 
Subphosphate  of,  L  568. 
Sulphate  of,  L  555. 
Sulphite  of,  L  554. 
Sodium,  L  540. 

Chloride  <<  L  542. 
Chloroplatioate  of,  iL  870L 
Compounds  of;  L  640. 
Estimation    and  Separation    of, 

u.  735. 
Preparation  of;  L  540 ;  iL  732. 
Salts  of  Oxide  of,  L  544. 
Sulphides,  L  541. 
Telluride  of,  il  201 


\        MO                                   mS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Solid  Bodies,  Alomic  Volume  of.  i.  309  ; 

Snccinale,  Ferric  ii  SI. 

iLssa. 

Sogan,  Optical  Rotatory  Power  o( 

469-»75. 

Specific  Heat  of.  \l  «27. 

Soluble  Glu»,i.S6B. 

Snlpbaotinionie  Acid,  iL  ssa. 

Solution,  Dtnsilj  of  Sdts.  600. 

Sulphate  and  Nitrate  of  Sunnic  Oa 

of   S»la    in   Water.    Calorific 

iL  143. 

Effect,  U.  633. 

Cero«o-cerie  ii.  364- 

Soils.  EttimatioD  of  Nitrstn  id.  iL  G5G. 

Cerous.  iL  S66. 

SpeiTini  exhibited  by  Coloured  Medii.  li. 

CfaromiciL  159. 

*86. 

Chromoiw.iL  ISS. 

Swcific  Heat,  i.  24  i  ii  426 

Ciiprie.  ii.  108. 

Ferric,  iL  50. 

RelaliOD»bel-«o,ii-fi2a. 

Ferroso- Ferric,  it  SI. 

ofGosesi.  27. 

FerrouE,  iL  41. 

Alomi,  i.  13S. 

Iridic,  ii.  397. 

Carbon,  i.  139. 

Maneanicilll. 

GimTilj  of  GaHt  and  Table  of. 

MingatioDa,  ii.  a. 

i.l4S— 1S5. 

Mercuric  U.  320. 

Rotator?  Power,  ii.*e9. 

Stannic  Add.  ii.  137. 

of  Alumina,  L  605. 

CUoride,  iL  MO. 

Sails,  ReaclioM  ot  H  137. 

Antimony.  iL  946. 

Oiide.  iL  136. 

Bismuth,  ii.  S47. 

Oilde,  Solphiie  aad  Nitrate  of, 

Cadmium,  iL  91. 

iLU2. 

Didymiun.  i'u  975. 

Sulphide.  iL  139. 

Didyminm.  SolobiUty  of,  ii. 

SianDOQt  Iodide,  ii,  13S. 

S76. 

0.id.f.iLlal. 

Laothaniim.  u.  a7a. 

Salts.  ReaclioDS  of.  ii.  133. 

Lead,  iL  121.                     ^_ 

Sulphate  and  Nitrate,  iL  13S. 

Lune,  i.  589.                        ^M 

Steam  aj  a  MoTing  Power,  L  59-69. 

and  Pulash,  ii.  TSt^H 

Latent  Heal  of,  i.  57 ;  ii.  13a. 

Steel,  iL  31. 

Nickel,  ii.  7G.                   ^1 

Stoneware,  i.  81*. 

Potash,  i  534. 

StroaUa,  i.  SIB, 

and  Soda,  ii.  733. 

Estimation  of.  ii.  7*7. 

RboJIum,  iL  410. 

Separation  of,  from  Baryta,  ii. 

SiKer.  ii.  339. 

748, 

Soda.  Solubility  of.  iL  T35,_ 

Lime.     iL 

Slrontia.  I  S84.               JH 

783. 

Titanic  Acid.  iL  149.      ^M 

Uranyl.  iL  257.                ^H 

Irale  of.  Carbonate  at,  i.  580. 

Zinc  iL  85.                         ^H 

Slronlinm,  Binoxide  and  Chloride  of,  i. 

Osmic  ii.  401.                         ^M 

Potassio-Fcrric  iL  sa        ^M 

Preparation  and    Properties 

of,  L  579  1  iL  146. 

Rulhemc,iL4ie.                 ^M 

Subchluride  of  Carbon,  i.  483. 

Drunic  iL  257.                            M 

Ursnoui,  iL  954. 

Copper,  ii.  105. 

Suboxide  or  Bbxide  of  Biwnulli,  iL  841. 

Lead.  >i.  119. 

Silver,  ii.  33S. 

Formulie  of  KmitnJ.  i.  I9D. 

Sub»ll^  L  194. 

Au,mK  Volume  of  (Hrai  «-l 

Substance*.  Table  of  Elementarj,  i.  108 

Second  Cla«,  L  114. 

-ua. 

enlphide.  Auric,  ii.  3SS. 

Aurous,  ii.  asa 

by,  i.  917- 

CupToua.  iL  9S.                ^^| 

S>i(»ulp)iide  of  Iron.  iL  38. 

Ferric.  iL                           ^^H 
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Sulphide,  Ferrous,  iL  37. 

Mercuric,  ii.  307. 
Mercurons,  ii.  298. 
ScauDic,  iL  139. 
Stannous,  iL  133. 
of  Aluminium,  L  604. 
Carbon,  sulid,  i.  437. 
Didymium,  iL  274. 
Lead,  iL  116. 
Manganese,  iL  5. 
Nitrogen,  L  424 ;  iL  682. 
Rhodium,  iL  409. 
Silver,  iL  336. 
Tantalum,  iL  283. 
Zinc,  ii.  84. 
Sulphides,  Alcoholic,  ii  546. 

Classification  of,  ii.  546. 
'of  Ammonium,  ti.  737. 
Arsenic,  ii.  209. 
Carbon,  L  425 ;  iL  684. 
Cobalt,  iL  67. 
Indium,  iL  395. 
Molybdenum,  iL  192. 
Osmium,  iL  405. 
Phosphorus,  L  454  ;  ii.  695. 
Potassium,  i.  527. 
Ruthenium,  iL  4 1 7. 
Tellurium,  iL  200. 
Tungsten,  iL  182. 
Sulphite,  Chromous,  iL  155. 
Cuprous,  ii.  98. 
of  Cadmium,  iL  90. 
Didymium,  iL  276. 
Perchloride  of  Carbon,  iL  7a3. 
Protochloride  of  Carbon,  iL 

704. 
Soda,  L  554. 
Sulphites,  Mercuric,  iL  321. 
their  nscs,  L  401. 
Sulphobromide  of  Phosphorus,  ii.  711. 
Sulphocarbonic  Acid,  L  425. 
Sulphochloride  of  Mercury,  ii.  313. 
Sulphocyanide  of  Aluminium,  L  605. 

Platinum,  iL  371. 
Potassium,  L  532. 
Sulphur,  Allotropic   modifications  of^  L 
396  ;  iL  679. 
and  Carbon,  L  425 ;  iL  684. 
Chlorine,  i.  485  ;  iL  706. 
Hydrogen,  L  419. 
Nitrogen,  L  424  ;  iL  682. 
Phosphorus,  L  454  ;  iL  695. 
Bromide  of,  L  490. 
Chlorides  of,  L  485 ;  iL  706. 
Class  of  Elements,  L  168. 
Estimation  of,  ii.  686. 
Heat    of,    Combustion    ci,    in 

various  states,  ii.  630. 
Iodide  of,  i.  502. 


Sulphur,  Melting  Point  of,-  L  396 ;  iL 
681. 
Properties  of,  L  396. 
Protochloride  of,  L  486. 
Uses  of,  i.  398. 
Sulphur- Acids,  iL  547. 
Sulphur- Compounds,  Atomic  Volome  of 

Liquids,  ii.  577. 
Sulphur-Ethers,  Compound,  iL  543. 
Sulphur-Salts,  iL  548. 
Sulphuric  Acid,   Action  oi,  on  Penta- 

chloride  of  Phoq>ho- 
rus,  ii  709. 
Density  of,  L  408. 
Estimation  of,  iL  686. 
Formation  of^   Anhy- 
drous, iL  682. 
Heat    evoWed  in   the 
Hydration  of^  iL  632. 
Hydrates  of,  L  409. 
Manufacture  of,  L  404. 
Preparation  of,  L  402. 
Properties  of^  L  406. 
Uses,  L  410. 
Sulphurous  Acid,  Action  of,  on  Penta- 

chloride  of  Phoapho- 
ruA,  iL  708. 
Estimation  ot,  iL  687. 
its  Preparation,  L  399. 
Properties  of^  L  400l 
Series,  L  402. 
Volumetric  Fatimarioa 
of,  iL  722. 
Water,  i.  369. 
Sulphuryl,  Chloride  of,  iL  550,  709. 
Supersaturated  Solutions  of  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  iL  732. 

Sulphate  of,  L  555. 
Symbols,  L  118. 


Tangent-Compass,  iL  497. 
Tantalic  Acid,  iL  278. 

Hydrated,  iL  280. 
Reactions  d,  iL  287. 
Tantalous  Acid,  iL  273. 
Tantalum,  ii.  277. 

Bromide  of,  ii.  284. 
Chloride  of,  iL  283. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of, 

iL  284. 
Fluoride  of,  ii.  284. 
Sulphate  of,  iL  283. 
Tartar- emetic,  ii.  226. 
Tartaric  Acid,  Circular  Polarisation  of, 

iL  477. 
InactiTC,  iL  480. 


^^SM^^^^^^^^^ra^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Tlicrmoiii«ier,  Reaumar-*,  L  IS.         ^H 

Tutr«te  of  Poush  sad  ADlimoaj,  iL2S6. 

Ratl.ed'oitl'a.i.  ai.      ^^ 

PottJiio-femnii,  iL  *3. 

8*nelorio-a  aitd  Sr  Jokm 

Tutnte  of  Xin  ud  PoUsuam,  ii.  135. 

LesUe'i.  L  U. 

TelluTMWi)  Hjdnven,  ii,  aOO. 

8ix-».  L  aa. 

Telluric  Add,  li  I9S. 

Anhydroo*,  iL  199. 

Thoriiia.L618.                                       ^H 

TeUoridCT,  a.  SOI.  5*6. 

Thorium.  L  619.  618.                            ^H 

Tdluriam,  iL  194. 

Tin,  iL  130.                                            ^m 

Chloridea  nf,  iL  SOO. 

Alloyi  of,  iL  143.                           ^H 

ii.  301. 

Sulphide.  «<  iL  aoo. 

TeUuroo*  Acid,  ii.  196. 

Tempenlare,  Cap*.  Pury  and  Bwk  oa. 

134. 
TarliWeotU.  13S. 

L41. 

Sulphur.  Bicblonde  oC  U.  J4I. 

Bichloride  of,  with  Osychloride  of 

ofthe  Attno(iphere.L3a3. 

T«Ue   of  inreresliDa  Cir- 
cumstance* in  (he  Range 

Bichloride  ot  irith  PeDtacbloride  rf 

Pboiphonu.U.UI.                     '^m 

of,  i,  23. 

Bioiide  of,  ii.  lie.                         ^H 

Tennon  of  Vipoora.  iL  43*. 

Biiuipbidc  of;  a  139.               ^H 

Tcrblo,  L  6  IB. 

ChloiMolphida  ot,  iL  14 1.              ^H 

retbiam,i.l,U. 

Clatt,  L  173.                                       ^H 

Tetohlorideof  AntimoDT,  ii  aas. 

Biammb,  u.  24!. 

143.                                            "^^H 

Protiodide  oi.  iL  13&.                     ^H 

Iiidimn.  ii  397. 

Protoxide.  iL  131.                            ^" 

Usmiaia,  ii.  403. 

T«rchrom»le  of  Pouuh,  ii.  166. 

Araenic,  ii  B36. 

Chroraiom.  ii.  169. 

T^riodide  of  Bismuth,  ii.  246. 

ToroiLde  of  Biimulh,  ii.  242. 

Tinkal,  L  36S.                                                  M 

Hydrogen,  iL  640. 

Titanic  Acid.  Sulphate  of.  U.  U».         ^M 

Titanic  Oxide,  ii.  147.                                ^^H 

Terlulphide  of  Antimony,  ii.  asa 

Ti[saiuin.ii.  143.                                   ^^H 

Bismutli,  iL  244. 

Bichloride  of,  iL  I4».          ^^M 

TestAcid.  L550. 

Bifluoride  of.  iL  149.           ^^M 
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Brom«ie  of.  iL  U9. 

Iodide  of.  iL  SOT. 

Hitr»«of,ii.3aa. 

TtlrwneUphaipboric  Acid.  iL  694. 

Niinde«or.  iLU». 

Tetralhionic  Acid,  L  418. 

NLiro-eyanide  nC,  u.  ISO.        ^^ 

Prt>toi.de  it.  a.  Ut.             ^M 

Thionwoic  Acid.  iL  741. 

Toucbitone,  il  36a.                               ^^H 

Thionamide.iL  709,  741. 

Tlieory  of  Heat,  Dynamical.  iJ.  419. 

Thionjl.  CLLoride  of.  ii.  708. 

Trianidci.  Primarr.  ii.  au.                 ^H 

TribaiLc  Phosphaw  of  Wwct.  i.  440.  ^H 

frichlou'..  i.  17. 

Sallt,  L                                          ^H 
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TrUal-h^poculphorie  Acid,  i,  418. 
Trithiome  Acid,  L  417. 
TuDgstatei,  ii.  180. 

and  ChromAtes,  Atomic  Vo- 
lume of^  L  914. 
Taogtten,iL  176, 

Class  of  Elements,  L  173. 
Chlorides  of,  ii.  183. 
Estimation  and  Separation  of^ 

ii.  184. 
Phosphides  of,  il  182. 
Sulphides  of,  iL  182. 
TuDgttie  Acid,  it  178. 

Action  of,  on  Pentachloride  of 

Phosphorus,  iL  710. 
Oxide,  ii.  177. 
Tumhnll*s  Blue,  iL  40. 
Tjrpe-Metal,  ii.  234. 
Types  and  Radicals,  iL  521. 


U. 


Ultramarine,  L  573. 
Unitary  System,  Gerhardt's,  iL  512. 
Uranic  Nitrate,  iL  257. 
Oxide,  ii.  255. 
Oxide,  Compounds  of,  with  Bases, 

U.258. 
Phosphates,  ii.  257. 
Salts,  Fluorescence    of,  iL  257, 

484. 
Sulphate,  iL  257. 
Uranium,  Estimation  and  Separation  of^ 
iL  258. 
Sources  and  Extraction  of,  iL 

251. 
Protochloride  of,  iL  254. 
Protoxide  of^  iL  253. 
Sesquioxide  of,  iL  255. 
Uranoso-uranic  Oxide,  iL  254. 
Uranous  Chloride,  iL  254. 
Oxide,  iL  253. 
Sulphate,  254. 
Uranyl  and  Potassium,  Chloride  of,  iL 
257. 
Arseniate  of,  iL  258. 
Chloride  of,  iL  256. 
Nitrate  of,  iL  257. 
Phosphates  of,  iL  257. 
Sulphate  of,  iL  257. 
Utricular  Sulphur,  iL  681. 


V. 


Vanadic  Acid,  iL  174. 
Vanadium,  iL  173. 

Bioxide  of,  ii.  1 73. 


Vanadium,  Eatimation  and  Separation  of, 
iL  175. 
Protoxide  oi,  m  173. 
Vaporisation,  L  47 — 68. 

Briz's  Ezperiments  on,  L 

56,57. 
Despretx's  Ezperiments  on, 

L57. 
Table  of  Elaatie  Fcwoe  of 
SteaaSy  L  55. 
Vapoor,  L  828. 

of  Water,  I  314. 
Vapours  and  Gases,  Speeifie  Heat  oi,  iL 
429. 
Table  of  tke  Speeifie  Gravit  j 

of  Gases  and,  l  149,  155. 
Latent  Heat  ct,  iL  481. 
Tension  of,  iL  434. 
of  Saline  Solutions,  Tension  ci, 
iL437. 
Vaponr-Tcdume,  Uniformity  of,  iL  515. 
Vanricite,  iL  14. 
Ventilators,  Charcoal,  it  659. 
Voltaic  Circle,  Application  of  die,  to  Che- 
mical Synthesis,  L  264. 
(ComponndX  L  250. 
Liquid  Elements  of  Ai^ 

L258. 
(S'mipleX  L  242. 
Solid    Elements    of  thi^ 

L255. 
without  a  PositiTe  Metal, 

i.  267. 
with      the      CoimeetiDg 
Wire  nnbroken,  L  245. 
with      the      Cooneeciiig 

Wire  broken,  L  849. 
Theoretical      Considera^ 
tioDS  on,  L  272. 
Battery,  L  253. 

Current,  Heating  Power  of;  iL  506. 
Endosmose,  L  266. 
Instruments,  L  283,  290. 
Protection  of  Metals,  L  256. 
Secondary  Decomposition,  L  262. 
Transference  of  Ions,  L  265. 
Voltameter,  L  290. 
Volume,  Atomic,  of  Liquids,  iL  569. 
Volume,  Atomic,  of  Solids,  L  2 13 ;  iL  582. 
Volumetric  Analysis,  Bnnsen's  General 

Method  of;  ii.  722. 
Volatility  of  Carbon,  iL  658. 

W. 

Water,  Absorption  of  Gases  by,  L  75. 
316;  iL647. 
Bontigny's  Experiments  on  tlio 
Ebullition  of,  L  49. 
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Water,  Calorific   Eflfect  of  Solution  of 

Salts  in,  iL  633. 
Calorimeter,  U.  626. 
Capacity  of,  for  Heat,  L  26. 
Chalybeate,  i.  319. 
Circulation  of,  L  1 1. 
Constitutional,  L  195. 
Contraction  of,  L  9. 
Ebullition  of,  L  48. 
Estimation  of,  iu  646. 
Expansion  of^  I  1 1 ;  iL  424. 
Estimation  of  Nitrogen  in,iL  656. 
Evaporation  of  (Dalton),  L  91. 
Filter,  L  317. 
Heat  evolved  in  the  combination 

of  Suljphurio  Acid  with,iL  632. 
Latent  Heat  of^  L  44 ;  it  430. 

Vapour  of,  L  44 ; 
iL482. 
Leslie's  Process  for  Freeaing  of, 

166. 
Oxygenated,  i.  185. 
Properties  of,  i.  313. 
Saline,  i.  319. 
Schweitzer's    Analysis    of  Sea* 

Water,  i.819. 
Specific  Heat  of,  ii.  428. 
Sulphurous,  L  319. 
Table  of  Boiling  Point  of,  L  52. 
Tension  of  Vapour  of,  L  65  ;  iL 

435. 
Tribasic  Phosphate  of,  L  440. 
Type,  ii.  523,  530. 
Uses  of,  L  316. 
Vapour  of,  L  314. 


Wedgwood's  Pyrometer,  i.  20. 

White  Lead,  u.  119. 

Williamson's  Theory  of  Chemical  Action, 

iL  600. 
Winds,  L  326. 
Wood,  Heat-conducting  Power  oi,  iL  443. 


Y. 


Yellow  Pmssiate  of  Potash,  L  529. 
Yttria,  L  617. 
Yttrium,  L  615,  617. 


Z. 


Zinc,  L  128,  256 ;  iL  81. 

Alloys  of,  iL  87. 

Carbonate  of^  iL  85. 

Chloride  o^  ii.  84. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of,  iL 
87. 

Iodide  of,  iL  85. 

Nitrate  of,  ii.  86. 

Oxide  of^  iL  84. 

Phosphate  of,  ii  86. 

Plates,  Amalgamation  of  the,  L  S46. 

Silicate  of,  iL  87. 

Sources  and  Extraction  of,  iL  81. 

Sulphate  of,  iL  85. 

Sulphide  of;  iL  84. 
Zincoid,  l  254. 
Zireonia,  L  619. 
Zirconium,  L  615,  619. 
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